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PREFACE. 


THE  materials  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editer, 
from  ■which  to  make  sélections  for  the  following 
'work,  were  :  1.  Brief  joiimala  reaching  as  far  as  1810, 
inclusive  ;  2.  A  regular  and  full  home  Diary,  begnn  in 
1811,  and  continued  till  within  five  days  of  Mr.  Robin- 
Bon's  death,  forming  thirty-five  closely  written  volumes  ; 
3.  About  thirty  volumes  of  Joumals  of  tours  ;  4  Bem- 
iniscencea,  reaching  down  to  the  year  1843,  inclusive; 
5.  Miscellaneous  papers  ;  6.  A  large  number  of  letters. 
It  was  Mr.  Kobinson's  intention  to  very  materiallyje- 
duce  the  number  of  letters,  and  to  leave  only  those  which 
were  valuable.  Thîs  sifting  he  regarded  as  a  chief  work 
of  his  later  yeais,  and  he  was  fond  of  quoting  respecting 
it  the  saying  of  Dr.  Aikin  when,  struck  by  paralysis  : 
"  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  salv^e  of  life."  But  al- 
though  he  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  letters,  the  work 
of  sdection  and  arrangement  was  very  far  from  com- 
pleted. 
The  part  of  his  papers  of  which  he  hîmself  contem- 

Kted  the  posthumous  publication,  was  a  sélection  from 
Réminiscences,  with  some  letters.  Many  friends  re- 
peatedly  urged  him  to  make  the  necessary  préparation  for 
Buch  a  publication.  Among  thèse  were  Rogers  and 
"Wordsworth.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Bobinson  laid  spécial  stress,  for  he  aaid  :  "  Wordsworth 
must  be  aware  that  there  are  many  interesting  particulara 
respecting  himself,  which  I  should  wish  to  préserve,  if  I 
preserved  anything."  And  the  recommendation  was, 
therefore,  interpreted  as  a  sanction  to  including  thèse 
particulais  with  those  relating  to  Groethe,  Wieland,  and 


others.  To  his  executors,  Mr.  Eobinson  uaed  to  say:  "  If 
you  were  to  print  al^  that  you  find"  (referring  to  the 
Réminiscences),  "  I  sliould  think  you  would  show  great 
want  of  judgment  ;  and  I  aliould  tliink  the  same  if  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  worth  print- 
ing."  About  six  weeka  before  his  death,  iie  met  Mr,  Mac- 
mUlan,  the  publisher  of  thèse  volumes,  who,  as  they  were 
going  down  to  lunch,  gave  him  his  arm,  and  ou  the  stairs 
said  :  "  Mr.  Eobinson,  I  wonder  that  you  hâve  never  been 
induced  to  undertake  Bome  great  literary  work."  Mr. 
BobitisoQ  stopped,  and,  plaeicg  his  hand  on  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan's  shoidder,  answered  :  "  It  is  because  I  am  a  wise  mau. 
I  early  found  that  I  had  not  the  literary  ability  to  give 
me  such  a  place  among  English  authors  as  I  should  hâve 
desired;  but  I  thought  tliat  I  had  an  opportmiity  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  distingiiiahed 
men  of  the  âge,  and  that  I  might  do  some  good  by  keep- 
ing  a  record  of  my  interviewa  with  them."  And  writing 
to  his  brother  in  1842,  he  said  :  "  When  you  complain  of 
my  not  being  so  copioua  as  I  ought  on  such  occasions, 
you  only  reinind  me  of  what  I  am  already  sufBciently 
aware,  and  that  I  want  in  an  eminent  d^ree  the  Boswell 
faculty.  With  his  excellent  memory  and  tact,  had  I  ear- 
ly in  life  set  about  following  his  example,  I  might,  beyond 
tdl  doubt,  hâve  supplied  a  few  volumes  superior  in  value 
to  his  '  Johnson,'  though  they  would  not  hâve  been  so 
popular.  Certainly  the  names  recorded  in  his  great  work 
are  not  so  important  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  the  Duchesses  Amelia  and  Louisa  of  Weimar,  and 
Tieck,  —  as  Madame  de  Stael,  La  Fayette,  Abbé  Grégoire, 
Benjamin  Constant,  —  as  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  Eogera,  Hazlitt,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Clarkaon,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  for  I  could  add  a  gieat  numbei  of  minor  stars.  And 
yet  what  has  corne  of  ail  this  î  Nothing.  What  will 
come  of  it  ?    Ferhaps  nothing." 

From  the  year  1811  the  Diary  is  entitled  to  the  most 
prominent  place.  The  Beminiscences  were  not  begtin 
till  Mr.  Robinson  had  nearly  reached  threescoie  yearg 
and  t«n  ;  and  even  if*  they  had  been  written  in  the  fresh- 
ness  of  his  memory,  and  in  the  fuluess  of  his  mental 


TÎgor,  they  would  still  hardly  hâve  had  equal  value  with 
the  daily  record,  wliich  breathes  the  air  of  the  scènes 
and  iiicident3  to  which  it  relates. 

In  the  exécution  of  liis  task,  the  Editor  haa  kept  two 
objecta  especially  in  view  :  firat,  to  préserve  interesting 
particulara  respecting  diatiiiguiahed  men,  both  in  Ënglaud 
aad  on  the  Continent;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  unbroken 
the  thread  of  Mr.  Kobinson'a  own  life.  One  teason  why 
the  materiala  were  put  into  his  hands  rather  than  those  of 
one  poseessing  more  literaiy  expérience  was,  that  he  had 
been  himself  a  student  at  Gennan  Universitiea,  and  was 
interested  in  German  literature  ;  but  the  chief  reaaon  was 
that,  from  various  circumstances,  he  was  likely  to  give 
due  prominence  to  Mr.  Robinson's  own  modes  of  thinking 
and  mental  characteristicâ,  his  independent  unconforming 
ways,  without  whicli  those  who  knew  him  beat  would 
feel  that  they  had  not  a  faithful  portrait  of  their  friend. 
If  this  were  not  secured,  the  executors  would  consider 
that  they  were  not  canying  out  his  own  aim,  in  leaving 
the.  sélection  of  editor  to  them,  without  guidance  or  re- 
straint.  The  Editor  has,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  take  al)  the  care  he  could  that  the  unpopular,  or  com- 
monly  uninteresting,  subjecte  of  Mr.  lîobinson's  thought 
and  inteieat  should  not  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  maka 
tbe  book  more  iu  accordance  with  the  public  taste. 

The  Editor  caunot  venture  to  hope  that,  in  the  firat  édi- 
tion of  the  work,  there  will  not  be  many  mistakes.  Mr. 
Bobinson  often  excited  surprise  by  his  wonderful  mem- 
ory  in  the  narration  of  personal  incidents  ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  dates  and  names,  it  was  not  altccether  without 
grounds  that  he  called  himaelf  an  incorrigible  blimdeter. 

Of  the  niass  of  MS.  which  remains  after  sélection,  it  wiU 
be  enough  to  say,  that  it,  for  the  most  part,  refers  siraply 
to  the  ordinaiy  matters  of  private  life,  but  that  there  are 
8ome  parts  which,  though  they  could  not,  with  propriety, 
be  published  now,  may  in  time  hâve  a  public  interest  and 
value.*     It  may,  ])erluips,  not  be  out  of  place  to  givevery 

•  Mr.  Robiii»OTi'»pRper»  will hecarefnllypreMrved with  BTiewtoany hijtor- 
Ical  Tnluo  tliey  may  acouire  by  tha  innse  of  time.  It  may  ba  jlnted.  aa  a 
TOUrL  gusM,  that  tie  sélection»,  not  taking  into  account  Ilie  lettera,  do  uot 
uDOOnt  to  more  than  a  twenly-atUi  vr  thinietb  part  o(  Iha  wbole. 


briefly  some  of  the  mo3t  marked  impressions  of  Mr. 
Eobinson,  which  hâve  been  left  on  the  Editoi^s  mind, 
after  reading  the  whole. 

In  Holcroft's  "  Ilugh  Trevor  "  there  la  s.  passage  in 
which  Mr.  Kobinson  was  greatly  interested,  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  singularly' applicable  to  himself  :  "  I  was  pos- 
flessed  of  that  hilarity  which,  when  uot  regulated  by  a 
strong  désire  to  obtain  some  particular  purpose,  shows 
itself  in  a  thousand  extra\'agaiit  forms,  and  is  then  caJled 
animal  apirita  ;  but  when  once  tumed  to  an  attainment 
of  some  great  end,  assumes  the  more  worthy  appellation 
of  activity  of  mind."  Of  this  passa^  Mr.  Robinson  says  : 
"  I  bave  through  life  had  animal  spirits  in  a  high  degree. 
I  might,  imder  certain  circumstances,  hâve  had  more." 
When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  Mrs.  Clarkson  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  "  as  much  a  boy  as  ever."  Words- 
worth  caUed  him  "  a  healthy  créature,  who  talked  of  com- 
ing  again  in  seven  years  as  others  would  of  seven  days." 
And  the  first  Une  of  the  Dedication  to  H.  C.  R  of  the 
"  Memorials  of  the  Italian  Tour  "  is  :  — 

"  Compuiianl  By  vliote  buoyatit  apirit  eheered." 
This  was,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  health- 
ful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Very  rarely  does  so  long 
a  life  pass  with  so  little  interruption  from  illness.  Even 
80  late  as  1831,  when  he  waa  in  Italy,  be  made  an  excur- 
sion with  three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  before  their 
retum,  volunteered  tbia  confession  :  "  When  I  beard  that 
you  were  to  be  of  the  party,  I,  at  first,  refused  to  go  ;  '  For,' 
I  said,  '  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  old  man,  and  the  rest  of  us 
shall  bave  to  aecommodate  ourselres  to  Ma  iufirmities  '  ; 
but  you  hâve  already  knocked  up  two  of  us,  and  ail  but 
me  tiao." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  voracioas  devoaier  of  books.  Hè 
lead  before  he  got  up,  and  after  be  went  to  bed.  Ou  bis 
joumeys,  whether  on  foot  or  on  a  stage-ooach,  he  waa  in 
Ûie  habit  of  spending  much  of  bis  time  in  reading.  The 
most  attractive  scenery  had  to  share  his  attention  with  a 
book.  He  said  :  "  I  could  hâve  no  pleasure  at  the  seaside 
TÎthout  aociety.  That  is  tbe  one  great  want  of  my  life, 
or  lather  the  second, — tha  fiist  beîng  books."    In  a 


Christmaa  visit  to  Eydal,  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  îie 
would  read  from  ten  to  twenty  volumes  of  such  works  as 
thoae  of  Arnold,  Wiately,  and  Isaac  Taylor,  Not  vas  he 
one  of  those  who  think  they  hâve  read  a  work  when  they 
hâve  only  skimmed  throi^ù  it,  and  nkade  themselves  ac- 
qtiainted  with  its  gênerai  contents.  Sometimea  he  gives, 
in  the  Diary,  an  account  of  what  he  read,  and  tbere  la  a 
bu^e  biindle  of  sepanite  papers,  containing  abstracts  of 
books,  plots  of  storiea,  and  critical  remarka. 

In  his  caae,  however,  ther»was  no  danger  of  becoming 
80  absorbed  in  literature  aa  to  loae  hia  interest  in  men. 
He  was  eminently  social.  But  he  liked  to  hâve  to  do 
with  per3ona  who  had  some  individuality.  It  waa  an  af- 
fliction to  hini  to  be  obliged  to  spend  eeveial  hours  with 
one  of  those  colorless  beings  who  hâve  no  opiniona, 
tastes,  or  principlea  of  their  own.  Writing  from  Ger- 
many  to  bi3  brotber,  be  said,  "  I  love  cfiaracters  extreme- 
ly."  The  worda,  "  He  ia  a  character,"  are  frequently  the 
prélude  to  au  interesting  personal  description.  Of  one 
whom  he  knew,  be  says  :  "  AU  his  converaation  ia  oatenta- 
tioua  egotiam  ;  and  yet  it  is  préférable  to  the  dry  talk 
about  the  weather,  which  some  men  tonnent  me  with. 
The  révélations  of  character  are  always  interesting." 
This  intereat  in  character  aeems  to  hâve  given  him  an  in- 
tuitive power  of  finding  out  noticeable  men.  Wherever 
he  was,  —  in  London,  Germany,  or  Eome,  —  a  secret  affin- 
ity  was  almost  sure  to  bring  bim  into  contact  with  those 
who  were  most.  worth  knowing,  and  to  lead  to  a  laating 
acquaintance  with  them.  AVhen  compelled,  by  Kapo- 
leon's  soldiers,  to  fly  from  Hamburg,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
Stockholm,  he  formed  a  friendaliip  with  the  vétéran 
Anidt,  and  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  warmth  of 
their  greeting  after  an  interval  of  twenty -aeven  years. 

Mr.  Eobinson's  name  is  widely  known  as  that  of  a  cap- 
ital talker.  There  ia  a  aaying  tbat  a  man's  strei^h  is 
also  his  weakness,  and  in  this  case  there  are  not  wanting 
■jokes  about  hia  t^ing  ail  the  conversation  to  himself.  It 
is  reported  that  one  day  at  a  breakfast-party  at  Sara 
Eogers's,  the  host  said  to  those  assembled  :  "  0,  if  there 
ifl  any  one  hère  who  wishes  to  say  anything,  he  bad  bet- 


ter  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  Kobinaon  is  coming."  But 
there  is  no  siibject  on  which  he  more  frequently  re- 
proachcs  hîraself,  than  with  this  habit  of  taking  too  large 
a  sbare  of  the  talk.  Wien  his  strengtb  was  beginning  to 
fail,  his  friend  Ediviii  Fielil  urged  him  in  a  Ictter  to  re- 
frain from  talking  "  more  tlian  two  hoiirs  consecutively." 
He  notes  tliis  in  the  Diary,  and  adds  ;  "  Is  thia  satire  ?  It 
does  not  offend  me."  Yet  he  was  too  candid  not  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  conversation  was  the  one  thing  in  which, 
in  his  own  estimation,  he  excelled.  It  was,  he  said,  his 
jiower  of  expression  which  enablcd  him  to  make  his  way 
as  a  barrister,  notwithstanding  his  deficiencies  in  légal  at- 
tainment.*  He  not  only  had  a  copioua  vocabiilaiy,  but 
could  also  convey  mucli  meaning  by  bis  manner,  and  by 
a  playful  exagération  in  his  words. 

Of  tliis  last  use  of  speech  lie  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  :  "  Wliat  I  wrote  about  the  parson's  alleging 
that  he  had  never  seen  me  at  church,  waa  not  altogether 
a  joke,  but  was  a  real  feeling,  exaggerated  into  a  joke, 
which  is  veiy  much  my  habit  in  company,  and,  I  may 
say,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  conversational  tact.  There 
is  not  a  better  way  of  insinuating  a  wholesome  but  un- 
.  palatable  tnitb,  than  clothing  it  in  language  wnlfiiUy  be- 
yond  truth,  so  that  it  inay  be  taken  as  a  satire  on  those 
who  gravely  maintain  the  same  doctrine,  by  ail  who  per- 
haps  would  not  tolerate  a  sober  and  diy  statemeiit  of  it. 
I  hâve  the  vanity  to  think  I  know  how  to  do  this,  but  I 
may  sometimes  fail,  of  course.  Tho  intelligent  always 
imderstand  me,  and  the  dnll  are  puzzled."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  hia  conversation  was  a 
real  delight.  The  Edîtor  well  remembers  the  secret  pleas- 
ure  with  which  he  invariably  saw  him  corne  into  the 
room,  and  the  feeling  which  the  announcement  of  his 
death  caused,  as  of  a  loss  which,  in  kind,  could  never  be 
made  up.  There  were  veins  in  his  conversation,  from  which 
more  good  was  to  be  gained  in  a  pleasant  hour  after  din- 
ner,  than  from  many  a  lengthened  serions  discourse. 

*  WbotcTGc  unotuit  of  truth  there  ma;  b«  in  Mr.  Kobinion'i  oim  idca  of 
bis  legil  ftttnimnsntï,  be,  nc  bU  STeiits,  b>  th«  Ditïy  ibom,  WM  •  grett  nodar 
□f  Ii^bI  bookt,  whUa  he  wu  ia  praoHce  &t  ttu  bar. 


TbroughoQt  lîfe  Mr.  Kobinson  was  a  man  of  nnusual 
actîvîty.  He  hiinself  would  hardly  hâve  admitted  this. 
A  title  tliat  suggested  itself  to  him  for  his  Beminisceaces 
was,  "  Eetrospect  of  &a  Idle  Life,"  Wheu  on  one  occa- 
eioa  he  was  told  by  his  médical  attendant  that  he  had 
beea  using  his  brain  too  much,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
absurd."  He  would  say  of  himself,  that  while  he  talked 
too  much  he  did  nothing.  But,  in  truth,  men  "who  hâve 
nothing  to  do  "  are  very  serviceable  membera  of  aociety, 
if  they  only  know  how  to  employ  their  time. 

Those  who  knew  him  beat,  protested  againat  the  aelf- 
Teproaehea  he  heaped  upon  himself  for  net  being  of  more 
use.  Misa  Denman  aaya  in  a  letter  :  "  I  must  scold 
you  in  good  eameat.  ^Vhat  can  you  mean  by  complaiu- 
ing  of  being  uaeless  in  the  world,  when  you  must  be  con- 
Bcious  that  every  human  being  you  ever  called  friend  has 
found  you  one  in  any  and  every  emergency  where  your 
kindness  and  services  could  be  made  available  ?  Do  we 
not  ail  feel  and  acknowledge  this,  and  are  you  the  only 
foi^tful  person  ?  l 'Il  tnU.  you  what  you  ahould  do. 
When  the  uncomfortable  diacouraging  idea  ia  taking  hold 
of  your  mind,  call  over  the  namea  of  the  persons  you 
hâve  been  most  intimate  with,  and  aak  yourself  before 
you  dismiss  each  name.  Hâve  I  never  done  a  service, 
given  uaeful  advice  or  pecuniary  aid,  to  tliia  peraoo  î 
Try  this,  and  I  think  your  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
iancied  evil,"  He  was,  as  he  himself  expreaaed  it,  "  a 
busy  idle  man." 

In  the  early  part  of  hia  life,  simple  habita  and  a  very 
limited  expenditure  were  neceaaary  to  "  make  both  ends 
meet."  But  when  his  means  became  considérable  he  had 
no  deaire  to  alter,  materially,  bis  mode  of  living.  He  did 
not  covet  the  kind  of  rank  and  station  which  are  attained 
by  a  costly  establishment  nnd  aluxurious  table.  He  had 
not  a  single  expensive  habit  ;  but  he  aaid,  "  My  parsi- 
mony  does  not  extend  to  othera."  He  would  rather  help 
Bome  widow  to  bring  up  her  children,  or  some  proraiaing 

5)ung  man  to  obtain  superior  educational  advantagea. 
ut  he  had  his  own  method  of  giving.     It  was  rather  in 
the  spirit  of  gcnerosity,  tlian  of  charity,  in  the  narrower 
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sensé  of  tliat  word.  He  had  his  pensîoners  among  the 
poor,  but  he  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  dependence,  and  was  conscientiously  ou  his  guard 
against  that  kind  of  liberality  which  is  easily  taken  in. 
There  were  friends  to  whom  he  used  to  say,  "  If  you  kuow 
of  any  case  in  which  money  will  do  good,  corne  to  me  T'  * 
And  he  did  not  like  to  be  much  thanked  ;  he  felt  humili- 
ated  by  it,  when  he  had  simply  followed  the  natural  dic- 
tâtes of  kindness  and  good-will.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  promoting  the  enjoyraent  of  the  young.  "  In  the  hap- 
piness  of  the  young,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
"  we,  the  aged,  if  we  are  not  grossiy  selfish,  shaU  be  able 
to  take  pleasure."  If  it  were  rumored  that  the  students 
of  University  Hall  wanted  the  relief  of  a  dance,  towards 
the  close  of  a  session  of  hard  study,  they  would  presently 
hear  that  an  anonymous  friend  had  presented  £  50  for  the 
purpose.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  gifts.  He  would 
often  get  some  friend  to  choose  a  wedding  présent,  and  the 
value  was  "  not  to  be  less  than  a  sum  named,"  —  always  a 
handsome  amount.  With  a  J^ook-gift,  he  would  some- 
times  send  a  long  and  valuable  letter  about  the  best  way 
to  read  it.  In  llome,  on  the  birthday  of  Pepina,  Miss 
Maxîkenzie's  adopted  child,  he  put  into  her  hands  a  prés- 
ent of  money,  with  a  kind  letter  of  ad\'ice,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  valuable  to  her  in  after  life.  There  was 
often  peculiar  delicacy  in  his  acts  of  generosity.  In  one 
of  his  tours,  he  found  his  old  friend  Charlotte  Serviere 
somewliat  narrowed  in  her  circumstances,  and,  calling  at 
Frankfort  on  his  way  back,  he  begged  her  to  do  him  the 
favor  of  relieving  him  of  a  part  of  the  too  large  balance 
which  his  tour  had  left  in  his  hands,  and  to  excuse  a 
pecuniary  gift  from  an  old  friend.  He  would  not  let  her 
express  the  gratitude  she  felt  ;  but  on  leaving  the  house, 
on  a  subséquent  visit,  he  could  not  prevent  the  old  ser- 
vant from  seizing  him  by  the  hand  and  sayhig,  "  I  thank 
you  for  the  great  joy  you  hâve  given  to  the  Fraulein."  Some 
who  are  now  thriving  in  fortune,  and  holding  a  prominent 
place  in  the  literary  world,  will  remember  the  little  "  sealed 

*  Mr.  Robinson  often  said  to  E.  W.  Field  :  ^*  You  cannot  think  what  a  trou- 
ble it  U  to  me  to  Bpend  a  shilling  on  myself  ;  but  if  yoa  know  of  any  good 
wty  of  luing  my  money,  oome  to  me.** . 


notes,"  contaîning  a  valuable  enclosure,  for  which  lie 
would  fain  hâve  it  believed  that  a  voliune  or  two  of  the 
aathor'a  worka,  or  a  ticket  to  a  course  of  lectures,  waa  am- 
ple retum.  Nor  was  his  generosity  by  any  means  con- 
fined  to  pecuniary  gifts  and  personal  exertioos. 

Not  a  few  of  his  best  anecdotes  bave  got,  prematurely, 
into  print.  Tliis  was  inévitable  with  a  good  talker.  And 
he  woidd  not  hâve  avoided  it,  if  be  could,  by  putting  a 
restraint  on  the  sociability  of  his  nature,  though  he  did 
like  to  hâve  his  anecdotes  told  as  tbey  ouglit  to  be.  Not 
only,  liowever,  did  some  of  his  beat  anecdotes  get  abroad,  if 
sometimes  in  an  imperfect  form,  but  be  seems  to  hâve  had 
no  disposition  to  keep  back  other  matter,  though  strictly 
under  his  own  controL  When  he  heard  that  Moore  was 
preparing  a  "  Life  of  Eyion,"  lie  wTote  a  letter,  -which,  it 
appears,  never  reacbed  its  destination,  giving  a  full  ac- 
count  of  those  highly  interesting  interviewa,  in  which 
Goethe's  opinions  of  Byron  were  expressed.  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin,  in  her  "  Characteristica  of  Goethe,"  and  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Blake,"  not  to  mention  othera,  re- 
ceived  valuable  contributions  from  Mr.  Bobinson  ;  and 
thia,  notwithatanding  that  recollections  of  his  ovvn  wonld, 
in  ail  probability,  be  some  day  publisbed. 

His  love  for  the  young  showed  itself,  not  only  in  his 
thoughtfulness  for  their  pleasure,  but  also  in  the  allow- 
ance  he  made  for  their  feulta.*  Jean  Paul  saya,  that  in 
the  young  man  the  wing  feathers  (the  impulsive  énergies) 
are  chiefly  developed,  and  that  the  tail  feathers  (the  bal- 
ancing  power,  or  judgment)  are  the  growth  of  later  years. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Eobinson,  though  himself  of  the  wideat 
toleration,  thougbt  "  intolérance  not  inexcusable  in  a 
young  man.  Tolérance  cornes  with  âge."  His  own  large 
expérience  of  diveraity  of  opinion,  taste,  and  feeling, 
combined  with  excellence  of  character,  had  made  bim 
thoroughly  catholic  in  spirit  ;  and  with  his  tendency  to 
flelf-deproeiation,  he  was  (to  borrow  Dr.  King's  exprès- 
Bion)  "  too  modeat  to  be  tolérant."     But  there  were  two 

•  Not  indeei)  for  the  fiiulls  of  the  Toiing  only.     "  Dr.  E.  «pota  with  fpirit 
■haut  T.    I  di.fi.nil*d  noor  T.  as  weil'u  i  could,  wilh  more  love  lliui  togic 
ed  me  on,  wbo  lova*  ail  hb  old  friendi;  b» 
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classes  of  persons  who  fonned  exceptions.  One  consisted 
of  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  his  demigods  ;  the 
other  class  is  indicated  by  his  own  words  :  "  I  cannot  tol- 
erate  the  toleration  of  slavery."  Of  thèse  two  forms  of 
intolérance,  the  first,  which  cost  him  some  friendships,  he 
acknowledged  as  a  fault,  and,  on  varions  occasions,  ex- 
pressed  his  deep  regret  at  it,  as  arising  from  a  want  of 
control  over  his  temper  ;  the  second  he  felt  to  be  a  vir- 
tue.  To  one  who  was  satirical  on  the  subject  of  slaverj^ 
he  said  :  "  Lord  John  is  fair  game,  and  the  TimeSy  and  the 
Whigs  too,  if  by  Whigs  you  mean  the  great  Whig  fam- 
ilies  ;  but  humanity  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  irony." 

Mr.  Robinson  used  to  lament  that  he  had  not  the  fac- 
nlty  of  giving  a  graphie  account  of  the  illustrions  men 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  had,  at  ail  events, 
one  qualification  for  interesting  others,  —  he  was  inter- 
ested  liimself.  The  masters  of  style  hâve  no  arts  which 
can  take  the  place  of  a  writer's  own  enthusiasm  in  his 
subject.  Mr.  Robinson's  descriptions  are  often  ail  the 
more  effective  from  their  very  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
The  Italian  tour,  with  Wordsworth,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  What  was  written  on  the  joumeys  is,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  equal  to  the  ordinary  home  Diary.  Nor  is 
that  tour  one  of  the  best,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concemed. 
And  yet  the  few  notes  jotted  down  day  by  day  are  ad- 
mirably  illustrative  of  Wordsworth's  mind  and  character, 
and  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  "  Memorials  "  written 
by  him  afterwards.  The  poet's  love  for  natural  beauties 
rather  than  works  of  art,  for  the  country  rather  than  the 
towns,  for  fresh  life  in  bird,  or  flower,  or  little  child, 
rather  than  for  the  relies  of  the  things  of  old,  —  his  an- 
noyance  at  the  long  streets  of  Bologna,  —  his  eagemess 
to  départ  from  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Ischl,  — 
the  wide  différence  in  his  interest  in  those  places  which 
hâve  influenced  the  character  and  works  of  a  great  man, 
and  those  which  hâve  only  been  outwardly  associated 
with  him,  —  his  being  allured  by  the  sound  of  a  stream, 
and  led  on  and  on  till  midday,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  expected  back  to  breakfast,  and  the  relief  his  anxions 
friend  felt  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  same  sound»  kncwing 


that  it  wonld  be  likely  to  be  irrésistible  to  the  truant, 
and  tracking  him  out  by  this  clew,  —  thèse  and  kindred 
touches  of  character  hâve  in  tliem  the  material  and  col- 
oring  of  geniiine  biography. 

The  time  spent  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  Germany,  as  a 
young  man,  vras  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  And  he  did 
not  dérive  the  advantage  of  between  four  and  five  years' 
study  there,  iu  the  beat  society,  vrithout  leaving  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  many,  whose  esteem  and  friend- 
ship  were,  jn  the  higheat  degree,  honorable  to  him,  as  well 
as  a  rich  posaeasion.  He  must  hâve  been  a  tolerable 
German  scholar  to  bave  been  able  to  personate  Profesaop 
Fichte  to  the  lionizing  landlord  and  the  confidential 
priest.  What  warra  greetings  he  invariably  received  at 
Jena  and  Weimar,  Frankfort  and  Heidelbei^  !  So  thor- 
OHghly  had  he  entered  into  the  thoughts  and  customs  of 
his  German  friends,  that  they  felt  themaelvea  to  be  undeiv 
stood  by  him,  and  fuUy  tniated  him  to  represent  them  on 
his  retum  to  his  native  country.  And  certainly  if  he 
wete  a  "  missionary  of  Eng^ish  poetry  in  Germany,"  he 
■waa  also  a  missionary  of  German  literature  in  England. 
Thjs  is  amply  acknowledged  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Frederick 
Perthea."  "  Besser,  the  partner  of  Perthes,  writing  from 
England  in  1814,  says  :  "  Such  men  as  Robinson  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  A  better  modium  than  thia 
remarkable  and  most  attractive  man  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  Germany  to  find.  I  imconsciously  place  him,  in 
my  mind,  by  the  side  of  Villers,  and  then  the  différent 
influence  which  a  thorough  German  éducation  has  had 
on  the  Frenchman  and  on  the  Englishman  is  veiy  strik- 
ing." 

Mr.  Robinson's  breakfast  and  dinner  parties  were  char- 
acteristically  interesting.  He  did  not  seek  to  gather 
about  him  either  the  lions  or  the  wits  of  the  day.  There 
were  witty  men  and  eminent  men  at  Ida  table,  but  not 'as 
siKh  were  they  invited.  None  were  allowed  to  corne  there 
who  showed  themselves  to  be  either  intolérant  or  subser- 
vient  He  liked  to  gatlier  around  him  cultivated  and 
eamest  representatives  of  varioua  phases  of  political  and 

•  VoL  I.,  oh.  xlx.,  p.  268. 


religions  thought  "  Hia  house  "  (Mr.  Taylor  said  in  hîs 
addïesa  at  Highgate)  "waa  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
minds  from  the  most  opposite  points  in  the  wide  horizon 
of  opinion.  Soi'tcned  by  his  génial  spirit,  and  animated 
by  lus  cheerful  flow  of  kindly  and  interesting  talk.  Tories 
and  Libérais,  Higb-Churcbmen  and  Dissentcra,  found 
themselves  side  by  side  at  hia  hospitable  board,  without 
aiiapecting  that  they  were  enemies,  and  leamed  there,  if 
tbey  had  never  leamed  it  before,  how  much  deeper  and 
atronger  is  the  common  human  heart,  which  binds  us  ail 
in  one,  than  those  intellectual  différences  wliich  are  the 
witness  of  our  weakness  and  infallibility,  and  sometimes 
the  expression  of  our  obstinacy  and  sclf-will."  It  was, 
indeed,  no  amall  privilège  to  hear  the  passing  topica  of 
the  day,  and  the  chief  questions  of  literature,  talked  over 
by  able  men  of  such  widely  differing  points  of  view,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  lundness.  And  the 
host,  who  waa  as  free  in  the  expreasion  of  bis  own  opin- 
ions as  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  othera, 
seldom  failed  to  brii^  to  beaf  on  the  question  under  con- 
aideration  some  recollection  from  Weimar  or  Highgate,  a 
walk  with  Wordsworth  at  Eydal,  or  an  evening  with 
Charlea  Lamb. 

To  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  Mr.  Eobinson 
what  he  aays  respecting  religion  may  sometimes  be  puz- 
zling.  Tliere  are  occaaiona  when  his  words  seem  to  imply 
that  with  him  belief  was  rather  hoped  for  than  an  actual 
poasession.  He  tbonght  there  was  more  real  piety  in  the 
exclamation  of  tlie  anxious  father  in  the  Gospels,  "  Lord, 
ï  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  than  in  the  confident 
and  self-satiafied  assertion  of  the  longest  creed.  His 
sympathy  in  opinions  waa  with  those  who  hâve  exercised 
the  fulleat  liberty  of  thought.  He  had  traversed  far  and 
wide  the  realms  of  theological  spéculation,  and  in  every 
pfui  he  had  found  sincère  and  devout  meu.  But  he  waa 
always  interested  and  touched  by  genuine  religions  feel- 
ing,  wherever  he  found  it, — whethçr  in  the  simple  and 
fervent  faith  of  the  Moraviana  at  Ebersdorf,  or  in  the 
blessinga  which  the  old  Catholic  woman  at  BischotTsheiiii* 

*  Wlwn  Chiittita  BnDUno  had  besn  ttfoboot. 


poured  upon  Chriatian  Brentano,  or  in  the  veaper  service 
at  the  wayaide  inn  in  the  Tyrol,  or  in  the  family  worship 
at  Ambleside,  wbere  "  swect  Jessie  "  Harden  "  read  the 
prayers."  He  thoroughly  entered  into  the  sentiment  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Eeligio  Medici,"  —  "I  cannot  laugh  at, 
but  lather  pity,  the  fniitless  joumeys  of  pdgrims,  or  con- 
demn  the  miaerable  condition  of  friara  ;  for  though  ini8- 
placed  in  circumatances,  there  ia  something  in  it  of  dévo- 
tion I  could  never  hear  tlie  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an 
élévation,  or  think  it  a  sufEicient  warrant,  because  they 
erred  in  one  circnmstance,  for  me  to  err  in  aU,  —  that  ia, 
in  silence  and  contempt,  Whilat,  therefore,  they  directed 
their  dévotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God,  and  recti- 
fied  the  errors  of  tbeir  prayers  by  rightly  ordering  raine 
own"  Looking  to  the  church  of  tbe  future,  he  hoped 
there  -would  be  found  in  it  "  the  greateat  quantity  of  rdig- 
ion  founded  on  devotîonal  sentiment,  and  the  leaat  quan- 
tity  of  church  govemment  compatible  with  it,  and  con- 
sistent with  oraer."  The  concluding  paragraph  of  fais 
obituary  of  bis  friend  Anthony  Kobinson,  \vrittea  in 
3827,  is  strikingly  applicable  to  himself  :  "  Could  Mr. 
Bobinson  be  justly  deemed  a  religious  man  ?  If  religion 
be  a  System  of  confident  conclusions  on  ail  the  great 
pointa  of  metaphysical  spéculation,  as  they  respect  the 
univerae  and  itâ  author,  —  man  and  his  position  in  the 
one,  and  relation  to  the  other,  —  it  must  be  owned  Mr. 
Rolànson  laid  no  daim  to  the  cbaracter.  But  if  the  reli- 
gious jtri'ncipie  be  that  which  lays  the  foundations  of  ail 
truth  deeper  than  the  extemal  and  visible  world  ;  if  reli- 

fious  feeling  lie  in  humble  submission  to  the  unknown 
nfinite  Being,  who  produced  ail  things,  and  in  a  deep 
sensé  of  the  duty  of  striving  to  act  and  live  in  conform- 
ity  with  the  will  of  that  Being  ;  if,  further,  Christianity 
consist  in  acknowledging  the  Christian  Scriptnres  as  the 
exposition  of  the  Divine  will,  and  the  guide  of  huraan 
conduct,  —  then,  surely,  he  may  boldly  claim  to  be  a 
member  of  that  true  Christian  Catholic  Church,  accordii^ 
to  his  own  définition  of  it,  —  '  An  association  of  men  for 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  the  praetice  of  piety,  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue.'  "  * 

•  ilonlUg  RtfOiîKrg,  192T,  p.  383. 


Mr.  RobinsoQ  was  an  eamest  thinker  on  thé  profoimâ- 
est  and  most  difficult  religious  Bubjects.  This  was  espe- 
cially  Uie  case  in  hiâ  old  âge.  A3  we  like  to  look  up  to 
tlie  Btars,  though  vre  may  not  be  able  to  tell  their  magni- 
tude or  tlieir  distance,  and  to  behold  the  majesty  of  tlie 
sea,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  fethom  its  depths, 
80  he  seemed  to  be  attiacted  to  the  great  problems  of  re- 
ligion, as  if  he  liked  to  feel  tbeir  infînitude,  rather  than 
hoped  to  find  their  solution.  He  stated  as  bis  expéri- 
ence, that  "  Beligion  in  âge  supphes  the  animal  spirits  of 
youth."  His  old  âge  had  ita  pathetic  side,  as,  îndeed, 
every  old  âge  must  hâve. 

Those  who,  in  his  later  years,  met  him  in  society,  and 
saw  how  fiill  of  life  he  was,  with  what  zest  and  anima- 
tion he  told  his  old  s'ories,  merely  requiring,  now  and 
thcu,  help  as  to  a  name  or  a  date,  may  easily  hâve  im- 
agined  his  strength  greater  than  it  really  was. 

But  though  few,  perhapa,  bave  ever  so  cloaely  watched 
the  approach  of  infirmity,  and  though  he  vas  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  Growing  old  is  like  growing  poor,  a  sort 
of  going  down  in  the  world,"  his  fréquent  expression  was, 
"  Tbia  does  not  make  me  melancholy."  And  when,  at 
last,  "everything  seemed  to  tire,"  there  was,  with  thia 
feeling  of  mortal  weariness,  another  feeling,  which  was 
that  he  was 

"  On  the  brink  ot  being  bom." 

T.  S. 


The  Editer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assist- 
ance he  bas  receîved  ;  and  would  especially  mention 
James  Gairdner,  Esq.,  of  the  Becord  Office  ;  George 
Scharf,  Eaq.,  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  intimate  and  highly 
valued  frienda  ;  and  J.  Morley,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Burke  : 
a  Historical  Study,"  &c.  Mr.  Gairdner  made  the  sélec- 
tions in  some  of  îhe  yeara.  The  proois  hâve  had  the  ad- 
vautage  of  additional  notes,  especially  In  connection  with 
art,  by  Mr.  Scbarf,  and  of  excellent  suggestions  by  Mr. 
Morley.    Dr.  Wf^ner  bas  rendered  a  like  service,  in  re- 


gard  to  those  parts  whîch  relate  to  Germany.  The  ad- 
mirable paper  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  at  the  end  of  the  secoud 
volume,  speaks  for  itself.  In  acknowledging  the  kind- 
neas  of  Lady  Byron's  relatives,  in  regard  to  the  letters 
by  her,  the  Editer  eannot  but  add  the  expression  of  a 
hope,  that,  before  long,  the  public  may  hâve  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  Ûie  correspondence 
of  one  capable  of  writing  such  letters. 
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REMINISCENCES 


HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER  L 

PAUILT  AND  OHILDHOOD. 

IT  ÎB  one  of  the  evidencea,  or  ahall  I  say  conséquences,  of  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  tbat  I  am  capable  of  deriving  pleas- 
ure  from  things,  the  absence  or  even  loss  of  which  does  not 
give  me  pain.  I  should  hâve  rejoiced  had  I  bcen  well  bom, 
Gould  I  hâve  rcckoned  hîstorical  charactera  among  my  ances- 
tora  ;  but  it  has  never  occaeioned  mo  any  serioua  uneasinesB 
that  my  fàmily  are  of  as  insignificant  a  claee  a;s  can  be  im- 
Bgined.  Âmoug  the  KobineouB  I  caunot  Qnd  a  BÎnglo  individual 
who  appeara  to  hâve  acquired  any  distinction,  and  among  the 
Crablâ  only  a  remote  probabiUty  of  an  affinity  to  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  name,  who  haa  ever  been  beard  of,  —  and  that 
ù  the  Poet 

My  father  used  to  say  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a 
tanner  nt  Bildeston  in  Suffolk,  and  that  his  name  was  Henry. 
Mj/  grcftt-grandiather  vas  Thomas.  Ho  was  a  tanner  at  Sud- 
biuy,  where  he  ia  said  to  hâve  attained  the  dignity  of  Mayor. 

Some  circumstancea  concaming  the  marriage  of  my  father 
and  mother  are  worth  writing  down.  I  hâve  forgotten  from 
whom  I  heard  them.  My  mother,  Jemima  Crabb,  was  tlie 
eldeat  daughter  of  a  large  family,  and  when  of  an  ^e  to  be 
useful  she  left  her  fatheHs  crowded  houae  to  réside  at  Bury 
with  a  famUy  very  intimate  with  her  own.  Mr.  Bullen,  the 
head  of  this  family,  being  a  Dissenter,  it  waa  quite  a  matter 
of  coni^o  that  Misa  Crabb  ahould  bc  kuown  to  the  Bobinsons. 
My  grandfather  waa  reputed  wealthy,  and  was  certainly  ona 
of  the  most  respectable  of  tlie  Dissenters.  Jemima  Crabb 
coiUd  havo  vcry  little  fortune,  and  my  grandfather  did  not 
cousent  to  a  love-match  between  her  and  his  second  son  Henry. 
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She  therofore  retumcd  to  'Wattîaficld.  One  day  her  brother 
Zachariah  Bceing  Henry  Robinson  in  the  mnrket-place,  said  to 
him,  "  Not  jet  married,  Master  Henry  1  I  ejpected  to  hear 
of  jour  mamage  before  this  time."  Henry  anawered,  "No, 
Mr.  Zachary,  as  I  cannot  hâve  your  sister  Mimio  I  won't 
morry  at  aÛ,"  A  few  days  after  this,  a.  lettor  came  to  him 
from  Misa  Crabb,  in  which  ahe  said  ahe  was  sorry  for  what  aho 
had  heard  from  her  brother,  —  that  it  would  be  ainful  in  him 
not  to  niarry,  for  it  is  God'a  ordinance,  and  he  should  uot  re- 
fuse to  do  so  1>ecauBe  ho  could  not  hâve  the  Srat  woman  ho 
hod  takeu  a  liking  to.  It  would  be  undutiful  to  hie  father 
also,  who  did  not  approve  of  hÎB  marrytng  her.  She  hoped 
to  hear  that  he  had  thougbt  bctter  of  this,  and  that  he  would 
make  a  happy  marriago  io  conformity  with  hia  father's  wiahes. 
This  lettor  Hemy  ehowcd  to  hia  brother  Thomas,  who  carrîcd 
it  to  hÎB  father.  The  old  gentleman  waa  so  pleased  with  ita 
tone  that  he  witlidrew  his  objection.  Henry  immediately  wcnt 
over  to  Wattiafield  with  thc  good  news,  and  the  marriage  soon 
followed.     It  took  place  in  1766. 

There  were  bom  two  children,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  nnd 
beeides  thèse,  Ihomae,  bom  January  25,  1770;  Habaidcuk, 
bom  Juno  4,  1771,  and  Henry  Crabb,  the  wrîter  of  theee 
BeminiBcenceB,  bom  May  13,  1775. 

WhoD  I  waa  about  twenty-one  ycars  of  ago,  I  met  on  a 
stage-coach  a  veiy  gcntlemanly  man,  who,  hearing  my  uame, 
nskcd  me  whcther  my  father  waa  not  a  tanner,  and  whether 
my  motber's  name  was  not  Crabb.  Surprised  at  the  question 
from  a  stranger,  I  inquired  why  he  auked.  He  thua  eiplained 
himBolf  :  "  More  than  twcnty  years  ago  I  attended  the 
Oentlemen's  Club  at  tho  Angel,  when  the  chairmau  gave  as  a 
toaat,  '  The  Handaome  Couple  '  ;  1  was  from  tho  country,  and 
it  waa  then  rolated  to  mo  that  that  moming  tbere  had  been 
married  a  couple  said  to  be  the  hondsomeat  pair  erer  known 
to  hâve  lived  at  Bury.  I  rccolloct  that  the  namea  were  Rob- 
inson and  Crabb,  and  that  he  waa  a  young  tanuer." 

In  gênerai,  it  ia  not  eaay  to  fii  a  date  to  the  earliest  recol- 
lections.  My  motber's  pocket-books  aupply  a  few,  The  Tcry 
earliest  that  I  am  awore  of  is  the  bcing  token  ont  one  night 
in  the  arme  of  tho  nurse  to  see  an  illumination.  I  reooUect 
being  frightoned  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  some  fireworks,  and 
that  advantage  was  token  of  my  ciying  to  oany  me  home. 
Kow  my  motber  writes  uader  Febmary  15,  1779,  "The 
towQ  (Buiy  St.  EdmundB)  illumioated  in  hooor  of  Admirai 
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KeppeL"  I  vas  thea  three  yeors  and  nine  montba  old,  being 
born  May  13,  1776. 

I  recollect  goiug  to  a  dame'B  Bchool,  to  a  Mrs.  Bard  who 
lived  in  a  reiy  amall  house  ïd  the  South  Gat«  Street.  I  find 
a  pajment  of  five  ehillings  to  Mrs.  Bard,  —  one  quarter,  for 
H.  C.  R.     ThJBwasin  July,  1780. 

I  bave  a  veiy  elear  recollection  of  eeeing  my  aunt  William- 
Bon  enter  the  keeping-room  one  moming  and  hft  up  her  banda 
in  a  melaucholy  way,  on  which  my  mother  eiclaimed,  "  My 
father'B  dead  !  "  In  her  pockot-book  she  bas  written,  Februaiy 
25, 1781  :  "  My  dear  father  died.  26tb,  Siater  hère  by  break- 
fW."  Tbis  same  aunt  Williamson  had  a  dolefiil  tone  of  voice 
«hich  I  used  to  make  game  of  ;  I  recollect  being  reproved  for 
ciying  out  on  her  coming  one  day  from  Wattiafield,  "  Behold, 
the  groaner  oometh." 

I  find  that  thèse  are  nofc  the  Tery  earliest  recollections,  for 
it  appears  that  my  grandmother  Crabb  died  Juno  22,  1779; 
Bow  I  Tery  weD  recollect  hearing  it  discussed  with  my  mother 
■whether  the  departed  would  be  known  in  the  other  world,  and 
■aying,  "  1  shall  know  my  grandmamma  in  beaven  by  tbe  green 
libbon  round  her  cap." 

Ânother  very  early,  but  alBO  faint  recollection  îb  of  going 
vith  my  motber  to  see  the  camp  on  Fombam  Heath,  of  being 
kwt  there,  and  taken  into  a  tent  by  some  officers  and  feasted, 
and  while  there  aeeing  my  mother  pasa,  and  calliug  out  to 
her  with  great  joy.  TbiB  must  bave,  been  in  tho  summer  of 
1778. 

Of  early  éducation  and  rebgiouB  instruction  I  recollect  next 
to  nothing.  I  waa  an  unruly  boy,  and  my  mother  had  not 
Btrengtb  to  keep  me  in  order.  My  fatber  never  attempted  it. 
I  bave  a  faint  impression  of  baving  leamt  a  catechism,  in 
which  there  waa  tbis  :  "  Dear  child,  can  you  tell  me  what  you 
are  î  "  A.  "  I  am  a  child  of  wratb  like  unto  others."  I  hâve 
never  found  this  preciaely  in  any  catechism,  —  but  I  was 
brought  up  with  Calvinistic  feelings. 

It  appeatB  from  my  mother'B  pocket-book  that  I  went  to 
Bchool  in  the  year  1781  to  old  Mr.  Blomfield.  He  was  tho 
grondfather  of  the  présent  Bishop  of  London.  My  brothcrs 
weat  with  me  for  a  short  time.  Tbey  went  to  a  boarding- 
ichool  in  1782,  and  then,  I  incline  to  think,  I  waa  removM 
to  an  inferior  English  andWriting  Scbool  kept  bya  Mr.  Lease. 

One  really  interesting  occurrence  1  recollect  wbich  I  bave 
often  tbought  of  u  significant.    There  lued  to  be  given  to  the 
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bp7  who  was  at  the  hcad  of  his  class  a  box  and  ring,  and  he 
had  a  présent  if  he  could  keep  it  a  certain  number  of  days. 
On  one  occasion  I  lost  it,  to  my  great  sorrow,  and  as  I  thought, 
very  unjustly;  therefore  next  day  I  went  boldly  to  young 
Blomfield,  who  was  an  usher  nnder  his  father,  and  with  a  book 
m  my  haiid,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  injured  innocence,  said, 

"  Sir,  you  tiimed  me  down  for  spelling  the  word so,  bnt 

I  was  right  after  ail.  There,  see  !  I  was  right."  Mr.  Blom- 
field smiled,  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  said  :  "  Wcll,  Henry, 
as  you  rcad  it  in  a  printed  book  you  are  not  to  blâme,  but 
that  *8  printed  wrong."  I  was  quite  confounded,  I  believed  as 
firmly  in  the  infallibility  of  print  as  any  good  Catholic  can  in 
the  infallibility  of  his  church.  I  knew  that  naiighty  boys 
would  tell  stories,  but  how  a  book  could  contain  a  falsehood 
was  quite  incompréhensible. 

I  will  hère  mention  what  is  the  most  important  of  ail  my 
réminiscences,  viz.  that  in  my  childhood  my  mother  was  to 
me  everything,  and  I  hâve  no  hésitation  in  ascribing  to  her 
every  good  moral  or  religions  feeling  I  had  in  my  childhood  or 
youth.  Had  she  possessed  more  knowledge  and  more  activity 
she  might  havc  made  a  much  better  character  of  me.  But  she 
was  guided  by  the  instinct  of  mothcrly  love  and  pions  feelings. 
It  was,  I  dare  say,  with  a  purpose,  that  when  I  had  one  day 
brought  home  a  pin  firom  Mrs.  Ling's  (an  old  lady  with  whom 
she  used  to  drink  tea)  she  made  me  carry  it  back  with  an  apol- 
ogy,  my  excuse  being  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  any  value  : 
she  thus  gave  me  a  respect  for  property.  This  same  Mrs.  Ling 
had  an  engraving  in  her  parler.  She  told  me  it  was  Elisha 
raising  the  Shunammite's  son.  And  what  story  was  that,  I 
asked  her.  "  I  thought,  Master  R.,  you  had  been  better  edu- 
cated,"  she  replied,  very  formally.  I  was  much  afi&onted,  but 
set  about  reading  the  Bible  immediately. 

My  mother's  mantua-maker  was  a  Roman  Catholic  I  was 
one  day  told  to  go  to  her,  but  was  unwiUing  to  do  so  ;  I  said  I 
was  afraid  of  her,  I  was  told  she  was  a  Pope  and  woidd  do  me 
a  harm.  My  mother  scolded  me  as  a  silly  boy  and  forced  me 
to  go.  I  believe  she  gave  Mrs.  Girt  a  hint,  for  the  latter  bribed 
me  to  religions  tolérance  by  giving  me  shreds  of  silk  and  satin 
to  clothe  pictures  with,  which  was  a  favorite  employment. 
Tliis  reminds  me  that  I  had  very  early  a  great  horror  of 
Popeiy,  my  first  notions  of  which  were  taken  from  a  ballad 
relating  how 

"  As  Mordccai  the  Jew  one  day 
Was  skatiug  o*er  the  ic7  way," 
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hâ  fcll  ia,  Emâ  would  h,tve  becn  drowned,  but  a  Poplsh  priest 
came  by.  Tho  Jew  called  for  help.  "  You,  a  Jew  I  I  wou't 
help  a  Jew."  "  If  you  will  help  me  out  I  will  be  baptized" 
"  You  must  be  baptized  firtt."  The  Jew  conaented,  and  then 
b^gcd  to  be  takeu  out.  "  No,"  said  the  prieat,  "  if  I  let  you 
out  you  will  relapse  into  Judalam  and  so  be  damned.  1  wiU 
rather  sare  your  bouL" 

"  And  MTÏng  tbis  ho  ÏD  a  tries 
Clapped  Mordiicai  beneatb  tbs  ice." 

Could  and  would  men  closely  examine  they  would  probably 
find  that  their  moat  inveterate  reLgîous  préjudices,  which  they 
think  their  moat  valuable  rehgioua  convictions,  are  of  audi 
origin.  But  Mrs.  Girt's  bits  of  silk  wcnt  far  to  counteroct 
the  ballad. 

When  a  child,  like  other  ohildren,  my  faith  waa  implicit  in 
.  vhat  I  waa  told  to  bo  true  by  my  mothcr,  and  I  hâve  no  aenae 
of  dévotion  now,  which  I  did  not  catch  from  her. 

The  name  of  the  miniater  whose  rehgious  aervices  my  father  ■ 
and  motber  attended  was  Lincolne.  He  waa  a  gentlemimly  per- 
Bon  and  inspired  reapect,  eapecially  by  a  very  largo  white  wig. 
He  was  often  at  out  house,  and  his  two  daughtcra  were  my 
motber'B  very  great  ôicnds.  When  he  came  I  uaed  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  îc^  I  was  always  running  about  as  well  as  talk- 
ing,  and  he  was  afraid  for  his  gouty  tocs.  When  I  aet  about 
reading  the  Bible  I  used  to  ask  my  mother  questions.     Her 

r-udent  answer  frequeutly  was,  "  Ask  the  minister,  my  dear." 
recoUect  hearing  aome  anecdotes  told  of  me  and  the  minister, 
and  aome  I  seem  to  recollect  mysclf,  one  especialiy.  I  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  the  Book  of  Révélation  ;  and  I  hâve  heord,  but 
thia  I  don't  recollect,  that  I  aaked  Mr.  L.  to  preach  &om  that 
book,  becauae  it  waa  my  fcvorite.  "  And  why  is  it  your  fiivorita 
book,  Heniy  î  "  "  B^use  it  is  so  pretty  and  eoay  to  under-  » 
Btaud."  ': 

I  had  a  happy  childhood.  The  only  sufTering  I  recoUect  was  ' 
the  reatraint  impoeed  npon  me  on  Sundaya,  eapccially  bcing 
forced  to  go  twice  to  meeting  ;  an  injurioua  practicc  I  am  satia- 
fied.  To  be  forced  to  ait  atill  for  two  hours,  not  understanding  a 
word,  was  a  grievance  too  hard  to  be  borne.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  look  into  a  picture-book,  but  was  condemued  to  ait  with  my 
handa  before  me,  or  atand,  according  to  the  aervice.  The  cou- 
sequence  waa  that  I  waa  oftcn  sent  to  bed  without  my  supper 
for  bad  behavior  at  meeting.  In  the  evening  my  father  used 
to  read  aloud  Mr.  Uenry'a  Commentary,  and  in  winter  it  was  my 
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agreeable  occupation  to  tum  the  apple-pie  that  was  in  a  Dutch- 
oven  before  the  fire,  which  was  a  great  relief  frora  Mr.  Henry. 
Once  I  recollect  being  whipped  by  my  mother  for  being  naughty 
at  meeting.     A  sad  préparation  for  a  religions  lifc. 

Now  and  then,  by  way  of  treat  or  reward  for  good  behavior, 
I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Independent  meeting  to  hear  Mr. 
Waldcgrave  preach.  Mr.  W.  as  I  afterwards  knew,  was  an 
ignorant,  noisy,  ranting  preacher  ;  he  bawlcd  loud,  thumped 
the  cushion,  and  sometimes  criod.  He  was,  however,  a  kind 
man,  and  of  course  he  was  a  favorite  of  mine.  It  l)elong8  per- 
haps  to  a  later  time,  but  I  well  recollect  he  repcatedly  used  tho 
phrase,  "  But  as  the  Tostle  Paul  say  "  (say  is  Suffolk  grammar). 
And  after  ail  I  could  carry  away  a  thought  now  and  then  jfrom 
him. 

To  retum  to  my  mother's  instructions  ;  I  recollect  a  prac- 
tice  of  hers,  which  had  the  best  effect  on  my  mind.  Sho  never 
would  permit  me  (hke  ail  children,  a  glutton)  io  empty  the 
dish  at  table  if  there  was  anything  particularly  nicc,  such  as 
pudding  or  pie.  "  Henry,  don't  take  any  more  ;  do  you  not 
suppose  the  maids  like  to  hâve  some  î  "  A  respect  and  atten- 
tion to  servants  and  inferiors  was  a  constant  lesson  ;  and  if  I 
hâve  any  kindness  and  humanity  in  my  ordinary  feelings  I 
ascribe  it  ail  to  her,  and  very  much  to  this  particidar  lesson. 

Of  my  schooling  at  Mr.  Lease's  I  hâve  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  I  was  an  ordinary  boy  and  do  not  recollect  acquiring  any 
distinction  at  school.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Lease  I  knew  and  the 
children  of  some  other  Disscnters  who  wcnt  there  ;  but  somo 
others  of  my  acquaintance  went  to  the  grammar  school.  This 
set  them  above  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  believe  I  should  havo 
wanted  to  go  to  the  grammar  school  too,  but  I  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  flogging  master,  and  I  was  therefore 
glad  to  escape  going  there. 

It  was  either  in  1782  or  1783,  the  Annual  Kegister  of  the 
year  will  say  which,  that  there  was  a  very  hard  winter  through- 
out  the  country.  To  raise  a  fund  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  the 
grammar-Bchool  boys  were  induced  to  act  plays  at  the  théâ- 
tre. I  hâve  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  of  the  boy  actors  ; 
the  principal  play  was  Venice  Preserved.  There  is  nothing 
worth  noticing  in  the  acting  of  the  tragedy,  but  it  is  a  signiAcant 
circumstance,  and  one  that  belongs  to  the  state  of  moral  and 
religions  feeling  in  the  country  betweon  sixty  and  seventy 
years  ago,*  that  the  farce  acted  with  Venice  Preserved  was 

•  This  was  written  in  1846. 
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Foote'B  Minor,  the  performera  beiag  school-boya  !  It  would 
Beem  impossible,  but  it  becomoe  less  surprising  wben  one  rec- 
ollects  that  the  hatred  of  tbe  cleig^  was  still  active  against 
the  MethodistB,  that  Dr.  Squîntum  (Whitfield)  was  vigorously 
Batirized,  and  that  the  reh^oua  classes  were  tbe  object  of  dé- 
rision to  ail  the  gentecl  part  of  the  commuuity,  especiaUy  to 
the  clcrgy.  I  ouly  woader  that  I  was  allowed  to  hê  présent, 
but  probably  the  Dissentera,  certainly  my  parents,  knew  noth- 
ing  about  such  plays. 

How  much  I  understood  of  the  faroe  I  cannot  now  telL 
Perhaps  little  clearly.  But  children  are  content  with  confused 
and  obscure  perceptions  of  a  pleasurable  character. 

When  very  youug  indeed,  my  mother  deli^ted  me  by  siog- 
ing  a  ballad  which  must  be  in  some  of  the  popular  collections. 
It  was  about  tbe  rich  young  lady  who  lived  "  in  the  famous 
town  of  Reading,"  and  feU  in  love  with  a  poor  lawyer.  She 
ohallcngea  him  and  he  is  forced  to  figbt  or  marry  ber  in  a  mask. 
He  cousults  a  friend  who  a 


"  If  she  'i  rich  yon  are  ta  blsns, 
IT  the  'a  poor  you  are  the  eame." 
Of  course  it  ends  happily.     I  uaed  to  dellg^t  in  tbîs  Btoiy. 
Children's  moral  feelinga  are  not  more  délicate  than  ^oae  of 
tbe  people  or  tbeîr  poets. 

I  recollect  too  the  comtng  out  of  John  Gilpin,  and  rather 
think  I  had  a  sixpence  given  me  for  leaming  it  by  heart 

My  mother'B  sister  married  a  Dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Fen- 
ner,  who  kcpt  a  boording^school  at  Devizes.  I  was  accordingly 
sent  to  bis  scbool,  wbcre  I  remained  throe  ycars.  Tbe  time 
pasBed  ploBSautly  cnougb,  but  I  hâve  oftcn  rcgretted  that  my 
educational  advantagcs  wcre  not  greater  at  tbis  period  of  my 
life.  Among  tbe  places  in  the  ncighborhood  whero  I  spent 
some  bappy  daya  was  a  gentlemau's  seat  called  Blacklands. 
At  that  time  it  was  ocoupied  by  an  old  gentleman  named 
Uaundrel,  one  of  wbose  aons  was  at  the  eame  school  with  me. 
Tbe  old  gentleman  waa  burly  and  bluff,  yery  kind  and  gên- 
erons, but  passionate  ;  once  or  twice  he  dîd  not  scruple  to  box 
the  eara  of  his  young  visîtors.  Not  far  troxa  tbe  bouse  waa  a 
horae  eut  out  of  the  chalk  hill.  I  believe  it  eiieta  still. 
Haundrel  aet  us  boys  —  there  were  some  seven  or  eight  of 
na  —  to  weed  it,  and  very  good  workmen  we  were.  He  used 
also  to  make  us  cany  loga  of  wood  for  tbe  fires  up  stairs,  telling 
ttB  that  we  must  worit  for  our  living.     But  ho  fed  us  vell. 

Duiing  my  school  life  I  obtained  among  my  school-feUowa 
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the  réputation  of  being  a  good  talker,  and  was  pnt  forward  as 
a  speaker  on  public  matters  in  school,  such  as  a  combiuation 
against  a  head-boj.  And  I  was  also  noted  as  an  inventer  of 
taJes,  which  I  used  to  relate  to  the  boys  in  bed  ;  but  this  fac- 
ultj  did  not  grow  with  me,  and  bas  utterly  died  away.  I  had 
no  distinction  in  any  brancb  of  school  exercise  but  one,  and 
this  was  French.  I  did  not  like  leaming  it  at  first,  and  wrote 
to  my  mother  to  bcg  that  I  might  be  relieved  froni  the  task  ; 
but  she  wisely  took  no  notice  of  my  letter.  ftefore  I  left  school 
I  liked  French  above  everything,  and  was  quite  able  to  read 
with  pleasure  the  French  classics,  as  they  are  called. 

I  did  not  once  go  home  during  the  three  years  of  my  school 
life  at  Devizes,  but  in  the  siunmer  of  the  second  year  my 
mother  came  to  sce  me.  The  sensation  which  I  most  distinct- 
ly  recoUect  is  that  of  seeing  her  at  the  Tumpike  gâte  of  the 
Green.  I  thought  her  altered,  or  rather  for  a  moment  did  not 
know  her,  and  that  pained  me  ;  but  she  gradually  became  to 
me  what  she  had  been. 

Though  Mr.  Fenner  was  a  minister  I  received  no  religions 
instruction  at  his  school.  What  I  fancied  to  be  religion  was 
of  my  own  procuring.  I  had  fallen  in  with  De  Foe's  Family 
Instructor,  and  I  became  at  once  in  imagination  a  religious 
teacher.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  my  power,  for  during 
one  of  my  last  holidays  I  was  left  with  a  few  Irish  boys  whcn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenner  went  a  joumey.  I  was  the  older  and 
placed  in  authority  over  the  other  boys,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  myself  for  my  mode  of  goveming  theuL  On  the 
Sunday  I  read  a  sermon  to  them,  and  I  made  the  boys  and 
servants  attend  prayers.  But  I  scomed  reading  a  prayer  ;  I 
prayed  extempore,  and  did  not  hold  my  gift  in  low  estimation. 

In  the  simuner  of  1 789  I  retumed  home  with  Mr.  Fenner 
and  my  aunt  My  uncle  Crabb  had  a  few  years  before  accept- 
ed  the  office  of  pastor  at  the  Wattisfield  meeting,  and  as  he 
intended  to  open  a  school  there,  I  went  to  him  for  the  next 
half-year.  Our  numbers  wero  so  few  that  we  were  subject  to 
little  of  the  ordinaiy  restraint  of  school. 

It  was  while  hors  that  I  had  a  letter  from  my  brother 
Thomas  directed  to  '*  Mr.  Robinson,  Attomey  at  Law.**  I  had 
to  ask  Mr.  Crabb  to  explain  to  me  the  nature  of  an  attomcy's 
profession,  which  had  been  chosen  for  me  without  my  knowl- 
edge. 

So  entirely  bave  I  lost  ail  recollection  of  the  few  months 
Bpenir  at  Wattisfield  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anything 
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I  Btodied  or  read.     I  only  recollect  having  a  Bentiment  of  re- 
spect and  regard  towards  Mr.  Crabb. 

I  recoUeot  too  that  it  was  wLile  I  waa  with  Mr.  Crabb  that 
the  French  Révolution  broke  out,  that  eveiy  one  rejoiced  in 
it  as  an  event  of  great  promise,  and  that  Popeiy  and  absolut« 
govemment  were  both  to  be  destroyed.     Though  I  had  no 

rper  political  knowledge,  yet  I  had  strong  party  feelings. 
my  cbildhood  I  had  alnaya  heard  the  Chorch  spoken  of  as 
an  mgufit  institution,  and  thought  Dissent«iB  a  persecuted 
body. 

I  can  teatify  to  this  tact,  that  Tsry  strong  préjudice  may  bo 
raiaed  witbout  any  degree  or  sort  of  knowledge  in  justification 
o£  the  sentiment.  I  knew  too  I  waa,  or  rather  that  my  irienda 
were  Presbyterisna,  and  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  Inde- 
pendento  were  more  orthodox  than  was  reasonable,  and  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  ratiooality  compatible  wîth  souud  doo- 
toine.  Mr.  Lincolne,  too,  our  minister,  was  much  more  of  a 
gentleman  and  scbolar  than  Mr.  Waldegrave,  the  Independent 


Among  mj  letters  are  a  number  by  my  deor  mother.  Her 
memory  ia  TCïy  dear  to  me,  but  I  would  not  hâve  theae  letters 
siurive  me.  They  would  not  agreoably  impress  a  étranger, 
but  they  express  the  warm  affections  of  a  fond  mothor,  fol!  of 
Muiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  children.  Uer  mother-love  was 
oombined  with  eamest  piety>  She  had  no  doctrinal  zeol,  and 
«eems,  though  educated  in  a  rigidly  orthodoi  family,  to  hâve 
had  Tery  little  knowledgo  df  rcligious  controversy. 

It  ie  worth  mentioning  that  I  havo  fouud  my  motber's  Ex- 
perùnee,  that  is  tho  pitpcr  ahe  delivered  in  before  she  was  ad- 
mitted  a  member  of  the  church  at  Wattisiield.  The  paper  is 
in  one  respect  curious  ;  it  ahows  that  at  that  time  even  among 
the  Independents,  doctrinal  faith  was  not  the  aubject  of  a  for- 
mai profession,  though  of  course  inferred.  In  this  paper  there 
is  no  alluaioQ  to  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  diaputed  doctrine. 
Indeed,  the  word  beli^  acarcely  occura.  The  one  aentiment 
which  runs  throughout  is  a  consciouaueas  of  per&onal  unworthi- 
ness,  with  which  are  combined  a  deaire  to  be  united  to  the 
Church,  and  a  reliance  upon  the  mérita  of  Christ.  Therefore 
her  orthodoiy  waa  iudiaputabla  But  when  in  after  life  bcr 
brother  (the  miniater,  Mr.  Habakkuk  Crabb)  became  heretical, 
eithcr  Arian  or  Unitarian,  and  hia  son  alao  professed  libéral 
opinions,  shc  was  not  disturbed  by  thèse  things  of  which  she 
had  a  veiy  aligbt  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AN  ARTIOLKD   CLERK  AT   COLCHESTER. 

WHILE  I  lived  as  an  articled  clerk  with  Mr.  Francis  of 
Colchester,  I  leamed  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  attor- 
ney's  office  and  was  absorbed  in  newspaper  and  pamphlet  read- 
ing,  in  which  religions  controversy  was  included. 

On  religions  snbjects  I  seem  very  qnietly  to  hâve  given  up 
my  orthodoxy,  and  to  hâve  felt  strongly  for  Dr.  Priestley  on 
account  of  the  Birmingham  riots  ;  but  even  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters  became  sympathizing  on  that  occasion.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  Dissenters  at  Chelmsford  to  appoint  deputies  to  go 
to  London  to  concert  mcasures  for  the  repeal  of  The  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Act  ;  wo  dined  together,  and  among  the  toasts 
given  was  one  in  honor  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  other  Christian 
Bufferers.  I  recoUect  that  I  was  irritated  by  the  objection  of 
one  who  was  présent  that  he  did  not  know  Dr.  Priestley  to  be 
a  Christian.  I  replied  that  if  this  gentleman  had  read  Priest- 
ley's  Letter  to  the  Swedenborgians  he  would  hâve  leamed 
more  of  real  Christianity  than  he  seemed  to  know.  I  had  my- 
self,  however,  not  formed  any  distinct  religions  opinions,  but 
felt  deeply  the  importance  of  religions  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

Through  Mr.  Dobson,  who  aflerwards  became  a  distinguished 
mathematician  at  Cambridge,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  number  of  French  emigrants  on  their  escape  from  France 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Révolution,  and  my  compassion  for 
them  modified  my  Jacobinical  feelings.  I  was,  however,  a 
Jacobin  notwithstanding,  and  felt  great  interest  in  one  Mr. 
Patmore,  who  was  indicted  for  selling  some  of  Paine's  works, 
and  ultimately  escaped  through  a  defect  in  the  indictment. 
But  my  Journal  records  my  shock  at  the  death  of  the  King 
of  France.  My  French  attachment  expired  with  the  Brisso- 
tine  party,  though  in  my  occasional  pious  moods  I  used  to 
pray  for  the  French. 

At  tho  spring  assizes  of  1791,  when  I  had  nearly  attained 
xny  sixtcenth  year,  I  had  the  delight  of  hearing  Erekine.  It 
was  a  high  enjoyment,  and  I  was  able  to  profit  by  it.  The 
subject  of  the  trial  was  the  validitj  of  a  will,  —  Braham  v. 
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Bîvett.  Ersktne  came  down  specially  retiûtied  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Hingay  for  the  defend&nt  The  trial  lasted  two  days. 
The  title  of  the  heir  being  admitted,  the  proof  of  tho  will  wa» 
gone  into  at  once.  1  hâve  a  recolloction  of  many  of  the  cir< 
CuiustaBoes  after  more  than  fifty-four  years  ;  but  of  nothing  do 
I  retaia  BO  perfect  a  recollection  oa  of  the  figure  and  Toice  of 
Erskine.  Tbere  waa  a  charm  in  hie  voice,  a  fascination  in  his 
eye,  and  bo  completely  had  he  won  wy  aËTection  that  I  am  eure 
lûid  the  verdict  been  givea  againet  hun  I  should  hâve  biirst 
out  CTjing.  Of  tho  facts  and  of  the  évidence  I  do  not  prétend 
to  recollect  anjthing  beyond  my  impressions  and  sensations. 
My  pocket-book  records  that  Erëkiue  was  engaged  two  and  a 
h^  hours  in  opening  t^e  case,  and  Mingay  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  in  his  speech  in  dofence.  £.'s  reply  occupied 
three  hours.  The  testatrix  was  an  old  lady  in  a  state  of  im- 
bécility.  The  evil  spbit  of  the  case  waa  an  attomey.  Mingay 
«as  loud  and  violent,  and  gave  Erskine  an  opportunlty  of 
tuming  into  ridicule  his  imagery  and  illustrations.  For  in- 
stance, M.  having  compared  R.  to  the  Devil  going  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  £.  drew  a  doser  paiallcl  than  M.  intended. 
Satan's  first  sight  of  Eve  was  relatod  in  Milton's  words, 
.  "  OnUM  wfli  in  ail  bcr  sCeps,  beaven  in  her  eye, 

'  Inever;  gesture  dlgoiC}'  and  love"  ; 

and  then  a  picture  of  idiotcy  from  Swift  was  contmetcd.  But 
the  sentence  that  woighed  on  my  spirits  was  a  pathetîc  excla- 
mation, "  If,  gentlemen,  you  should  by  your  verdict  annihi- 
late  an  instrument  so  solemnly  framed,  /  êhould  retire  a  trouhUd 
mon  from  thit  court."  And  as  he  uttered  tho  word  court,  he 
beat  hia  breast  und  I  had  a  difficulty  in  not  crying  out  When 
in  bed  the  following  night  I  awoke  severol  timcs  in  a  state  of 
excitement  approaching  fever,  the  words  "  troubUd  ma»  from 
thit  court  "  rang  in  my  ears. 

A  new  trial  was  granted,  and  ultimately  the  will  was  set 
amde.  I  hâve  saîd  I  protîted  by  Erskine.  I  remarked  his 
great  artifice,  if  I  may  call  it  bo  ;  and  in  a  smaU  way  I  after- 
wluds  practised  it.  It  lay  in  his  fi^uent  répétitions.  Ho  had 
one  or  two  loading  arguments  and  main  facts  on  which  he  was 
Gonstantly  dwoUing.  But  then  ho  had  marvellous  skill  in 
varying  his  phraseology,  so  that  no  one  waa  sensible  of  tautol- 
ology  in  the  expressions.  Like  the  doubling  of  a  hare,  he  was 
perpetually  coming  to  his  old  place.  Other  great  advocates  I 
Lave  remarked  were  ambitions  of  a  great  varicty  of  argumenta. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  thus  ârst  hoard  the  most  perfect 
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of  forensic  orators,  I  was  also  présent  at  an  exhibition  cqimUy 
admirable,  and  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  mind.  It 
was,  I  bclieve,  in  October,  1790,  and  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  I  heard  John  Wesley  in  the  great  round  meeting-house 
at  Colchester.  Hc  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit,  and  on  each  side  of 
him  stood  a  ministcr,  and  the  two  held  him  np,  having  their 
hands  iinder  his  armpits.  His  feeble  voice  was  barely  audible. 
But  his  révérend  countenance,  especially  his  long  white  locks, 
formcd  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  vast 
crowd  of  lovera  and  admirers.  It  was  for  the  most  part  pan- 
tomime, but  the  pantomime  went  to  the  heart  Of  the  kind 
I  never  saw  anything  comparable  to  it  in  after  life.* 

The  following  letter  enters  a  little  more  into  particulars 
respecting  this  interesting  occasion  :  — 

October  18, 1790. 

Dear  Brother  :  — 

....  I  felt  a  great  Satisfaction  last  Week,  on  Monday,  in 
hearing  (excuse  me  now)  that  vétéran  in  the  Service  of  God, 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  I  was  informed  in  the  Aftemoon  thai 
he  was  in  Town  and  would  preach  that  Evening.  Unfortu- 
nately  a  sick  Man  had  sent  to  hâve  his  Will  made  directly, 
and  it  was  given  to  me  to  write.  But  Mr.  Francis,  seeing  how 
mortified  I  appeared,  gave  it  to  somo  one  else,  and  I  went  to 
the  ChapeL  At  another  time,  and  not  knowing  the  Man,  I 
should  almost  hâve  ridiculcd  his  figure.  Far  from  it  now.  I 
lookt  upon  him  with  a  respect  bordering  upon  Enthusiasm. 
After  the  people  had  sung  one  Verse  of  a  hymn  he  arose,  and 
said  :  "  It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  hâve  not 
lost  your  Singing.  Neither  Men  nor  Women  —  you  hâve  not 
forgot  a  single  Note.  And  I  hope  that  by  the  assistance  of 
the  same  God  which  enables  you  to  sing  well,  you  may  do  ail 
other  things  welL"  A  Universal  Amen  followed.  At  the  End 
of  every  Head  or  Division  of  his  Discourse,  he  finishcd  by  a 
kind  of  Frayer,  a  Momentary  Wish  as  it  were,  not  consisting  of 
more  than  three  or  four  words,  which  was  always  followed  by 
a  Universal  Buzz.  His  discourse  was  short  —  the  Text  I 
could  not  hear.  After  the  last  Frayer,  he  rose  up  and  ad- 
dressed  the  Feople  on  Liberality  of  Sentiment,  and  spoke 
much  against  refusing  to  join  with  any  Congrégation  on  ac- 

*  I  bave  heard  Mr.  R.  tell  this  more  than  once  at  his  own  table,  with  the  in* 
tcresting  addition  that  so  greatly  was  the  preacher  revered  that  the  people 
stood  in  a  double  line  to  see  him  as  he  passed  throogh  the  street  on  his  way  to 
thechapeL— G.  S. 
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eonnt  of  différence  of  Opinion.  He  soid,  "  If  they  do  bnt  îeax 
Qod,  vork  ri^teousness,  and  kcep  hia  conunandments,  we 
bave  nothiog  to  object  to."  He  preached  agaîn  on  TueBdar 
EvetÙDg,  but  I  waB  eut  of  Town  witb  Mr.  Francis  ail  daj,  hold- 
ing a  Court  Baron. .... 

I  remain,  àc, 

H.  C.  R. 
1793. 
On  tbe  8th  of  Januaiy  in  tbis  year  died  my  dear  mothcr, 
an  excellent  woman  I  firmly  believo,  though  without  any  eupe- 
riority  of  mind  or  attainments.  Her  worth  lay  in  the  warmth 
of  her  domestic  affections,  and  in  ber  unaffected  simple  picty. 
Aller  fifty-two  yeare  I  tbink  of  ber  with  unabated  esteem 
and  regard. 

1794. 
Amoi^  my  Colcheetor  acquaintance  thero  ia  one  man  o! 
great  abiUty  whom  I  recollect  with  pleasure,  though  I  waa 
but  digbtly  acquaintod  with  him.  This  ia  Ben  Strutt.  He 
vas  a  self-«ducated  man,  but  having  been  clerk  to  a  provincial 
barrister,  the  Recorder  of  tbe  town,  wbere  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  leieiire,  he  had  becomo  a  bard  rcador  aud  bo  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  man  of  literature  and  art,  and  witb- 
out  being  an  attomcy  knew  a  great  deai  of  law.  He  was  a  sort 
of  agent  to  country  gentlemen,  particularly  in  élections.  He 
published  an  édition  of  the  pocms  of  CoUins,  whom  hc  praised 
and  declarcd  to  be  much  supcrior  to  Gray.  And  I  think  (though 
I  bave  lost  the  book)  that  it  contains  adâitional  stanzas  by  him- 
self  to  tho  Ode  on  Superstition.  Strutt  also  painted  in  oil,  and 
was  akitful  as  a  meohanic.  I  rccoUcct  once  having  a  peep  into 
his  bedroom,  in  which  were  curions  figures  and  objecta  which  I 
beheld  with  some  of  the  awe  of  jgnoranca  I  looked  up  to  him, 
and  his  words  mado  an  impression  on  me.  One  or  two  I  rccol- 
kct  >Vhen  I  went  to  Colchester  I  was  very  désirons  of  study- 
ing,  but  I  had  no  one  to  direct  me,  and  therefore  followed  the 
routine,  practice  and  advice  giveu  to  ail  clerks.  I  bought  a 
huge  folio  volume  to  be  fiUod  with  précédents,  and  copied 
therein  mj  articles  of  clerkship.  One  evening  I  was  writing 
very  industrioualy  in  this  volume  whcn  Ben  Stnitt  came  in. 
"  I  'm"Borry  to  sec  you  so  lazy,  young  gentleman  !  "  "  Lazy  [ 
I  think  l 'm  very  industrious."  "  You  do  t  Wcll  now,  what- 
ever  you  think,  let  me  tell  you  that  your  writing  in  that  book 
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ÎB  eheer  laziness.  You  are  too  la^  to  work  as  you  ought  with 
jour  head,  and  bo  you  set  your  fingers  at  work  to  give  your 
■  head  a  holiday.  You  know  it  îb  your  duty  to  do  Boraetting, 
and  try  to  bêcomc  à  lawyer,  and  just  to  eaao  your  conBcience 
you  do  that.  Had  you  becn  reallj  industriouB  you  would  hava 
Btudicd  the  principleB  of  law  and  carried  tho  précédents  in  your 
head.  And  then  you  nûght  make  précédents,  not  foUow  them." 
I  shut  up  tho  book  and  never  wrote  another  ]ine  ;  it  is  Btill  in 
cxÎBtence,*  a  mcmorial  of  Strutt.  Yet  MophiatopheleB  might 
havB  given  the  advice,  for  in  my  case  it  did  harm,  not  good.  S. 
■waa  cynical,  a  free-thinker,  I  think  an  unbeliever.  Yet  ono  day 
he  soid  something  that  implied  he  waa  a  churchman.  "  What  !  " 
I  csclaîiucd,  "  you  a  churchman  !  "  Ho  laughed  :  "  Let  me  givo 
you  a  pièce  of  advice,  young  man.  Whatever  you  be  through 
life,  always  be  of  tho  Act  of  ParlJament  fiiith." 

I  recoÛect  a  wiso  word  of  Strutt's  about  law.  I  had  been 
repcating  to  him  Bome  commonploce  saying  that  govcmmenta 
ought  to  enounce  great  principlea,  and  not  to  interfère  with 
men's  actions  or  détails.  "  Juat  the  contrary,"  growled 
Strutt,  "  govemment  haa  t*  do  with  nothing  but  détails  ; 
of  course  it  ought  to  do  the  right,  not  the  wrong  thing,  and  it 
makeB  many  blunders.  There  is  no  use  in  prating  about  ab- 
etract  rights.  It  ia  tho  business  of  govemment  to  counsel 
pcople  to  do  what  is  right"  In  the  same  epirit  at  another 
tjme  ho  aaid,  I  having  uttered  some  commonploce  saying  as  if 
Locke's  principlcB  had  produced  the  Bevolution  :  "  That  'a  ail 
□onsense,  Locke's  book  waa  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  the 
Révolution,  Poople  do  not  rebel  and  ovorset  govemments  be- 
oauBe  they  hâve  any  ideas  about  Uborty  and  right,  but  becauso 
thcy  are  wrctched,  and  cannot  liearwhat  they  suffer.  The  new 
govemment  employed  Ivocke  to  justify  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  weak,  conscientious  people."  I 
believc  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Strutt,  for  he  set  me  thinking,  and 
had  he  been  my  regular  instructor  might  hâve  really  edncated 
me.  But  I  saw  bim  only  now  and  thcn.  I  once  saw  him  by 
accident  in  London  a  fcw  years  aiter  I  had  left  Mr.  Franois.  Ue 
was  going  to  the  Opéra  ;  I  mentioned  that  I  had  no  ear  for 
music,  least  of  ail  for  Italian  music.      "  Gct  it  as  soou  as  you 

•  Ycs.  It  wflB  fonnd  among  hia  licxjlis  ty  hïa  eiecntor»  ofter  his  death.  It 
(^vcï  oïideiioo  of  groBl  Iriiluitrv,  occuracv,  ond  notttness  oi  woll  as  nrder  and 
ipolbod.  On  pBEC  T6  oT  the  boôk  ia  tho  fôlIowiDK  mpmoninduiii  at  the  eiid  oC 
oncoflho  precodonts:  "  Wrolo  tliia  April  lat,lTBl,lhc  flral  year  of  mv  clerfc- 
ihip  bcinf;  Uicn  tiniahed."  Tho  book  is  Gontinuod  to  paga  130,  ond  floofly  Btt^ 
in  tho  middle  oTa  p[«e«d«at. 
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oan.  Tou  must  od6  da;  love  Itulian  music,  either  m  this  or 
another  life.  It  ia  jovi  business  to  get  as  much  as  ;ou  con 
hère,  —  for,  ab  you  leave  o£F  hère  you  must  begin  theri."  Thia, 
if  seriously  sud,  implicd  a  sort  of  hopo  of  immortality  vety 
much  like  that  of  Goethe. 

Ben  Strutt  haa  been  many  years  dcad.  He  had  s  son  who 
SiirvÎTed  him  and  became  a  painter.  Hc  made  a  portrait  of 
me,  a  diaagreeable  but  a  etrong  likeness. 

On  my  becoming  clerk  at  Colchester,  only  thirteen  mile» 
Êrom  Witham,  I  had  fréquent  opportunities  of  visitmg  my  rela- 
tives, the  Issacs,  and  through  thcm  I  became  acquainted  with 
othera.  Among  thèse  waa  Mr.  Jacob  Pattiason.  He  had  a  wife 
vhom  he  married  lato  in  life,  ■ —  a  cousin,  defonned  in  peraon  and 
disfigured  by  the  smaU-poi,  but  there  waa  a  benignity  and  moral 
beauty  in  her  &ce  which  rendercd  her  a  univerml  favorite.  Mr. 
Pattisson  had  only  one.  chiJd,  who  became  my  most  intimata 
fnend  for  many  ycaiB,  and  our  regard  bas  never  ceaaed.  He  is 
a  few  months  younger  than  myaelf.  His  éducation  had  been 
much  better  than  mine  ;  when  young  be  was  at  Mr.  Barbauld's 
scdiooL  But  his  Dissonting  connections  had  not  been  favorable 
to  his  forming  aoquaintance  supcrior  to  himaelf,  tbough  hia  ovn 
&inily  were  wealthy.  So  that  whcn  he  and  I  met  at  Witham, 
each  thought  the  other  a  great  acquisition.  Being  of  the  same 
profession,  having  alike  an  eaniest  désire  to  improve,  and  being 
alike  ignorant  how  to  aet  about  it,  we  knew  no  better  expédient 
tban  to  become  correspondents,  and  I  hâve  prcaerved  a  formid- 
able bundle  of  his  lettera,  wîth  copies  of  my  own.  1  hâve  glanced 
orer  those  of  the  first  year,  —  we  began  to  write  in  the  apring, 
—  I  had  hoped  to  find  in  them  sotne  référencée  to  incidents  that 
occurred,  but  there  ie  nothing  of  the  kind-  They  are  mère  eaaays 
on  abstract  subjects,  mine  at  least  very  ill-written  and  evincing 
no  original  thought  whatever  ;  law  qucations  arc  discusaed  and 
criticisma  on  stylo  fill  many  a  dull  page.  Thero  are  alao  occa- 
ùonal  bursts  of  Jacobin  polîtica.  It  was  tbis  friend  who  drew 
my  attention  to  the  Cabinet,  a  Norwich  periodical,  and  set  me 
on  âeshing  my  maiden  sword  in  ink. 

It  was  in  Decemljer,  1794,  that  my  vanity  waa  delighted  by 
tlie  appearance  in  print  of  an  easay  I  wrote  on  Spies  and  In- 
fbrmers.  It  waa  publiahed  in  the  Cabinet,  whicli  had  been  got 
np  by  the  young  uberals  of  the  then  aspiring  town  of  Norwich, 
which  at  that  time  poaaessed  two  mcn  of  eminent  abilitiea,  — 
WiUiam  Taylor  and  Dr.  Sayera.  They,  howevcr,  took  very  little, 
or  no  part,  in  the  Càbùift,    Charlea  Marsh,  Pitcbford,  Norgate 
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and  Amelia  Alderson  were  its  heroes.  My  essay  is  very  ill  wrilr 
ten,  only  (Aie  thought  rather  pompously  expanded,  viz.  thait  the 
shame  of  being  an  informer  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Law  ; 
for  the  détection  of  the  breach  of  good  laws  ought  to  be  honored. 
My  friend  Will  Pattisson  was  also  a  contributor  to  this  periodi- 
cal,  under  the  signature  of  Kusticus. 

Another  friend  of  this  period;  with  whom  I  hâve  ever  since 
retained  an  intimate  acquaintancc,  was  Thomas  Amyot.  At 
the  time  of  my  beginning  a  correspondence  with  Pattisson 
he  was  ahready  the  correspondent  of  Amyot  He  commimi- 
cated  the  letters  of  each  to  the  other,  and  from  first  writing 
on  Pattisson's  letters  wo  began  to  write  to  each  other  directly, 
and  became  correspondents  without  having  secn  each  other. 
Amyot's  letters  are  far  the  best  of  the  whole  collection,  as  in 
ability  and  taste  ho  was  far  the  superior  of  the  three.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Norwich,  and  clerk  in  the 
house  of  some  eminent  solicitors  in  that  town.  Our  corre- 
Bpoudence  had  led  to  an  invitation  to  visit  Amyot,  and  Pattis- 
son joining  me  in  the  visit,  we  met  at  the  house  of  Amyot's 
fathcr  on  the  5th  of  December  and  remained  there  till  tho 
9th.  Within  a  few  years  of  this  time,  Amyot  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Colmisin,  a  Norwich  surgeon.  He  was  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  become  the  law  agent  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  when 
the  latter  became  War  and  Colonial  Minister,  he  offered  Amyot 
tho  post  of  private  secretary.  This  was  readily  accepted,  and 
when  afler  the  death  of  his  patron  this  place  was  wanted  for 
Bome  one  else,  he  was  appointed  Registrar  in  London  of  the 
West  India  Slaves,  an  office  which  stiU  remains,  though  slav- 
ery  has  beon  long  abolished.  Why  this  should  be  I  could 
never  leam.  He  became  an  active  F.  S.  A.,  and  is  now  (1846) 
treasurer  of  that  leamed  and  very  duU  body. 

My  visit  to  Norwich  made  me  also  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Clarkson,  and  that  excellent  couple  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
the  parents  of  a  numerous  family,  among  whom  is  Mrs. 
Austin.  With  several  of  the  sons  I  am  now  in  very  friendly, 
not  to  say  intimate  relations.  I  was  also  very  civilly  received 
by  Dr.  Alderson,  the  father  of  Amelia,  who  afterwards  became 
Mrs.  Opie.  I  even  now  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  this 
yoimg  lady's  visit  to  Bury,  and  of  the  interest  excited  by  her 
accomplishments  and  literary  celcbrity.  Another  person  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  was  William  Taylor,  of  whom  I 
shall  hâve  occasion  t-o  write  hereafter. 

The  perusal  of  my  Journal  for  the  year  1794  has  brought  a 
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few  facta  to  my  recollection  that  deserve  to  be  briefly  men- 
tioned,  The  chief  of  thèse  are  the  famous  Stato  Tmla  of 
Hardy,  Honie  Tooke,  and  ThelwalL  1  felt  an  intense  intereet 
in  them.  During  the  firet  trial  I  was  in  a  atate  of  agitation 
that  rendered  me  unflt  for  huainess.  I  naed  to  beset  tho  post- 
office  early,  and  ono  moming  at  six  I  obtained  the  London 
paper  with  "Not  Gcilty"  printed  in  Icttera  an  inch  in 
Iteight,  recording  the  issue  of  Hardy's  triai  I  ran  about  the 
town  knocking  at  people's  doors,  and  screaming  out  the  joyfiil 

Thomas  Hardy,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  madc  a  sort  of  cir- 
cuit, and  obtained,  of  course,  many  au  order  in  the  way  of 
his  trade.  In  1795  he  visited  Buiy,  when  I  alao  gave  htm  an 
order,  and  I  contînued  to  employ  him  for  many  years.  His 
acquaintance  was  not  without  ita  use  to  me,  for  bis  shop  was 
one  in  which  obscure  potriota  (hke  mysclt)  became  known  to 
each  other.  Hardy  was  a  good-heartod,  simple,  and  honest 
man.  He  had  neither  the  talents  nor  the  vices  which  migbt 
be  BUpposed  to  belong  to  an  acquittcd  traitor.  Ho  lived  to  an 
adTanced  ago  and  dicd  univora^y  respected. 

Thelwall,  unlike  Hardy,  had  the  weakneas  of  vanîty,  but  ho 
was  a  perfectly  honeat  man,  and  had  a  power  of  déclamation 
which  qualified  him  to  bo  a  mob  orator,  He  used  to  say  that 
if  he  were  at  tho  gallows  with  liberty  to  addreaa  the  people 
for  half  an  hour,  he  should  not  fear  the  reault  ;  be  was  sure 
he  could  excite  thcm  to  a  reacue.  I  became  acquaintod  with 
him  soon  after  his  acquittai,  and  never  ceaaed  to  respect  him 
for  his  sincerity,  though  I  did  not  think  highly  of  his  under-  - 
standing.  His  wife,  who  was  his  good  angel,  was  a  very 
amiable  aod  excellent  woman.  Ho  was  many  yeara  a  widower, 
but  at  last  married  a  pcrson  considerably  younger  thau  him- 
Belf.  Theiwall's  two  sona,  Hampden  and  Sydney,  became 
clergymcn. 


l    FTER  Icavincr   Colchcstor   at    midsiimr 
^     iiiaiîU'd  at  liurytill  April    in   tlie    iiox 
s  t  il  lie  I  IkuI  sc'i'ious  tlitnurlits  of  bciu^  cal 
was  1  beliove  Mr.  Biick  who  put  this  intc 
i  always  a  good  opinion  of  me.     My  vivac 
n  pleascd  him,  and  others  liko  him  cntei 
BO  notion  that  tlie  gift  of  words  is  the  main  rc 
ter,  —  a  vulgar  crror,  wliich  the  marvellous 
m  as  Ërskino  and  Garrow  had  cnconraged. 
meet  Mr.  Capel  Lofit  at  dinncr,  that  I  might 
of  his  opinion.     He  was  against  my  beb 
|[iiaintance  in  gênerai  —  among  others  not  yi 
'  Wright  —  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  el 
^lectcd  being  entered  a  mcmber  of  an  Inn  of 
3le88  I  was  averse  to  being  an  attomey,  for  w 
Ûe  qualificd  as  to  be  a  b^trister.     I  détermine 
kd  law  and  occupj  myself  as  well  as  I  coule 
lile  with  the  utmost  economy.     With  youtl 
ritSy  and,  altemating  with  a  very  low  opinioi 
aity  which  was  gratified  by  perceiving  that  I 
kke  my  way  in  society,  I  was  ablo  to  lead  a 
me  was  verified  the  strentta  inertia  of  Horace 
by  I  verified  a  line  of  the  French  Horace,  as 
a  torm  him,  — 

^  Un  BOt  tronve  tonjoun  un  phis  sot  qni  Tadmi 

was  now,  as  it  were,  entering  society,  and  \ 
few  incidents  of  the  year,  I  will  review  the  ] 
oî  the  persons  I  then  knpw 
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tages,  as  eloqnent  speaker.  This  &culty  combined  with  hia 
rank  and  literaiy  réputation  made  tûm  the  object  of  tuy  adnû' 
latioB. 

Another  of  my  acqn^ntances  was  Walter  Wright,  He  WM 
nther  older  than  mysolf,  and  the  object  of  my  envy  for  having 
beeii  at  Cambridge.  Ue  bad  been  trained  for  the  bar,  but  »&• 
oepted  a  colonial  appointment,  fiiBt  at  Corfu  and  afterwarda 
at  HaltA.  Wright  published  a  amoll  volume  of  poema  cntitled 
Hone  lonicœ,  which  Lord  Byron  praised  warmly  in  bis  first 
aatire.  It  was  frcan  hia  friend  I  uâed  to  bear  of  Lord  Byron 
when  hia  famé  first  aroee.  W.  waa  the  friend  of  Dallas,  a  bar- 
rister,  and  told  me  one  day  (this  is  anticipation)  that  be  had 
been  reading  a  tiS.  poem,  consisting  of  two  cautoa,  entitled 
"  Childe  Harold'B  Pilgrimage,"  which  Lord  B.  offered  to  présent 
to  Dallas  if  he  tboi^bt  it  worth  bis  acceptance.  "  I  bave  told 
him,"  said  Wright,  "that  I  bave  no  doubt  thÎBwill  eucceed. 
Lord  B.  had  ofTered  him  bofore  Bome  tianalations  from  Horace, 
which  I  told  him  would  uever  aell,  and  he  did  not  take 
them." 

Walter  Wright  waa  Recorder  of  Bury,*  He  always  ei- 
preBsed  a  great  intereat  in  me  ;  and  though  at  this  timo  he 
dtacouraged  my  going  to  the  bar  be  approved  of  my  doing  SO 
aome  yeuts  later. 

But  of  far  greater  influence  over  me  was  the  fiunily  of  Mr. 
Buck.  And  amoDg  thèse  tfae  oQo  to  wbom  I  was  most  dcvoted 
waa  bis  eldest  daughter,  Catherine.  Sbe  waa  three  years  older 
than  I-  Being  the  playfellow  of  ber  brotber  John,  wbo  waa 
of  my  own  âge,  I  aoon  became  intimate  at  the  bouse  ;  as  I  was 
perbaps  tbe  most  promising  of  ber  brother's  playfellows,  Catb- 
erine  took  me  in  bana  to  bring  me  forward.  I  bave  veiy 
aevere  lettera  &om  ber,  reproaching  me  for  slovenliuess  in 
dreas,  ia  well  as  rudencss  of  bchavior.  But  at  the  same  time 
ebe  lent  me  books,  made  me  first  acquaintcd  with  tbe  new 
opinions  that  vere  tben  afloat,  and  was  my  oracle  till  ber  mor- 
riage  with  the  tben  celebrated  Thomas  Clarkson,  tbe  founder 
of  the  Society  for  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  slave-trade.  After  ber 
marriage  ^e  quitted  Bury,  but  our  fricndabip  nover  ceased, 
and  ber  nome  will  frequently  occur  in  thèse  réminiscences. 
Catherine  Buck  was  the  most  éloquent  woman  I  bave  cver 
known,  with  tbe  exception  of  Madame  de  Staël.  Sbe  had  a 
quick  appréhension  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  made  ber 
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own  whatever  she  leamed.     She  introduced  me  to  Lamb,  Cole- 
ridge,  Wordsworth,  &c.* 

Catherine  Buck  had  an  intimate  friend  in  Sarah  Jane 
Maling,  a  pereon  rather  older  than  hereelf  and  of  much 
originality  of  mind  and  character.  She  was  also  one  of  my 
£riends. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  before  I  left  Colchester 
that  I  read  a  book  which  gave  a  tum  to  my  mind,  and  in 
effect  directed  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  —  a  book  which, 
aiter  producing  a  powcrful  cffect  on  the  youth  of  that  généra- 
tion, has  now  simk  into  immerited  oblivion.  This  was  Grod- 
win's  Political  Justice.  I  was  in  some  measure  prepeired  for  it 
by  an  acquaintance  with  Holcroft's  novels,  and  it  came  recom- 
mended  to  me  by  the  praise  of  Catherine  Buck.  I  entered 
fully  into  its  spirit,  it  left  ail  others  behind  in  my  admiration, 
and  I  was  willing  even  to  become  a  martyr  for  it  ;  for  it  soon 
became  a  reproach  to  be  a  follower  of  Godwin,  oii  account  of 
his  supposed  atheism.  I  never  became  an  atheist,  but  I  could 
not  feel  aversion  or  contempt  towards  G.  on  account  of  any  of 
his  views.  In  one  respect  the  book  had  an  excellent  efifcct  on 
my  mind,  —  it  made  me  feel  more  generously.  I  had  never 
before,  nor,  I  am  afiraid,  hâve  I  ever  since  felt  so  strongly  the 
duty  of  not  living  to  one's  self,  but  of  having  for  one's  sole 
object  the  good  of  the  community.  His  idea  of  justice  I  then 
adopted  and  still  retain  ;  nor  was  I  alarmed  by  the  déclama- 
tions so  generaJly  uttered  against  his  opinions  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude,  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  and  the  duties 
arising  out  of  the  personal  relations  of  life.  I  perceived  then 
the  différence  between  principles  as  uuiversal  laws,  and  max- 
ims  of  conduct  as  prudential  rules.  And  I  thought  myself 
qualified  to  be  his  defender,  for  which  purpose  I  wrote  a  paper 
which  was  printed  in  Flower's  Cambridge  Intelligencer.     But 

*  She  folt  it  to  be,  as  she  herself  expresses  it.  '*  a  prodigions  disadvantage 
to  a  man  not  to  hâve  had  a  sister.**  But  in  Mr.  Bobinson's  case  she  did  her 
utmost  to  make  np  the  dcficioncy.  Indced,  fow  elder  sinters  hâve  donc  more 
for  her  brpthor  than  she  seoms  to  hâve  done  for  her  fKend.  He  had  so  mnch 
esteem  for  her  iudçment  and  such  a  pcrfect  reliance  on  the  genuine  kindness 
which  actuatcd  ail  her  conduct  towards  hîm  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
offonce  or  misunderstanding  when  she  pointed  out  his  weakness  or  faults,  and 
expressed  her  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  ol*  any  pursuit  on  his  character  or  on  his 
health.  "  There  are  manv  points,"  she  says,  "  in  which  from  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  you  have'becn  placod,  the  liabît  of  fecling  you  hâve  acquired 
is  not  like  that  of  other  peoplo  '*;  but  she  adds,  **  of  ail  those  whom  I  know  in 
childhood  or  youth  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  rotained-  anv  likeness  to 
myself;  and  yoa  are  so  like  that  I  wonder  how  it  is  possible  that  you  can  bo 
80  différent." 
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one  practical  cffect  of  Godwm'e  book  waa  to  nuke  me  legs  ia- 
clineà  to  follow  tlie  law,  or  any  other  profeasion  as  a  means  of 
lÎTelihood.  I  determined  to  practiae  habits  of  rigid  economy, 
and  then  I  thought  axj  smaJl  income  would  suffice  witk  sucb 
additions  as  might  be  gained  by  literature. 

In  thc  autuiuD  of  this  year  I  was  Icd  to  toke  a  part  in  pub- 
lic mattere,  and  from  its  being  the  firat  act  of  the  kind,  I  maj 
hère  relate  ît  In  conséquence  of  Kyd  Wake's  •  attack  upon- 
the  King,  two  Acts  were  introduced,  caJlcd  the  Pitt  and  Gren- 
villo  ActB  for  bett«r  aecuring  the  King's  pcrson.  Tbcy  wcre 
deemod  an  infringement  on  tho  Constitution,  and  in  every  part 
of  tho  kingdom  pétitions  were  prepared  against  thcm  and  pub- 
lic meetings  held.  The  drawing  up  of  the  pétition  and  ob- 
taining  signatures  at  Bury  were  intrusted  to  Walter  Wright 
and  mj'self.  I  was  Tery  active,  but  neverthelesa  impiirtial 
enough  to  see  ail  that  «os  fooUsh  in  tho  business,  and  it  is  & 
satisfaction  to  me  to  recoUect  the  great  glee  withwhich  I  rcad 
Johnson's  admirable  satirical  account  of  a  pétition  in  bis 
"  False  Alarm."  I  hâve  pleasure  also  in  remembcring  that 
even  while  I  vas  a  partisan  of  the  French  Révolution  I  was  an 
admirer  of  Burke,  not  merely  for  his  éloquence,  but  also  for 
hie  philosophy.  Il  vas  after  the  Bury  pétition  had  beeu  pre- 
pared that  a  county  meeting  was  hcld  at  Stonmurkct.  Mr. 
Grigby  waa  in  tho  chair  ;  the  Whig  Baronets  Sir  W.  Middleton 
and  Sir  W.  Bowley  attended  ;  but  the  hero  of  the  day  waa 
Capel  Lofit.  He  spokc  at  great  Icngth,  and  as  I  thought,  veiy 
adinirably.  His  voice  was  swect,  though  feeble.  Ho  waa  the 
only  orator  I  had  heard  except  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpiL 
The  Whig  gentry  became  impatient  and  at  Icngth  retircd,  but 
by  way  of  compromise,  after  Mr.  Lofft's  resolutions  had  bcen 
passed,  the  Bury  pétition  was  clamorously  called  for.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  proceedings,  I  got  upon  the  wagon  and  waa 
endeavoring  to  prompt  Mr.  Lofft  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks, 
irhen  he  suddenly  introduced  me  to  the  meeting,  as  oue  to 
vhom  the  county  was  greatlj  indebted  as  thc  author  of  the 
pétition.  This  httle  incident  served  as  a  sort  of  prccocious 
introduction  to  public  life. 

•  Kvd  Wnke,  ajotimoyinanprlnter,wagconviclBdforiii'mltin('tlieKingîQ 
his  gtatë  csrriBKP,  and  >entenced  to  etand  on  hour  in  tliopiliorv  cncli  dnj  Tor 
throe  months  and  lo  be  imprisoned  for  fivo  von™.  Tho  "Treoion"  ond 
"Sédition"  Billa  wera  laid  beforo  l'arliamaDt  Novembor  0  andNovember  11^ 
1786. 

iSwSUnbope'B  "  LiTs  of  Williun  Fitt,"  VuL  IL  p.  SÏS. 


OX  tho  20t]i  of  Ai)ril  I  wont  to  LoikI 
of  cntcrinL;  an   îittomoy's  olUcr  iii 
soif  for  pr.u-tico.     Tliis  step  was  takon,  ik 
haviiij^  less  dislike  to   tho  law  as  a  i)ro: 
frieiids  urged  me,  and  because  I  was  uuwi 
any  longer.     My  lodgings  wero  of  a  siui 
Ltme,  and  my  expenses  not  more  than  aboi 
but  a  first  résidence  in  London  cannot  b< 
kind  of  epoch  in  life. 

Among  tho  new  acquaintance  which  I  fo: 
of  whom  I  was  proud,  and  to  whom  I  feel  c 
tion,  —  John  Towill  Rutt.     He  was  tho  son  < 
grinder,  and  might  possibly  havo  himself  d 
not  been  a  man  of  too  much  litcrary  tasto, 
religions  zeal  to  be  able  to  dévote  his  bost  eni 
Ho  was  brought  up  an  orthodox  disscnter,  an 
&mily  of  like  sentiments.    His  wife  was  an  el 
Thomas  Isaac,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pattisson  of 
cousin  of  my  fHend  William  Pattisson.    I  was 
introducod  to  him.     I  had  the  good  fortune  t 
he  became  my  chief  fiiend.     He  had  becomc 
was  a  leading  member  of  tho  Gravel  Pit  coi 
ney,  of  which  Belsham  was  tho  pastor.     "M 
friend  and  biographer  of  Gilbert  Waketield 
9o  also  editod  tho  entiro  works  of  the  lattei 
>f  having  been,  with  Lord  Grey,  an  origina 
locioty  of  tho  Friends  of  the  Peoplo.     The  el 
is  large  family  is  the  widow  of  tho  late  Sir  *! 

My  days  were  spent  in  o**'*--'-- 
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Bommer.  tSy  brother's  marriage,  which  took  place  soon  after- 
vards,  waa  the  cause  of  my  being  iotroduced  to  an  Batîrely 
new  connectioD,  —  the  FordhamB  ood  Naahes  of  Royston.  The 
moBt  prominent  of  tbe  former  for  wealth  and  peraunal  charao- 
ter  vas  £dward  King  Fordham,  a  remarkable  man,  who  ro- 
tained  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  to  a  great  âge.  Of  ail 
thèse  non  friends  the  one  to  whom  I  became  moat  indebted 
vas  Mr.  William  Nash,  an  emincnt  soliciter  and  a  first-rate 
character  iu  tbe  sphère  ia  wbicb  he  moved.  Both  of  thèse 
&milics  were  liberté  in  religions  opiniou  aud  zealous  for  polit- 
ical  reform.  Thero  had  been  cstablished  at  Royston  a  book- 
dub,  and  twice  a  year  the  members  of  it  were  invited  to  a  tea- 
party  at  the  largest  room  the  little  town  supplied,  and  a  reg- 
ular  debate  waa  held.  In  former  timea  this  debato  had  been 
honored  by  the  participation  of  no  less  a  man  than  Robert 
Hall.  My  frïend  J,  T.  Rutt  and  Benjamin  Flower,  the  ultra- 
libéral proprictor  and  éditer  of  tbe  Cambridge  Intelliffeaca-,  had 
also  taken  part.  To  one  of  thèse  meetings  my  brother  waa 
invited  and  I  as  a  sort  of  satellite  ta  him.  There  waa  a  Com- 
pany of  fbrty-fbur  gentlemen  and  forty-two  ladies.  The  ques- 
tion discuBsed  waB,  "  la  private  atfection  inconsistent  with 
tmlTorsal  benevoleacel"  Not  a  disputable  point,  but  it  waa 
meont  to  inToIve  the  mérita  of  Godwin  as  a  philosopher,  and 
as  I  had  thought,  or  rathor  talked  much  abont  him,  1  bod  on 
advant^e  over  mottt  of  those  who  were  présent.  1  bave  no 
doubt  that  what  I  said  waa,  in  truth,  poor  stuff,  but  I  waa  vcry 
young,  had  great  Tivacity  and  an  abuadonce  of  worda.  Araong 
the  speakers  wore  Benjamin  Flower,  Mr.  Rutt,  and  four  or  five 
miniaters  of  the  beat  réputation  in  tbe  place  ;  yet  I  obtained 
crédit,  and  the  solid  benefit  of  the  good  opinion  and  kindnesa 
of  Mr.  Nash.  Ho  was  told  of  my  unsettled  state  and  my  want 
of  an  introduction  in  London.  Ho  did  not  offer  ta  be  of  any 
pnictical  use,  perhaps  had  not  th'e  means,  but  his  advice  was 
emphatically  given  in  the  words,  Fag,  fag,  fag."  By  laborions 
&^ng  he  had  raiscd  hîmself  to  woaith  and  distinction. 

On  my  retum  to  my  old  London  quartcrs  in  October  I  en- 
tered  a  solicitor's  office  on  the  condition  of  nothing  being  paid 
on  eithcr  aide.  This  waa  Mr.  White's  office  in  Chaucery  Lano. 
My  occupution  wns  nlmost  entircly  mechanical,  and  thcrefore 
of  no  great  advantogo  to  me,  My  loisure  was  devoted  partly 
to  légal  and  misccllaneous  rcading,  from  which  I  dorivcd  little 
profit  and  partly  to  attending  debating  socicties,  which  al- 
fbrded  me  praotioe  in  public  speaking,  and  thua  materially 
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contributed  to  my  moderato  success  in  life.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  one  of  thèse  societies  I  frequently  had,  as  an  adver- 
Bary,  John  Gale  Jones.  At  thoso  of  another,  to  which  Mr. 
Rutt  introduced  me,  and  which  was  presided  over  by  Belsham, 
I  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Mr.  Anthony  liobinson, 
whose  powers  of- conversation  were  far  greater  thîan  thoso  of 
any  other  of  my  acquaintanco. 

1797. 
The  Servilb  Year. 

I  havo  spent  sevoral  days  in  deciphering  a  short-hand 
journal,  and  looking  over  a  collection  of  letters  belonging  to 
this  year  ;  an  employment  that  must  hâve  humiliated  me,  if 
after  half  a  contury  it  were  possible  to  hâve  a  strong  sensé  of 
Personal  identity.  Thus  much  I  mnst  say,  that  if  "  the  child  '' 
(in  this  instance  the  youth)  be  "  father  of  the  man,"  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  impiety  of  despising  my  parent. 

How  long  I  should  havo  gone  on  in  my  mechanical  work 
there  is  no  guessing,  had  not  an  accident  relieved  me. 

There  came  to  the  office  one  day  a  clerk  who  was  going  to 
leave  his  situation  at  Mr.  Hoper's  (Boylo  Street,  Saville  Row), 
and  ho  advisod  me  to  apply  for  it,  which  I  did,  and  was  ao- 
cepted  as  a  conveyancing  clerk  at  a  guinea  a  week.  I  went 
on  the  5th  of  April  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  however, 
my  employer  told  me  he  should  no  longer  need  my  services, 
but  had  recommended  me  to  a  botter  place  than  his.  This 
was  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of  Saville  Row,  with 
whom  I  remainod  from  the  28th  of  April  tiU  my  imcle's  death 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr.  HiU^s  namo  appears  in  the  Lifo 
of  Cowper,  whose  particular  fiiend  he  was.  Ho  had  no  gênerai 
law  practice,  but  was  steward  to  sevoral  noblemen.  Ail  I  had 
to  do  was  to  copy  letters,  mako  schedules  of  deeds,  and  koep 
accounts.  My  service  was  light  but  by  no  means  feivorable  to 
my  advancoment  in  légal  knowlodgo.  I  attendod  from  half 
past  nino  or  ton  till  fivo,  and  had  therefore  leisure  for  reading. 
Tho  treatmont  I  rocoived  was  kind,  though  I  was  kept  at  a 
distance.  Mr.  Hill  seomed  to  havo  an  intorest  in  my  wolfare, 
and  gave  me  good  counaol.  Ho  had  a  country-houso  at  War- 
grave,  on  the  Thamos,  and  was  froquontly  absent  for  weeks 
together  in  the  summor.  When  ho  was  in  London  ho  sont 
me  vory  nico  méat  lunchoons,  which  usually  sorved  mo  for 
dinnor.    On  tho  wholo  I  was  not  at  ail  uncomfortablo,  and 
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should  hâve  been  even  happy  if  I  coiJd  hâve  kept  out  of  my 
thougbta  the  conaidcration  that  I  was,  after  ail,  it  waB  to  be 
hoped,  fit  for  something  better  thiui  to  bo  a  writing-clerk  at  a 
g^uinea  a  week. 

On  going  to  Mr.  Hoper'B  I  removed  ftxim  Drury  Lone  to 
■mail  and  ueat  rooms  on  the  second  âoor  at  20  Sherrard 
Btreet.  One  of  mj  principal  amuBements  waa  the  théâtre. 
I  bad  great  pleasure  in  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Jordan  and  otbers, 
but  my  admiration  for  Mm.  Siddons  waa  boundlesa.  One  lit- 
tle  Baecdote  conceming  hor  effect  upon  me  haa  been  printed  in 
Campboll'B  life  of  her.  I  had  told  it  to  Cliarles  ïoung,  and 
fae  tbought  ho  was  at  liberty  to  ropeat  it  for  publication. 

The  play  was  "  Fatal  Cimoflîty,"  acted  for  her  benefit,  la 
the  scène  in  which  her  Bon  having  put  înto  her  hands  a  casket 
to  keep,  and  ehe  having  touched  a  spring  it  opens  and  she 
Bées  jewels,  her  huBband  (Kemble)  enters,  and  in  deapair  ex- 
olaintB,  "Where  sball  we  get  breadl"  With  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  jeweht,  ehe  runs  to  him,  kuocks  the  caaket  against  her 
breafit,  and  eiclainiB,  "  Hère  !  Hère  !  "  In  Mrs.  Siddons's  tone 
and  in  her  look  there  waa  an  anticipation  of  the  murder  which 
was  to  take  place.  I  buret  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  occa- 
aioned  a  ciy  of  "  Tum  him  out  !  "  This  ciy  trigbtened  me, 
but  I  oould  not  refrain.  A  good-natured  woman  uear  me 
called  out,  "  Poor  young  man,  he  cannot  help  it,"  She  gave  ' 
me  a  amelling-bottle,  which  restored  me,  but  I  was  quite 
shaken,  and  could' not  reliah  the  little  comedy  of  "The  Deiice 
is  in  him,"  though  Mra  Siddons  played  in  it.  I  thought  her 
humoF  foTced,  and  evory  expression  overdone.  By  the  by, 
the  title  of  the  pièce  may  bave  been  "  Diamond  eut  Dia- 
mond." It  is  the  only  pièce  in  which  I  did  not  admire  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The  Forams  wcre  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  me.  They 
exercised  my  mind,  and  whatever  faculty  of  public  speaking  I 
afterwards  possessed  I  acquired  at  thèse  places.  If  the  at- 
tention my  BpeeoheB  received  from  others  may  be  re^rded  as 
a  critsrion,  my  progress  seems  to  hâve  been  very  considérable. 
In  gênerai  the  speakers  were  not  men  of  culture  or  rofine- 
ment.  There  was  one,  however,  of  extrême  libéral  opinious, 
who  was  distinguisbed  from  ail  others  by  an  aristocratie  air. 
His  voioe  was  weak  but  pleasiog,  and  his  tone  that  of  a^gh- 
bred  gentleman.  Some  compliments  pud  me  by  him  were 
perticularly  acceptable.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
one  of  the  most  beautifut  women  I  had  ever  seen.     On  one 
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occasion  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  lier  and  a  very  lively  and 
agreeable  lady  who  accompanied  her.  No  gentleman  was 
with  them.  She  asked  me  whether.  I  did  not  know  Hardy 
the  patriot  ;  and  as  she  seemed  to  know  me,  I  ventured  to 
ofifer  my  services  in  procuring  them  a  carriage.  But  none 
was  to  be  had,  and  so  I  saw  them  safely  home.  In  a  few  days 
I  had  a  call  from  her  husband,  Mr.  Collier,  to  thank  me  for 
my  attention.  Thus  began  an  acquaintance,  which  lasted 
through  life,  and  was  to  me  of  inestimable  value.  The  Col- 
liers passed  through  great  changes  of  fortune,  but  if  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  render  them  any  service  or  kinduess  I  hâve 
always  felt  it  to  be  very  far  below  what  they  rendcred  to  me. 
Perhaps  they  thought  otherwise,  —  it  is  weU  when  persons 
can  so  estimate  their  relation  to  each  othor. 

In  some  money  transactions  that  passed  between  Mr.  C. 
and  me,  the  only  dispute  we  ever  had  was  that  each  wished 
to  give  the  other  some  advantage  which  ho  would  not  take. 
The  eldest  son,  John  Payne  Collier,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare, 
is  now  one  of  my  most  respected  friends.  The  parents  hâve 
long  been  dead. 

At  the  Westminster  Forum  late  in  the  year  I  made  a  suo- 
cessfiil  speech  on  the  French  Révolution,  and  among  those 
présent  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Bury, 
Gamaliel  Lloyd,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  —  a  Whig  of  the  old 
Bchool,  a  friend  of  Cartwright  and  Wyvill  as  well  as  Capel 
Lofft.  I  knew  him  merely  by  meeting  him  at  the  Bury 
Library.  He  complhnented  me  on  this  occasion,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  his  lodgings  was  the  origin  of  an  acquaintance  of 
"which  I  was  proud.  He  was  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  Yorkshire 
gentry.  He  has  long  been  dead,  leaving  as  his  présent  repré- 
sentative William  Horton  Lloyd,  a  most  respectable  man. 
Léonard  Homer  is  tjie  husband  of  G.  L.'8  second  daughter. 
One  of  her  daughters  will  probably  be  hereafter  Lady  Bun- 
bury  ;  another  is  married  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

My  old  fiiend  Pattisson  lodged  in  Carey  Street.  We'saw 
each  other  daily,  and  in  order  to  avoid  missing  each  other  we 
agreed  always  to  pass  through  certain  streets  between  our  two 
abodes.  I  recoUect  with  tendemess  how  many  hours  of  com- 
fort  and  enjoyment  I  owed  to  his  companionship.  At  his 
apartments  I  became  acquainted  with  Eichard  Taylor,  the 
eminent  printer  and  common-council  man. 
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On  the  firet  of  January  in  thÎB  year  I  reœived  the  newB  of 
the  death  of  my  unde  Bobinsou.  He  waa  good-natured  and 
libéral,  and  ricber  than  any  other  relation.  His  property  waa 
left  to  my  brotbers  and  myself.  I  aoon  ascertained  tliat  I 
should  bave  about  a  bundred  pounda  per  annum.  A  very 
poor  income  for  a  student  aapiring  to  the  bar  ;  a  comfortable 
independence  to  fall  back  upon  fur  one  content  to  live  humbly 
aa  a  literary  man.  Between  a  Icgal  and  a  bterary  occupation 
I  waa  unable  at  once  to  détermine.  Ail  I  resolved  on  for  tho 
prcBent  wae  to  qnit  Mr.  Hill.  Witb  him  I  was  idling  away 
my  time  and  learning  notbing.  I  remained  witb  bim  till  the 
Stb  of  Marcb,  wben  be  was  able  to  procure  a  BuccesBor.  Ho 
diamisaed  me  witb  good  advice,  counaelting  me  to  lead  a  bfo 
of  busineBS,  and  waming  me  a^inBt  indulging  in  habita  of 
spéculation.  This  be  said  in  a  parental  way.  I  met  him 
ofterwardB  in  tbe  streetB,  but  waa  never  recognized  by  bim.  . 

On  the  6th  of  May  I  went  down  to  Bury  and  did  not  re- 
tum  till  October.  In  tbe  interval  I  made  a  viait  to  Korwich 
and  Yarmonth.  At  the  latter  place  I  atayed  four  weekB.  My 
main  inducement  was  to  read  to  Harley,  a  blind  man  1  become 
acquainted  with  tbrongb  MIbb  Maling.  An  intereating  man  in 
humble  circumstancea.  At  Yarmouth  aiso  I  fell  in  witb  ' 
two  young  men  about  to  go  to  Germany  to  atudy.  One  after- 
wan&  became  famoua,  Captain  Parry,  the  traveller  and  dia- 
oorerer  in  the  Polar  r^ona. 

But  the  most  eventftil  occurrence  of  the  year  waa  an  intro- 
duction to  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  who  encouraged  in  me 
a  growing  taate  for  Oerman  bterature. 

I  had  ab«ady  thought  of  a  visit  to  Germany,  and  my  de- 
wre  to  go  waa  veiy  much  Htrengthened.  But  it  proceeded  chiefly 
from  disBatiafâction  witb  my  présent  purauitB,  and  from  a 
vague  wisb  to  be  where  1  was  not. 

What  I  bave  written  abont  my  gênerai  oocupations  in  179T 
is  applicable  to  a  large  part  of  thia  year.  I  went  on  reading 
in  a  deaultory  way.  Books  were  oddly  jumbled  together  in 
my  brain.     I  took  a  few  lessona  in  German. 

In  my  viMt  to  Buryl  found  I  bad  alreudy  acquired  a  bad 
cbaracter  for  free  thiuking.  This  led  to  a  correapondence  be- 
tween the  famoua  Robt.  Hall  and  me.  I  beard  that  he  had 
told  Mr.  Nash  it  waa  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  Cbriatiau  to  ad- 
mit me  iuto  bis  housc.     I  remoastrat«d  witb  Mr.  Hall  for  this 
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officious  interférence,  and  askcd  him  why  he  had  dcfamed  me. 
iBe  answered  me  in  a  letter  which  I  hâve  preserved  as  a 
curiosity.  It  is  an  excellent  letter  of  the  kind.  Ho  said  he 
belieyed  me  to  be  a  profcssor  of  infidclitj,  of  pantheism,  and 
therefore  as  became  him  he  wamed  a  Christian  brother  of  the 
péril  of  intercourse  with  me.  On  his  own  principles  he  was 
right.  Mj  letter  I  hâve  also  preserved.  It  is  as  ill  as  his  is 
well  written. 

To  THE  Rev.  R.  Hall. 

Yakmouth,  80ih  Angast,  1798. 

Sir,  —  YouT  own  good  senso  will  suggest  every  apology 
necessarj  for  troubling  you  with  this  impleasant  letter.  Un- 
pleasant  it  certainly  is  for  me  to  write,  and  it  will  be  more  or 
less  so  for  you  to  receive,  as  your  recollection  may  écho  the 
observations  I  hâve  to  make-  I  am  informed  that  you  hâve 
of  late  distinguished  yourself  by  displaying  much  zeal  against 
certain  very  prévalent  spéculative  opinions.  And  I  am  also 
told  that  in  connection  with  such  subjects  you  hâve  thought 
proper  frequently  and  generally  to  introduco  my  name  and 
character.  Recollecting  probably  the  great  secret  of  poetry, 
where  beauty  and  efFect  consist  in  the  livoly  représentation  of 
mdividual  objects,  you  hâve,  it  seems,  foimd  it  convenient  to 
point  the  sting  of  your  denunciation  by  setting  the  mark  of 
censure  and  réprobation  on  my  forehead.  I  hear  too  that  you 
hâve  travelled  amongst  my  friends  in  a  neighbonng  county, 
urging  them  no  longer  to  honor  me  with  their  friondship,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  a  disgrâce  to  them  to  admit  me  into  their 
houses.  I  will  name  but  one  person,  and  that  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  fcel  the  warmest  sensations  of .  esteem  and  love  ; 
and  the  loss  of  whose  good  opinion  I  should  consider  as  a  very 
serions  privation,  Mr.  Nash,  of  Royston.  And  this  style  I 
understand  you  scruple  not  to  hold  in  large  and  mixed  com- 
panies,  where  I  am  of  course  imknown,  and  where  only,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  your  labors  could  be  successfîiL  Indeed,  sir,  I  as 
little  deserve  the  honor  of  such  notice  fitx)m  you  as  I  do  the 
disgrâce  of  so  much  obloquy.  But  not  having  so  much  of  the 
childish  vanity  of  being  talked  about,  as  of  Uie  honorable  dé- 
sire to  be  esteemed  by  the  truly  respectable,  I  am  compelled 
to  remonstrate  with  you,  and  cùH  upon  you  for  some  rcason 
why  you  bave  thus  made  an  attack,  in  its  possible  consé- 
quences incalculably  injurious  to  the  réputation  of  a  young 
nuuiy  who  18  an  entire  stianger  to  you.    Were  I  addressiiig  a 
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man  of  the  wortd,  I  kDOw  that  what  I  hâve  written  is  vague 
enough  to  allow  room  for  évasion  and  prévarication,  for  a 
déniai  of  having  UBed  the  précise  terma  siated,  and  for  a  de- 
mand  of  my  authors.  But  I  rccollect  that  you  hâve  adopted 
a  profeBsion  of  high  pretensions,  and  that  it  ia  probable  you 
will  excuse  yourself  ou  the  ground  of  performisg  a  religions 
duty.  As  Buch  you  cannot  scruple  to  inform  me  what  moro 
and  woree  things  you  hâve  eaid,  —  particulorly  what  opinions 
they  are  which  excite  so  miich  anger,  and  what  authority  you 
hâve  for  imputing  them  to  me.  I  do  not  accuae  you  of  per- 
Bonal  maligiiity,  but  I  charge  you  with  wantonlj  casting 
arrows  and  death.  Ând  it  matterB  not  to  the  sufTerer  whether 
sport  or  falee  zeal  direct  the  aim.  I  do  not  think  you  capablo 
of  inventing  cnhimny  ;  but  it  seems  that  you  hâve  heedlesaly 
built  opinions  on  vague  report,  drawn  unwarrantable  infereaces 
from  gênerai  appellations,  and  careleasly  trifled  with  the  hap- 
piness  of  othere  as  objecte  below  your  regard,  Constitutionid- 
ly  entbusiastic,  I  bave  wamdy  eipressed,  perhaps  without 
enow  limitations,  my  high  admiration  of  the  "Political  Justice." 
Hence,  I  suspect,  ail  the  miaapprehension.  I  was  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  kuows  you  well,  that  Bo  inveterate  was  your 
rage  against  Mr.  Oodwîn,  that  when  any  incident  of  unnatural 
depravity  or  ebandoned  profligacy  was  mentioned,  your  excliv- 
mation  has  becn,  "I  could  not  hâve  supposed  any  man  capable 
of  Buch  an  action,  except  Godwin,"  Excuse  me  when  I  add, 
that  had  this  been  told  me  of  a  stranger,  I  should  havo  feit 
great  contempt  for  bim.  I  could  not  despise  Mr.  Hall  ;  and 
thercfore  it  only  added  one  more  to  the  lîst  of  eiomples  vhich 
prove  a  most  important  truth,  that  the  possession  of  the  great- 
est  talents  is  no  security  agaînst  the  grossest  absurdities  and 
weaknesses.  I  do  not  chooee  to  consider  this  as  an  exculpatory 
lettcr,  and  therefore  I  will  not  state  why  I  admire  the  "  Politi- 
cal Justice  ";  but  as  I  underetand  that  the  sprinkbng  I  bave 
felt  is  but  a  spray  of  the  torrent  cast  on  poor  Godwin,  it  is  hardly 
irrelevant  for  me  to  remark,  that  sucb  intemperate  abuse  will 
be  rcceived  by  some  with  atupid  and  vulgar  applause,  and  by 
others  with  pity  and  regret  I  am  anxioua  you  should  not  ' 
mistake  me.  I  believe  your  motives,  so  far  as  you  could  bo 
oonacious  of  thcm,  werc  good  ;  that  zeal  (alwaj-s  respectable 
whatever  be  its  olgect)  ^one  impelled  you  ;  but  I  fear  that, 
like  most  zealots,  your  views  were  confîned  and  partial,  and 
that,  eager  to  do  your  duty  towards  your  God,  you  forgot  what 
you  owed  to  your  neighbor  ;  that  your  imagination,  forcibljr 


apj)ro])ri;ito  wcajKtiis  (»f  oxcoimnimicat 
liiin   bot  h   liis  frioiuls  uiid   stnni^rcrs.   ; 
])()W('r  in  do  iiijury  l>y  IdastiiiLT  his  l'opu 
an  oltjoct  (;f  hatrcd  and  contonipt.      Th 
I  shaU  save  manj.     Somcthing  of  this 
short  of  its   extcnt,  has  probably  infîu 
giving  you  crédit  for  intcgrity  and  be 
ahall  be  better  ablo  to  judge  hereafter, 
mity,  and  with  respect  for  your  gênerai  « 

Yours,  &C., 

To  Mr.  Henry  Robins» 

October  1 

Sir,  —  That  I  liave  not  paid  to  your  fr. 
the  prompt  and  respectfiil  attention  it 
apology  is  a  variety  of  perplexing  incidei 
me  till  now  little  leisure  or  spirits. 

Beforo  I  proceed  to  justify  my  conduct 
very  briefly  the  information  on  which  i 
doubting  that  whero  I  may  seem  to  nsur] 
Bor  you  will  attribute  it  to  the  ncccssity  o 

I  hâve  been  led  to  believe  you  make  n< 
fiions  to  avow  your  religious  scepticism,  th 
professcd  your  high  admiration  of  the  "  Po 
to  the  length  of  declaring,  I  believe  at  the 
that  no  man  ever  understood  the  nature 
Mr.  Grodwin;  from  which  I  hâve  drawn 
ence,  either  that  you  diabnlî'»'"*  xv .  ^    • 
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tnea.  Mr.  Godwin  as  a  professed  atheiat  ia  vety  consistent  in 
excluding  them  from  bis  catalogue  ;  but  how  be  wbo  doea  sa 
can  be  ^owcd  best  to  underetand  tbe  nature  of  virtue,  by 
any  man  who  îs  not  himself  an  atbeist,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. 

A  person  of  undoubted  veracity  assured  me  that  on  being 
gently  reprimauded  by  a  lady  for  taking  the  namc  of  God  in 
vain  in  a  certain  company,  you  apologized  by  exbibiting  Buch 
an  idea  of  God  as  appearêd  to  lûm  to  coincido  witb  tbe  System 
of  Spinoza,  in  whicb  everytliing  is  God,  and  God  is  everytliing. 
Since  the  receipt  of  jour  letter  I  applied  to  this  gentleman, 
wbo  confirms  lua  first  infonuatiou,  but  is  concemcd  at  baving 
mentioned  tbe  ctrcums tance,  as  it  might  be  construed  into  an 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  private  conversation.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  not  coinpeUing  me  to  give  up  bis  name.  Of  this 
you  may  reat  satisfied,  be  will  make  no  ungenerous  use  of  this 
■  incident,  and  that  bis  oharacter  is  at  the  utmost  removed  from 
that  of  a  calumnjator.  He  will  not  aSrm  the  sentiments 
you  uttered  were  serions  ;  thoy  might  be  a  casual  effort  of 
sportive  ingenuity,  but  their  coincidence  witb  other  circum- 
stances  before  mentioned  strengtbened  my  former  impres- 

More  recently  I  bave  been  told  your  ehief  objection  to  the 
System  of  Godwin  is  an  appréhension  of  its  being  too  délicate 
and  refiaed  for  tbe  présent  corrupt  atate  of  society  ;  which 
from  a  person  of  your  acknowledged  good  sensé  surprised  me 
much,  bccauso  tbe  most  striking  and  original  part  of  bis  Sys- 
tem, that  to  which  be  asccnds,  through  the  intermediato  stages, 
as  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  —  the  promiscuoua  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  —  haa  been  uuiformly  acted  upon  by  ail 
four-footed  créatures  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  world. 

In  anotber  particular  1  am  sincerely  glad  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken.  From  a  lato  conversation  witb  Mr,  Ebenezer  Fost^r,  I 
waa  induced  to  suppose  you  had  been  at  pains  to  infuse  into 
bis  mind  athcistical  doubts.  I  retract  this  opinion  witb  pleas- 
nre  os  founded  on  miaapprebension.  Having  uo  reaaon  to 
doubt  of  your  honor,  your  disavowal  of  any  opinion  wiL  be 
peijêctly  satisfactory.  I  will  repeat  that  disavowal  to  any 
person  wbom  I  may  bave  unintentionally  mialed. 

In  eionerating  me  from  the  auspicion  of  being  actuated  by 
Personal  malignity,  you  bave  donc  me  justice  ;  but  you  bave 
formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  tbose  circumstances  in  my  con- 
doct  whi<^  wear  the  appearance  of  boatility.    Your  moral 
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charactor  bas  been  unimpeached.  I  havo  ncither  inventod  nor 
circiilatcd  slander.  On  tho  contraiy,  when  I  havo  exprcssed 
myself  with  the  greatest  freedom,  I  hâve  been  carcful  to  pre- 
mise  that  I  liad  no  pcrsoual  acquaintanco  with  you,  that  yoiir 
manncrs  might  for  anything  I  knew  bo  correct,  and  that  ail 
the  censure  attached  or  fear  cxpressed  was  confîned  to  thc  li- 
centious  opinions  I  underatood  you  to  cmbrace.  I  bave  never 
travellcd  a  mile  on  your  account.  My  eftbrts  bave  been  oon- 
fined  to  an  attempt  within  a  very  limited  circle  (for  it  is  in  a 
very  limited  circle  I  move)  to  wam  some  young  peoplo  against 
forming  a  close  intimacy  with  a  person  who  by  the  possession 
of  the  most  captivating  talents  was  likely  to  give  circulation 
and  cffect  to  the  most  daugerous  errors.  As  you  allude  to  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Nash  (whom  in  common  with  you  I 
highly  estecm),  I  will  relate  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  my  recol- 
lection will  serve.  Aflcr  a  sort  of  desultory  dcbato  on  heresy  and 
scepticism,  he  told  me  he  designed  at  your  next  visit  to  Roys- 
ton  to  roquest  you  to  make  bis  bouse  your  home.  Warmed 
in  a  degreo,  thougb  not  irritated  by  the  preceding  dispute,  I 
replied  it  was  ail  very  proper  considering  him  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  considering  him  as  a  Christian  it  was  very  imprin- 
cipled,  —  an  expression  of  greater  asperity,  I  will  allow,  than 
eithcr  politeness  to  him  or  delicacy  to  you  wiU  perfectly  justi- 
fy.  I  conceived  myself  at  liborty  to  express  my  sentiments 
the  more  freely  to  Mr.  Nash  because  he  is  a  mcmber  and  an 
offîcer  in  our  Church. 

I  bave  ventured  rcpeatedly  to  express  my  appréhension  of 
baneful  conséquences  arishig  from  your  attendance  at  the 
book  club,  whero  if  youF  principles  be  such  as  I  bave  supposcd, 
you  bave  a  signal  opportunity,  from  the  concourse  of  yoimg 
people  assembled,  of  oxtending  the  triumpb  of  the  new  phi- 
losopby. 

Such,  as  far  as  my  recollection  reachos,  is  the  faithful  sketch 
of  thoso  parts  of  my  conduct  which  bave  provoked  your  dis- 
pleasiu-e. 

To  make  an  attack  in  its  possible  conséquences  incalculably 
injurions,  to  seek  the  salvation  of  others  by  your  ruin,  are 
the  gigantio  efforts  of  a  powerful  malignity,  equally  remote 
from  my  inclination  and  ability.  The  rapid  increase  of  irre- 
ligion among  the  polite  and  fashionable,  and  descending  of 
late  to  the  lower  classes,  bas  placed  serions  believers  so  entire- 
ly  on  the  défensive,  that  they  will  think  themselves  happy  if 
Ûiej  can  be  secure  from  contempt  and  insuit. 
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Eow  &r  a  regard  to  spéculative  opinion  ought  to  regulate  tlie 
Ghoice  of  our  friendshipg  ie  a  délicate  question  oevcr  likely  to 
be  adjueted  harmoniously  by  two  perdons  nho  tliinik  so  diSer' 
ently  of  the  importance  of  truth  and  tho  mischicf  of  error. 
Frinciples  of  irréligion,  recommendcd  by  briUiant  and  seduc- 
tive  t^ents,  appear  to  me  more  dangerous  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life  than  licentious  mannera. 

Vice  is  a  downcast,  self-accusing  culprit  ;  error  often  assumes 
an  appearancewhich  captivâtes  and  dazzJea.  The  errors  —  or 
lather  the  atrocious  spéculations  —  of  Godwin's  System  are  big 
irith  incalculable  mischief.  Tboy  confound  ail  the  duties  and 
perplei  ail  the  relations  of  himian  Ufe  :  they  innovato  in  the 
wry  tuhttance  of  virtue,  about  which  philosophera  of  ail  secte 
hâve  been  nearly  agreed.  They  render  vice  systematic  and  con- 
certed  ;  and  by  freeing  the  conscience  from  every  restraint,  and  ' 
teaching  meu  to  mock  at  fiitiirity,  they  eut  off  from  the  crimi- 
nal  and  misguided  the  very  possibitity  of  retrcat.  Atbeism  in 
every  form  I  abhor,  but  even  atheism  haa  received  from  Godwin 
new  degrees  of  deformity,  and  wears  a  more  wild  and  savage 
aspect  I  am  fimJy  of  opinion  the  avowal  of  such  a  System, 
sccompanied  with  an  attempt  to  prosélyte,  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated  in  the  state,  much  less  be  pormitted  to  enter  the  recesa- 
ee  of  private  life,  to  poUute  the  springs  of  domestic  happiness 
or  taint  the  purity  of  confidential  intercourse.  For  the  first  of 
thèse  sentiments,  Mr.  Godwm's  disciples  will  doubtless  regard 
me  with  ineSahlo  contcmpt  ;  a  cont«mpt  which  I  am  preparcd 
to  encounter,  shieldcd  by  the  authority  of  ail  pagan  antiquity, 
as  weU  as  by  the  decided  support  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  first  of 
Christian  philosophere  and  pohtical  reosoners. 

I  appeal  to  a  still  higher  authority  for  the  last,  to  those 
Scriptures  which  as  a  Christian  minister  I  am  solemnly 
pledged  not  only  to  eiplain  and  inculcate,  but  to  take  fti 
the  standards  of  my  own  fuith  and  practice. 

The  Scriptures  forbid  the  dùcipla  of  Chrùt  to  form  any  near 
relation,  any  intimate  bond  of  union,  with  profcssed  infidels. 
"  Be  ye  not  unequally  yokcd  together  with  vnbelievert  ;  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteouBuesa  with  unrighteousness,  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness,  and  what  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial,  and  what  part  hath  hr  thaï  helievcth 
with  an  infidel  ?  Wherefore  como  out  from  amongst  tbem 
and  be  ye  aeparatc,  saith  tho  Lord."  If  it  Ite  urged  that  thia 
precept  primârily  respects  the  caae  of  mairioge  with  an  iufidel, 
it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  the  reason  of  marri^e  with  such 
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persons  being  prohibited  is  the  inttTnate  friendskip  which  such 
union  implies. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

R  Hall. 

1799. 

When  I  became  a  professed  follower  of  Godwin  as  a  moral 
philosopher  1  could  not  but  be  also  an  admirer  of  his  ally 
Holcroft,  whose  novels  "Anna  St.  Ives  "  and  " Uugh  Trevor" 
I  had  read  with  avidity  ;  and  1  had  thought  his  couduct  noble 
in  surrendering  himself  in  court  whcn  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy  bcgan.  I  was  introduced  to  Holcroft  by  Collier,  but 
the  acquaintance  nover  flourished.  I  was  présent,  however, 
at  a  remarkable  dinner  at  his  house  (14th  March).  Aicken, 
of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  highly  respectable  both  as  a 
man  and  an  actor,  and  Sharp  the  engraver,  were  there.  The 
latter  is  still  namcd  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
engravers  ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  English  school.  1  possess 
one  of  his  works  which  is  a  masterpiece,  —  "  The  Doctors  of 
the  Church,"  by  Guido.  I  am  no  connoisseur  certainly,  and 
perhaps  hâve  no  délicate  sensé  of  the  beauty  of  engraving  ; 
but  1  never  look  on  this  spécimen  without  a  lively  plcasure. 
Sharp  was  equally  well  known  in  another  charactcr  which  I 
wiU  exemplify  by  an  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  Flaxman. 
"After  Brothers  had  rendered  himself  by  his  insanity  the 
object  of  universal  interest,  to  which  publicity  had  been  given 
by  the  motion  of  Halked  in  the  House  of  Gommons,  I.  had  a 
visit  from  my  old  friend  Sharp.  '  I  am  come,'  said  he,  '  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of  some  importance.  'Tou  are 
aware  of  the  great  mission  with  which  the  Lord  has  intrustcd 
Brothers  r  I  intimated  that  I  had  heard  what  overybody 
else  had  heard.  *  Well,'  he  continued,  *  perhaps  you  hâve  not 
heard  that  1  am  to  accompany  the  Children  of  Israël  on  thehr 
taking  possession  of  their  country,  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed, 
I  think  I  shall  hâve  much  to  do  in  the  transplanting  of  the 
nation.  I  hâve  received  my  instructions,  and  I  hâve  to  in- 
form  you  that  you  also  are  to  accompany  them.  I  know  from 
authority  that  you  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.'  I  bowed 
and  intimated  my  sensé  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the  invita- 
tion, but  said  it  was  quite  impossible.  I  had  other  duties 
sot  ont  for  me.  On  my  retiun  fitx)m  Home  I  bought  this 
house,  and  established  myself  hère,  and  hère  I  must  maintain 
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myself  and  my  Êimily.  <  I  am  awore  of  ail  that,  aaid  Sharp, 
'aad  I  bave  airanged  everything.  I  know  veiy  well  you  are 
a  great  artist,  I  kïiow  too  that  you  are  a  great  architect  as 
Tell  as  a  great  Bculptor.  I  Hhall  hâve  intrûstod  to  me  tha 
office  of  making  ail  tho  chief  appointments  ou  this  joumey, 
aud  I  pledge  myeelf  that  you  ahall  hâve  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.'"  Tho  same  mental  deluaiou  showcd  itsclf  at 
the  dioner  at  Holcroft's.  On  leaviog  tho  table  Sharp  c&lled 
hîa  hoet  out  of  the  room  to  say  that  Buonaparto  was  quite 
safe,  —  it  was  communicated  to  him  last  nîght  by  autbority. 
There  had  been  a  great  battle  yeaterday  in  Germany.  Sharp 
was  one  of  the  objocts  of  Buspiciou  to  the  Engli^  govem- 
ment  durbg  the  famous  trials  of  1794.  He  was  a  violent 
Jacobin  and  an  extrême  and  passionate  partisan  of  the  Re- 
pubhcans.  There  ia  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  tbe 
curious  an  adnûred  engraving  by  him  of  Thomas  Paine,  as 
also  of  Brothers,  whom  he  regarded  as  tbe  messenger  and 
sent  of  God.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  Kevolution  turned  the 
brains  of  many  of  the  noblest  youths  in.England.  Indeed, 
when  sucb  mea  as  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  caught 
the  infection,  no  wonder  that  those  who  partook  of  tbeir  sen- 
BÎbility  but  had  a  very  small  portion  of  their  intellect  were 
caiTÎed  away.  Many  were  miued  by  the  errors  into  wbich 
they  were  betrayed  ;  many  also  Itved  to  smUe  at  tho  follies  of 
their  youft.  "  I  am  no  more  aehamed  of  having  been  a  re- 
TwbUcan,"  said  Southey,  "  than  I  am  of  having  bcon  a  child." 
The  opinions  held  led  to  many  political  prosecutiot^  and  I 
naturally  had  much  sympathy  with  tbe  suffcrera.  I  find  in 
myjourrial,  February  21,  1799,  "An  interestlng  and  memor». 
ble  day."  It  was  the  day  on  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  was 
coDvicted  of  a  séditions  libel  and  seutenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment.  Thia  he  aufiered  in  Dorchester  jail,  which  he 
left  only  to  die.  Originally  of  the  Eatablisbed  Church,  he 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  profeasor  at  the  Hackncy  Collège. 
By  profession  he  was  a  scholar.  His  best  known  work  waa 
aa  édition  of  "  Lucretiiia."  He  had  written  against  Poraon's 
édition  of  tho  "  Hecuba  of  Euripides."  t  It  is  said  tliat  Por- 
son  waa  at  a  dinner-party  st  wbich  toasts  were  going  round  ; 

•  Bbwp'"  BngTSTÏnft  of  "  Bichard  Brothor»,  Pritioe  of  tha  Hebre««,"  is  a 
mull  «juare,  dnted  1tS5.  Relow  it  is  inscribeil:  "  Kully  bslieviiiK  Ihis  to  ba 
tha  Uan  wbom  God  bas  nppoialed,  1  engrovc  his  likencti.  —  William  Sharp." 

t  In  Eoripidia  HAcubaia  LoDdlal  nupor  publlcatam  Diatribe  EsCempontlis. 
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and  a  name,  accompanîed  bj  an  appropriate  sentence  from 
Shakespeare,  was  reqnired  from  each  of  the.  guests  in  suc- 
cession. Before  Porson's  tum  came  he  had  disappcared  be- 
neath  the  table,  and  was  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  what 
was  going  on.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  when  a 
toast  was  required  of  him,  he  staggered  up  and  gave,  "  Gilbert 
Wakefield  !  —  what  's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  1  " 
Wakefield  was  a  political  fanatic.  He  had  the  pale  com- 
plexion  and  mild  features  of  a  saint,  was  a  most  gentle  créa- 
ture in  domestic  lifo,  and  a  very  amiable  man  ;  but  when  he 
took  part  in  political  or  religions  controversy  his  peu  was 
dipped  in  galL  The  occasion  of  the  imprisonment  before 
alluded  to  was  a  letter  in  reply  to  Watson,  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  exhorting  the  people  to 
loyalty.  Wakefield  asserted  that  the  poor,  the  laboring 
classes,  could  lose  nothing  by  French  conquest.  Referring 
to  the  fable  of  the  Ass  and  the  Tnunpeter  he  said,  "  WiU 
the  enemy  make  me  carry  two  panniers  î  '*  and  declared  that 
if  the  French  came  they  would  find  him  at  his  post  with  the 
illustrions  dead. 

Tho  prosecution  was  not  intempcrate,  but  he  gloried  in 
what  he  had  donc,  and  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom.  Nothing  could  he  more  injudicious  than  his  defence, 
though  in  a  similar  trial  an  example  had  bccn  set  him  Just 
before  by  Ërskine  of  what  such  a  defence  shoulgl  be.  My 
friend  Rutt  was  one  of  Wakefield's  bail.  On  bcing  brought 
up  for  judgment  he  spoke  in  mitigation,  but  in  a  way  which 
aggravated  the  offence.  I  accompanied  him  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  While  his  friends  were 
arranging  with  the  Govemor  about  rooms  there  were  brought 
to  the  prison  two  young  men  named  Parry,  editors  of  The 
Courier  newspaper,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  six  wceks*  im- 
prisonment for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  libel 
consisted  in  a  single  paragraph,  stating  that  the  Emperor  had 
acted  oppressively  and  made  himself  unpopular  with  tho 
nobility  by  a  late  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  tim- 
ber.  Such  was  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  days  of  William 
Pitt  ! 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  ROBINSON, 

M  (No  date.) 

Deâr  Thoicas, — 

....  One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  hère  has 
been  Wakefield's  triaL    How  I  wished  that  you  had  bœn 
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hère  then  !  My  acquain tance  with  him  perhaps  heightened 
the  effect  ;  but  I  think  to  a  mère  étranger  his  dolivcry  of  hia 
own  defence  miist  hâve  beon  ono  of  the  moBt  gnitifyint;  treats 
Tbicb  a  person  of  ta3t«  or  seneibility  could  enjoy.  Hia  Bîm- 
plicity  quite  apostolic,  his  courage  purely  heroic.  Tho  cnergy 
and  dignitj  witb  which  he  couductcd  bimaelf  hâve  certaînlr 
had  no  parâllel  of  late  years.  You  saw  a  report  of  his  apeech 
in  Tke  Courier.  It  cortainly  was  not  a  good  defence,  but  as 
Anthony  Robtnson  obserred,  somctbing  better  thau  any  de- 
fence,  —  a  noble  teetimony.  I  dined  in  company  with  him  on 
Mooday  and  yeaterday.  Hia  spirits  are  not  in  the  least  de- 
preased. 

JohnaoD,  the  Unitarian  publieher  in  St.  Paul'a  Churcbyard, 
was  convicted  of  a  libel  for  aelling  Wakcfield'a  pamphlet  ; 
he  woa  imprisonod  in  the  King's  Bcnch  for  a  few  months. 
For  a  considération  he  was  altowed  to  occupy  apartmenta 
vithin  the  rulcs.  My  first  viait  to  him  in  prison  was  in  Com- 
pany with  Mary  Hays,*  a  very  zealoiis  political  and  moral  re- 
former, a  friend  of  Mary  Wollstonecrail,  and  author  of  a 
novol  called  "  Memoira  of  Emma  Coiirtney."  I  coUed  on 
Johnaou  eeveral  timea  and  profited  by  his  advice.  He  waa  a 
wise  man,  and  bis  remarka  on  the  eviL  of  indulging  in  melan- 
cboly  forebodings  wero  applicable  to  a  habit  of  my  own.  He 
described  them  as  the  effect  of  drcamy  indolence,  and  as 
liable  to  increase  from  the  nnhealthy  state  into  which  tbey 
bring  tho  mind.  Though  ho  did  not  cure  me  of  my  fault, 
Borne  of  its  conséquences  were  mitigated.  I  waa  eapecially 
unbappy  from  my  inability  to  come  to  any  aatisfactory  con- 
clusion aa  to  my  plan  of  life.  I  hatod  the  law,  jet  I  knew 
not  how  otherwiee  to  attain  any  aocial  atation,  I  was  am- 
bitiouB  of  lîterary  distinction,  but  was  consoious  that  I  could 
never  attain  any  réputation  wortb  having.  My  deaire  to  go 
to  Germany  waa  rather  a  pit  aller,  than  from  any  deoided 
préférence  of  tho  comparative  advantages  of  such  a  course. 

Ono  other  political  prisoner  occaaionally  visited  by  me  waa 
Benjamin  Flower,  wbo  had  been  committed  to  Newgato  by 
the  House  of  Lords  for  a  breoch  of  privilège. 

raft's  opinions  with  mo.w 

«uffered,  —  biit  ioo«t  undescrvedlj-,  WbntevarhCT  priijciplos  may  hâve  been, 
her  conduct  wiu  perrecClr  correct.  My  acqualntoDce  wîtn  ber  cODtinued  till 
heideath.  — H.C.E. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

(Àbont)  June,  1799. 

My  deab  Brother,  — 

....  I  suppose  the  famé  of  "  Pizarro  "  has  aJready  reached 
you.  It  is  iinquestionably  the  most  excellent  play  I  ever  saw 
for  variety  of  attractions.  The  scenery  and  décorations  are 
splendid  and  magnihcent  without  bcing  tawdry  or  puérile, 
and  thèse  omaments  are  made  to  hcighton,  not  supersede, 
real  dramatic  merit.  The  trogcdy  possesses  scènes  of  the 
xnost  tender  and  pathetic  kind,  and  others  highly  heroic. 
Mrs.  Siddons  displays  her  usual  powers  in  the  character  of 
the  mistrcss  of  Pizarro,  —  proud,  haughty,  with  a  true  sensé 
of  honor  and  a  romantio  passion  for  glory  :  in  love  with  Pi- 
zarro because  he  was  great,  she  hâtes  him  when  he  dégrades 
himself  by  acts  of  meanness,  —  hersclf  a  criminal,  her  pas- 
sion for  humanity  leads  her  to  acts  of  heroism  and  dcspera- 
tion.  Kemble  plays  the  Pcruvian  Chieftain  in  his  very  best 
style.  The  lover  of  ^Cora,  he  voluntarily  yields  her  to  Alonzo, 
and  when  they  are  married,  dévotes  lus  life  to  their  happi- 
ness  ;  brave,  gencrous,  and  pious,  he  is  a  kind  of  demi-god,  — 
and  you  know  with  what  skill  Kemble  can  *'  assume  the  god 
and  try  to  shako  the  sphères."  The  incidents  are  in  thcm- 
selvcs  so  highly  interesting  and  cxtraordinary  that  far  less 
Buperiority  of  acting  and  pomp  of  machincry  would  havo  given 
ordinary  cffect  to  the  pièce  ;  but,  when  united  with  the  ut- 
most  efforts  of  the  painter  and  machinist,  they  produce  a  dra- 
ina absolutely  without  paralleL  Were  you  a  little  richor  I 
Bhould  recommend  a  joumey  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  it. 

I  hâve  also  been  greatly  amused  by  hearing  one  of  Mackin- 
tosh's  lectiuros.  It  was  on  the  Britieii  Constitution.  Though 
his  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  was  extravagant,  he  was 
far  from  being  uniformly  favorable  to  the  cause  of  govemment. 
His  favorite  notion  conceming  the  Constitution  is,  that  it  is 
the  most  truly  démocratie  of  any  that  has  ever  existed.  He 
defines  a  real  democracy  to  be  a  govemment  where  the  opinion 
of  the  body  of  the  people  influences  and  govems  the  state, 
whatever  the  nominal  législature  may  be.  And  he  boldly 
asserts  tha£  a  more  formai  democracy  would  lossen  the  real 
democracy,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  ail  mobs  and  public 
assemblies  to  be  under  the  secret  guidance  of  factions  déma- 
gogues ;  and  that  the  people  in  such  states  never  act,  precisely 
because  they  aie  the  direct  actors,  and  bave  a  power  nominaUy 
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given  them  which^  they  cancot  exercise.  He  urged  the  com- 
mon  argument  in  favor  of  Monarchy,  that  tt  took  iroœ  tbe 
ambitioua  the  motives  to  be  foctious  and  breed  disBension  in 
order  to  procure  the  piincipal  stations;  and  that  the  king, 
sharing  the  honor  of  victory  and  the  affections  of  the  aoldiery 
Trith  the  General,  was  not  likely  to  become  a  military  tyrant. 
He  defended  CoahtiooB,  Parties,  and  modération  towards  ez- 
Mtnisters,  was  éloquent  agaînet  the  French,  but  likewiae  hinted 
at  the  danger  to  public  Ubcrty  from  not  watching  the  govem- 
ment  On  the  wbole  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  lecture, 
Thich  was  well  adapted  to  secure  popularity.  As  to  his  poli- 
tics,  thcy  are  certauily  moderate,  nor  do  I  kuow  that  he  bas 
gone  an  inch  beyond  pure  Whi^ism. 

Home  Tooke  haa  never  beeu  a  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  never 
thoiigbt  BO  well  of  his  heart  as  I  hâve  doue  &om  hia  behavior 
to  Wakefield,  which  was  kiud  and  rospectfol  ;  and  when  we 
Gonsider,  not  how  like,  but  how  unlike  their  characters  are, 
his  attentions  do  him  the  greatest  honor.  The  day  sentence 
waa  passed  be  sent  to  Wakdield,  and,  in  his  jocular  way,  cora- 
forted  him  by  observing  that  probably  a  yoar  bence  he  and 
Mrs.  Wakefield  would  be  congratulating  each  other  on  his  sit- 
uation, —  "  For,  my  dear,  it  haa  saved  you,"  Mrs.  Wakefield 
will  say  ;  "  you  see  Tooke  and  the  rest  of  thcm  are  half-way 
on  their  voyage  to  Botany  Bay."  Home  Tooke  promised  too, 
old  as  he  was,  to  visit  him  at  Dorchester,  thougb  he  said  he 
had  not  thought  he  should  travel  sereu  miles  irom  Wimbledon 
again.  This  looks  well.  You  bave  heard,  I  dare  say,  that 
Tooke's  friends  bave  lately  raieed  him  an  annuity  for  life  of 
£  eOO.     Thia  following  Dr.  Parr's  and  Foi's  seems  to  show 

that  ail  regard  for  public  cbaiacters  ia  not  at  an  end 

Adieu.     In  haste, 

Youra,  te, 

H.  c.  a. 

I  became  aoquwnted  about  this  time  with  George  Dyer. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  creatuires  morally  that  cver  breathed. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  watchman  in  Wapping,  and  was  put  to  a 
charity  school  by  aomo  pious  Dissenting  ladies.  He  afterwarda 
went  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  from  there  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  scholar,  but  to  the  end  of  bia.daya  (and  be 
hved  to  be  ctghty-fiTe)  was  a  bookaellcr'a  dntdga  Ho  led  a 
life  of  literary  labor  in  poverty.  He  made  indexes,  correctcd 
the  press,  and  occaaionally  gave  leasons  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
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When  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  he  bocame  a  hearor  of 
Robert  Robinson,  and  consequently  a  Unitarian.  This  closed 
tbe  Cburch  against  him,  and  ho  never  had  a  Fellowship.  He 
became  intimate  with  the  Nashes,  Fordhams,  and  Rutt,  and 
was  patronized  by  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Barbaidd.  Ho  wrote 
one  good  book,  "The  Life  of  Robert  Robinson,"  which  I 
hâve  heard  Wonisworth  mention  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
biography  in  the  language.  Dyer  also  put  his  name  to  several 
volumes  of  poetry  ;  but  on  his  poems  my  fnend  Reid  made  an 
epigram  that  I  fear  was  thought  just  :  — 

**  The  world  ail  say,  my  gcntle  Dyer, 
Thy  odes  do  very  much  want  fire. 
Repair  the  fault,  my  gentlc  Dyer, 
And  throw  thy  odes  into  the  nre/' 

Dyer  had  the  kindcst  heart  and  simplest  manncrs  imaginable. 
It  was  litcrally  the  case  with  him  that  ho  would  give  away  his 
laat  guinea.  Ho  was  not  sensible  of  any  improprioty  in  wear- 
ing  a  dirty  shirt  or  a  ragged  coat  ;  and  numerous  are  tho  taies 
told  in  illustration  of  his  neglect  of  littlo  every-day  mattera 
of  comfort.  Ho  has  asked  a  fricnd  to  brcakfast  with  him,  and 
given  him  coarse  black  tea,  stale  bread,  sait  butter,  sour  milk, 
and  has  had  to  run  out  to  buy  sugar.  Yet  every  one  loved 
Dyer.  One  day  Mrs.  Barbauld  said  to  me,  "  Hâve  you  heard 
whom  Lord  Stanhope  has  made  exécuter  î  "  —  "  No  I  Your 
brother  î  "  —  "  No,  there  would  hâve  been  nothing  in  that. 
The  very  worst  imaginable."  —  "  0,  thon  it  is  Buonapartc."  — 
"  No,  guess  again."  —  "  George  Dyer  î  "  —  **  You  are  right 
Lord  Stanhope  was  clearly  insane  !  "  Dyer  was  one  of  six 
exocutors.  Charles  James  Fox  was  another.  The  exécutera 
were  also  residuary  legatees.  Dyer  was  one  of  tho  first  to 
déclare  that  he  rcjected  the  legacy  and  renounced  the  execu- 
torship.  But  the  hoir  insisted  on  granting  him  a  small  an- 
nuity  ;  his  friends  having  before  settled  another  on  him,  he 
was  comparatively  wealthy  in  his  old  âge.  Not  many  years 
before  his  death,  he  married  his  laundress,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  —  a  very  worthy  woman.  He  said  to  me  once, 
"  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  woman  of  excellent  natural  sensé,  but  she  is 
not  literate."  That  is,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Dyer 
was  blind  for  a  few  years  before  his  death.  I  used  occ€isionally 
to  go  on  a  Sunday  moming  to  read  to  him.  At  other  times  a 
poor  man  used  to  render  him  that  service  for  sixpence  an  hour. 
Afler  he  came  to  London,  Dyer  lived  always  in  some  veiy 
humble  ohambers  in  Clifford'B  Inn,  Fleet  Street 
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Another  intererting  acquaintance  I  made  at  thia  period  wos 
«ith  William  Haziitt,  —  a  mas  who  has  left  a  deservedly  high 
réputation  as  a  critic  ;  but  at  the  time  I  firat  knew  bim  he 
vas  stniggling  against  a  great  difBculty  of  expression,  whîch 
rendered  him  by  no  means  a  gênerai  favorite  in  society.  Uis 
baahfiilneaa,  want  of  von^  Blovenlinesa  of  drcea,  iic,  made 
him  eometimes  the  object  of  ridicule.  It  will  be  better,  per- 
haps,  if  I  confine  mjself  at  présent  to  describing  bim  as  he 
vas  at  thia  early  period  of  our  aojufÛQtancc.  He  waa  the 
younger  brother  of  John  Haziitt,  the  miniature  painter.  His 
first  design  waa  to  be  a  Dissenting  minister  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
poae  he  ivent  to  the  Unitarian  Ncv  Collège,  Uackney.  He 
ufterwarda  thought  of  becoming  a  paiotor,  and  lived  witli  his 
brothcr.  At  our  firat  interview  I  saw  he  was  an  extraordinary 
mao.  He  had  few  friends,  and  was  flattered  by  my  attentions. 
We  were  about  the  same  âge,  and  I  was  ablo  to  render  him  a 
service  by  introducîjig  bim  to  Anthony  Bobioaon,  who  induced 
Johnson  to  publish  Hazlitt's  first  work,  "  The  Eloquence  of  the 
Britiah  Senate."  Late  in  Ufe,  vhen  our  intimacy  had  been 
l»okea  off,  he  aaid  to  Mary  uimb,  "  Robinson  outs  me,  but  I 
ehall  never  cease  to  bave  a  r^ard  for  him,  for  he  waa  the  firat 
pereon  who  ever  found  ont  that  there  waa  anything  in  me." 
I  vas  alone  in  this  opinion  ai  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
jng.  l  recollect  sajing  to  my  sister-in-law,  "Whom  do  you 
suppose  I  bold  to  be  the  cleverest  person  I  knowl" — "Capel 
Loffl,  perhapet"  —  "No."— "Mrs.  Clarksonl"  —  "0  no." 
—  "Mies  Halingl"  —  "No." — ^"I  give  it  np."  — "William 
Haziitt."  —  "  O,  you  are  joking.  Why,  we  ail  take  him  to  bo 
just  the  reverse."  At  tins  time  he  was  ezcesBively  shy,  espe- 
cialty  in  tbe  company  of  youiig  ladies,  who  on  thcir  part  were 
very  apt  to  mnko  fun  of  bim.  The  prettiest  girl  of  our  parties 
about  this  time  was  a  Miss  Kitchener,  and  she  usod  to  drive 
him  mad  by  teaùng  bim. 

I  was  under  great  obligations  to  Haziitt  as  tbe  diroctor  of 
my  taste.  It  was  he  who  firet  made  me  acquainted  witb  the 
Lyrical  Ballods  and  tbe  pocms  generally  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge,  Lamb,  and  Southey. 

Among  those  to  whom  Mary  Hays  introduced  me  was  the 
free-thinking,  nltra-Iiberal  Roman  Catliolic  priest,  Dr.  Geddes, 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  a  raaii  of  fine  person  and 
very  amiable  manners.  His  wit  was  exhibitcd  ia  nmcarouio 
Tersea.  He  was  a  patron  of  two  youug  ladies,  the  Miss  Flump- 
tres.    Anne  Plumptres  made  herself  known  as  one  of  tbe  firât 
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introducers  of  German  plays,  —  she  translated  many  of  Kotze- 
bue*8. 

During  this  siiinmer  my  friend  Miss  Maling  was  in  London, 
living  in  the  same  house  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  —  a  man 
known  to  history  ;  he  pronouncad  the  oration  at  the  corona- 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  afterwards  by  the  favor  of  Napoléon 
obtained  a  cardinars  hat.*  He  was  a  zealous  emigrant  at  this 
time.  Having  conceived  a  great  respect  for  Miss  Maling,  he 
had  destined  for  her  the  post  of  Lectrice  to  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
léans, had  the  Révolution  succeeded,  which  was  projected  this 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet.  I  had  the  honor 
of  an  introduction  to  hiiû,  but  a  mère  introduction.  I  had 
only  time  to  admire  bis  majestic  figure.  His  preaching  I 
thought  magnificent. 

I  made  in  this  year  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales.  On  my 
way  I  visited  Stonehenge,  —  the  first  place  I  ever  went  to  see 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  and  I  had  ail  the  enjoyment  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  so  novel  and  so  sublime  a  scène.  This 
tour,  of  which  I  shall  write  little,  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  two  men,  who  suffered  for  political  opinions,  — 
Gilbert  Wakefield  and  John  Thelwall  ;  the  former  was  in  pris- 
on at  Dorchester.  A  subscription  of  £  3,000  had  been  raised 
by  his  friends,  who  were  thcreby  enabled  to  supply  Mrs.  Wake- 
field with  a  very  comfortable  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
prisoti.  Hère  she  and  the  children  dwclt,  and  a  spare  room 
was  always  ready  for  some  friendly  visitor.  During  Wakefield's 
imprisonment  this  room  was  almost  always  in  use.  I  occu- 
pied  it  sevcral  days,  and  found  him  sufiering  more  in  his  spirits 
than  was  expected.  The  distrcss  he  witnessed  in  jail,  and 
the  présence  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  preyed  on  his  mind 
and  scemed  to  crush  him.t 

John  Thelwall,  to  whom  I  hâve  already  alluded,  as  having 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  conviction  for  high  treason,  had  settled 
down  in  a  farm  in  a  beautiful  place  near  Brecon.  His  history 
is  known  to  ail  who  caro  to  inform  themselves  of  the  personal 
occurrences  of  this  eventful  period.  He  had  left  his  shop  (that 
of  a  silk  mercer)  to  be  one  of  the  Reformera  of  the  agc.  After 
his  acquittai  he  went  about  the  country  lecturing,  and  was  ex- 

♦  On  the  cony  of  a  letter  by  the  Archbishop,  Mr.  Robînson  hag  wrîtten  : 
**  Afterwards  (Jardinai  Bois^lin,  an  emiçrant  nobleman  who  made  his  ])oace 
with  Buonaparte,  and  had  his  due  reward  in  a  cardinal*8  hat  for  preaching  a 
sermon  on  tue  Emperor's  marriage." 

t  Ho  was  relcased  from  prison  May  80, 1801,  and  died  on  the.dth  of  Septem- 
Jb9is  |n  the  same  year.  '  .    .  -  - 
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posed  to  great  varieties  of  fortune.  SometiineB  he  was  att«nded 
b;  numerous  admirera,  but  more  &equently  hooted  aod  pelted 
by  the  mob.  In  order  to  escape  prosecution  for  sédition  he 
took  as  hia  Bubject  Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  bad  ingenu- 
ÎI7  enough  to  give  Buch  a  coloring  to  eveats  and  cbaracterij  as  to 
lender  the  application  to  liviog  persouB  and  présent  eveats  an 
eiciting  mentÂl  exercise.  I  had  heard  one  or  two  of  thèse  lec- 
tures, and  thouglit  very  difforently  of  him  then  from  what  I 
thougbt  afterwardB.  Wben,  however,  he  found  bis  popularity 
on  tbo  wane,  and  mors  Btringent  lawB  had  been  paased,  to  whîch 
he  individually  gave  occasion,  he  came  to  the  prudent  résolution 
of  abandoning  Ûb  vagrant  habita  and  leading  a  domestic  life  in 
the  country.  It  waa  at  thie  period  that  my  visit  was  paJd, 
and  1  received  a  most  cotdial  weleome.  Hia  wife  was  a  Tery 
pleasing  woman,  a  great  admirer  of  her  husband,  —  never  a  re- 
-proach  to  a  wife,  though  the  kind  of  huabajid  she  bas  chosen 
may  sometimes  be  bo.  But  Thelwall  was  an  amiable  man  in 
private  life  ;  an  affectionate  huaband,  and  a  fond  father.  Ha 
altogether  mistook  his  talents,  —  he  told  me  vithout  reserve 
that  be  believed  he  ^ould  establisb  his  came  among  the  epio 
poets  of  Ekigland  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing,  considering  his 
own  viewB,  that  he  thought  the  establishment  of  Ghristianity 
and  the  British  Constitution  very  appropriate  Bubjecta  for  lus 
poem. 

AAar  a  stay  of  a  week,  I  lefl  my  friends  with  a  strong  eenao 
of  their  personal  kindness.  I  may  odd  hère  that  wben  farm- 
iug  had  Bucceeded  aa  ill  aa  poUtical  agitation,  he  took  to  the 
teaching  of  oratory  as  a  profession,  and  for  a  time  Bucceeded  in 
it.  For  Bome  yeors  ho  had  an  establishment  in  Upper  Bedford 
Place,  whcre  he  received  boarders.  But  grodually  hia  didactio 
talents  were  directed  more  especiaJly  to  the  correction  of  de- 
fiscts  arising  from  the  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

At  Haverfordwest  an  unexpected  pleasure  awfùted  me.  I 
fell  in  with  Robert  Hall.  He  received  me  with  apparent  plcas- 
cre,  and  waa  kind  without  bcing  flattering.  His  countenance 
indicated  a  powerfiil  intellect  and  strong  eensibility.  In  dts- 
jratation  he  expresscd  himself  with  his  characteristio  point,  and 
sometimes  with  virulence.  He  apoko  of  my  sister-in-law  with 
unusual  seriousness,  and  said  she  was  the  most  eitraordinary 
instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  woman  of  superior  talents 
pr«serving  universal  respect  ;  abilities  being  so  rare  omong 
Vomen,  and  whcn  foimd  so  rarely  accompanied  by  amiablo 
quallties.  ^JThe  only  allusion  he  made  to  our  correapondence 
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was  by  sajing  of  one  who  thought  himself  ill  treated  :  "  He 
ought  at  once  to  hâve  corne  forward,  and  in  a  manly  way,  as 
you  did,  hâve  made  his  complaint." 

In  passing  through  Wom  in  Shropshire  I  saw  a  very  worthy 
old  Presbyterian  miniater,  —  not  worse  than  an  Arian,  I  pré- 
sume, —  the  father  of  the  Hazlitts.  William,  who  had  become 
my  friend,  was  not  there,  but  John,  the  miniature-painter, 
was.*  I  liked  the  good  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  ail  the 
solidity  (I  do  not  mean  stolidity)  and  sober  eamestness  of  the 
more  respectable  Noncons.  There  was  also  a  maiden  sister. 
Altogether  an  amiising  and  agreeable  group  in  my  memory. 

On  my  rctnrn  from  Wales  I  took  Bath  in  my  way.  Seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  attended  my  mothcr  in  her  last  ill- 
ness,  and  my  desiro  to  seo  the  place  of  her  interment  was 
increased  by  sometîiing  Mrs.  Fenner  had  related  to  me.  My 
mother  had  exprcssed  pain  at  bcing  buricd  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  her  children.  She  feared  they  would  never  see  her 
grave.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  I  havo  no  doubt  Henry  will  como 
though  he  walk."  I  did  not  need  this  stimulus,  for  my  mother 
was  the  sole  objcct  of  my  fondness  as  a  child.  It  was  a  sub- 
stantial  gratification  to  me  to  find  my  mother's  grave  in  one 
of  the  most  beautifuUy  situated  churchyards  I  ever  saw,  —  a 
long  slip  of  land  near  Whitcomb  Church.  I  hâve  oflen  visited 
it  since,  and  always  with  a  sort  of  pleasurc.f 


CHAPTER  V. 

OEBMAirr. — 1800  AND  1801. 

IAM  now  come  to  an  incident,  which  had  a  great  influence 
on  my  tastes  and  feelings,  and  therefore,  I  hâve  no  doubt, 
on  my  character.  In  the  course  of  this  year  I  went  to  Ger- 
many,  where  I  remained  more  than  five  years,  and  pursued 
Bomething  like  study,  and  where  I  was  brought  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  tiie  âge. 

Mr.  Aldebert,  a  German  merchant  with  whom  I  had  become 

*  An  interesting  bnt  weakiy  painted  portrait  of  Joseph  Lancaster  by  John 
Hazlitt  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  in  ou,  the  size  of  li'fe,  and 
evidentlv  the  production  of  an  artist  accuatomed  to  work  on  a  smaller  scale 
with  différent  materials.  —  6.  S. 

t  This  putof  the  BeminiMenoes  was  wiltten  in  1846  and  IMS. 
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acquainted,  undertook  to  oodvoj  me  as  far  as  Frankfort.  The 
jountey,  whîch  now  may  ho  acconiplished  eaeily  and  ia  a  yery 
short  time,  was  comporatively  formidable  at  the  b^imîng  of 
this  century.  We  embarked  at  Yarmoutfa,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
aod  on  Friday  evening  I  bebeld  that  dismal  fortress  Heligo- 
land,  a  Bcene  which  in  my  imagination  might  bo  appropriatoly 
connected  with  Goethe's  "  Natiirliche  Tochter."  On  tho  mom- 
ing  of  the  6th  we  landed  at  Cuzbaven,  and  proceeded  by  hind 
to  Hamburg.  I  bave  Btill  a  clear  recoUectîon  of  the  flat,  cold, 
colorless  country,  which  an  instinctive  feeling  had  ted  the  in- 
habitants to  m^Q  aa  Uvely  as  possible  by  the  bright  green  on 
the  scattered  houses.   . 

H.  C.  R.  TO  ma  Bhotheb  T.  R 

We  renmned  twelve  days  at  the  Kaiserhof,  where  we  paid 
7«.  a  day  for  a  dirty  room  on  a  second  floor,  4*  to  the  man 
who  wûted  on  ua  at  the  hôtel  and  attendcd  us  in  the  town, 
and  1«.  id.  for  breakfast  ;  in  short,  where,  though  we  lived  ia 
tbe  plainest  and  most  economical  style,  our  daily  biU  was 
nearly  a  guinea  apiece.  We  then  removed  to  private  lodgings, 
where  the  civiUty  and  honesty  of  the  good  &inily  reminded  us 
of  the  Êunily  of  liOt. 

The  houses  at  Hamburg  perpetually  su^est  the  idea  that 
you  are  looking  at  England  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  The 
original  model  of  a  farm-house  (and  farm-houses  were  the 
primitive  houses)  aa  I  hâve  seen  it  in  the  wild  parts  of  Han- 
over,  is  that  of  one  immense  room,  without  chimney  or  di- 
vision, —  the  variouB  parts  being  allotted,  as  a  farmer  lays  ont 
his  différent  seeda  or  fruits.  At  one  corner  the  tire,  —  hcre 
the  beds,  —  there  the  piggery,  —  there  some  fiimiture,  —  and 
a  good  carriage-way  ail  ttovugh.  Now  tho  progress  of  refine- 
ment  is  thia  :  after  a  time  the  sides  are  aepaxated  (like  the 
King's  Bencb  and  Common  Pleaa  in  Westminster  Hali),  glazcd, 
and  adomed,  for  the  women  and  children,  —  but  still  tho  cen- 
tre is  impaved.  I  hâve  seen  several  respectable  houses  of  thia 
kind  in  the  country  near  Hamburg.  Refînement  increasea, 
but  still  the  old  hall  remains  aa  in  ancient  English  mAnaions. 
Perhaps  we  hâve  gone  beyond  the  exact  mark  of  propriety 
through  our  proud  love  of  retirement,  and  by  converting  onr 
halls  înto  narrow  passages  and  lai^  parlora,  bave  injured  our 
houses  as  summer  retreata  and  promoted  the  natural  shynesa 
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of  our  tempcrs.  In  the  houses  near  Hamburg  the  genteelest 
families  diue  or  drink  coffec  in  their  halls,  and  with  the  doors 
open  to  observation  and  enriosity.  In  the  town,  too,  most  of 
the  houses  hâve  the  narrow  or  gable  end  in  front,  which  ne- 
cessarily  precludes  the  élégant  uniformity  of  a  Bath  street, 
but  at  the  same  time  allows  of  an  infinité  variety  of  omament, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  distinctiveness,  and  is,  I  think,  an  ad- 
vantago.  As  the  stories  rise,  the  curtain,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  narrowed  till  it  terminâtes  in  a  p3rramid.  There  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  waste  of  room  in  the  lofty  halls 
and  shops.  which  you  see  in  the  front  of  the  Hambm^  houses. 
But  perhaps  it  is  more  pleasing  to  witness  resources  and  means 
of  future  improvcments,  as  necessities  may  arise,  than  to  be- 
hold,  as  in  London,  every  inch  occupied,  and  management  and 
economy  put  to  their  last  shifts.  The  dress  of  the  lower  class- 
es confirms  the  suggestion  that  Germany  is  now  what  England 
was.  Many  a  poor  woman  wears  a  tight  black  velvet  bonnet 
like  that  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  painted.  The  Lu- 
theran  clergy  appear  to  wear  the  cast-off  ruSSfs  of  Queen  £liza- 
beth. 

After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  Hambuig,  we  proceeded  to 
Frankfort,  where  Mr.  Aldebert  procured  me  lodgings  near  his 
own  house,  and  introduced  me  to  his  relations  and  partners. 
I  set  about  reading  as  hard  as  I  could,  dining  at  the  varions 
hôtels  in  the  city,  which  were  famed  for  their  excellence.  My 
first  object  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage,  and  I  took  lessons  of  an  old  man  named  Peile,  who 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  been  when  young  a  member  of  the 
Illuminati,  an  order  of  which  he  gave  me  a  better  opinion  than 
I  previously  had,  both  in  regard  to  their  intentions  and  their 
practical  ability. 

Frankfort  was  then  a  fbrtified  town,  much  to  its  disadvan- 
tage  in  regard  to  air  and  comfort,  and  without  any  adéquate 
compensation,  for  the  fortification  was  next  to  useless.  Now^ 
in  the  place  of  the  walls  and  ditches,  there  are  beautiful  walks 
which  render  the  place  as  agreeable  as  it  was  formerly  dismaL 
Though  professedly  neutral,  its  neutrality  was  violated  on  the 
6th  of  July. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

I  believe  were  a  cracker  or  squib  to  be  let  off  in  any  town 
in  Great  Britain,  and  were  it  thought  to  oome  from  a  French 
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faand,  faalf  the  old  women  would  be  in  fita.  Xow,  I  had  bo 
much  of  the  old  woman  in  mo  that  one  day  when  I  waa  aleep- 
ing  over  my  German  gnmimar,  and  the  maid  burgt  into  tbo 
room,  crying,  "  The  French  are  at  the  gâtes,"  I  madc  but  two 
akips  down  staira,  and  flew  iato  the  principal  strcet.  It  waa  a 
false  alarm,  but  I  foimd  aU  în  confusion,  —  a  body  of  Mayea- 
çois  troops  had  demanded  entrance,  and  vere  then  on  their 
march  to  support  their  allies,  whon»  the  French  were  attack- 
ing  a  fcw  miles  off.  They  had  cannon,  with  hghted  matches. 
The  men  were  fine  fellows,  aud  without  being  sad  were  grave. 
I  kiiew  they  were  going  into  tho  field,  and  I  felt  that  ainking 
withic  the  breast  which  bctrays  the  covrard,  —  but  they  passed 
away  aud  mj  Bioking  too.  The  reat  of  the  day  nothing  waa 
known.  On  the  morrow  we  leamt  that  tbe  French  had  been 
thrice  beaten  back,  but  that  early  iu  tlie  moming  tbey  had  re- 
newed  the  attack,  aud  wcrc  now  in  the  midst  of  the  engage- 
ment. I  left  my  booka,  aud  hastened  to  the  ramparta,  whtch 
were  covered  with  idlers.  Cojuiera  passed  backwarda  and  for- 
warda,  but  nobody  knew  what  was  going  forward.  Gitizeus 
are  mob,  and  soldiers  are  gentlemen  at  such  timea;  and 
Sterne'a  renmrk  conceming  Suaanna  and  the  women  at  a  groan- 
ing  might  be  parodied  hère.  Our  curiosity  was  not  left,  how- 
erer,  to  atarve  for  want  of  nouriahment  ;  every  now  and  then 
a  wagon  slowly  entered  the  town,  and  though  .covered  with 
etisw  or  ctoth,  we  generally  could  perceire  something  moving 
undemeath, — it  waa  only  a  wounded  man,  ^ — -  nothing  moro  ! 
By  and  by  I  ventured,  with  the  doctor  of  the  house,  to  make 
an  excursion.  We  walked  up  a  hill,  and  were  near  enough  to 
hear  the  discharge  of  muaketry,  and  see  the  smoke  and  flash 
of  the  cannona,  but  that  was  alL  Ând  I  waa  half  angry  with 
myself  for  being  so  composed.  It  was  probable  that  every  in- 
stant some  hoirid  wound  waa  inflicted,  or  some  wretch  audden- 
ly  carried  ofT,  and  yet  I  ate  cherries  I  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  1  We  are  sympathetic  ;  aud  indifférence,  or  the 
want  of  pasaion,  ia  catcliing  as  well  as  passion  itself.  The 
persons  around  me  were  at  their  ease,  and  that  made  me  so  in 
a  great  degree.  I  caunot  forbear  to  make  a  remark,  whtch 
though  simple  is  important.  From  the  modem  aystem  of  war 
and  politics,  by  which  the  civil  and  tho  military  atate  aro  so 
much  separatcd,  and  the  subject  ia  so  much  distin^niishcd  from 
the  prince,  this  conséquence  haa  arisen,  —  that  war  has  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  national  possion,  and  has  become  in  a  great 
d^ree  a  professional  business.     At  least  m  this  neighborhood 
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Next  day  in  the  evening  the  French  actually  came,  and  I, 
standing  on  the  walls,  witnessed  their  entrancc.  The  gênerai 
indifférence  at  the  event  confounded  me  ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
an  afifair  of  money.  They  came  not  as  an  encmy.  The  sol- 
diers  were  billeted  in  the  town  ;  and  a  gentlemanly  young 
officer  was  in  the  honse  in  -which  I  lodged.  With  him  I  soon 
became  acquainted.  He  loved  poetry,  and  we  talked  on  va- 
rions subjocts.  Nor  did  he  take  any  exception  to  my  being  an 
Englishman.     At  this  moment  the  war  was  flagging. 

Of  those  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  there  is  one  of  whom  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  write  a  few  words.  This  was  Sophia 
de  la  Roche,  a  sentimental  novelist,  and  in  her  youth  a  friend 
of  Wieland,  nnder  whose  auspices  she  became  known  as  an 
authoress.  Her  daughter  married  Brentano,  a  woaltliy  mer- 
chant,  who  died  young  ;  and  among  hor  grandchildrcn  were 
Boveral  with  whom  I  had  much  to  do  diudng  my  résidence  in 
Grermany.  She  herself  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  Eng- 
land,  of  which  she  was  a  passionate  admirer.  An  amusing 
account  of  her  is  given  in  Madame  d'Arblay's  Memoifa*  In 
extravagant  language  she  poured  ont  to  me  her  love  of  this 
country,  declaring  that  on  her  death-bed  she  should  thank 
God  for  her  joumey  hither,  and  expressing  the  wish  that  she 
could  offor  up  her  soûl  to  God  in  Richmond  vale  ! 

My  journal  mentions  a  circumstance  worth  recording  in 
connection  with  the  drama  in  the  wealthy  city  of  Frankfort. 
I  saw  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  performed  by  actors  of  repute  ; 
but  the  catastrophe  was  changed.  As  Hamlet  is  about  to 
drink  the  poison  the  Queen's  illness  is  perceived,  —  his  hand 
is  stayed,  —  he  rushes  on  the  King  and  slays  him,  —  he  is  at- 
tacked,  —  thunder  is  heard,  — the  Queen  confesses,  —  he  for- 
gives  Laortes,  —  and  ail  's  well  that  ends  well.  This  I  hâve 
told  to  Germans,  who  hâve  wished  to  deny  the  fact. 

In  July  I  wrote  to  my  brother  :  "  My  last  letter  told  you 
that  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  traveller.  The  effect  produoed  on 
the  mind  by  the  knowledgo  that  you  are  but  the  inhabitant 
of  a  day  is  really  astonishing.  It  quickens  the  observation 
and  animâtes  the  spirits  exceedingly.  While  I  was  on  my 
joumey  nothing  escaped  me.  It  was  a  second  ohildhood.  I 
was  once  more  gay,  impetuous,  inquisitive,  and  adventurous  ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  had  fixed  myself  I  became  the  same  dull^ 
phlegmatic,  and  sometimes  hyppish  soûl,  which  I  was  ofben  in 

*  Diary  and  Letton  <^  Madame  d^Arblay.    September,  1786.    VoL  UL  pi 
186. 
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my  lo^inga  in  London-  I  am  now  so  domesticated,  so  recon- 
ciled  to  the  aliy^ht  voriettes  of  manaera,  that  iiotfaing  but  tbe 
laoguage  remioda  me  I  am  out  of  Old  Ëngland." 

la  September  1  give.  tbia  aocouat  of  my  life  at  Frank- 
fort  l  — 

"  I  breakfast  at  half  past  seven,  and  dîne  at  twelre  ;  then 
I  go  to  a  reading  society,  where  I  meet  with  a  profusion  of 
Germaa  magazines  (which  are  eomething  bctween  the  English 
magiizines  and  periodical  essayiBts),  the  Moniteur  and  Fronch 
jouraaU,  and  the  English  Chronick.  Thia  is  an  agreeuble 
addition  t«  what  my  aister  properly  caiLj  '  my  comforts,'  aud 
ia  my  atter-dinoer  dessert.  Tbree  times  a  week  I  go  to  a 
respectable  old  gentleman  wbo  corrects  my  translations  iuto 
German,  and  from  him  I  try  to  got  an  idea  of  Oermau  titem- 
ture-  It  is,  however,  too  soon  to  talk  about  it.  I  take  soli' 
taiy  walks  about  the  town,  which  are  pleasant,  and  gcuerolly 
on  the  Sunday  accompany  some  friends  to  oue  of  the  iieigh- 
boring  villages,  where  wo  drink  coffee  or  wine.  This  ia  tbe 
univenal  custom,  and  I  do  not  dislike  it.  Thèse  little  parties 
are  not  expensive.  The  company  is  very  miied,  aud  there  ia 
o^a  music  and  dancing,  —  but  the  dancing  is  unhke  ony- 
thing  you  «ver  saw.  You  must  hâve  heard  of  it  undor  the 
name  of  waltzing, — that  is,  rolling  or  tuming,  though  tho 
rolling  is  not  horizontal  but  perpendicnlor.  Yet  Werter,  afler 
describing  bis  firat  waltz  with  Charlotte,  says,  —  and  I  say  so 
too,  —  '  I  felt  that  if  I  were  married,  my  wife  shoiild  waltz  {or 
Toll)  with  no  one  but  myself.'  Judge,  — the  man  places  the 
■  palma  of  his  banda  gently  against  the  sidea  of  bis  partner,  not 
far  from  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does  the  aame,  and  in- 
stantly  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible  tbey  tum  round  and 
at  the  aame  time  gradually  glide  round  tbe  room.  Now,  os 
Sir  Isaao  Newton  borrowed  his  notion  of  attraction  from  an 
apple  lalling,  why  might  not  Copernicus,  who  was  a  German," 
conceive  bis  theory  of  the  twofold  motion  of  the  carth  from  a 
waltz,  where  both  parties  with  great  rapidity  thcmselvea  tum 
round  and  yet  make  the  circuit  of  the  room  1  " 

It  waa  my  habit  to  make  occasion»!  excursions  when  I  found 
a  auitnbie  oompanion.  On  one  of  thèse  occasions,  when  Mrs. 
Aldebert  was  following  her  husband  to  England,  I  accompaniod 
hcr  to  tbe  gâtes  of  Gastel,  a  auburb  of  Mainz,  and  wua  tcft 
without  a  passport. 

At  tbe  ion  at  Hochheim  I  found  three  Frencb  officera.  I 
V  '  '        •  Copernicoi  waa  ■  Fola. 
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was  startled,  but  as  there  was  an  armistice  (it  was  the  16th 
of  Augiist)  I  thought  frankness  the  safest  policy.  I  joined 
them  at  the  dinner-table.  "  A  hot  day,  sir."  —  "  Yes,  sir." 
(N.  B.  The  French,  like  the  Quakers,  do  not  like  to  be  called 
"  Citizen  "  but  bj  a  citizen,  though,  unlike  the  brethren,  they 
préserve  the  old  forms  of  civility,  and  use  "  Sir  "  as  much  as 
formerly  to  strangers.)  I  immediately  told  of  my  ride  fix)m 
Frankfort,  of  my  friends  who  were  at  Mainz,  and  of  my  inca- 
pacity  to  folio w  them.  "  It  is  mortifying,"  said  I,  "  to  see  a 
fine  town  and  rich  country  shut  against  one."  —  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  it  is  not  difficidt  to  get  a  pass.  You  are  a  Ger- 
man  î  "  —  **  No."  —  "  Pray  what  countryman  are  you,  then  î  " 
—  "Can  I  answer  with  safetyî  If,  now,  I  should  be  an 
unlucky  enemy  by  birth,  are  you  bound  officially  to  arrest 
me  ]  "  —  "0  no  !  "  said  they,  and  laughed  ;  and  I  found 
that  the  Englishman  was  very  welcome.  So  I  stayed  several 
hours  with  them,  and  debated  on  politics.  I  found  in  thèse 
and  several  other  officers  more  respect  than  I  shoidd  hâve  ex- 
pected  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  individually  is  fancied  to  be  ail  in  ail 
in  the  Cabinet  ;  they  had  a  warm  zeal  for  France  as  France, 
without  much  care  about  its  immédiate  govemment. 

This  spirit  of  patriotism  unquestionably  saved  the  nation. 
Could  Mr.  Burke  hâve  persuaded  the  people  of  France  that 
"  Franco  was  out  of  itself,"  the  affair  would  hâve  been  over. 
And  the  Révolution  owed  its  success  to  the  early  création  of  a 
power  which  the  people  looked  up  to  as  its  head.  The  first 
Assombly,  by  calling  itself  the  National-^  gained  the  nation  bj 
the  Word. 

In  the  progress  of  familiarity  I  begged  the  officers  to  tell  me 
how  I  stood  as  to  personal  safety.  They  said  unquestionably 
liable  to  be  arrested  every  moment,  but  not  in  any  great 
danger  ;  there  were  parties  on  the  scout  to  pick  up  désertera 
and  examine  travellers.  Being  on  foot  I  should  likely  enough 
be  considered  a  native,  but  if  questioned,  as  I  had  no  passport, 
I  should  certainly  be  taken  before  the  Commandant  at  Mainz, 
and  they  did  not  advise  my  going  farther. 

I  did  not,  however,  take  alarm,  and  went  on  to  the  little 
town  of  Biebrich,  the  résidence  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau.  Hère 
I  was  very  civilly  treated  at  the  only  inn  in  the  place.  Next 
day  I  made  a  circuitous  walk  back,  taking  in  my  way  Wies- 
baden,  a  small  neat  dull  curions  old  German  town,  famous 
only  for  its  hot  spring.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  bas  become 
one  of  the  most  faahionable  watering-plàces  in  Qermany,  much 


frequented  by  Euglîsh  guests,  ^th  elcgant  gambling-houBM 
which  hav6  b«en  a  source  of  grcat  weaith  to  the  Prince. 

The  foDowing  lettcrs  wîll  give  Bome  idea  of  the  condition  of 
Ëngland  at  tho  cloee  of  tho  eighteenth  century  :  — 

T.  R.  TO  H.  C.  E. 

Bdst,  December  IS,  1800. 
T  cannot  forbear  speaking  a  word  or  two  on  the  situation  of 
our  own  oountry.  You  cannot  be  aware,  I  think,  to  the 
eitcnt  in  which  it  exista,  of  the  distreas  of  ail  ordere  of  people 
amongBt  us  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions.  The 
poor-mtes  hâve  riaen  to  an  uneiampled  height,  —  thcy  hâve 
nearly  doubled  aince  you  left  England.  The  présent  rate  at 
Bury  for  the  guarler  ia  aeven  shillings  in  the  pound,  upon  an 
asBesament  of  two  thirds  of  the  rental,  —  iu  ahort,  a^  much  ia 
paid  to  the  poor  as  to  the  landlord.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  rate  with  us  was  not  more  than  1  s.  9  rf.  or  2 1.  in 
tb_e  ponnd.  The  burden  which  the  circumatances  hâve  laid 
□pon  the  people  will,  I  imagine,  be  scarccly  credited  in  Ger- 
many,  and  yet  the  situation  of  fiury  ts  much  lésa  lamentable 
than  that  of  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  alarm 
reapecting  a  scarcity  is  so  great  that  Parliament  is  now  aasem- 
bled  by  spécial  proclamation  to  take  into  considération  the 
beat  meana  of  relieving  the  nation  in  the  présent  deorth. 
High  boimties  are  acooidingly  offered  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  grain,  and  varioua  plans  of  economy  are  recommeoded 
to  diminiah  the  consumption  of  bread.  The  causes  of  the  dis- 
,  treaaed  state  of  the  coiintry  are  a  subject  of  controverBy  both 
irithin  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  Administration  are,  of 
course,  very  atrenuous  in  maintaîning  that  the  «wr  bas  no 
share  in  it,  while  tbe  Opposition  aa  loudly  attcmpt  to  prove  it 
ia  the  principal  cause.  The  seasons  hâve  unqiieationably  been 
very  unfaTorable.  But  besidca  thèse  palpable  reaaona  an  idea 
haa  been  set  afloat,  and  very  eagerly  caught  at  by  vaat  num- 
bera  of  people,  that  the  scarcity  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
monopoly.  As  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  you  will  probably 
recoUect  hia  sentiments  on  the  aiibject.  He  compares  the 
dread  of  monopoly,  when  a  free  trade  is  allowed  iu  sa  bulky  a 
commodity  as  com,  to  the  terror  of  witchcraft.  Thia  opinion, 
it  ia  understood,  has  been  adopted  by  our  leading  statcsmcn, 
both  oa  th«  Uinietetial  nai  (^position  ùde.    And  BO_much 
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bas  this  opinion  prevailed  till  of  late,  that  I  undcrstand  the 
old  statu  te  lawa  relating  to  forestalling,  regrating,  &c.,  were 
some  few  years  since  rcpeoled.  The  common  law,  however, 
still  remaining  in  force,  a  prosecution  grounded  upon  it  was  a 
few  months  since  commenced  ag'ainst  Waddiugtou,  a  great  hop- 
merchant,  for  monoix)ly,  and  another  against  a  contracter  for 
regrating.  On  one'  of  their  trials  Lord  Kenyon  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  on  the  défendant  being  con- 
victed,  warmly  applauded  the  jury  for  their  verdict,  and  said 
the  coimtry  was  much  indebted  to  them.  He  was  followed  in 
this  opinion  by  the  greater  part  of  the  judges,  who,  on  the  en- 
suing  circuit,  declaimed  against  those  hard-hearted  persons 
who  made  a  prey  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  withholding  from 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  strongly  urged  the  magistrates 
to  be  vigilant  to  prevent  the  markets  being  forestalled.  In 
conséquence  of  this  recommendation  associations  were  formed 
in  almost  every  county  to  carry  it  into  effcct. 

Owing  to  thèse  proceedings  a  violent  clamor  was  excited 
against  corn-dealers  and  farmers,  which  beîng  joined  in  by  tho 
mob,  artificial  scarcity  became  the  cry.  Farmers  were  threat- 
ened,  and  their  barns  «md  ricks  in  many  places  were  set  on 
fire  ;  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bocking,  where  several  wilfal  conflagrations  hâve  taken 
place 

January  27, 1801. 

.  •  . .  The  times  continue  excessively  hard  with  us,  —  indeed 
the  cloud  of  evil  seems  to  threatcn  more  and  more  every  day. 
Corn  rises  every  market-day,  and  indeed  alarm  is  spreading  in 
ail  directions,  and  not  least  among  the  ônends  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  wish  not  to  dwell  upon  political  topics,  but  distress 
has  brought  them  home  to  everybody's  bosom,  and  they  now 
produce  ail  the  interest  of  domestic  incidents.  With  the 
Funds  falling,  and  trade  very  precarious,  Mary  and  I  some- 
timcs  talk  of  émigration,  —  but  where  to  go  is  the  question. 
Franco  is  the  only  country  which  to  my  mind  présents  any 
temptation.  Tho  language,  -however,  is  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. Buonaparte  seems  as  if  he  would  make  the  assumed  title 
oî  great  'nation  a  valid  claim,  and  I  fear  it  is  as  dear  that  the 
Sun  of  England's  glory  is  set  Indeed  I  am  become  quite  an 
alarmist,  which  I  believe  is  equally  the  case  with  the  demo- 
crat  and  the  aristocrat.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  country  in  tho 
prime  article  of  life,  flour,  that  the  mlUera  are  prohibited 
under  very  heavy  penalties  from  xnaking  any  but  coarse  flour, 
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and  inBtead  of  any  rcBtndnt  being  laid  upon  them  against  mti- 
ingof  (jraiiiH,  cucouragemont  ia  givcn  them  to  do  it.  Spoaking 
on  the  Btato  of  the  country  tho  other  day  to  Gamham,  he  ex- 
cliumed,  "A  veiy  pretty  stato  we  are  reJuced  to,  —  our  pooketa 
fiUed  wtth  poper  and  our  bellies  Ëlled  with.  chickeu'a  moat  I  " 

Uarch  S,  1801. 

.  . .  ■  If  you  bave  noticed  in  the  papera  you  are  no  doubt  in- 
tercsted  ta  the  circiuastani^ea  of  Uoruo  Tooke  having  obtiiined 
a  Beat  in  the  Houne  of  CommonB  ae  repreHeotative  of  the  fa- 
moua  boroiigh  of  Old  Sarum.  Thia  he  effected  throu^h  the 
patronage  of  the  eocontric  Lord  Camelford.  A  very  iutorest- 
iug  débat*  ia  eipectod  to-morrow  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Tumplo 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  a  priest  to  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
meiit  Lord  Camelford,  it  ia  aaid,  told  Lord  Gronville  that  if 
the  block  coat  were  rejected  he  would  send  a  black  man,  re- 
feiringto  a  negro  serrant  of  hia,  bom  in  England,  whom  he 
would  qualify  to  talce  a  seat. 

....  When  we  were  in  London  Maiy  and  I  had  lodginga  in 
Newgate  Street.  The  théâtre  waa  the  ouly  amusement  which 
intcreated  me.  We  were,  of  course,  dcsiroua  of  seeing  the 
présent  nine  dai/^  tmndfr,  Mr.  Cooke,  We  wero  BO  lucky  aa 
to  see  him  in  Richard,  hia  &vorite  character.  Nature  bas  aa- 
aÎBtcd  him  greatiy  in  the  performance  of  thia  part,  — hia  fea- 
tures  being  strungly  markëd  and  hia  voice  harsh.  I  feit  at  the 
time  that  he  personated  the  ferocions  tymnt  better  than 
Kemble  could  hâve  done.  Thcre  ia  besides  a  sort  of  humor 
in  hia  manner  of  acting  which  appeared  very  appropriatc,  and 
which  I  think  Kemble  could  not  hâve  given  ;  and  I  think  it 
lîkely  the  latter  would  be  aurpasaed  in  Shylock.  Cooke's  pow- 
ers  of  eiprcBsion  are  strong  and  coarae.  1  am  perauaded  that 
in  digni6ed  and  reflned  character,  —  in  the  philoaophical  hero, 
—  he  would  fall  inlinitely  ahort  of  Kemble.  Ho  had  the 
efirontery  to  play  the  Stranger,  but,  if  1  miatake  not,  he  ap- 
peared iu  it  but  once.  .... 

Early  in  1801  I  became  ac<]natnted  with  a  very  intereeting 
and  remarkahle  peraon,  —  Baron  Hohenfela,  the  Dom-dechant 

von  Speyer.  He  had  a  aomewhat  quiiotic  figure,  —  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  marked  featurea.  Thougb  careless  about  hia  dress, 
he  had  a  distioguished  gait.  He  was  an  elderly  nian  who  had 
been  for  manj  yeani  chancellor  of  the  Eloctor  of  Trevea,  and 
as  Buch,  had  he  continued  in  office,  would  luve  been  the  Eleo- 
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tor's  succcssor.  He  was  olso,  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  a  bishop 
m  pariibus.  But  he  was  a  very  libéral  and  philosophie 
churchman,  and  preferred  a  life  of  literary  leisure.  He  had 
been  in  Ëngland,  to  which  he  was  warmlj  attached,  and  had 
a  strong  liking  for  Austria.  Everything  French  and  Prussian 
he  hated  in  an  equal  degree.  To  the  Anstrian  state  and  the 
Romish  Church  he  was  attached  politicallj.  He  was  living 
an  idle  life,  and  in  order  therefore  to  gratify  as  well  his  indo- 
lence as  his  taste  for  everything  English,  —  he  loved  our 
poets  not  less  than  our  politicians,  —  he  was  glad  to  hâve  even 
my  acquaintance.  We  frequently  walked  together,  and  he 
taught  me  much  by  the  questions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting  to  me.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  particular  in  inquir- 
ing  what  the  Unitarians  believed.  What  did  Priestley  be- 
lieve  î  On  my  mentioning  some'  orthodox  doctrines  rejected, 
he  asked  "  Did  Priestley  believe  the  résurrection  ?"  —  "  Yes." 
On  this,  with  a  very  significant  expression,  he  said  :  "  This  re- 
minds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  Ninon  de  Tiiiclos.  Bemg  asked 
one  day  by  a  Parisian  lady,  whether  she  believed  that  St.  Denys 
walked  ail  the  way  to  Paris  with  his  head  under  his  arm, 
*  Pourquoi  pas,  Mademoiselle  î  '  Ninon  said  ;  *  ce  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coûte.'  " 

The  Baron  was  more  fond  of  askmg  than  of  answering  ques^ 
tiens  ;  but  when  I  pressed  him,  he  did  not  shrink  from  a  reply 
which,  without  compromising  himself,  seemed  to  me  intelligi- 
ble. I  had  before  drawn  from  him  the  remark  that  Christianity 
is  a  great  fact,' —  that  the  fact  being  admitted  it  allowed  neither 
of  criticism  nor  of  argimient  ;  and  now  in  référence  to  the  claims 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  I  asked  whether  the  évidence  of  tho 
later  miracles  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  earlier.  His  answer 
was  again  in  the  form  of  an  anecdote  :  '^  In  the  time  of  Pope 

there  were  some  saints  who  were  called  the  new  saints. 

On  one  occasion  his  Holiness  exclaimed,  '  Thèse  new  saints 
make  me  doubt  the  old.'  You  will  excuse  my  not  giving  a 
more  direct  reply."  I  ought  to  add  that  some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Baron  died,  he  lefl  ail  his  property  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Frankfort. 

I  had  not  known  this  interesting  man  many  days  before  he 
said  he  would  introduoe  me  to  two  young  ladics  '^çuipetU- 
latent  cTe^pritJ^  Thèse  were  Charlotte  and  Paulina  Serviere. 
They  were  persons  of  small  fortune  and  carried  ou  a  little 
business,  but  lived  on  terma  of  intima^  with  one  of  the  most 
difltinguiahed  fiuuilies  in  Frankfort,  —  that  of  Brentano.   Char- 
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lotte  Seiriere  waa  not  handsome,  but  wae  tittractire  to  mo  hy 
sm^ulor  good  aense  and  sweetnesa  of  diapaBition,  though  tbe 
lattér  quality  was  generally  assigned  in  a  hi^ber  degree  to  the 
jounger  aister,  Faulina,  wbo  waa  a  joyotia,  kind  créature, 
naïve,  sportive,  roluble,  —  liked  by  every  one.  In  their  house 
I  betame  intimate,  and  there  I  soon  saw  the  ladies  of  tha 
Brentuio  &inj]y,  —  to  whom  1  was  introduced  on  the  very 
same  day  by  Mad.  de  la  Roche.  By  tbem  alao  I  was  received 
as  a  fiiend.  Mad.  Brentano,  a  beautiful  Viennese,  tbe  eldeat 
daughter  Kunigunda,  —  afterwarda  the  wife  of  Savigny,  tbe 
great  Prusaian  Uwyer  and  statesnian,  — were  my  présent  com- 
panioiiB.  They  proposed  that  I  Bbould  read  English  to  them, 
and  that  tbey  should  initiale  me  into  Oerman  poetry,  in  other 
words  into  Goethe,  with  whom  they  were  peraonîiily  acquaintcd, 
and  of  whom  they  were  ail  devoted  worahippera.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1801  I  made  considérable  pn^ress  ia  the 
fltndy  of  Qoetho,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  Uerman  poetiy  and 
literature,  which  I  bave  always  retûoed. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T,  R 

Goethe  is  the  idol  of  ihe  German  literary  publJo.  Tbe 
criticB  of  the  new  school  assert  tbat  since  the  existence  of 
lettera  there  bave  been  ouly  four  of  those  coUed  geniuses,  on 
whom  Nature  and  Art  seem  to  hâve  showered  dowQ  ail  tboÎT 
gifts  to  form  that  perfection  of  intellect,  —  a  Poet.  Viigil, 
UiltoD,  Wieland,  Klopstock,  Ariosto,  Ossian,  Tasso,  &o.,  àtu, 
are  singers  of  \^rious  and  great  excellence,  but  the  sacred 
poetic  fire  haa  been  possessed  ia  its  perfection  only  by  Homer, 
Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe.  Kay,  some  of  tbia  new 
acbool  bave  even  asaorted  that  tbe  tbree  great  "  teadencies  " 
of  the  late  century  are  the  French  Révolution,  tbe  FicbtioQ 
Fhilosophy  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Lehrjabre." 

This  Toluable  addition  to  my  acquaintanoe  had  been  made 
only  a  few  days,  when  it  waa  increased  by  that  of  the  brotber, 
Clemens  Brentano,  —  then  known  only  by  trregular  ballads 
and  songs  inserted  in  a  very  irregnlar  novel,  but  a  poet  in 
cbaracter,  as  that  tenn  îs  genorally  understood,  and  a  man  of 
genius,  though  not  an  artist  ;  and  ailer  mauyyears  tbe  author 
of  fairy  talea  which  brougbt  him  éclai,  He  was  on  terroB  of 
intîmacy  witb  the  Schlcgels,  Tieck,  and  otbers  of  the  romantio 
Bobool  ;  but  OQ  aocount  of  peculiiiritiea  of  tempérament  was 
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rather  difficiilt  to  get  on  with.  As  I  shall  hâve  little  to  say 
of  him  hereafter,  t  may  add  that  he  married  a  poetess  named 
Sophie  Mereau,  who  however  died  after  a  short  time.  Late  in 
life  ho-  took  a  religions  tnm,  and  published  a  strange  book, 
professedly  relating  from  the  lips  of  a  diseased  nun  her  visions 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Katisbon,  Seiler, 
would  not  allow  the  work  to  be  printed  without  being  accom- 
panied  by  the  déclaration  that  the  visions  wcre  given  as  tho 
pious  contemplations  of  a  good  woman,  and  not  as  pretemat- 
Mial  révélations. 

Personally  I  had  more  to  do  with  a  younger  brother,  whose 
éducation  was  unfinishedy  and  who,  leaming  that  I  was  un- 
settled,  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  hhn  on  foot  into 
Saxony,  where  I  could  go  on  with  my  study,  while  he  com- 
pleted  his.  In  my  entirely  isolated  state  an  offer  much  less 
agreeable  than  this  would  hâve  been  acceptable.  I  should 
visit  a  country  which  I  longed  to  see.  Several  months  how- 
ever elapsed  before  our  plan  was  carried  into  eflect.  In  the 
mean  while  I  pursued  my  studies  with  something  like  System  ; 
devoting  myself  steadily  to  German  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Ail  my  vacant  time  was  spent  either  with  the  Servieres  or  the 
Brentanos.  Tho  manners  of  this  little  society  werc  very  freo 
and  easy  ;  and  my  character  as  an  Ënglishman  contributed  to 
my  being  treated  as  a  pet. 

Before  my  departure  I  made  a  short  joumey  with  Herr 
Mylius  and  his  sister  Mad.  Kohi  to  Wetzlar,  —  a  town  of  some 
importance  because,  imder  the  old  German  constitution,  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  from  courts  held  in  ail  the  small 
States  of  Grermany  ;  in  other  Respects  an  insignificant  place. 
The  noblesse  of  this  old-fashioned  **  free  city  "  were  the  big- 
wigs,  the  lawyers.  Our  joumey  lay  through  a  pleasing  coun- 
try, and  this  three  days*  excursion  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  simple  manners  of  a  people  who  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
former  ago.  The  tribunal  has  been  abolished,  and  the  town 
no  doubt  lost  its  privilèges  as  a  free  city. 

My  tour  with  Christian  Brentano  began  on  the  14th  of  Jime. 
Oiur  first  object  was  to  see  his  brother  Clemens,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Gottingen.  I  will  not  stop  to  give  particulars  of  any 
of  the  places  through  which  we  passed.  On  our  arrivai  I  was 
received  with  kindness,  and  introduced  to  Clemens  Brentano's 
friends.  Of  thèse  the  principal  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  — -  a  poet  and  scholar.  He  lectured  on  poetry,  and 
strengthened  the  interest  I  already  felt  in  German  philosophy 
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and  Uteratura  Hïs  name  was  Winckelmann.  He  died  a  fev 
jears  later,  stiU  a  yoimg  man.  It  was  he  wbo'  firat  distinctly 
taught  me  that  the  new  Ueiman  philoeophy  —  in  connection 
vith  which  Fichte  was  the  moat  oelebrated  living  teacher,  and 
ScheUing  wae  risiug  iuto  &ine  —  was  idealism.  Winckelmann 
ui^ged  me  to  study  Fichte'e  "  WieseoBchaflalelire,''  which  he 
Biûd  wae  in  its  éléments  the  philoeophy  of  Phito,  Spinoza,  and 
Berkeley. 

Theso  two  daya,  like  the  preceding  weeks,  setred  as  a  hot- 
hed  to  me.  In  my  ktter  to  my  brother,  I  noticed  what  then 
woe  a  uoTelty  to  me  :  "I  must  not  forget  a  curious  trait  of 
tho  new  schooL  They  are  ail  poetico-metaphyaical  religionints. 
Clemeoe  Brentano  deolared  religion  to  be  '  philoBophy  taught 
through  mystery.'  And  the  heading  of  one  of  Winckelniaun's 
lectures  on  poetiy  was,  '  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  idéal  of  fcmale 
beauty  and  pterfection.'  " 

Christian  Brentano  and  myielf  neit  proceeded  to  visit  the 
celebiated  mine  mountains  of  the  Hars,  belonging  to  Hanover  ; 
and  Bome  of  our  Qiittmgen  fiiendfi  accompauied  us  a  day  on 
the  road.  We  atayed  eucoeBaÎTely  at  Ostcrode  and  St.  An- 
dreaBbei;g.  At  thia  place  I  gratîBed  my  curioeity  by  descend' 
ing  a  mine,  leaming  thereby  that  it  is  a  fatiguing  oud  partie- 
ularly  nninstructive  and  uninteresting  spectacle.  Generally 
Bpeakiug  I  know  no  sight  which  so  ill  repaya  the  labor,  Two 
liiinga  havo  fixed  themselves  on  my  mind  :  first,  a  Dumber  of 
men  in  narrow  alanting  passages  knocking  ofT  bits  of  soil 
mixed  with  métal  ;  and,  secondly,  the  motion  of  boxeB  up  aud 
down  perpetualiy.  I  could  hardly  bo  augry  with  tho  vulgar 
inscription  of  an  Engliah  "my  lord"  m  the  album:  "De- 
Bcended  thia  d d  old  hole." 

We  spent  a  ntgfat  on  the  Brocken  or  Blocksbetg,  and  I 
ought  not  to  forget  when  mentioning  this  &mous  mountaia 
flmtf  it  bas  been  from  timc  immémorial  the  Beat  of  witch- 
craft  ;  the  witchea  of  the  Blockaberg  till  the  présent  âge  being 
the  most  illustrioua  in  Oermany.  The  historians  assign  a 
reaaonable  cause.  The  région  of  the  Harswae  theveiy  last  con- 
verted  to  Chrîatianity,  aod  tho  heathen  religions  rites  wcre  for 
the  last  time  performed  on  the  Blocksberg.  When  the  coun- 
try  was  at  Itkst  subdued,  troops  were  stationed  in  the  principal 
avenues  up  the  mouutain  to  prevent  the  nntives  exercising 
nnlawful  and  ungodiy  cérémonies.  Some  of  the  more  zealous, 
bowever,  disgutsed  themselves  in  various  frightful  forma,  came 
at  miditighty  aad  firightened  avay  the  superatîtious  soldiery. 
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Since  that  tîmo  the  Brockcn  has  bcen  in  ballads  and  old 
storics  the  scat  of  "  mousters,  hydras,  and  chimcras  dire." 

Passing  ovor  othcr  local  matters  which  aflbrded  me  much 
pleasure,  I  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  Diary  in  which  I  say  : 
We  had  this  day  entered  the  Saxony  which  Goethe  in  his 
**  Wilhehn  Mcistcr  "  so  signiticantly  terms  deti  gebildeten  nier 
auch  hildlosen  Theil  von  Deutschland,  We  lose  the  play  of 
words  when  we  render  this  "  the  cnltivated  but  imageless  part 
of  Germany."* 

While  I  was  staying  at  Frankfort  I  seldom  ventiu-ed  to 
speak  Gcrman  when  I  was  with  those  who  spoke  either  Eng- 
lish  or  French  ;  but  during  this  joumey  I  made  as  it  were  a 
spring,  and  found  that  I  was  very  well  able  to  make  myself 
understood  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  place  at  which  Christian  Brentano  was  studying,  and 
at  which  I  was  for  a  time  to  réside,  was  Grimma,  a  small  town 
not  ver}'  far  from  Leipzig  and  on  the  Mulde,  —  a  very  agree- 
able  résidence  for  a  student.  It  had  a  large  g}'mna8ium  or 
Prince's  school,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Leipzig  University. 
The  mathematical  teacher  at  this  school  was  one  Tôpfer,  who 
received  Brentano  into  his  house.  The  family  lived  in  a  very 
plain  way,  and  I  was  kindly  received  by  thcm. 

The  chief  person  in  the  town  was  a  Mr.  Riese,  a  largo 
manufactiutîr.  I  had  seen  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  offcred  me  the  use  of  his  house  ;  but  I 
thought  lodgings  would  for  the  présent  bo  préférable.  My 
prospect  was  a  satisfactory  one.  I  had  access  to  Mr.  Riese's 
very  respectable  library  ;  such  society  as  the  town  aflforded 
was  open  to  me,  and  I  should  hâve  Brentano  as  a  fréquent 
companion  in  my  walks.t 

•  Goethe>  meaning  îs  not  casîly  understood  wîthout  the  contexK  The 
^hole  sentence  is:  **Er  kam  in  dcn'gebîldetcn,  aber  auch  bildloften  Theîl  von 
Deutschland,  wo  c»  zur  Vcrehrung  des  Guten  und  Schimen  xwar  nicht  an 
W'ahrheit,  aber  oft  an  Geist  pobricht."  Garlyle  has  translated  this  as  follows  : 
**  He  came  into  the  polished  but  alM>  barrcn  part  of  Germanv,  where,  In  wor- 
ihipping  the  good  and  the  beautîful  thero  is  indeed  no  want  f)f  truth,  but 
frcquently  a  erievous  want  of  spirit.*'  Bild/og  is  not  much  used  in  modem 
litcraturc,  in  fact  Grimm  knows  only  this  instance  from  Goethe  bcsidcs  those 
which  he  givcs  fhim  writers  of  tKe  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  meaning 
according  to  hUn  is  imagine  careng,  Gobildct  corresponds  with  Wahriieit, 
and  bildlos  with  wunt  of  Gcist.  If  so,  Goethe  mcant  to  sav  that  the  Saxons 
were  indeed  apt  to  acquire  knowlcdge  from  others,  but  werê  wontiug  lu  origi- 
Bol  productivencss. 

t  Our  tour  seoms  to  bo  insignificant  on  the  map,  but,  with  ail  our  dévia- 
tions, was  tlot  less  than  sixty  German  miles,  at  1oa«>t  800  English  miles.  Our 
ezpenses  togother  nine  guineas;  deducting  therefbro  what  I  should  hâve  paid 
at  Fiaokfort,  my  joumey  haa  cost  me  («ly  two  and  a  half  guineaa.    And 
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Of  the  two  montha  pasacd  at  Grimma  at  thls  time,  and  of 
thc  short  period  I  apeat  there  later  in  the  year,  when  1  took 
up  vaj  quôrters  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Kiese,  1  will  aay  no  more 
than  that  [  was  very  liappy,  and  bcgan  to  read  Kont,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Topfer,  who  was  a  zcalouB  Koutianer.  I 
looked  alao  into  the  writinga  of  Jacobî. 

In  a  short  tour  which  I  mado  by  myself  in  order  to  test  my 
power  of  finding  interest  in  eolitary  trayel,  I  availod  myeelf 
of  the  opportunity  which  offered  iteelf  of  visitiog  a  Uoravian 
eatahlishment  at  Eberadoif  ;  aitd  I  had  a  great  deal  of  plcos- 
ure,  —  the  pleaaure  of  sympa thiziug  with  a  very  benovolent 
and  truly  Christian  society.  The  day  on  which  I  was  there 
WB8  Sunday,  and  I  beard  three  sermons  in  one  day  with  lésa 
than  uBual  ennui,  and  was  introduced  to  the  well-bred, 
accompUahed  presidentess,  Fraulein  Gerstendorf.  Witbout  at- 
t«mpting  to  give  a  detoilcd  account  of  the  constitution  of  thèse 
Mor«vian  institutions,  I  may  describe  them  aa  a  kind  of  Prot- 
estant monaateries.  They  are  distinguished  frotu  those  of  the 
Roman  Cathohcs  by  thèse  two  striking  features  :  First,  there 
ÎB  no  compulsion  to  etay,  cither  openly  enforced  by  the  law, 
or  tbrough  a  vow  or  secret  underatanding  binding  on  the  cou- 
acience.  Âny  one  may  ieave  when  he  pleases.  Secondly, 
there  are  no  idlers,  —  ail  are  workera.  The  unmarried  live 
together,  and  sleep  in  two  huge  apartments.  Going  tbrough 
thèse  two  Tast  dormitories  I  waa  struck  by  their  perfect  clean- 
liness  and  sweetnew.  The  married  lire  in  apartments  by 
themselvcB.  They  bave  private  property,  and  bave  few  or 
many  comforta  according  to  their  respective  means.  The  ser- 
mons I  heard  were  evangelical,  perhapa  Calvinistic  ;  but  in 
one  respect  contrasted  very  advantageously  with  our  English 
orthodoïy.  Little  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to  doc- 
trine. I  heard  nothing  about  bclîef,  but  a  great  deal  about 
love.  They  had  Huch_^t  phrases  aa  "  the  love  of  the  Lord," 
"the  faith  of  the  heart."  I  would  add  that  tbis  is  in  perfect 
correspondence  with  Goetbe's  confessioua  of  a  bcoutiful  soûl 
in  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  ;  and,  if  the  bringing  togcthcr  of  thinga 
■o  unlike  may  be  pennitted,  my  owa  doar  mother's  written 
Expérience  whea  she  waa  Teceivcïi  into  the  Wattisfield  church, 
in  which  thcro  ia  nothing  about   theological  opinions,  but 

when  it  ia  consEderod  that  ne  included  In 

mil  rninoii»  rwiiient  towni.  «nd  one  of  th 

mu>t  b«  nllaued  thiit  travelling  îk  for  me  a  cheap  pleannro.      [  hnnkfi  to  r 

gnoà  h«allb  and  Bound  liml»,  I  hopo  lo  mo  n  aroat  part  of  Germany  » 

Fruicealallidiiigupeiin.  — H.  C.  E.'t  JoHnul 
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much  about  love,  a  conscionsness  of  guilt,  &c  It  occurred  to 
me  that  this  institution  seemed  to  corne  nearer  to  an  apostolio 
body  than  any  I  had  ever  seen,  and  that  tho  Gospel  âge 
seems  to  hâve  had  no  presentiment  of  the  légal  and  political 
establishment  of  Christianity,  but  to  hâve  contcmplated 
rather  a  multiplication  of  brotherhoods  resembling  thèse  of 
tho  Hermhuter.  The  founders  named  their  first  establish- 
ment in  Moravia  Hermhut,  L  e.  the  Lord's  heed  or  guard.* 

The  churchyard,  to  which  the  kind-heartcd  attendant  who 
showed  me  about  the  place  took  me,  was  very  prettily  orna- 
mented  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  unfeigned  joy  with  which  he  talked  of  death,  as,  with  a 
childlike  simpHcity  and  almost  gayety,  he  jumped  on  the  grave 
in  which  the  remains  of  his  wife  had  been  recently  laid. 
Friiulein  Gerstendorf  was  a  woman  of  ability,  exemplifying 
the  compatibility  of  practical  wisdom  with  a  devout  spirit. 

At  Schneeber^  I  fell  in  with  Anton  Wall's  "  Amatonda,"  a 
fairy  taie  which  much  delighted  mc.f 

At  Chemnitz  I  met  with  a  Welshman,  whose  history  in- 
terested  me.  He  was  by  trade  a  watchmaker,  living.at  Holy- 
well,  whero  he  had  great  difficulty  in  supportiug  his  wife  and 
threo  children  ;  but  he  was  a  mechanic  and  understood  the 

stcam-engine.     Graf was  then  travelling  for  the  £lector 

of  Sazony,  and  made  the  man  an  offer  of  a  fair  stipcnd  if  he 
would  leave  his  country.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  go  back  to  England,  I  should  be  hanged  ;  but  I 
do  not  want  to  go.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  manufactory  hère, 
and  my  employer  gives  me  £  200  per  annum,  besides  perqui- 
sites.  My  wife  and  children  are  hère.  Besides,  the  Èlector 
has  given'  me  a  bond  for  £  100  per  annum  during  my  life. 
The  only  condition  is  that  I  remain  in  the  country.  I  need  do 
nothing  ;  I  may  spend  my  time  in  a  public-house  if  I  like  ; 
I  should  still  be  entitled  to  my  hundred  a  year."  He  told  me 
of  several  persons  who  were  paid  for  living  in  the  countiy, 
with  a  perfect  freedom  of  action. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  ezpected  to  reach  Grimma'  an  agree- 
able  incident  detained  me  at  Colditz.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  I  fell  in  with  a  parish  clei^gyman,  who  having 
foimd  that  I  was  what  is  hère  called  an  ËngUsh  Gelehrter, 
and  bound  for  Grimma,  invited  me  to  take  a  bed  at  his  par- 

*  The  Colony  settled  at  the  fbot  of  the  Hathers,  or  pastara  hiU.  The  name 
has  a  double  meaning, — Hat  aignifyiDg  **  goard  *'  aa  vell  aa  "  a  place  where 
flock»  are  gnarded.** 

t  Thia  taie  waa  afterwards  traiulated  hy  Mr.  Bobinion. 
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Bonaga  He  had  »  namo  Bingularl^  in  contrast  with  his 
cboracter,  —  Uildebmnd  ;  for  he  waa  verj-  libeml  in  his  opin- 
ioiiB,  and  TCiy  auti-church  m  liia  tustca.  We  hod  luanj  hours' 
talk  on  Btibjects  equally  iatereating  to  hitn  and  to  me.  Ho  gare 
me  an  account  of  the  atate  of  religions  opinion  among  the 
Saïon,  L  0.  Luthoran  clergy.  He  professed  himself  to  be  a 
behever  in  miracles,  but  evidently  had  no  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  the  free-thinkcrs,  whom  he  called  NtUuraluten,  but 
who  are  now  botter  known  under  tha  name  of  KationiUtstSi 
He  decUred  that  their  ablcst  men  were  Socioiaus,  if  aot 
Naturalista.  On  mj  saying  that  Uiobaelis's  "  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  "  had  becn  translated  into  Ënglish,  he 
Boid  :  "  That  work  ia  already  forgotten  hère  ;  we  bave  a  more 
learaed  comroentary  in  the  work  of  Paulua."  On  my  inquir- 
ing  whether  the  clergy  bad  no  testa,  "0  yes,"  he  ropUed, 
"  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the  Bymbolical  books  ;  but  we  bave 
a  veiy  convenient  aaving-clause  '  as  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
tradictory  t«  the  word  of  Ood.'  The  fect  is,  we  pay  very  lit- 
tle  attontioa  to  tho  old  orthodox  doctrines,  but  dare  uot 
preach  againat  them.  We  say  nothing  about  them."  This  I 
belioTo  to  be  tnie.  I  recollect  relating  to  my  host  the  retort 
which  Wilkea  is  soid  to  bave  made  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
bad  asked,  "  Wbere  was  your  religion  before  Luther  1  "  The  ' 
answer  was,  "Wbere  wero  your  banda  bcforo  you  wnsbed 
them  1  "  Hildebiand  said  that  that  very  rctort  is  to  he  found 
in  one  of  the  pamphlets  published  in  Oermauy  at  the  time 
of  the  Roformation. 

Duriug  my  tour  I  met  with  a  young  Saxou  nobleman,  Herr 
von  Carlowitz,  a  pupil  of  the  Furaten-Schule,  who  invited  me 
to  accompany  bim  to  his  mother's  house.  Thia  plan  lefl  mo 
Bo  Uttle  time  at  Grimma  that  I  waa  barely  able  to  writo  a  few 
letteTB  and  show  myaelf  to  my  friends. 

Falkengtein,  the  seat  of  young  CarlowttE's  motfaer,  was  only 
a  walk  of  about  four  loagues.  As  we  were  not  expected,  we 
found  no  one  but  tbe  aervanta  in  tbe  house.  In  the  erenii^, 
howerer,  came  my  lady,  with  friends,  who  were  ataying  with 
hcr,  and  I  had  a  spécimen  of  the  proverbial  stîffness  of  the 
Saxon  nobility.  She  was  a  stately  dame,  and  had  but  a  short 
time  back  been  beautiful  ;  she  was  rich,  and  waa  addretsaed 
with  formai  respect  by  ail  about  her.  Ât  nîgbt  on  taking 
'  leave  cvery  one  kissed  her  hand,  eiceptîng  myself;  and  I 
omitted  the  ceremony  through  my  ignorance,  and  gave  of- 
fence.     At  aupper  grâce  waa  said  in  verso. 
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My  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Dresden  and  Prague,  and  I 
reachod  the  former  place  afber  two  more  nights  on  the  wuy. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  coup  (Tœil  from  tlie  bridge,  includ- 
ing  noble  édifices,  and  the  views  up  and  down  tho  river. 
Thcre  was  also  a  stillncss  which  sootlied  me.  I  will  copy  a 
remark  or  two  I  mode  at  the  timo  respecting  the  impression 
nuide  on  me  by  Dresden  :  **  One  sces  more  of  élégance  and 
the  amusing  formality  of  innocent  aristocracy,  than  of  the 
luxury  of  upstart  wcalth.  One  is  neither  oppressed  by  great- 
ness,  nor  confounded  by  bustle.  Many  an  Excellency  rides 
in  a  carriage  which  in  London  would  be  thought  a  shabby 
hackney-coach  ;  and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  announced 
by  formai  appendages,  —  sword,  big  wig,  «kc,  not  costly  attire. 

"  The  most  famous  of  the  sights  of  Dresden  is  the  Griino 
Gewôlbe,  or  Green  Vaults,  the  most  illustrions  warehouse  of 
jewelry  and  othcr  toys  in  the  world.  Augustus,  the  lavish 
and  the  strong  king  of  Poland,  was  the  founder  of  this  col- 
lection, consisting  of  ail  sorts  of  things  wrought  in  ivory  and 
gold,  vessels  of  every  form.  I  saw  thèse  in  company  with  a 
French  lady  and  her  husband.  Her  rapturcs  rose  to  some- 
thing  like  hystéries. 

"  The  picture  gallery  was  the  first  of  great  excellence  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  contains  tfie  picture,  which  now  that  I  hâve 
seen  ail  that  Rome  and  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Paris 
hâve  to  cxhibit,  I  still  look  back  upon  as  the  ono  which  has 
afforded  me  the  highest  delight,  —  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
or  Vierge  aux  Anges.  Whcn  I  first  saw  it,  I  exclaimwl  unin- 
tentionally,  *  Looking  at  this,  it  is  possible  to  believe  the  Im- 
maculate  Conception.'  The  Roman  Catholio  custode  who  was 
présent  looked  oifended,  with  no  reason.  I  possess  a  fine 
copy  of  Muller's  engraving.  There  are  few  pictures  for 
which  I  would  exchange  ît.* 

**  One  other  source  of  especial  pleasure  at  Dresden  was  an 
almost  daily  visit  to  tho  Catholic  chapèl,  for  church  music 
(though  I  am  insensible  to  ordinary  music)  I  can  enjoy." 

I  did  not  omit  to  make  an  excursion,  ocoupying  a  day,  to 
Pillnitz,  which  has  a  castle  of  doubtful  or  disputed  celebrity  ; 

*  This  copy  of  Mtiller*s  engraving  was  given  by  Mr.  Bobinson^s  will  to 
E.  W.  Field. 

This  pictare,  nnlike  ail  Raphaers  otber  altai^ieces,  le  painted  on  cnnvns, 
wblch  ^ve  riso  to  an  opinion,  stron^y  contested  oy  Profensor  Hiibner,  Kccper 
of  the  Gallery  at  Dresaen,  that  it  wâs  originally  intonded  to  serve  m  a  Pro- 
ceflHîonal  Banner.  The  piotoro  was  pnrchased  *bv  Angustns,  King  of  Poland 
and  Elector  of  Saxonv.  nom  the  monki  of  the  church  of  San  Siito,  at  Pift* 
ceiua,inl76i,foraboat£10,00a.— G.  S.  
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it  beîng  Btill  a  question  vhether  the  trcaty  which  bears  the 
nome  of  Pillnitz  was  ever  cutered  into  amoiig  the  great  powen 
iu  1T9'2  to  partitioD  France. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Dresden  is  a  kuot  of 
littlo  Talleys,  known  bj  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
This  district  is  about  fifteen  milea  in  length  and  two  or  three 
broad,  and  it  afforda  iu  miniature  every  variety  of  mountain 
and  Valley  scenery.  Tlie  finit  place  1  came  to,  tbo  littlc  town 
of  Pima,  detained  me  by  its  attractions.  I  had  parted  from 
my  young  companion,  and  was  left  faere  to  myself  in  a  country 
80  beautiful,  and  in  an  inn  so  comfortable,  that  I  stayed  four 
days.  One  of  the  largeat  rocks  in  thia  neîghborhood  is  tlie 
insulated  oud  famous  Konigstein.  It  ia  said  to  hare  bccn 
rendered  impréguable.  Certainly  it  bas  never  been  taken. 
During  the  long  French  possession  of  Germany,  Buouaparte 
could  never  obtain  possession  of  this  fortress  from  the  othcr- 
wiae  obsequious  King  of  Sazony,  who  retainod  it  as  a  place  of 
depoùt  for  his  grcen-vault  and  other  treasures.  It  is  too 
smûll  to  hold  a  liu^  garrison,  and  therefore  migbt  Iw  sparcd 
by  Buonaparte.  Amidst  the  recesses  of  a  mountain  forest  ia 
a  vast  mass  of  rocks,  some  eighty  fect  iu  height,  with  a  natural 
cavity  or  hollow  called  the  Kuhatall  (Cowstall),  and  which, 
according  to  the  legendary  taies,  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
SaioQ  peaaants  from  tbe  impérial  troops  during  aie  Seven 
Years'  War,  It  might  well  be  bo  now,  for  the  bniahwood  and 
stunted  trees  vould  render  the  passage  of  troops  impossible, 
Thia  wild  and  dcaolate  spot  I  crossed  ;  and  when  I  found  my- 
self  ogain  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  £lbe,  1  was  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  différence  between  a  Roman  Catholic  countiy  and  that 
I  had  hitherto  been  in  was  apparent  at  once  in  the  saliitatioa 
of  the  peasantry.  Every  one  who  met  me  muttered,  "  Gelobt 
sei  Jésus  Christus  "  (Praised  bo  Jeaus  Christ).  To  which  I 
învariably  answered,  "  In  Ewigkeit  "  (To  eteraity).  "  Amen" 
was  the  rqjoinder.  Then  the  ordinaiy  talk  about  weather  or 
inquiry  about  roads  followed.  Had  I  not  responded  lîke  a 
good  Chriatian,  I  should  hâve  had  no  other  greeting.  The 
first  night  I  alept  at  Teschen,  in  a  small  house  with  worthy 

rmple,  and  my  first  evcning  in  Bohemia  is  worth  recording. 
hâve  flflen  told  the  story.  In  a  large  kitcben  lay  a  bedrid- 
den  old  woman  near  the  fire.  She  began  qneationing  ma  : 
"  Are  you  a  Chriatian  î  "  —  "  Yea."  —  "  A  Catholic  Christian  f  " 
The  laudlord  came  up  :  "  Don't  trouble  the  gentleman  with 
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questions  ;  you  know  ho  is  an  Englishman,  and  cannot  be  9uch 
a  Cliristian  as  we  arc."  —  "I  know  only  one  sort  of  Christian," 
muttered  she.  "  Why,  mother  !  don't  you  know  the  priest 
says  it  is  tho  duty  of  everylxxiy  to  remain  of  the  religion  they 
are  boni  in  1  ''  This  looked  like  indifférence  at  least,  and  I  got 
into  talk  with  him.  I  asked  him  about  tho  Hussites.  "  0, 
they  are  the  most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  ail  our  people."  — 
"  It  did  not  use  to  be  so."  —  "0  no  !  they  wcre  always 
breeding  disturbances,  but  the  Ëmperor  Joseph  put  an  end  to 
that  ïheir  priests  were  very  poor  and  livod  on  the  peasants  ; 
one  man  gave  them  a  breakfast,  another  a  dinner,  another  a 
bed  ;  and  so  they  went  from  house  to  house,  beggars  and  pau- 
pers.  When  tho  emperor  came  to  Prague  to  be  crowned, 
among  the  dccrees  which  he  issued  the  first  day  was  one  that 
the  Uussite  priests  should  be  allowed  the  same  pay  as  tha 
lowest  order  of  the  Catholio  clergy.  And  since  then  we  hâve 
never  had  a  disturbance  in  the  country.*'  I  thought  then, 
and  hâve  often  said,  that  had  I  ever  boen  in  the  House  of 
Gommons  I  would  hâve  related  this  as  an  instructive  lesson 
on  the  Irish  priest  question. 

Next  day  I  dined  at  Aussig.  There  I  fell  in  with  a  travel- 
Icr  who,  finding  I  was  going  to  tho  watering-place  Teplits, 
recommended  me  to  a  private  lodging  at  the  house  of  an 
honest  shoemaker.     In  the  aftemoon  Iwaâ  there. 

Toplitz  is  a  small  but  beautiful  watering-plaoe,  in  which  is  a 
château,  occupied  at  the  timo  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  is 
known  as  the  friend  of  Madame  de  StaëL  In  this  vety  agrée* 
able  little  spot  I  took  up  my  résidence  ^r  six  days.  Uero 
I  fonnd  a  circidating  library  (prohibited  in  other  Bohemian 
towns),  and  in  the  beaxitiftd  countiy  numberless  walks.  The 
season  for  drinking  the  waters  was  over,  so  that  I  found  my- 
self  quite:  in  retirement;  but  the  résidence  of  the  Prince 
afforded  me  an  imexpected  pleasure  the  day  aller  my  arrivai 
I  was  told  that.  there  vas  an  amateur  théâtre,  at  which  the 
Herrsohaften,,  tha  noble  inhabitanta  of  the  château,  performed  ; 
and  to  tihich  any  one  decently  dressed  might  go,  —  the  nobles 
in:  the  pit:beIow,  tha  citions  in  the  gallerj  above.  I  pre- 
seated  myilelf  at  the  door  of  the  pit.  *'  Sind  Sie  tdelig,  mein 
Herr)"  (Areyou  noble1)«aid.  the  doorkeepar.  "I  am  Eng- 
lish,"  I  said,/*  and  ail  English  aïe  noble.''— «  "  I  know  it,  sir/' 
he.  replied,  and  opened  the  doopr  to  meu  This  I  said,  not 
meaning  a  joke,  ftnr  everywhere  in  Germany  English  travellers 
are  trettbed  as  if  they  irera  noble,  aven  at  tha.  small  oourtSi 
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wbera  there  is  do  ambassador.  No  inquity  ia  made  about 
birtb,  title,  or  place, 

At  tbe  Uteatre  &  Freach  comedy  was  acted,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  with  perfect  good-breeding.  Tbe  little  1  Baw  in  tbie  per- 
fonnnnce  of  the  Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in 
harmony  with  the  cburacter  they  posaesB  as  being  amoag  the 
moBt  amiable  and  respectable  of  the  higher  Freach  noblesse. 

i  lived  a  week  of  great  enjoyment,  —  a  sort  of  hermit's  life. 
My  breakfast  conaisted-of  grapes  and  cream, — and  certainly 
I  never  lived  at  eo  little  cost.  I  Boon  formed  an  acqutùutatice 
with  a  young  man  —  a  Herr  von  Schall  —  who,  like  myself, 
Bsemed  to  bave  notbing  to  do.  With  hîm  I  spent  my  days  in 
walking.  In  the  covirse  of  talk  he  used  the  expreBaion  "  one 
of  my  Bubjects  "  (Unterthan).  "  Unterthan  t  "  I  exclaimed; 
"  why,  you  are  net  a  aovereign  1  "  —  "  Yes,  I  am,"  he  soid  ; 
and  tben  he  explained  that  be  was  a  kaigbt.  I  tbougbt  he 
had  been  a  Suahian  knight,  but  my  journal  calla  hîm  a  Sile- 
eian.  Accordiug  to  the  now-abolîahed  old  German  constitu- 
tion thèse  knights  were  sovereigns;  though  they  might  be  very 
poor.  They  had  the  power  of  appointing  judgee,  in  whom  was 
tbe  pren^tive  of  life  and  deatb,  —  a  jurisdiction  the  knights 
could  not  pereonally  exercise.  1  did  not  stand  in  any  awe  of 
my  new  companion,  nor  did  he  claim  any  déférence  on  account 
of  hia  princely  dignity.  He  was  a  light-hearted  young  man,  as 
may  be  seen  by  an  anecdote  he  told  me  of  himself.  A  few 
weeka  befbre  I  met  hîm,  he  bad  the  miafortune,  on  his  way  to 
Teplitz,  to  be  robbed  of  hia  purse.  He  was  forced  to  tako  his 
portmanteau  on  his  back  and  bring  it  to  Teplitz,  selling  a  pair 
of  stockings  on  the  road,  in  order  to  get  food.  Arrivod  hcre, 
and  not  expecting  a  remittance  for  some  time,  he  anuo\mced 
himself  aa  a  painter,  bcing  an  amateur  artiat  He  waitcd  on 
Count  Briihl  with  hia  papers  and  tcstimonials,  and  solicited 
employment.  The  Count  gave  bim  a  miniatiiro  to  copy  ;  thia 
was  finished  in  a  day  and  a  holf,  and  thrce  ducata  paid  for  it. 
He  went  home,  dressed,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  a  bail, 
where  he  met  bis  employer  the  Count.  Von  Schall  apent  two 
ducata  that  evening,  —  worked  two  days  longer,  and  earned 
four  ducats  mora  He  tben  receivod  a  remittance  from  borne, 
ahut  np  hia  portfolio,  told  bis  story  to  everybody,  the  ladîes 
he  danced  with  included,  and  figured  away  aa  one  of  the  beaux 
of  the  aeoson. 

When  I  left  Teplitz  and  my  worthy  hoat  and  hostesa,  Von 
S«dudl  acoompanied  me  over  a  mountoin  till  we  came  within 
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sight  of  Lobositz  and  Leitmerîtz,  when  I  entcred  the  plains  of 
Bohemia.  I  slept  the  first  night  at  Budin,  a  poor  litûe  town  ; 
but  I  met  there  with  a  sort  of  adventure  which  I  hâve  often 
looked  back  upon  with  pleasure. 

I  was  inquiring  in  the  street  for  a  circulating  library,  —  an 
idle  inquiry,  by  the  by,  —  when  a  very  handsome  young  Jew 
came  up  and  offered  me  a  book  for  the  evcning.  He  accom- 
panied  me  to  the  inn,  and  was  my  very  agreeable  companion, 
but  would  not  suffer  me  to  treat  him.  He  had  a  fine  manly 
expression,  and  talked  with  great  freedom,  which  I  encouraged 
by  speaking  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  whom  ho 
naturally  held  in  révérence.  He.  seemed  to  hâve  a  tastc  for 
frec-thinking  books  ;  and  when  I  remarked  that  thèse  l)ook8, 
if  they  were  successiful  against  Christianity,  must  be  still  more 
so  against  Judaism,  hc  was  embarrassed.  He  professod  to  hold 
Jésus  Christ  in  the  highest  respect,  but  would  not  allow  that 
he  had  ever  claimed  to  be  the  Mcssiah.  *'  Moscs,''  he  said, 
''  if  his  claim  to  inspiration  be  waived,  must  still  be  allowcd  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.''  On  my  asking  whethcr  the 
odium  frequently  cast  on  the  Jews  operated  as  a  temptation 
to  cmbrace  Christianity,  he  replied  :  "  You  forget  that  we  are 
brought  up  to  that,  and  that  we  are  trained  to  retum  contempt 
with  hatred.  Ail  those  I  love  are  Jewa  Were  I  to  go  over 
to  your  church,  I  should  become  an  objcct  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt to  ail  I  love.  My  father  and  mother  would  die  of 
shame  ;  and,  afler  ail,  by  the  respectable  Christians  converted 
Jews  are  more  despised  than  those  who  remain  firm.  Fortune 
bas  made  me  what  I  am,  and  whatever  difficulties  my  religion 
may  hâve  I  know  of  none  bctten"  He  said  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  anything  miraoulous  in  the  Israélites'  passage  of  the 
Hed  Sea.  This  young  man  lent  mo  the  continuation  of  "  Na- 
than der  Weise."  The  title  of  this  continuation  is  "  The 
Monk  of  Lebanon,"  and  its  object  to  oounteract  the  effect  of 
Lessing's  work. 

Next  day  eight  hours'  hard  walking  brought  me  to  Prague, 
—  an  imposing  city,  ancient  and  stately,  oontaining  70,000  in- 
habitants. I  hâve  seldom  seen  a  spot  so  striking  as  the  bridge 
over  the  Moldau,  with  its  thirty  high  statues.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  of  the  cathedral  on  the  hill  is  ezceedingly  fine. 
But,  on  tbe  whole,  I  found  little  to  detain  me  at  Prague. 
Contrasting  its  churches  with  those  at  Dresden,  I  wrote  to 
my  brother  :  "  The  nine  paintings  in  the  Chapel  at  Dresden 
delight  the  eye, — the  hundreds  at  Pzague  only  oppress  the 
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BOnscfl,  —  the  more  so,  os  there  îb  no  claaaifîcatiSit  or  harmony 
in  their  arrangement.  Old  paintinga,  curious  perhaps  for  tbeir 
antiquity,  are  paircd  vith  flash;  pièces  gUriug  with  vanûsh. 
A  colossal  statue  stands  hy  the  side  of  a  rotten  relie  ;  in  one 
place  there  Tas  a  complote  akeletoa,  the  ekull  covered  vith 
Botin,  and  the  ribs  adomed  with  crimson  ribbon  and  tinseL 

'  One  «onld  aot  inra  look  frigfatral  «bea  one'a  dead.' 
Still  mors  oSensive  were  a  long  row  of  rotten  teeth.  Not  ail 
the  objeots,  however,  were  of  this  class.  At  the  high  altar  in 
St  Nîcolai  ChuTch,  I  saw  four  colossal  statues,  net  less  than 
fourteen  feot  high.  They  impressed  me  solemnl;,  and  I  recol- 
lected  the  opinion  eipressed  hy  Wieland,  that  size  was  probi^ 
blj  the  great  chann  which  rendered  so  illustrious  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidwa." 

On  my  way  back  to  Pirna  I  was  amused  by  the  slyness  of  an 
instmption  on  a  nowly  built  walL  It  was  in  verse,  and  its  im- 
port as  followB  :  "  This  house  is  in  the  hond  of  God.  In  the 
year  1 793  was  the  wall  roieed  ;  and  if  Uod  wiU  tum  my 
heart  to  it,  and  my  iatlier-in-law  will  advance  the  needful,  I 
will  cover  it  with  tiles." 

I  found  I  had  still  unseen  beauties  to  explore  in  the  Saxon 
Switzerland.  Hohnstein  I  thought  among  the  finest  objecta 
of  this  veiy  delightful  country. 

On  the  last  dây  of  my  tour,  when  I  waa  at  Hubertsburg,  I 
met  a  party  of  show-folk  and  pedlcrs,  and  was  treated  botb  by 
tixem  and  the  landlord  as  if  I  were  one  of  thom.  A  few 
moDths  before  I  had  dined  at  the  same  ion,  as  a  gentleman 
visitor  to  the  château.  Then  my  dinner  cost  me  lt.2d.; 
now  I  paid  for  my  aftemoon  luncheon,  supper,  bed,  and  break- 
fest,  1  ».  9d.,  —  a  différence  more  agreeable  to  my  pocket  than 
flattering  to  my  vanity.  But  travelling  on  foot,  I  found  tbat 
my  joumey,  as  a  whole,  cost  me  only  a  trifle  more  than  I  paid 
for  my  onliuary  board  and  lodging  at  Frankfort 

With  respect  to  the  society  in  thia  district — the  cultïvatîon 
and  manners  of  the  higher  classes  —  1  hâve  evety  reason  to 
speak  favorably.  As  far  as  I  myself  am  concemed,  I  ncver 
before  experîenced  from  strangers  so  mucb  civility  j  aud  my 
extemal  appeonuice  was  certainly  not  inviting,  for  I  went  as 
itsual  in  black.  My  coat,  which  I  brought  with  me  from  Eng- 
land,  had  necessarily  lost  much  of  its  original  brightness  ;  and 
it  was  rathcr  eclipeed  than  set  off  by  velvet  pantalooiu  and 
g^ters,  Irhicb  I  wore  ont  of  conveoience,  tJiough  tbey  attrocted 
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now  and  then  a  smilo  from  the  honest  Tillagers.  I  met  uni- 
formly  with  civil  treatmont  in  tho  public-houses,  whero  I  was 
always  in  high  spirits,  and  by  my  gaycty  generally  gained  the 
good-will  of  my  host  and  his  othor  guests. 

T.  R  TO  H.  C.  R 

BuRT,  October  20, 1801. 

....  The  Peace  is  an  event  which  has  excited  a  tumult  of 
joy  Buch  as  I  never  beforo  saw  equalled.  Tho  effect  wiis  the 
Btronger  as  tiie  event  was  totally  imexpected,  —  indeed,  for  two 
or  tlirce  days  preceding,  it  was  totally  despaircd  of.  The 
Funds  were  falling,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion  was 
very  général.  Ail  parties  are  therefore  willing  to  give  the 
Ministry  great  crédit  for  the  secrecy  with  which  they  cou- 
ducted  the  negotiation.  The  démonstrations  of  joy  hâve  riscn 
almost  to  madness.  Illuminations  htvve  been  gênerai  through- 
eut  the  kingdom,  and  in  London  and  some  othcr  places  hâve 
been  repeated  several  times.  Last  Friday  we  iiluminated  at 
Bury. 

The  papers  will  inform  you  of  the  réception  which  was  given 
by  the  London  populace  to  the  French  gênerai  who  brought 
over  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries.  ît  is  said  that  "  Long 
live  Buouaparte  !  "  was  repeatedly  cried  in  the  strects  ;  and 
among  the  transparoucies  exhibited  in  London  his  portrait  was 
shown  with  this  inscription  :'  "  Tlie  Saviour  of  tJie  World.** 
Indeed  it  is  curions  to  observe  the  change  of  style  in  the  gov- 
emment  newspapers.  The  '*  Corsican  adventurer/'  "  the  athe- 
istical  usurper,"  is  now  "  the  august  hero,"  "  the  restorer  of 
public  order,"  àc  &c.  ;  in  fact,  everything  that  is  great  and 
good.  It  reminds  one  of  tho  transformation  in  a  pantomime, 
where  a  devil  is  suddenly  converted  into  an  angel.  The  bless- 
ings  of  peace  begin  already  to  be  felt  An  abundant  harvest 
promised  a  considérable  réduction  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
but  the  fall  in  corn  haa  been  r^pid  beyond  example.  In  tho 
course  of  about  eight  or  ten  wceks  wheat  has  fallen  in  our 
market  from  92  «.  to  30  s.  the  coomb,  and  it  is  ezpected  to  sink 
lower.  .... 

On  œy  retum  to  Grimma,  at  the  beginning  of  Novembcr,  I 
became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Riese  ;  and  there  I  re- 
mained  during  the  winter.  I  spent  my  time  pleasantly,  partly 
in  reading,  and  partly  with  friends.     The  best  society  of  the 
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place  vas  freel;  open  to  me  ;  and  at  about  thii  period  I 
beoune  acquainted  with  a  veiy  remarkable  person,  of  wbom 
there  is  ao  account  in  the  "  ConverBations-Lexicoa,"  and  to 
whom  I  became  indebtcd  for  a  great  pleaaure.  His  name  waa 
Suume,  tho  son  of  a  pocr  womAD  who  kept  a  public-houee  neor 
Leipzig.  She  meant  to  make  her  boj  a  parson,  as  he  was 
clever  ;  but  ho  was  wild,  and  after  making  Bome  progresa  in  his 
studica,  Icft  bis  books  and  took  up  a  musket.  He  served  in 
the  American  war  as  a  private,  and  was  aft«rwardB  a  non-com- 
missioncd  ofBcer  among  tbe  Hessians.  He  then  went  to  the 
Weat  Indiea,  and  at  tength  entered  tlie  RuBsian  service,  — was 
lieutenant  under  Suwarrow,  and  wax  présent  at  the  infamous 
storming  and  sacking  of  Praga,  near  Wftisaw.  Meanwhtle  he  ' 
pursiicd  his  studies,  and  became  occaeionalîy  a  tutor  to  yôung 
nobleioen.  For  some  yeors  he  corrected  tho  press  at  Leipzig. 
He  aiso  printed  some  volumes  of  poetry,  and  gave  lessons  in 
Greek,  Engtiah,  4c.  Hc  knew  almost  ail  the  European  lan- 
guages.  His  coiintenauce  was  very  atriking.  Herder  remarked 
to  me  that  he  had  the  physiognomj  of  a  Grcek  philosopher. 
With  Semne  I  was  to  paj  a  Ttait  to  Weiniar  and  Jena.  At 
Leipzig  we  were  joined  bj  Schnorr,  wbose  son  bas  since  at- 
tained  great  cminence  as  a  painter.  The  father  was,  I  belicve, 
the  master  of  tho  govemment  drawing-Bchool  at  Weimar.  We 
lell  Grimma  on  Novcmber  17th,  and  on  the  19th  I  visited  the 
most  (âmous  of  the  FUrsteu-Schulen.  Tho  establishment  had 
ISO  scholars.  The  only  particular  1  thougbt  worthy  of  notice 
and  imitation  was  a  body  of  poor  students  called  collaborateur», 
and  who  assist  the  more  weâlthy  but  less  advanc^d  students, 
recciving  for  their  trouble  a  salary  of  200  dollars. 

We  orrived  late  the  some  day  at  the  Eagle  Hôtel,  Weimar  ; 
and  the  two  next  days  belong  to  the  moat  interesting  in  ail 
my  life.  They  were  dcvoted  to  visita  to  tbe  most  omioent  men 
of  their  âge  and  country. 

Otir  first  call  was  at  the  house  of  the  aged  Wieland.  The 
course  of  my  late  reading  had  not  led  me  to  form  terrifying 
idcas  of  bis  mental  greatness,  though  as  a  litléraletir  he  is  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  his  country.  He  is  not  lees  universally 
read  and  admired  in  Oermany  than  Voltaire  was  in  France. 
Hia  Works  amoimt  to  more  than  fifly  volumes,  ail  «Tittcn  for 
the  many.  Ho  resembles  the  French  wit  in  the  lightness  of 
hia  philosophy,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  muse  (though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  gross),  and  in  tho  eiquisite  fclioity  of  his  style.  But 
he  surpasses  Voltaire  in  leaming,  if  not  in  philosophy  ;  for 
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Wîeland  is  no  school-philosopher,  —  he  belongs  to  the  sensual 
school  of  Locke.  And  his  favorite  opinions  are  those  of  the 
common-sense,  sceptical  school.  He  is  a  swom  foe  to  the  Kan- 
tian  metaphysics,  and  indeed  to  ail  others.  In  his  writings,  as 
in  his  person  and  manners,  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman.  Ue  re< 
ceived  us  with  the  courteons  dignity  of  a  sage,  who  accepted 
"without  hauteur  the  homago  of  his  admirera.  I  hâve  already 
printed  an  account  of  this  my  firet  and  subséquent  interviews 
with  him  in  a  note  to  Mrs.  Austin's,  "  Characteristics  of 
Goethe."  *  I  shall  in  substance  repeat  what  I  hâve  there  said. 
He  had  already  shrunk  into  the  old  man.  His  pale  and  déli- 
cate countenance  was  plain,  and  had  something  of  the  satyr  in 
it.  He  wore  a  black  skidl-cap.  The  marble  bust  by  Schadow, 
which  I  hâve  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  is  an  exact  resem- 
blance  of  him.  I  ventiired  to  refer  to  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings,  and  especially  to  his  "  Agathodamon/'  which  gives  but  a 
sad  view  of  Christianity  and  its  influence  on  mankind.  In  this 
book  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Jésus  Christ  and  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  whom  he  considéra  as  alike  gênerons  enthusiasts, 
williug  to  make  use  of  superatition  in  order  to  teach  a  bencfi- 
cent  morality.  I  ventured  to  express  my  regret  at  the 
moumful  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  He  admit- 
ted  that  his  hopes  of  any  great  improvement  in  mankind  were 
faint. 

To  refer  to  another  subject,  the  best  if  not  the  only  advan- 
tage  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  expected  from  the  French 
Révolution  is  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  ; 
for  he  holds  the  French  nation  absolutely  incapable  of  forming 
a  Republic.  He  vindicated  the  administration  of  Buonaparte, 
and  did  not  censure  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church.  What  he  said  on  this  point  is  worth  reporting  :  "  We 
Protestants  allow  ourselves.  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and  ha- 
bituai falschood  towards  the  Catholics.  We  foiget  that  Roman 
Catholicism  is,  after  ail,  real  Christianity,  and  in  my  judgment 
préférable  to  the  motley  things  produoed  by  the  sopiltBafU 
Reformation.'* 

Speaking  fîirther  of  the  Reformation,  Wîeland  asserted  that 
it  had  bcen  an  cvil  and  not  a  good  ;  it  had  retarded  the  progress 
of  philosophy  for  centuries.  There  were  some  wise  men  among 
the  Italians  who,  if  they  had  been  permitted,  would  bave  ef- 
fected  a  salutary  reform.  Luther  ruined  eveiything  by  making 
the  people  a  party  to  what  ought  to  bave  been  left  to  the 
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■cbolan.  Had  he  not  corne  forward  vitb  Ma  furious  knock- 
doiTii  attAcks  oa  the  Church,  aud  ezcited  a  suoceBeion  of  horri- 
ble WBXB  in  Europe,  Liberty,  science,  ood  hiuaaDÎtj  wovdd  bave 
alowly  made  their  way.  MelancbtboD  and  Eraamua  were  oa 
the  right  road,  but  tbe  yiolcuca  of  tba  âge  was  triumphant. 
Il  is  Deedleas  to  add  tbat  Wieland  ia  a,  supporter  of  national 
relifi^on- 

Ue  apoke  witb  great  feeling  of  bis  wife,  wbo  bad  died  a  fow 
weeka  bofore.  "  I  help  mysefr  witb  illuaions,"  be  aaid  ;  "  ho 
whom  I  bave  once  loved  oever  dies  to  me.  He  is  absent  only 
from  iny  outward  sensés;  and  tbat  to  be  sure  ia  painful 
My  wifo  was  my  good  angel  for  thirty-fiTC  yeare.  I  -am  no 
longer  young,  —  the  recollection  of  ber  will  never  be  weak- 
ened."  He  spoke  in  a  &int  half-whisper,  as  &om  the  bottom 
of  bis  throat 

My  neit  call  waa  on  Bottiger,  —  a  veiy  laborious  boot-maker 
and  honest  fagging  acbolar,  noted  tbr  bis  courtesy  to  strangera, 
of  whicb  I  both  now  and  afterwarda  bad  the  benefit.  He  bad 
a  florid  complexion,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  posseBsion  of  rustio 
hoalth. 

My  companions  tben  took  me  to  Profesaor  Meyer,  vho  in- 
troduced  ua  into  tbe  jo^sence  of  Goethe,  —  tbe  great  znan,  the 
fint  sight  of  vhom  may  well  fonn  an  epoch  in  Uie  life  of  any 
one  who  bas  devoted  tiimaglf  eerioualy  to  the  piinuit  of  poetiy 
or  pbiloaophy. 

I  bad  Baid  to  Seume  tbat  I  wiabed  to  tptai  witb  Wielaud, 
and  look  ai  Goethe,  —  and  I  literally  and  exactly  bad  my  de- 
aire.  My  eenae  of  bis  greatness  was  auch  that,  bad  the  oppor- 
tiinity  offered,  I  tbtnk  I  should  hâve  been  incai»ble  of  entering 
into  conversation  witb  him  ;  but  as  it  waa,  I  waa  allowed  to 
gaze  on  him  in  ùlence.  Ooetbe  lired  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  —  that  ta,  for  Weimar.  Before  the  door  of  bis  study 
waa  marked  in  roosaic,  SALVE.  On  our  entrance  he  roae,  and 
witb  rather  a  cool  asd  distant  air  beckoned  to  us  to  take  seats. 
As  be  fixed  bis  buming  eye  on  Seume,  who  took  the  lead,  I  bad 
bis  profile  before  me,  and  thia  iras  Ùte  case  during  the  wholo 
of  our  twenty  minutes'  stay.  He  waa  then  about  fîfty-two 
yean  of  âge,  and  was  beginning  to  be  corpulent.  He  waa,  I 
think,  one  of  the  moet  oppresBively  handsome  men  I  ever  saw. 
My  feeling  of  awe  was  heigbt«ned  by  an  accident.  The  last 
play  whicb  I  had  seen  in  Engiftnd  waa  "  Measure  for  Measiire," 
in  whicb  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  moments  was  when  Kem- 
ble  (the  Duk«),  diaguised  tts  a  monk,  had  his  bood  puUed  oS 


»,  iiin    xHiin   ot  advcrsitv  i 

(î<)(;tho  sinik'd,  with,  ris  I  tlicUL'ht,  the 
sinii.      WIk'Ii  wo  wo)V  (îisll)i^îS('(l,  and    , 
fflt  as  ifîi  wciirlit  wcro  rciiiDVoil  tVoin  m 
"  (iott  sL'i  Dank  !  "     lietore  lou^  1  siny 
blc  auspices  ;  but  of  that  hercartcr. 

Goethe  bas  becn  often  reproached 
Btirgcr  made  an  epigram  which  the  e; 
tbe  great  man  wero  fond  of  rcpcatin^ 
that  tbis  demeanor  was  neccssarv  in  se 
onlj  protection  agamst  tbe  intrusion  m 
bave  robbed  him  and  tbe  world  of  a  larj 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Goctbe'B  "  Ipbigenîa  in  Tauris  "  is  per 
drama  cver  composed.     I  bave  rcad  it 
montb,  and  believe  it  bas  not  a  faulty 
tiunslated  it.     Do  lay  ont  balf  a  crown 
fancj  Mrs.  Siddons  to  be  Ipbigenia,  —  a 
sbe  is  tbe  most  perfect  idéal  of  tbe  femal 
ceived,  rivalling  in  tbat  point  of  view  evei 
will  admire  tbe  solemn  repose,  tbe  celestii 
ebaracter,  as  well  as  of  tbe  events  tbemsc 
my  mind,  tbe  cbaracteristic  of  Goetbe. 
perfect  works  are  witbout  disorder  and  tu 
ble  Claude   Lorraine's   landscapes   and 
pièces.     Gœtbe's  Songs  and  Ballads  and 
same  cbaracter  ;  bis  Ballads  in  particula; 
fancj  wbicb  is  fascinatins^.  b"<-  ^'♦' — ^  " 
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The  same  areniiig  I  Iiad  an  introduction  to  one  wlio  in  any 
place  but  Weimar  would  hâve  lield  the  first  rank,  and  vho  in 
tkis  person  and  bearing  impreesed  every  one  with  the  feeling 
tbat  he  belOnged  to  tlie  highest  clasa  of  msn.  This  vas  Her- 
der.  The  interview  was,  if  possible,  moro  insignificant  than 
that  with  Goethe,  —  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  my  being 
introduced  at  the  same  time  with  a  diatinguished  publicist,  to 
use  the  Germau  term,  the  eminent  political  writer  and  states- 
iDan  Friedrich  Gentz,  the  traoslator  of  fiurka  on  the  French 
Kevolution,  author  of  several  Austrian  atate  papera  against 
France,  and  the  great  literary  advocate  of  the  Austrian  cause. 
I  naturally  kept  in  the  bat^ground,  contenting  myself  with 
delivering  a  letter  whioh  Madame  de  la  Koche  had  given  me. 
But  Herder  sent  for  me  nezt  day.  He  had  a  fine  clérical 
figure,  and  reminded  me  of  Dr.  Geddes.  Ilia  expression  was 
one  of  great  eamestness.  Though  ho  ËUed  tho  highest  ecclo- 
siastical  office  the  little  state  of  Weimar  aiTorded,  yet  the 
greatness  of  Goethe  seemed  to  throw  him  mto  the  ahade  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  prevented  him  from  appreciating  Goethe's  geaiuB. 
For  the  présent  I  shall  content  myaelf  with  aaying  that  we 
had  some  controversial  talk,  —  I  not  assenting  to  his  con- 
temptuous  judgment  of  the  Ënglish  lyric  poets,  and  he  de- 
daring  the  infinité  auperiority  of  Klopstock'e  Odes  to  ail  tbat 
Gray  and  Collina  had  over  written.  .  We  taUced  also  about  our 
English  philoBophers,  and  he  gave  me  a  shake  of  the  haud  for 
my  praise  of  Hartley.     Herder  wos  a  partisan  of  Locke. 

Before  I  left  W^eimar  I  colled  on  the  one  other  great  poet, 
Schiller,  of  whom  unhappily  I  bave  aa  little  to  say  as  of  the 
Others.  Indeed  we  wore  with  him  but  a  few  minutes.  I  had 
just  time  to  mention  Coleridge'a  translation  of  Wallenstein, 
of  «hicb  he  seemod  to  bave  a  high  opinion.  The  translater 
nos  a  man  of  genius,  he  aaid,  but  had  made  some  ridiculoua 
mistakes.  Schiller  had  a  witd  expression  and  a  eickly  look  ;  and 
hia  mannera  were  those  of  one  who  ia  not  at  hie  ease.  Tbere 
was  in  him  a  mixture  of  the  wildness  of  genius  and  the  awkward- 
ness  of  the  studeut.     His  features  were  large  and  irregular. 

On  Saturday  night  we  went  to  the  théâtre,  where  I  eaw 
"  Wallensteins  Tod  "  performed  in  tho  presence  of  the  author. 
Schlcgel  eomewhere  says  ;  "  Gcrmany  bas  two  national  théâtres, 
—  Vieana  with  a  public  of  50,000  spectators,  Weimar  with  a 
public  of  60."  The  théâtre  was  at  thig  time  unique  ;  its  man- 
agers were  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  eshibited  there  the  worka 
which  were  to  become  standards  and  modela  of  dramatic  Ltera- 

TOL.  I.  4 
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• 
ture.  Schiller  had  his  Beat  near  the  ducal  box,  Goethe  an 
arm-chair  in  the  centre  of  the  first  row  of  the  pit.  In  gênerai, 
théâtres,  whatever  their  size  and  beauty  maj  be,  are  afier  ail 
mère  places  whero  people,  instead  of  sitting  to  enjoy  them- 
selves  at  their  case,  are  crowded  together  to  see  something  at 
a  distance,  and  it  is  considered  a  sort  of  mfringement  on  the 
rights  of  othcrs  to  take  knee  or  elbow  room.  Hère,  on  the 
contraiy,  I  found  mysclf  in  an  elcgant  apartment,  so  lightly  and 
classically  adomcd,  and  so  firee  and  casy  in  its  aspect,  that  I 
almost  forgot  where  I  was.  In  the  pit  the  seats  are  ail  num- 
bered,  each  person  has  his  own,  and  each  seat  bas  arms.  The 
single  row  of  boxes  is  supported  by  élégant  pillars,  under  which 
the  pit  loungers  stroll  at  pleasure.  The  boxes  hâve  no  divis- 
ion except  in  front.  They  are  adomed,  too,  by  élégant  pil- 
lars, and  are  open  below  ;  instead  of  the  boards  commonly 
placed  in  front  are  elcgant  iron  palisades.  There  are  no  fixed 
seats,  only  chairs,  ail  of  which,  in  front,  are  occupied  by  ladies. 
The  gentlemen  go  into  the  pit  when  they  do  not,  as  courteous 
cavaliers,  wait  beliind  the  chairs  of  their  fair  fnends.  The 
box  in  front  is  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  with  their 
suite,  of  course  without  the  dull  formality  attending  a  Royal 
présence  at  Drury  Lane.  I  beheld  Schiller  a  great  part  of  tjie 
evening  leaniug  over  the  ducal  box  and  chatting  with  the  fam- 
ily.  In  the  performance  of  this  evening,  I  was  pleased  with 
Graff  as  the  représentative  of  the  hero,  and  with  Mademoi- 
selle Jagermann  as  Thekla.  She  was  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
créature,  the  first  actress  of  the  company. 

One  other  noted  character  we  visited,  —  the  one  who,  ao- 
cording  to  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  was  the  greatest  of  alL 
This  was  August  von  Kotzebue,  the  very  popuiar  dramatist, 
whose  singular  fate  it  was  to  live  at  variance  with  the  great 
poets  of  his  country  while  he  was  the  idol  of  the  mob.  He 
was  at  one  time  (about  this  time  and  a  little  later)  a  favorite 
in  ail  Europe.  One  of  his  plays,  "  The  Stranger,"  I  hâve 
secn  acted  in  German,  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  I  believe 
aJso  Italian.  He  was  the  pensioner  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  The  odium  produced  by  this  circumstance,  and  the 
imputation  of  being  a  spy,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his 
assassination  by  a  student  of  Jena  a  few  years  after  our  visit. 
He  was  living,  like  Goethe,  in  a  large  house  and  in  style.  I 
drank  tea  with  him,  and  found  him  a  lively  little  man  with 
small  black  eyes.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  petit  maître.  He 
was  a  married  man  with  a  lai^  iarnUy,  aiid  seemed  to  be  ngt 
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vithout  the  domestic  feelinga  which  he  hna  bo  succesefully 
ptûuted  in  hia  worka.  We  were  ushered  througb  a  Buite  of 
rooniB  by  a  man-servant,  and  found  Mr.  Président  in  state. 
Nor  )8  it  unworthj  of  reinark  that  his  house  had  thirty-seven 
Windows  ia  front.  Indeed,  the  comfortable  style  in  which  ail 
the  poetB  I  hâve  mentionod  lived  would  make  me  imagine  the 
poet'B  fate  muut  be  singularly  good  in  Germany,  if  1  did  not 
recoUect  that  those  I  saw  were  the  prime  and  clect  of  the 
German  geniuseH,  —  the  favorites  and  idols  of  their  nation. 
Wieland  and  Goethe  both  gaiucd  a  fortune  hy  their  TiTitings, 
and  Schiller  eupported  himaclf  entirely  by  bîa  pen. 

Weimar  •  is  an  inaignificant  little  town,  without  an  objcct 
of  beauty  or  taste  but  its  park  ;  and  cvcn  tbat  among  parka 
haa  no  great  eïcellence.  It  haa  been  imniortaliicd  by  many  a 
passage  in  Goetbe's  poema.  Uia  house  wilt  no  doubt  be  pre- 
Berved  for  the  aakc  of  its  associations,  and  so  probably  will  be 
the  reaidencca  of  the  othcr  cbief  poets.  Thèse,  aîaa,  bave 
ail  passcd  away  !  f 

On  Simday,  amid  snow  and  rain  and  wind,  ve  left  the  seat 
of  the  Muses  for  tho  school  of  tbe  philosophers,  —  Weimar 
for  Jctm.  The  University  at  the  latter  place  bas  ail  the  ad- 
vantago  of  site,  lying  in  a  beautiful  valley.  Tho  town  itself, 
aa  approachcd  from  ^Veimar,  looked  intcresting  aiid  promising 
as  we  descended  tbe  wioding  road  called  the  Snnke,  but  within 
it  is  a  beggarly  place.  I  at  once  œade  use  of  a.  strange  letter 
of  introduction  given  me  at  Gottîngen  by  Winckelmann  to  a 
etudent  hère,  —  a  cbaracter,  —  one  Kolle,  who,  having  pimaed 
throiigh  tbe  ordinary  years  of  study,  continued  to  Hve  hère  at 
tbe  least  possible  cspenae,  aauntering  bis  time  away,  but  by 
his  conversation  amusiiig  and  inatruçting  othcra.  He  re- 
ceived  me  very  cordially,  tbougb  my  introduction  consistcd 
only  of  my  nome  with  aome  Terses  from  Goethe.  Kiille  took 
me  to  a  concert-room,  where  I  saw  the  students  in  gentccler 
trim  than  I  had  seen  before.  His  cnthusiaatic  talk  alioiLt  tlie 
poeta  and  philosophers  awakencd  in  me  the  désire,  which  was 
afterwards  gnitified,  of  residîng  among  them.  Wo  soon  left 
Jcna,  and  my  companions,  Seimie  and  Schnorr,  aet  ont  un  that 
"  Spaziergang  uach  Syrakus,"  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lishod.  Seume  in  the  first  sentence  aays  :  "  A  few  kind  fricnds 
accompauied  us  a  ahort  distance."     I  was  one  of  those  fricnds. 


T  FIXALLY  Icft    OriniiiKX  on    Mav 
finislic'd    his     ])i\'[>anit()ry    stiulics    f 
wislicil  inc  to  jicc(>iii]);iny  liiin  to   Fru 
hâve  goiie  thithcr  by  Carlslnul,  but 
Elliott  for  a  certificate  that  I  was  au 
very  civilly  on  tHe  ground  that  I  ha 
papcr  to  corrobomte  my  déclaration, 
tliat  I  was  what  I  declarcd  niysclf  te 
in  my  behalf  to  the  proper  authorities, 
to  tho  delay,  and  we  therefore  changée 
opportunity   of    visiting   somo    romai 
Fichtelgebirge,  or  Fir  Mountaius,  the 
Richter.     Hère  are  somo  very  curions 
celobratcd  by  travellers  in  searcli  of  tl 
of  entertainment  hâve  been  crected,  a 
bors,  which  are  fumished  with  inscripi 
imder  which  there  is  a  rich  spring,  the 
which  I  thus  translatcd  :  — 

"  Hère  from  the  rock's  deop  recesses,  the  ny 
trcaaures  ; 
Learn,  0  man,  so  to  givc,  and  so  to  conceal,  t 

On  oiu"  arrivai  at  Ansbach,  which  hac 
imder  the  dominion  of  Pnissia,  we  foui 
antipathy  to  the  new  govemment,  on  a 
ing-  subject  to  military  conscription,  fro: 
the  ecclesiastical  states  and  of  the  sma 
free.  I  could  not  but  notice  that  the  p 
siastical  princes  were  unquestionably,  in 
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than  anj  I  saw  in  Germany,  excepting,  perhapg,  tfae  Saxon 
peasanta  in  the  Mtno  mountuinB. 

In  paasing  through  the  Uoiversitj  town  of  £rlangen,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  gentlemonly  appearance  of  tho  students, 
though  thej  had  not  the  dashing  impudence  of  the  Cantabe  or 
Oxoniana.  We  Bupped  at  tho  bead  inn,  where  there  were 
about  fifty  young  men.  Our  polite  boat  placed  me  by  the  aide 
of  Professor  Abicht,  aod  I  was  again  atnick  by  the  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  the  Oerman  philosophera  as  to  the  transcen- 
dent geniuB  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Dante,  —  the  triple 
glory  of  modem  poetiy,  and  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
tho  great  principles  of  metaphysics.  Abicbt  was  the  firat 
German  vhom  1  bad  heord  avow  belief  in  Priestleyan  Dcces- 
aity. 

I  also  visited  Nurembei^,  famous  for  the  manufactoiy  of 
toys  ;  and  itself  one  of  the  most  curious  and  national  of  citios. 
On  the  moming  aftcr  our  arrivai,  I  arose  early  andwalked  ont 
of  the  gâtes,  and  on  my  retum  was  arrcste<i  by  the  guard  ; 
who  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  Govemor.  I  ob- 
served  that  he  carricd  some  irons  in  bis  hand.  The  Govemor 
received  me  courteoualy,  examined  my  pass,  askcd  me  a  few 
questions,  and  finding  I  was  at  the  principal  inn,  dismissed  me 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  satisfied  that  1  was  an  Ebren- 
mann  (as  we  should  say,  a  gentleman)  ;  "  though,"  he  added, 
"  the  sentinel  waa  not  to  blâme."  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
sent  a  powdered  lockey  to  me  with  the  message  that  he  hoped 
I  should  not  think  worse  of  the  city  for  what  had  happcned. 
I  aaked  the  servant  to  eiplain  the  cause  of  my  arrest,  and  he 
sbowed  mo  a  hue  and  ciy  after  a  merchant  who  had  become  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  and  fled.  The  eiffnaUmtnl  stated  that 
tbe  fugitive  had  on  pantaloona  and  clotb  gaiters  ! 

At  Bischoffsheim,  where  Brentano  had  been  at  school,  I  waa 
amused  by  the  cordial  simplictty  with  which  the  old  womea 
greeted  him  whom  tbey  had  known  as  "  little  Christian"  ;  one 
old  woman  exclaiming  perpetually,  "  0  thou  holy  Mother  of 
God  !  0  thou  holy  Antoniua  of  Padua  !  "  Another  good 
créature  aaid  she  had  nevcr  forgotten  to  prayfor  him,  but  now 
that  he  hnd  visited  ber,  she  would  do  it  ten  times  oftener.  I 
coiild  not  but  notice  that  Catholic  piety  seemcd  more  livcly  as 
well  as  more  poetical  than  Calvinistic.  I  saw  hère  in  a  poor 
cottage  an  edifying  book,  which  delighted  me  by  the  beautiful 
BÏmphcity  of  ita  style.  It  was  entitled  "Gnadenhildcr" 
(Grac^-workiug  Images),  and  was  a  collecUoa  of  talcs  of  mirar- 
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des  wroiight  by  images.  The  facts  were  briefly  stated,  with 
no  assertion  of  their  truth,  and  no  dogma  or  imprécation 
against  luibelievers  ;  and  each  tiile  had  its  prayer.  The  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  were  in  a  style  of  naïve  and  simple 
affection,  quite  toiiching  ;  siich  as,  "  0  thou  chaste  Dove, 
"who  feddest  with  holy  crumbs  the  heavenly  Babe  !  "  —  "0 
thon  pure  Swan,  who  sailest  on  the  lake  of  Divine  Grâce  !  "  — 
"  0  thou  Arch  of  triumph,  through  which  alone  the  Lord  of 
Glory  was  permitted  to  pass  !  "  Brentano  afterwards  became  a 
zealous  Romanist,  and  perhaps  the  circumstanccs  of  his  early 
éducation  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 

In  a  certain  sensé,  many  of  us  mutilatc  the  mind  and  ren- 
der  it  impotent,  for  there  is  in  the  natiu-c  of  man  an  irrésist- 
ible tendcncy  to  religion  ;  it  is  foundcd  in  our  wants  and 
passions,  in  the  cxtent  of  oiu-  faculties,  in  the  quality  of  mind 
itself.  Akenside's  description  of  the  nntired  soûl  darting 
from  world  to  world  is  a  noble  image  of  the  restless  longing 
of  the  mind  after  God  and  immortality.  The  stronger  his 
sensibility,  the  more  exalted  his  imagination,  the  more  pious 
will  c\eTy  man  bc.  And  in  this  inhérent  and  essential  quality 
of  our  minds  can  we  alone  accoimt  for  the  varions  absurd  and 
demonstrably  falsc  dogmas  bclieved  so  honestly  and  zealouslj 
by  some.  Men  nm  headlong  into  sui)erstition  in  the  same 
way  as  young  boys  and  girls  run  into  matrimony. 

On  rcaching  Frankfort  I  took  up  my  abode  there  for  a  short 
timc,  and  cnjoycd  the  renewal  of  the  society  of  the  Scrvieres, 
the  Brentanos,  and  othcr  former  friends.  The  only  incident  I 
hâve  to  mention  is,  that  onco  or  twice  I  was  in  the  company 
of  Frau  Rathinn  Goethe,*  who  is  almost  an  historié  character 
through  the  suprême  eminence  of  her  son.  She  had  the  mien 
and  deportment  of  a  strong  person.  This  impression  of  her  ig. 
confirmed  by  the  anecdotes  related  of  her  in  the  "  Briefwechsel 
von  Goethe  mit  cinem  Kindo,"  and  indeed  by  every  account 
of  her.  She  spoke  of  her  son  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  In 
the  course  of  her  conversation  she  remarked,  that  Werter  is 
not  in  the  beginning  the  Werter  of  the  end,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  he  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent  Jérusalem,  —  a  young  man  who  really  killed  himself  be- 
cause  he  received  an  affront  in  publia  She  spoke  also  of  the 
origin  of  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen."  Her  son  came  home  one 
evening  in  high  spirits,  saying,  "G  mother,  I  hâve  found 
Buch  a  book  in  the  public  libraiy,  and  I  will  make  a  play  of 

*  Known  nnder  Ûie  appeyation  of  Frau  Sath  Go6th«  in  Gennaii  literatore. 


it  I     What  great  eyea  the  Pbilistines  will  make  at  the  Knight 
irith  the  Iron-hand  I     That  's  glorious,  — the  Iron-hand  !  " 

H.  C.  lï.  To  T.  R. 

FiLUncroBT,  Jnoe  fl,  1803. 

A  few  daya  mnce  I  had  the  pleaaure  of  converaing  with  F, 
Schl^el,  one  of  the  firat  living  poeta,  and  a  great  jEstbetiker  ; 
he  ia  the  brother  of  the  tranalator  of  Shakeapeare.  Ue  aeemed 
much  pleaaed  wîth  une  or  two  piecea  by  Wordaworth.  We 
talked  of  our  Engliah  poets.  Me  holds  Spenser  to  be  the 
greateat  in  respect  to  the  melody  of  verse.  "  Whea  I  road 
him,"  Baya  he,  "  I  can  hardly  think  it  ia  a  Northern  laoguage, 
much  leas  Engliah."  He  holda  hia  "  Fastorala  "  to  bohia  beat 
ytotk,  aad  jet  thia  ia  a  book  of  which  neither  you  nor  Ihave 
read  a  word.  I  am  reaolved  to  leave  my  favorite  authora  and 
study  those  I  bave  through  miataken  notiona  or  abaurd  préju- 
dices n^lected. 

I  met  lately  with  a  déclaration  by  Wieland  conccming 
Shaftesbury  ;  "  The  author,"  saya  he,  "  to  whom  I  owo  more 
of  my  cultiTation  than  to  any  other  vriter,  and  of  whom  I 
never  tbink  without  humility  when  I  rcflect  how  far  bclow 
liirn  I  now  am."  And  yet  I  beliere  Shafteabuiy  is  quite  un- 
knowD  to  you.  Mendctsaohn  calla  him  the  En^ish  Plato  for 
richncaa  of  style,  and  for  the  génial  poetio  character  of  his 
moral  philoeophy. 

While  I  waa  at  Frankfort  I  receîved  an  invitation  from 
Christian  Brcntano  to  join  him  at  Marbui^  and  accompany 
htm  to  Jena.  One  of  the  places  1  paaaed  through  was  tha 
University  town  of  Gicsscn,  which  aeemed  to  me  a  poverty- 
struck  and  remarkahly  uninteresting  town.  It  belongs  to 
Hessc,  and  bas  recently  derived  celebrity  from  its  great  Chem- 
ical profeaaor,  Liebtg.  In  fÎTe  days  I  reoched  Marburg,  alao 
tbe  Beat  of  a  University,  and  beautiful  and  romantic  in  aitua' 
tion.  Dclightful  apartmenta  had  been  taken  for  me  in  the 
house  of  ProfesBor  Tiedemimn,  the  autbor  of  a  leamed  His-  , 
tory  of  PhiloBophy.  Eut  I  eaw  nothing  of  him  or  hia  family. 
Hia  house  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  town,  and  from  my 
pillow  I  had  towarda  the  east  a  glorioiis  view  of  a  long  voUey. 
I  lay  on  a  bo&  of  métal  rings,  covered  with  hair,  the  most 
clastÎG  of  couchea,  and  to  me  a  novelty.  Adjoining  this  apart- 
mcnt  were  the  rooma  of  the  then  Doctor  Docens,  or  perhaps 
■"    "         "  ■        "■    riiu,  von  Savigny,  wto  was  commcncing 


inau  l^iiw.     At  thc  time  of  wliich  I 
leîinu'd  work   on    Koal    Lîiw,  "  l'bei 
A  diniicr  for  four  wïis  l»rou^iit  np  to 
for  Iiiiii,  thc  two  Ikentiinos,  and  mvfc 
the  rcst  of  tho  day  together.     Savi| 
ent  in  his  manner  from  the  Brentauc 
tone.     In  the  contesta  which  consta 
and  me,  I  always  found  him  on  my  e 
"which  strongly  resembled  the  portra 
very  time  he  was  payiiig  his  addres, 
Miss  Brentanos,  Kunigunda  by  name 
to  him  were  sent  under  cover  to  me. 
fess  that,  though  I  was  fidly  sensibl 
attainmcnts  and  tho  worth  of  his  ch 
discemment  as  not  in  the  least  to  : 
eminence.     Of  his  conversation  I  rc 
that  is  characteristic     He  said  that  ai 
render  great  service  to  légal  science  h 
Law,  and  showing  thc  obligations  of  £ 
are  more  mimerons  than  is  generally 
mentioned  our  fiction  of  a  wager  in 
and  he  informed  me  that  that  was  boi 
Law. 

Afler  an  agreeable  résidence  of  bet^ 
at  Marburg,  I  set  ont  on  foot  with  ' 
Jena.  The  only  incident  on  the  jonm 
a  visit  to  the  celebrated  castle  of  Wart 
derwent  his  friendly  imprisonment, 
femons  translation  of  the  Biblo      ^-  - 

un    rn"«T  -^-î  "» 
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Academischen  Burgor.  The  feea  amounted  to  little  more  than 
balf  a  guioea  ;  but  for  the  faonor  of  Old  Englond  I  contrived 
to  spend  neorlj  a  guinea  by  increasing  the  gratuitiea  to  the 
uiider  officers.  I  received  in  retum  a  large  pièce  of  printed 
paper,  with  a  buge  eeal,  anuouncing  in  Latin  that,  on  due 
.  eiamination,  I  bod  beea  fouud  wortfay  to  study  ail  the  arts 
..  ."liiWlà  Bciences.  I  had  also  acquired  a  variety  of  légal  privilèges, 
^'•J^Skd  contntcted  certain  obligations.  I  Bolemnly  promiaed  not 
to  knock  anf  bodj  oD  the  head,  which  I  never  feit  anj  inclina- 
tion to  do  :  to  ent«r  into  ao  clubs  and  societies,  which  nerer- 
theless  exist  with  the  knowledge  and  connivanc«  of  the 
Kuthorities  :  to  employ  ail  the  knowledgs  I  sbouldgain  to  the 
advantage  of  religion  and  society,  —  a  promise  which  migbt 
be  kept  witbout,  I  fear,  sensibly  adrancing  either.  And  yet 
I  took  pains  enough  to  get  wisdom,  for  I  went  to  school  four 
times  a  day,  and  heard  lectures  on  eiperimental  physios,  on 
Rflthetics,  on  qieculative  philosophy,  and  on  physical  anthro- 
pology.  The  shortest  way  of  giving  an  account  of  my  uniform 
occupation  during  five  days  of  the  week  wîll  be  by  an  eztiact 
ùom  a  letter  :  — 

"  About  six  o'dock  the  man  who  brusfaes  my  clothes  and 
deans  my  ahoea  will  open  my  bcdtoom,  or  rather  closet,  door, 
and  light  my  candie.  I  sball  instantly  jump  ont  of  my 
wretched  straw  hnmmock  and  go  into  my  room,  where  in  hall 
an  hour  our  pretty  chambermaid  will  bring  my  dried  carrotB, 
calted  coffee,  which  I  sball  drînk  because  I  am  thirety,  but 
not  withouf  longing  aiter  tea  and  toast.  This  done,  1  sball 
take  up  Schelling's  '  Journal  of  Spéculative  Phjsics,'  and,  com- 
paring  the  printed  paragraphs  with  my  notes  taken  last  Fri- 
day,  try  to  persuade  myself  tbat  I  liave  imderstood  something. 
Then  I  sball  listen  to  another  lecture  by  him  on  the  same 
Bubject.  What  my  expérience  will  then  be,  I  can't  say  ;  I 
know  what  it  haa  been." 

I  will  int«rpose  a  sad  but  true  commentary  on  the  text. 
I  very  lately  read,  in  the  Prospective  Review,  an  article  by 
James  Martineau,  in  which  he  says,  "  This  is  the  âge  of  meta- 
physical  curioeity  witbout  metaphysical  talent."  In  evcry 
âge,  1  believe,  there  bave  been  studenta  of  whom  thia  migbt 
be  said,  and  I  do  not  repent  of  being  one  of  them.  T  would 
rather  hâve  fiûled  in  the  attempt  than  not  hâve  made  ît. 

"  Precisely  at  ten  I  sball  nin  to  the  Auditorium  of  hia 
'Magnificence,'  the  Prorector Voigt,  and  hear  his  lecture  on 
Expérimental  Physics,  which  we  caJl  Natural  Fhilosophy.     I 


......v.  v»i   paiernai, 

Tiie  coml)inin<^  or  sj)iritaîil  ])riiici])les 
likeii  tlie  opération  of  attraction  and 
rial  world  tu  thc  dobit  aiid  crédit  of  a 
(X.  lî.     Thcse  are  ail  facts.)     Wearied 
perhapa  hardly  know  what  to  do  betw 
o'clock,  when  I  shall  reluctantly  come 
dinner.    Jena  is  famous  for  its  bad  eatir 
I  shall  prépare  myself  for  a  lecture  at  t 
frath  Loder,  on  Physical  Anthropology 
livered  and  most  useful  of  the  lectures 
my  best  to  conquer  my  dislike  of,  and 
tomical  préparations,  and  my  répugnance 
casses  and  smoked  skelctons.     And  I  < 
gênerai  laws  and  structure  of  the  humas 
with  less  minuteness  for  général  students 
his  anatomical  lectures  for  students  of  me 

I  add  hère  that  the  muséum  of  Lode 
réputation  in  Germany  as  that  of  John 
and  that  the  muséum  and  its  profcssor  w 
Boon  after  this  time  to  the  Russian  Univ 
the  malicious  and  envions  affirming  thaï 
as  accessory. 

"From  Loder  I  shall  proceed  to  Schc 
lecture  for  an  hour  on  iEsthetics,  or  the  ] 
In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  a  philosoph 
bined  profound  abstraction  and  enthusiast 
certainly  bo  amused  at  particular  remarks 
comprehend  the  whole)  in  his  developme 
and  explanation  of  the  Bhiloo/^•-l — 
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attend  Schelling's  lecture  on  SpeculutÎTe  Philoaophy,  and 
I  may  be  aniomted  by  the  siglft  of  more  than  130  enthusittstio 
young  men,  eagerly  listening  to  the  exposition  of  a  philoBophy 
which  in  ite  pretenaious  ta  more  aspiring  than  any  publicly 
mainttûned  eince  the  daya  of  Plato  and  hia  commentators,  — 
a  philoeophy  equally  opposed  to  the  empiriciBin  of  Locke,  the 
Bcepticism  of  Hume,  nnd  the  critical  school  of  Kant,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  apbere  of  Metaphysica  the  Lord  of  the  Ascend- 
ant. But  if  I  chance  to  be  in  a  proeaic  mood,  I  may  smile  at 
the  patience  of  bo  large  an  aasenibly,  listening,  because  it  is 
the  faahion,  to  a  détail  which  not  one  in  twenty  comprebcnde, 
and  which  only  fills  the  head  with  dry  formularies  and  rhap- 
Bodical  phraseology.  At  ais  I  ahall  come  home  eshaiiatcd 
with  attention  to  novelties  hard  to  underatand  ;  and  after, 
perhapa,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pen  a  few  English  iambics 
in  a  tranalation  of  Goethe'a  '  Tasso,'  I  ahall  read  in  bed  soote 
&iry  taie,  poem,  or  other  light  work." 

Thia  Bccount  of  my  ftrst  Scmestcr  Btudies  may  suffice  for  the 
jveaent.  Soon  after  writiug  the  lettcr  &om  which  the  above 
is  taken,  I  waa  invited  to  a  supper-party  at  Schelling'a.  The 
erening  waa  a  jovial  one,  and  showod  that  philoaophcrB  cnn 
unbend  aa  well  as  other  folk  ;  and  as  it  was  only  in  a  convivial 
way  1  could  expect  to  be  Itstened  to  by  a  great  metaphyaiçiau, 
I  ventured  to  apar  with  the  Professor.  Some  stronge  and  un- 
intelligiblo  remarks  bad  bcen  madc  on  tbe  mythology  as  wcll 
of  the  Orientalists  as  the  Greeka,  and  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Serpent.  A  gentleman  preaent  exhibit«d  a 
ring,  received  from  England,  in  tho  form  of  a  serpent.  "  la 
the  serpent  the  aymbol  of  Engliah  philosophy  t  "  aaid  Schelling 
to  me.  "  0  no  I  "  I  anawered,  "  the  Engliah  take  ït  to  apper- 
tain  to  Gennnn  philosophy,  because  it  changes  its  coat  every 
year."  —  "A  proof,"  he  replied,  "  that  the  English  do  not  look 
deeper  than  the  coat."  Though  1  ahall  bave  occasion  again  to 
apeak  of  Schelling,  I  will  hère  add  that  he  bad  the  counte- 
nance  of  a  white  negro,  if  the  contradiction  may  be  pardoncd, 
—  that  ia,  the  curly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips,  withoiit  the 
color  of  the  African.  Afler  a  time  he  was  dethroned  from  bis 
metaphysical  rank  by  Hegel,  who  must  bave  bcen  bis  pupil.* 
Of  bim  I  hâve  no  recollection,  though  I  find  among  my  papers 
Bome  memoranda  of  him.     His  philosophy  was  stigmatizcd  as 

•  Hegel  (uid  Sch«llinft  vere  ftllow-pupils  at  TBbïnKon.  The  former  wm 
flï8  jMir»  the  elder;  oBvenlielej»  Schelling  ■eain*  at  flnt  to  hâve  taken  th« 
lead  in  pbBomjpbj,  ud  to  hava  t>eeQ  of  mivIcs  Io  hli  Mend. 
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Pantheistic  ;  ScheUing  managed  to  kcep  on  better  terms  with 
Christian ity.  His  learuing  is  •nnquestionable,  and  he  ranks 
omong  the  first  of  Gennan  thinkers.  Likc  his  predcccssors,  ho 
was  fond  of  tracing  a  trinity  in  his  scheme.  The  Absolute 
Being  or  AU  in  AU  appears  sometimcs  as  the  finite  or  nature, 
Bymlx)lized  by  the  Son,  who,  according  to  the  Christian  révéla- 
tion, is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  Time,  like  aU  natural  and 
material  things,  and  thereforo  dics  ;  sometimes  as  thought  or 
the  infinité,  having  no  form,  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  union  of  the 
two,  matter  and  spirit,  is  the  Father.  And  thus  who  knows 
but  that  after  aU  the  Athanasian  Creed  wiU  bc  resolvcd  into 
high  metaphysical  truth  î 

It  may  be  thought  that  thèse  metaphysical  puzzles  hâve  no 
business  in  a  paper  of  personal  recollections  ;  but,  in  fact,  thèse 
subjects  occupied  much  of  my  timc  whUe  in  Jena,  —  and  uever 
more  than  now. 

The  old  student  KoUc,  to  whom  I  hâve  alrcady  referred,  in- 
troduccd  me  to  Professor  Pries,  the  most  distinguished  Kan- 
tianer  at  that  time,  when  the  ideaUsts  of  the  Fichte  and 
ScheUing  schools  had  neiu*ly  destroyed  the  Critical  PhUosophy. 
Pries  was  brought  up  among  the  Moravians,  fond  of  talk,  but 
of  the  simplest  habits,  —  a  shy  man.  Almost  the  only  treat 
he  aUowed  himself  was  a  daily  walk  to  Zwatzen,  a  viUage  about 
two  mUes  from  Jena,  in  the  charming  valley  of  w^hich  Jena  is 
the  metropolis.  Around  Pries  coUected  a  numl)er  of  young 
men  ;  and  of  his  party  I  was  considered  an  ordinary  member. 
By  hini  and  by  others  I  was  well  received,  my  chief  merit 
being,  I  believe,  there  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  that  1  was 
"  der  Englander."  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  timc  at  Jena  I  was 
the  only  Pnglishman  there.  It  was  a  passport  evcrywhere.  I 
could  give  information,  at  ail  cvents,  about  the  language. 
With  Pries  I  used  to  talk  about  the  English  philosophers,  held 
very  cheaply  by  him;  but  he  wanted  historical  knowledge 
about  them,  which  I  was  able  to  give.  And  he,  in  retum, 
tried  to  inoculato  me  with  Kantianism.  The  little  I  ever 
clearly  understood  I  leamed  from  him. 

On  passing  through  Schlaugenbad  I  feU  in  with  a  Major 

K ,  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  gave  me  a  card  to  two  stu- 

dents  who  were  connected  with  him,  —  Frederick  and  Christian 
Schlosser.  Christian,  the  younger,  had  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  was  a  partisan  of  the  new  poetical  school,  as  well  as 
of  the  newest  school  of  médical  phUosophy.  His  profession 
was  that  of  medicine.    Ho  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his 
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elder  brother  followed  him.  Ho  died  youi^.  At  the  time  of 
my  wrïting  tbîs,  Frederick  is  still  liviog,  and  résides  at  Ueidcl- 
berg,  in  a  handeome  house  called  the  Stift,  an  fknctent  cou- 
vent ;  be  and  hJa  wife  ara  both  liighly  estcemed.  The  Stift  is 
hÎB  owa  propcrty  ;  but  he  told  me  thàt  as  it  had  been  Chiirch 
property,  aod  vas  confiscated  at  the  Reformation,  he  did  not 
puTcbase  it  until  he  had  obtaiaed  the  approbation  and  licenso 
of  the  Pope. 

Before  the  end  of  tho  year  I  lefl  oET  dîniug  at  home,  and 
became  an  abonné  at  the  Roee,  the  Lead  ;nn,  where  my  dtnner 
cost  fiïo  shillings  a  week.  Hère  were  the  Schlussere  and  other 
Btudenta  of  the  higher  cliiss,  and  tha  conversation  was  in  the 
best  Uuiversity  tone.  I  waa  oll^n  applied  to,  to  read  passages 
from  Shakespeare.  Christian  SchloBser  rcmarked  one  day  at 
tho  Itoso  table-d'hûte,  that  in  tbe  "  Midsummcr  Nigkt'a 
Dream,"  the  pervoding  idea  is  mésalliance,  —  among  tho  super- 
natural  beings  and  on  earth,  matriraoniol  dissensions,  —  in  the 
cotnic  cbaractcrs  olso,  when  the  mechauics  prosumo  to  ally 
thcmsclves  to  fine  art  Tbe  Schlossers  lookcd  àovm  upon  the 
Kantian  school,  aud  therefore  upon  Pries.  They  and  he,  how- 
cver,  were  unitcd  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  common  love  and 
admiration  of  Goethe.  A  third  SchloBsor,  a  cousin,  was  a 
nephew  of  Goethe,  and  there  was  a  friendly  acquaintanco  be- 
tween  the  Seblosacrs  and  Clemens  Brentano. 

I  may  hère  relato  a  curious  phenomenon  of  which  I  myself 
was  a  witness.  The  house  in  which  I  lived  was  large,  and  a 
numbcr  of  students  oceupied  apartmeiits  in  it.  Theru  was  no 
résident  family,  nor  any  femole  cxccpt  a  middle-aged  woman, 
Aufwarterinn  (waitrcaa),  and  a  very  prcttyglrl,  Besen  (broom), 
in  the  cant  language  of  the  Burechen,  ^both  respectable  in 
tbcir  situation.  It  was  the  business  of  thèse  women  to  let  in 
the  studoDtB  at  ail  bours  of  the  nigbt,  and  by  ta  doing  a  halnt 
waa  contracted  of  rising  and  opening  the  door  without  awak- 
ing.  It  became  possible  to  maintain  a  conversation  nitfa  both 
the  woman  and  tbe  girl  without  tbeir  being  properly  awake. 
Their  condition  seems  ta  hâve  been  veiy  much  like  what  is 
now  known  as  tbe  mesmeric  sleep.  The  porticulaTs  which  I 
bave  to  mention  ai*e  still  frcsh  in  my  memory,  but  I  wjll  copy 
from  an  account  written  by  me  at  the  time  :  "  Laat  night, 
going  into  the  kitchen  for  a  candie,  I  saw  the  younger  woman 
.  of  tbe  house  in  tbis  extraordinary  state,  and  listened  to  a 
dialogue  between  her  and  the  elder  :  her  answers  were  perti- 
nent and  even  wittf .    One  question  put  to  her  was,  '  What 
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sort  of  a  man  is  Brcntano  î  *  Sho  answered  :  *  The  little  fellow 
in  the  frolit  parlor  î  0,  he  *s  a  comical  fellow,  — like  his  brother 
Cleniens,  —  but  he  was  artig  '  (polite).  —  *  And  what  of  the 
Englishman  1*  —  *  0,  he  's  a  gutcr  Kerl  (a  good  fellow),  —  he  's 
80  fbnd  of  talking.'  So  you  sce  what  shc  Siiid  in  hcr  sleep  was 
crédible  at  ail  éventa.  After  several  incidents,  which  I  pass 
over,  I  spoke  in  my  own  voice,  and  asked  for  a  candie  ;  she 
rccognized  me,  and  without  awaking  took  the  light  and  accom- 
panied  me  to  my  room.  A  few  days  later  I  witnessed  some 
amusing  but  unwarrantable  experiments  on  the  elder  woman, 
when  she  was  in  the  same  state.  The  inquiry  was  made 
whether  she  had  any  empty  rooms.  She  replied,  *  0  yes  !  ' 
and  thcn  in  an  artificial  tone  praised  the  rooms  and  named  the 
priée.  Some  of  the  questions  were  of  a  kind  which  I  could  not 
approve,  and  when  at  length  she  awoke  she  was  very  reason- 
ably  angry  at  the  tricks  which  had  been  played  on  her." 

On  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  thèse  facts,  I  found  that 
animal  magnetism,  so  far  from  l^eing  considered  in  Jena  as 
mère  quackery,  was  received  by  the  most  esteemed  natmral 
philosophers  as  an  admitted  fact,  and  an  important  chapter  in 
the  natural  history  of  man. 

;H.C.  R  toT.  R. 

"On  ail  points,  natural  philosophy,  religion,  metaphysics, 
there  seems  to  be  a  uniform  opposition  between  German  and 
English  opinion.  You  say  with  truth  I  am  growing  a  mystic. 
I  rejoice  to  perceive  it.  Mystery  is  the  poetry  of  philosophy. 
It  employs  and  delights  the  fancy  at  least,  while  your  philos- 
ophy, and  the  cold  rational  quibbles  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish schools,  fbmîsh  nothing  but  négatives  to  the  understand- 
ing,  and  leave  the  fancy  and  the  heart  quite  barren.  After  ail, 
what  we  want  is  strong  persuasion,  conviction,  satisfaction  ; 
whether  it  be  the  demonstrated  htowUdge  of  the  mathemati- 
,  cian,  the  faith  of  the  pietist,  the  pre^entimait  of  the  mystic, 
or  the  truptrcUion  of  the  poet,  is  of  less  conséquence  to  the 
individual.  And  it  seems  that  nature  has  sufficiently  pro- 
vided  for  this  great  blessing  by  that  happy  ductility  of  imagi- 
nation which  is  called  credulity.*' 

So  I  wrote.  But  I  should  hâve  thought  more  justly  if  I 
liad  said  that  the  best  provision  of  nature  or  providence 
(whichever  name  we  give  to  the  originating  cause),  for  the  fit 
cultivation  of  the  sphères  of  nature,  physical  and  moral,  lies 
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in  the  infinito  varieties  oF  human  chanicter.  Ail  the  facnlttes 
wbich  man  bas  are  fouud,  geoerally  Bpeaking,  in  ail  men  ;  but 
with  infinité  degrees  of  strength  and  quantity,  and  with 
varietieB  in  combination. 

One  of  my  employioenta  durtng  a  part  of  1802-3  was 
tfaat  of  a  contributor  to  a  magazine  entitled  the  Monthli/ 
Iteçiêter,  and  edited  by  my  firiend  Collier.  The  sulijectB  on 
Thich  I  «rote  were  German  literature,  tbe  pbilosophy  of 
Eant,  &C  I  also  gave  many  tranelationB  fh)m  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  otiiers,  in  order  to  eiemplify  tbe  Gennan  tbeoiy 
of  veraification.  As  an  apology  for  my  being  bo  much  at- 
tracted  to  thia  subject,  I  quote  on  tbe  epio  hezameter  :  — 

"  Giddy  It  bmn  thee  '"•yj  on  the  wbts»  eror  restleai  and  roIlîng[ 
And  thon,  behiod  and  belbre,  août  bat  océan  and  tkj." 

1  aent  one  reolly  wiee  paper,  —  a  translation  of  an  essay  by 
_  Herr  von  Savigny  on  Gennan  UniTeraitlea  ;  for  tbe  reat,  I  un- 
afiectedly  déclare  that  they  attracted  no  notice,  and  did  not 
deaerve  any. 

[Thia  wÛl  bo  the  beat  place  for  a  letter  from  Savigny,  though 
vntten  somewhat  later,  on  tbe  sul^ect  of  UniTeratty  teacbi^. 

Saviont  to  h.  C.  R.     (Thanslated.) 

Habbubo,  Jannuy  9, 1801. 

Dear  RoBiNSCK,  —  If  you  saw  nbat  a  tremendoua  deal  I 
havQ  to  do  this  winter,  you  would  forgive  me  that  I  bave  not 
written  to  yon  before.  NevcrtheleBs  I  do  not  forgive  myself, 
for  I  bave  ail  this  time  not  heard  irom  you,  and  that  throu^ 
my  fault 

Moreover,  in  your  letter  you  do  me  a  wrong  wbicb  I  bave  to 
endure  fVom  many  ;  you  imagine  you  see  in  me  a  teacber  fuU 
of  noble  views  witb  regard  to  you.  God  knows  how  I  bave 
încurred  tbia  suspicion,  —  I,  who  perbapB  am  too  ofF-hand  witb 
myself  and  othera,  and  act  and  speak  âlmost  entirely  accord- 
ing  to  my  mood,  and  consequently  aa  I  feel  at  tbe  moment, 
without  any  generoua  thought  about  tbe  future.  If  I  were 
to  keep  ailent  at  auch  an  accusation,  my  relation  to  you  vould 
be  really  a  mockery  ;  I  sbould  then  put  on  a  serions  face,  and 
Gould  not  help  laugbing  at  you  in  my  beart 

About  the  oral  lectiu-ea  we  are  indeed  of  very  différent 
opinions,  althougfa  I  quite  agrée  witb  you  as  to  tbe  metbod 
in  wMch  they  are  now  giveiL    If  a  rule  ia  to  be  established 
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on  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  first  to  leavo  out  of  considéra- 
tion those  real  geuiuses  who  are  great  in  practice,  though  even 
thèse  must  find  a  place  in  the  end.  Such  a  genius  Schelling 
is  not,  —  Fichte  may  partially  hâve  been  ;  I  hâve  known  only 
one  such,  and  that  was  Spittler.  To  give  ono  day  full  expres- 
sion to  my  theory,  and  also  to  do  something  towards  carrying 
it  out,  is  a  matter  which  I  hâve  especially  at  heart.  Its  prin- 
ciple  is  veiy  simple  :  whatever  man  pursues,  his  own  dignity, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  of  the  subject  itself, 
demands  always  that  he  shoidd  do  it  thoroughly.  Thoroughly 
to  do  a  thing  means  so  to  do  it  that  the  work  shall  peneâute 
our  innermost  bcing  and  thus  become  a  part  of  ourselves,  and 
then  be  spontaneously  reproduced.  Thus  arise  master  minds 
"who  combine  mastery  of  their  subject  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  individuality.  But  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
make  a  thing  our  own  is  by  thoroughly  working  it  out. 
Therefore  the  whole  art  of  a  teacher  consists  in  methodically 
quickening  the  productive  energy  of  the  pupil,  and  making 
him  find  out  science  for  himself.  I  am  convinced,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  ono  necessary  method,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  possible.  Our  lectures,  as  they  are  at  présent,  havo 
little  rcsemblance  to  it  ;  even  in  outward  form  almost  erery- 
thing  must  be  changed.  I  see  clearly  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing out  a  great  part  of  this  plan,  —  tho  grcatest  difficulty 
being  without  doubt  to  tcach  philosophy  in  this  way,  although 
it  may  be  supposed  to  hâve  been  the  method  of  the  ancients. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  diffuse  way  in  which 
Schelhng  authoritatively  forces  his  idcas  on  crude  understand- 
ings,  and  this  method,  according  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the 
highest  glory  of  the  teacher,  if  the  pupils,  with  the  greatest 
love  and  vénération  for  him,  shoidd  nevertheless  stand  to  him, 
the  scientific  individual,  in  no  nearer  relation  than  to  any  ono 
else.  The  manner  of  lecturing  should  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree  unrestrained  :  teaching,  talking,  questioning,  conversing, 
just  as  the  subject  may  require.  There  is  no  calculating 
what  must  residt  from  this;  imquestionably  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  find  a  number  of  teachers  adapted  to  it 
Yet  nothing  is  impossible.  You  see  that  this  whole  idea 
might  be  expressed  from  another  side,  by  the  demand  that  the 
free  activity  of  the  mind  should  be  rendered  possible  by  the 
complète  mastery  of  the  whole  subjectrmatter.  And,  viewed 
frx)m  this  point,  it  stands  in  very  decided  connection  with  the 
method  of  the  excellent  and  enthusiastio  Pestalozzi. 


lAst  of  aU,  becanse  such  is  the  custom,  but  in  eveiy  other 
respect  first  of  ail,  I  beg  the  contîauance  of  your  Mendly 
feeUDg. 

'         Savignt. 

[Hère  also  may  be  added  two  extracts  reepecting  the  fiudar 
mental  phuciples  of  Kant'B  philoBophy.] 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 
Kantlaniem  profesBee  to  bave  detectcd  the  basis  of  meta- 
pbysical  science,  and  to  bave  eetabliehed  that  science  on  a 
flimilar  but  not  tbe  same  footing  of  sure  évidence  as  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  It  profesBes  to  annihilate 
tcepticitm,  which  is  an  etemal  reproach  to  reaaon,  (for  vhat 
is  scepticism  but  a  confession  of  the  impotence  of  reason  1) 
by  ebowing  the  précise  limita  of  knowledge,  and  the  eitent 
and  degree  of  behef  which  we  are  compelled  to  give  to  notions 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  certain  évidence.  In  the  study  of 
Kant,  independently  of  his  grand  result,  I  bave  leamt  to 
detect  so  many  false  reasonings  in  our  scbool,  and  bave  ac- 
quired  so  many  new  views  of  intellect,  that  I  rejoice  in  having 
undcrtaken  the  study  of  him,  though  it  haa  caused  me  more  pidn 
than  I  scarcely  ever  fclt,  and  produced  that  humiliating  senae 
.  of  myeelf,  the  &ee  and  unexaggerated  expression  of  which  you 
bave  been  pleased  to  connider  aa  chimerical.  I  bave  indeed 
Conquered  one  vast  difficulty,  and  hâve  at  length  pierced  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  bis  doctrine  of  liberty.  I  am  con- 
verted  from  tbe  dogmatical  assertion  of  philosophical  neceasity, 
but  on  grouads  of  which  the  libertorians  in  England  bave 
no  conception.  I  will  still  support  necessity  against  ail  the 
world  but  Kant  and  the  Devil.  Don't  ask  me  for  thèse 
grounds, — they  would  be  quite  unintelligible  till  you  had 
preTiouslj  comprehended  and  odopted  the  Kantian  theory  of 
conceptions  a  priori,  and  of  time  and  space.  It  waa  the  fouit 
of  my  last  letter  that  I  tried  to  say  too  much.  I  will  confine 
myself  at  présent  to  one  single  point,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  shaïl  make  that  one  point  intelligible.  And  I  hâve 
hitherto  found  that  to  comprehend  and  to  be  a  convert  to 
Kant  were  the  same.  This  point  is  the  récitation  of  Locke'a 
(or  ratber  Âristotle's)  famous  principle,  that  there  te  nothing 
in  intellect  which  wae  not  before  in  sensé,  or  that  ail  our  c0ti- 
ceptions  (ideas)  are  derïTed  from  sensation. 
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According  to  the  empirical  System,  as  stated  in  its  utmost 
consistency  by  Home  Tooke,  man  bas  but  one  faculty,  that  of 
receiving  sensation  from  lextemal  objects.  But  as  it  is  certain 
we  bave  innumcrable  notions  and  ideas  wbich  arc  not  the 
copies  of  extemal  object,  the  empirics,  particularly  Hartley, 
explain  how  thèse  super-sensible  notions  and  ideas  y  et  ariso 
{mechanically  according  to  Hartley)  from  such  sensations.  But 
bere  is  a  clear  defect  in  the  System  ;  every  opération  supposes 
a  power  working  and  a  power  worked  upon.  Mcre  senstbiltty 
can  give  us  only  sensations,  but  it  is  certain  we  hâve  a  thou- 
sand  notions  which  arc  not  material  and  sensible.  Extemal 
objects  may  be,  and  unquestionably  are,  necessary  conditions^ 
—  the  sine  qua  non  of  ideas,  but  there  must  be  something 
more.  There  must  be  in  us  a  capacity  of  being  so  affectée^ 
as  well  as  in  extemal  objects  a  capacity  of  afFecting.  And 
this  something  is  a  priori  :  not  that  in  the  order  of  timo  the 
conceptions  (gênerai  ideas)  exist  before  expérience,  but  that 
the  source  of  such  conceptions  is  independent  of  expérience. 
You  will  therefore  not  accuse  Kant  of  supporting  innate  ideas, 
of  which  he  is  the  decided  adversary. 

What  Kant  asserts  is,  that  in  order  to  the  arriving  at 
knowledge  there  must  be  a  tnatter  and  form  ;  the  former  la 
fumished  by  the  sensibility,  the  latter  cxists  in  the  façulty  of 
understanding.  This  word/orm  is  to  you  quite  unintelligible. 
It  was  a  long  while  ère  I  leamt  its  import.  It  is  the  Ass's 
Bridge  of  Kantianism.  I  will  try  to  lift  you  over  it.  You 
hâve  secn,  I  hope,  a  magie  lantem.  It  is  the  best  illustration 
I  can  find.  In  order  to  show  ofF  the  figures,  there  must  be  a 
bright  spot  on  the  wall,  upon  which  the  colored  figures  are  ex- 
hibited.  This  is  an  image  of  the  human  mind.  Without  fig- 
ures, the  lumiuous  spot  is  an  empty  nothing,  like  the  human 
mind  till  it  bas  objects  of  sensé.  But  without  the  spot  the 
figures  would  be  invisible,  as  without  an  a  priori  capacity  to 
receive  impressions  we  could  hâve  none.  The  matter,  there- 
fore, of  the  dancing  spectacle  on  the  wall  is  the  ever-shifting 
figure  ;  ita  form  is  the  bright  spot  which  is  necessary  to  its 
being  shown.  According  to  Leibnitz,  the  figures  are  ready 
made  in  the  spot.  According  to  Locke,  no  spot  is  necessary. 
Kant  is  the  first  philbsopher  who  explained  the  true  mcchan- 
ism  of  thafwonderful  magie  lantem,  the  human  mind.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  we  bave  the  conceptions  (gênerai  ideas)  a 
priori,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  actual  conceptions  lie  in  us,  even 
in  a  sort  of  dormant  state^  —  which  wonld  be  a  position  with- 
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Dut  meaning,  and  hcnce  equally  incapable  of  bcing  proved  or 
diaproTed,  —  but  that  thcy  are,  or  arisû  fi-om  the  pre-existeiit 
capacitif  of  tkt  underttandiag,  aud  nre  determiaed  bj  the 
natiiral  power  of  thinking  vhicb  tbe  mîad  possesscs.  In 
other  worde,  conceptiooa  a  priori  are  but  tbe  forma  of  con- 
ceptions a  potteriori,  i.  e.  conceptions  whose  matter  is  derived 
from  expérience.  Feroeiving'  a  bail  on  the  edge  of  a  table, 
vhich  lies  still  till  puahcd  off  and  then  falla  to  the  ground,  tlie 
mind  cao  observe  this  fact,  remember  it,  and  put  it  into  words. 
But  how  is  the  mind  enabled  liy  this  observation  to  infer  that 
ail  bodies  in  a  stato  of  rest  remain  os  they  arc  till  a  foreign 
Bubatance  opérâtes  on  them,  —  or,  in  a  more  général  form,  that 
ail  events  mvit  hâve  a  cause  1  The  pushing  of  a  bail  is  not  ail 
eveats.  And  the  faut  that  aometbing  ù,  is  easentially  dili'ercnt 
from  the  kooivledge  that  sometbing  n-uêt  Im.  The  latter 
ItQowledge  nature  can  never  give,  for  nature  givea  only  facta 
and  thinga,  but  we  hâve  the  latter  conception.  Your  Hartley 
ahowa  the  circumatancea  uuder  whiCh  theac  super-eeusible  con- 
ceptions are  called  forth.  Hia  facts  are  dcnied  by  no  one,  but 
they  do  not  prove  the  conceptions  to  be  of  aeneible  origin,  any 
moro  than  the  warmth  necessary  to  hatch  an  cgg  provea  tbat 
the  warmth  is  tho  principlo  of  animal  lifc.  Concoptions  thcm- 
Belves,  which  are  essential  to  ail  knowlcdge,  arcapn'ort,  -~and 
not  only  conceptions,  evenintuitiona, — for  instance  epaet,\thich 
isyet  generally  considered  as  a  gênerai  orabstract  idea  (i.  c.  con- 
ception). Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  conception  (or  gên- 
erai idea)  that  it  includes  undcr  it  many  individuala, — os 
"  man  "  includes  Jack,  Tom,  and  Hany  ;  but  whon  we  think 
of  space  it  is  always  as  onc  whok.  And  différent  places  are  not 
like  individvial  pereons,  —  distinct  beinga  baving  only  commoa 
qiialities  ;  but  différent  places  are  otAj  part*  of  tpaee.  How, 
then,  did  we  çome  by  tbe  a  priori  intuition,  space  1  Yon  will 
say  by  abstraction  ;  we  unito  ail  the  places  we  hâve  seen, 
imagine  on  infinity  of  others,  and  call  the  whole  tpace.  But 
on  reflection,  you  will  find  thie  procesa  requirea  that  we  aliould 
set  out  with  the  notion  of  apace,  though  yoiu-  profeaaed  object 
is  to  leave  off  with  it  ;  for  how  could  the  mind  hâve  the  con- 
aciouaness,  "  I  am  in  a  place,". or,  "  This  ia  a  place,"  if  it  had 
not  aiready  a  notion  of  apace  %  I  will  state  the  examplc  in 
another  form.  You  bave  a  conception  of  body.  Most  of  its 
requiaitea  or  componeot  parts  are  empirical,  and  ail  that  you 
havo  acquired  through  eiperience  you  con  imagine  yourself  not 
to  bave  ;  for  instance,  you  can  dismiss  at  will  color,  hardness, 
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îrresistibility,  «kc,  but  you  cannot  possibly  think  away  spaoe. 
In  likc  manner  you  will  find  space  to  be  included  in  ail  our 
intuitions  of  extemal  objects,  of  which  it  is  the  fonn  or  con- 
dition a  priori.  In  liko  manner,  time  is  the  formai  condition, 
or  sine  qua  non,  of  ail  appearances  whatever,  for  we  cannot 
think  of  any  thought  or  event  which  does  not  take  place  in 
time. 

As  time  and  place  —  which,  however  gênerai  they  seem, 
must  nevertheless  not  be  considered  as  gênerai  ideas  (to  use 
our  scandalously  incorrect  phraseology)  —  are  a  priori  intui- 
tions grounding  ail  a  posteriori  intuitions  (i.  e.  sensations  of 
expérience),  so  ail  our  conceptions  (or  gênerai  ideas)  must  be 
grounded  by  a  priori  conceptions,  which  conceptions  are 
grounded  on  the  nature  of  the  hiunan  mind  and  its  laws  of 
thinking.  The  philosophy  which  shows  how  thèse  a  priori 
conceptions  and  intuitions  are  the  basis  of  ail  knowledge  is 
callcd  the  Transcendcntal  (or,  if  you  will,  the  high-flying) 
Philosophy. 

n.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

1.  Expérience  gives  us  the  materials  of  knowledge,  of  which 
the  form  lies  in  the  mind. 

2.  Consciousness  is  tlie  ultimate  source  of  ail  our  notions, 
beyond  which  wo  cannot  go,  for  wc  cannot  step  ont  of  our- 
selves.  This  consciousness,  when  the  subjcct  of  our  thoughts, 
teaches  us  that  we  hâve  a  primitive  productive  faculty  :  inuigi- 
natioji,  whence  evcrything  is  derivcd  ;  sensé,  which  opens  to 
us  the  extemal  world  ;  understandinrf,  which  brings  to  rule 
the  objects  of  sensé  ;  and  further,  reason,  which  goes  beyond 
ail  sensé  and  ail  expérience,  —  a  faculty  by  which  we  attain 
ideas.  (You  know  already  the  différence  between  idea  and 
thought,  ikc.) 

3.  (And  hère  I  beg  you  to  be  very  attentive,  for  I  enter  on 
a  new  topic,  which  I  hâve  hitherto  not  vcntured  to  introduce.) 
There  is  in  man  a  perpétuai  conflict  l)etween  his  reason  and 
his  understanding,  whence  ail  philosophical  disputes  arise, 
and  which  a  critical  investigation  of  the  mind  alonc  can  solve. 
Thèse  disputes  are  of  the  following  nature  :  The  reason  postu- 
lâtes a  vast  number  of  truths  which  the  understanding  in  vain 
strives  to  comprehend.  Hence  the  antinomies  of  pure  reason. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  etemity  and  non-etemity 
of  the  world,  —  the  being  and  no-being  of  Ood,  —  the  existence 
and  non-existence  of  a  frée  principle.     Kant  has  placed  thèse 
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contradictory  demonatratiotu  in  opposition,  and  gave,  more 
thon  twenty  years  ago,  a  public  défiance  to  the  whole  philo- 
Bophicai  world  to  detect  a  âuw  in  either  side  of  thèse  contî^ic- 
itâj  demonstratioDB  :  and  no  ont  bat  yet  accepted  the  challenge. 
And  the  solution  of  the  riddle  is,  — 

AU  theae  ideaa,  as  îdeos,  Jiave  their  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  as  such  we  cannot  shake  thetn  off.  But 
«hether  thèse  ideas  ont  of  the  mind  havo  any  reality  what- 
ever,  the  mind  itaelf  can  never  know  ;  and  the  rosult  ia, 
KOt  iceptiàtTU,  tnkic/t  i*  vncertaiaty,  but  the  eertainiy  of  our 
tueeuary  and  inévitable  ifptorance.  And  hère  tpeealativt  rea- 
aon  has  perfonned  its  task.  But  now  a  second  principle  ia 
Btart«d  by  Kant.     This  is  praetigal  reaêon. 

Kant  proceeds  on  the  aame  expérimental  basis  of  conscious- 
Deas,  aad  grounds  ail  bis  moral  pbilosophy  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  moral  fccling  /  ought.  Kant 
will  not  roason  with  him  who  disputes  this  Taet,  and  excludes 
such  a  one  from  tho  rank  of  a  rational  and  moral  agent. 

But  the  iA^ialoughl  includes  in  it  Icati;  and  os  spccida- 
tive  reason  is  quite  neutral  on  ail  thèse  ultimate  points  of 
absolute  knowledgc,  pmctical  reason  on  this  bosis,  n'eak  as  it 
seems,  raiscs  the  vast  structure  of  moral  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. Ând  the,  want  of  hiowledge  ia  tupplied  by  faith,  but  a 
&ith  that  is  necessary,  and,  to  an  honest  sound  mind,  ir- 
résistible. Its  objecta  are  God,  immortolity,  aod  freedom,  — 
notions  which  ail  unsophisticated  minds  reodily  embrace, 
vbich  a  certain  degreo  of  reason  dcstroys,  but  which,  aceord- 
îng  to  Kant,  reason  in  its  consistent  application  shall  restore 
again  to  universal  acceptauce. 

The  soeming  scepticism  of  the  great  résulta  of  spéculative 
reasoning  is  fiiTorable  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality 
by  keeping  tho  coaets  cleor.  I  cannot,  says  Kant,  dcmonstrate 
the  being  of  God,  nor  you  bis  non-existence.  But  my  moral 
principle  —  the  &ct  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  moral  law  —  is  a 
BomeÛting  against  which  you  hâve  nothing.  This,  as  respects 
the  fîrst  principle  of  morâls  and  religion,  and  the  rcality  and 
foundation  of  humau  knowledge,  is  tho  essence  of  the  Kantian 
pUilosopby. 


Of  the  numerous  students  with  whom  my  University  lifo 
brought  me  into  contact  I  aboli  not  apeok  in  détail  ;  but  I 
must  aay  something  about  tba  studsnt  life,  of  which  es^- 
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gerated  accoiints  are  current.     In  spite  of  the  wildness  and 
even    coarseness   of    manners  too  generally  prévalent,   and 
though  I  was  too  advanced  in  âge  to  be  more  than  a  looker-on 
at  their  amusements,  y  et  I  conceived  quite  an  affection  for  the 
class,     I  thought  I  had  no  ver  seen  young  men  combining  so 
many  excellences  of  head  and  heart.      Nearly  ail  the  undcr- 
graduates  belonged  to  societies  which  were  called  Landsmann- 
schafben,  —  thèse  Landsmannschaften    being  formed   of   the 
natives  of  separate  countriea  or  districts.     Each  held  an  oc- 
casional  festival,  called  a  Commers,  to  which  it  was  a  great 
.privilège  for  an  outsider  to  be  admitted.      I  was  ne  ver  présent 
at  more  than  two.     The  first  was  with  the  Rheinlander,  — 
generally  speaking,   a  warm-hearted,   rough  set.      At   thèse 
meetings  only  béer  was  drunk,  but  there  was  a  great  doal  of 
smoking.     There  was,  however,  no  exccss  to  signify.     Many 
Burschenlieder  (student  songs)  were  sung,  some  eamest,  others 
jocular  ;  but  a  gross  song  I  ne  ver  heard  from  a  student,  either 
hère  or  elsewhere.     Among  the  fréquent  practices  was  that  of 
Schmollis  trinken,  which  consisted  in  knocking  glasses  togethcr, 
drinking  hcalths,  and  kissing  each  other.    After  this  the  parties 
became  Dutzbriider,  —  that  is,  instead  of  grceting  each  other 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  third  person  plural,  they  mado  use 
of  "  thou  "  ;  and  it  was  a  legitimate  cause  of  duel  if,  after 
Schmollis  trinken,  "  Sie  "  was  used  instead  of  **  Du."     As  I 
had  drunk  with  scores  of  thèse  Rheinlander,  I  used,  in  order 
to  avoid  ail  occasion  of  quarrel,  when  I  met  any  one  of  them 
to  say,  "  Wio  gehtsi  "   (How  does  it  go  T)  instead  of  "  How  do 
you  do  î  "  which  might  be  expressed  in  two  ways. .   The  only 
other  grand  Commers  which  I  attended  was  with  the  Curlàn- 
der.     A  Curland  nobleman,  a  very  young  man,  brought  with 
him  to  the  chicf  inn  of  Jena,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  an 
English  lady,  whom  he  represonted  as  his  wife.     He  had 
among  the  students  personal  friends,  whom  he  invited  to  his 
inn.     He  was  said  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  English 
service  ;  at  ail  e vents  he  was  an  Englishman  in  heart,  had  the 
Anglomania  in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  this  reason  invited 
me  to  juin  his  party.     His  companion  was  young  and  very 
pretty,  and  as  wiid  as  a  coït  ;  and  as  she  knew  no  language 
but  English,  she  constantly  applied  to  me  to  interprct  the 
cause  of  the  merriment  which  was  going  on,  —  no  slight  task. 
In  honor  of  this  gentleman  a  grand  Commers  was  given,  which 
made  me  intimate  with  the  Curlànd  body. 

It  la  a  remarkable  circumstonoe  that  the  two  bodios  of 
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atadents  moet  opposed  to  each  other  in  appeanmce  and  man- 
nera  were  both  subjecta  of  the  Russian  Empire,  —  the  Lieflatt- 
der*  and  the  Curlander. 

The  former  were  the  petit»  maîtrfi,  —  they  dressed  more 
Bmartly  than  ony  othera,  and  were  remarkably  précise  ia  their 
Hpeech.  Their  German  waa  said  to  be  ultra-correct  The 
Curlaader  were  the  heartiest  and  moBt  gênerons  of  youths, 
not  Buperior  in  obiUty  or  Bcholarship,  but  among  tho  most 
amiable.  I  find  among  my  memoranda  tliirty-tlirce  Stamm- 
blatter  (album-Ioaves)  of  engravcd  and  ornameiited  paper 
signcd  by  Curlîinder  alone.  It  is  the  practice  of  studenta  op 
leaving  the  University  to  excliange  thèse  tokeus  of  remem- 
brance.  Those  to  whicb  I  hâve  rcferred  liave  revivcd  tender 
feelingB,  but  on  looking  over  tbem  I  fcel  the  tnith  and  force  of 
the  wonla  which  fell  from  Madame  de  Staël  on  one  occasion 
vhen  I  was  with  her.  Goethc's  son^  a  lad,  colled  on  her  and 
presented  to  her  his  Stammbuch.  When  she  had  boved  him 
ont  of  the  room  she  threw  the  book  on  the  sofii,  and  eiclaimed, 
"  Je  n'aime  pas  ces  tables  mortuaires  !  "  Mortuary  tables 
iudecd  they  are.  On  ono  of  those  which  I  possesa  is  written, 
"  I  aliall  never  forget  you,  and  I  eipect  the  same  from  you." 
But  not  even  this  mémorial  brings  tho  writer  to  my  mind. 

An  account  of  a  German  Uuiveraity  would  Ije  Tery  imperfect 
irithout  some  mention  of  duels,  wtiicti,  from  the  great  Matura- 
tions generally  circulated,  havo  brought  more  reproach  than  is 
deserved.  Generally  speaking,  thoy  are  harmless.  Very  fcw  in- 
deed  are  the  instances  in  which  thoy  are  fatal,  and  not  ofton  is 
any  seriouB  Injmy  inflicted.  I  know  of  ouly  one  case  of  the 
kind  ;  it  waa  that  of  a  studont  who  had  received  a  wouud  in 
the  breaat,  from  which  he  s^d  he  should  never  cease  to  fcel 
the  effects. 

Schelling  said  from  tho  rostrum,  "  He  that  dares  not  boldly 
on  occasion  set  his  lifo  at  stake  and  play  with  it  as  with  a  top, 
is  unquestionably  one  who  is  by  nature  uuable  to  enjoy  it,  or 
even  posaess  it  in  ita  highest  vigor,"  —  a  hJnt  which  it  is  truo 
waa  not  wanted  hère,  as  in  tho  course  of  the  last  six  months 
near  a  hundred  duels  were  fought 

At  Jena  the  weapon  used  was  tbe  rapier,  which  with  ïts 
three  edges  has  certainly  a  murdcrous  appearance  ;  but  honor 
is  satistied  if  a  triangle  appears  in  the  fleah  ;  a  very  slight  wouud 
ia  aufficlent  for  that,  and  great  core  is  taken  that  nothmg  more 
eerious  ehall  be  inflicted.  The  combatants  are  made  to  stand 
*  From  LieQuid  or  Livlacd,  LÏToniA. 
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at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  two  seconds  lie  on  the 
ground  with  sticks  to  interpose  the  moment  their  principals 

C 
press  too  near.     Thus  A — — B.    A  and  B  are  the  duellists, 

D 

and  C  D  the  seconds,  who  beat  down  the  swords  when  a  wound 
is  likely  to  be  dangerous.  In  ninety-nhie  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred  a  âesh  wound  on  the  arm  is  ail  that  is  givcn.  As  the 
issue  is  nsually  so  unimportant,  a  veiy  slight  offence  is  con- 
sidered  a  suflBcient  cause  for  fighting.  Thcre  is  a  code  of  honor 
among  the  students  which  might  be  derived  from  Touchstone's 
famous  code  as  to  giving  the  lie.  For  instance,  if  A  says  of 
anything  that  B  says,  "  Das  ist  comisch  "  (that  is  comical)  — 
that  is  a  Touche  —  an  offence  —  which  B  must  notice,  or  A 
has  the  *'  advantage  "  {Avantage)  of  him.  Or  if  A  says,  "  It  *8 
a  fine  day,  upon  my  honor,"  and  B  says,  "  Upon  my  honor  it  *8 
a  dull  day,"  —  that  's  a  Touche^  for  hère  the  honor  of  one  of 
two  Burschen  is  in  imminent  péril.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  a  fight  can  take  place  per  saitum.  Wherever  a 
Touche  has  been  received,  the  party  sends  his  fricnd  to  the  op- 
ponent's  room  with  a  Ziegenhainer  (a  stick  eut  from  a  neighbor- 
ing  wood),*  who,  without  puUing  off  his  hat,  asks  what  was 
meant.  If  the  supposed  offender  says,  "  I  meant  nothing,"  or 
**  No  offence  was  intended,"  the  affair  is  over  ;  but  a  Bursch 
who  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  though  he  actually  did  mcan 
nothing,  is  ashamed  to  say  so,  and  then  the  usual  answer  is, 
"  He  may  take  it  as  he  likes."  Thereupon  the  second  says, 
"  A  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  dummer  Junge,  or  a 
dummer  Kerl  "  ;  that  is,  "  You  are  an  ass  or  a  fool,"  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  England,  "  You  are  no  gentleman.*'  This  is  the 
offence  which  blood  alone  can  rcdress.  But  then,  as  I  said  be- 
fore,  it  is  only  arm  blood,  not  heart's  blood.  During  my  stay 
at  Jena,  it  never  happened  but  once  that  a  man  came  to  my 
rooms  with  a  Ziegenhainer.  The  student  who  came  was  a 
sensible  fellow,  who  volunteered  in  order  to  prevent  a  silly 
young  fellow  sending  as  great  a  fool  as  himself.  The  messen- 
ger  threw  down  his  stick  and  his  hat,  and  burst  out  laughing  ; 
but  very  gravely  took  back  my  answer  that  I  meant  nothing. 
The  sender  was  a  young  Hessian  nobleman,  and  firom  that 
time  I  refused  to  speak  to  him. 

*  This  wood,  Ziegenhain,  was  celebrated  for  the  knotted  sticks  eut  from  a 
kind  of  cherry-tree  (Ck>nieliiiskir8cbeD). 
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On  one  occasion  I  was  myself  présent  whon,  in  a  beautifiil 
acd  romantic  valley  a  few  miles  from  Jena,  sonie  holf-dozen 
duels  were  fought  with  due  aolemnity,  including  one  intcrmc- 
diate  duel,  which  arose  ia  tbia  way  :  A  wouud  having  becn 
rcceivcd,  one  of  the  seconda  cried  out,  "  A  triangle,  ou  my 
honor."  "  No  triangle,  on  my  honor,"  answered  the  other.  On 
tliia,  the  seconds,  saits  pkrate,  stripped  and  fought,  and  the 
resuit  beiug  in  favor  of  him  who  said,  "  A  triangle,"  hia  view 
of  the  matter  waa  held  to  be  establiabed,  and  ail  four  became 
as  good  frienda  aa  ever.  It  ia  to  be  undcrstood  that  in  theso 
cases  tho  parties  stiU  consider  eadi  other  friends,  though  éti- 
quette does  not  allow  intercourao  betweeu  them  till  the  Ehren- 
soche  (affair  of  honor)  is  decidcd. 

To  connect  great  matters  with  small,  as  wo  constantly  find 
them  in  human  life,  theae  duela  in  the  Rauhthal  had  cventu- 
ally  a  mighty  offect  on  tho  fate  of  Europe.  For  in  the  fa- 
mous  campaign  of  1806,  Buonaparte  having  heard  that  there 
was  a  colonel  în  his  army  who  hod  bcen  a  student  at  Jono, 
and  foreaeeing  that  Jena  would  be  the  seat  of  war,  sent  for 
him  ;  and  he  rendered  most  important  service.  Buonaparte 
held  the  town,  and  on  the  high  ground  between  it  and  Weimar 
«as  the  PruBsian  army.  The  colonel  Icd  tho  troops  through 
the  Rauhthal,  which  ha  probably  became  acquainted  with  from 
fighting  or  witnessing  duels  there.  The  Prussians  were  taken 
in  the  rear,  and  this  movemeut  contributed  to  a  victory  whicb 
for  aix  years  kept  Germany  in  subjection  to  France. 

During  my  stay  at  Jena  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
man  of  science  wbose  name  I  hâve  never  heard  in  England, 
but  who  ia  mentioned  with  honor  in  the  "  Conversations  Lex- 
icon,"  —  Chladni,  the  invuntor  of  a  musical  instrument  called 
the  Clavi-oylinder,  and  tho  author  of  a  work  on  the  theory  of 
Sound.»  He  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  in  order 
to  make  known  both  hia  instrument  and  his  theory.  AU  I 
recoUect  is  aome  curions  eiperiments  intended  to  ahow  the  re- 
lation between  vibration  and  form.  A  plate  of  glass  was  thin- 
ly  strewn  with  sand,  the  striug  of  a  fiddlestick  waa  drawn 
acruBS  the  aide  of  the  plate,  and  instantly  the  sand  flew  to 
certain  parts,  fonoing  figures  which  had  been  previoualy  de- 
Bcribed. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

GERMANT.  —  1803. 

ON  March  20,  1803,  I  attended  the  first  performance  of 
Schiller's  tragedy  of  "  Die  Braut  von  Messina."  A  visit 
to  the  Weimar  Théâtre  was  the  occasional  treat  of  the  Jena 
Btudents.  The  distance  (from  seven  to  ton  miles)  was  such  as 
to  allow  those  young  men  who  had  more  strength  in  their 
limbs  than  money  in  their  purses,  to  walk  to  Weimar  and 
back  on  the  same  day.  This  I  hâve  done  repeatedly,  retiim- 
ing  afber  the  play  was  over.  "The  Bride  of  Messina"  was  an 
experkncnt  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
succeed,  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  no  imitations,  unless  the  repre- 
sentations  of  "  Antigone  "  a  few  years  since,  both  in  Germany 
and  Ëngland,  may  be  traced  to  it.  In  this  trugedy  Schiller 
introduced  choruses,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancients.  The 
bride  had  two  lovers,  who  wero  her  brothers;  the  catas- 
trophe is  as  frightful  as  the  incidents  are  horrible.  The  double 
chorus  sometimes  exchanged  short  epigrammatic  speeches,  and 
Bometimes  uttered  tragic  déclamations  in  hTic  measure.  I  was 
deeply  impressed,  and  wrote  to  my  brother  that  this  tragedy 
snrpassed  ail  Schiller*s  former  works.  But  this  feeling  must 
bave  been  caught  from  my  com panions,  for  it  did  not  remain. 
It  must,  too,  hâve  been  about  this  time  that  Goethe  brought 
eut  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  though  not  the  most  popular, 
of  his  dramas,  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  —  a  play  meant  to  be 
the  first  of  three  in  which  he  was  to  give  a  poetic  view  of  his 
own  ideas  on  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  Ëngenia, 
the  well-bom,  is  condemned  to  make  an  ignoble  marriage  for 
reasons  which  are  left  unexplained  ;  othenvise  she  is  to  he 
consigned  to  a  barren  rock.  The  lawyer  to  whom  she  is  to  be 
married  is  represented  as  a  worthy  man,  whom  she  respects. 
When  she  gives  her  consent,  she  exacts  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  will  leave  her  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  not  intmde 
on  her  solitude.  With  her  words,  "  To  the  altar,"  the  curtain 
drops.  Herder  professed  a  high  admiration  of  the  pièce,  but 
it  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  large  audience.  The  character  of  £u- 
genia  was  beautifully  represenied  by  Jagermann,  who  combined 
dignity  and  grâce.    On  my  complimeuting  her  ou  the  per- 
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formance  ahe  Baid,  "  If  I  played  thc  part  well  it  was  hj  chance, 
for  I  do  not  underetand  the  choracter." 

Shc  would  not  hâve  said  this  of  anotber  cliaract«r  in  uhich 
I  beheld  her,  though  1  do  not  preciaely  recollect  at  what 
time.  I  rcfer  to  Schiller's  "  Jungfrau  von  Orléans,"  which 
came  out  in  1801.  A  glorioua  wurkl  It  waa  well  remarked 
bj  Hofrath  Jung  of  Mainz,  that  the  chantcterietica  of  French 
and  German  literature  were  well  exemphËed  by  the  name  and 
tho  quaiity  of  the  "Virgin  of  Orléans"  by  Schiller  and  "  La 
Pucelle  d'Orléana  "  by  Voltaire.  Jogermann  recited  with  great 
effect  the  lyrical  passages,  both  when  the  inspiration  scizes 
Juan,  aod  the  heroic  concluaion.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the 
Ënglish  make  sucb  a  bad  figure  in  this  tragedy  that  it  bas 
never  been  introduccd  on  our  own  stage. 

One  other  dramatic  recollection  I  may  mention.  I  saw  at 
Wcimar  Lessing's  "  Nathan  der  Wcise."  The  author  pri>- 
nounced  a  blcsaing  on  the  tovn  which  should  firet  dare  to 
eihibit  it  to  the  wortd.  He  thought  the  lesson  of  tolcrance 
would  not  bc  leamed  for  générations.  The  play  was  adapted 
to  tho  stage  by  Schiller,  end  the  greatest  actor  of  the  day 
came  to  Weimar  to  perform  the  part  of  Nathan.  Never 
probably,  in  any  language,  waa  the  noble  and  benignant  Jew 
more  impresaively  reprcsented  than  by  Iffland.  But  the  work 
haa  no  dramatic  worth.  Ail  one  recollects  of  it  ia  the  taie  of 
the  rings,  which  was  boirowed  from  Boccaccio, 

I  wcnt  fo  Weimar  twice  in  tho  beginniug  of  1803,  to  visit 
Herder.  What  1  had  previously  seen  of  him  made  me  feel 
tlmt  in  apite  of  Lis  eminence  there  were  many  points  of  ngree- 
ment  in  matters  of  toute  and  sentiment,  and  caiised  me  to 
approacfa  him  with  affection  os  well  as  fear.  I  lent  him 
Wordsworth'e  "  Lyrical  Ballade,"  my  love  for  which  was  in  no 
respect  diminished  by  my  attachmcut  to  the  Genuan  scbool 
of  poetry.  I  foiind  that  Herder  agrecd  with  Wordsworth  as 
to  poctical  lanj^uagc.  Indccd  Wordsworth's  notions  on  that 
sulijoct  are  quite  Uerman.  There  was  olso  a  gcneral  sympathy 
bctwecn  tho  two  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion.  Herder 
nianifestcd  a  stroiig  focling  of  autipathy  to  the  ncw  anti- 
Btipematurol  achool  of  Paulus.  With  dl  bis  liabitual  tolér- 
ance, he  could  bardly  bear  with  the  Jena  profesaor,  or  with 
the  governmeut  which  permittcd  Buch  latitudinarianism.  Yet 
ho  waa  attached  to  Wicland  pcreonalty,  who  was  ccrtainly  no 
Christian.  Herder  waa  also  tolérant  towards  anti-Christian 
writen.  of  past  geuetations.     He  was  a  wann  admirer  of 
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Shaftesbury,  of  whom  the  worst  he  had  to  say  was  that  he 
wi'ote  like  a  lord.  His  répugnance  to  some  of  Goethe's  writ- 
ings  was  perhaps  still  stronger  than  to  those  of  Paulus  ;  and  he 
reprobated  with  eapecial  warmth  "  Die  Braut  von  Corinth," 
and  "  Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere."  Though  in  some  respects 
the  anti-supematural  professor  was  as  opposite  as  possible  to 
the  poetic  and  anti-metaphysical  divine,  y  et  they  wore  in 
sympathy  in  their  hostility  to  the  modem  German  philosophy 
of  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  schools. 

Of  Paulus  I  myself  had  some  personal  knowledge.  Not- 
"withstanding  his  well-known  opinions,  he  was  one  of  the  regu- 
lar  theological  professors  and  members  of  the  senate  in  the 
University  of  Jcna.  In  the  following  year  he  was  invited 
by  the  Catholic  King  of  Bavaria  to  the  University  of  Wiirz- 
burg.  No  wonder,  it  may  bc  thought,  for  that  would  be  an 
effectuai  mode  of  damaging  the  Protestant  Church.  But  he 
did  not  long  remain  under  a  Roman  Catholic  government,  for 
he  was  soon  called  to  occupy  a  high  pla«e  in  tho  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  was  a  laborious  scholar  and  a  very  efficient 
teacher,  and  always  respected  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Dur- 
ing  the  présent  session  he  lectured  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  on  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  held  every  Saturday  a  theo- 
logical conversation.  I  went  ono  day  as  a  visitor  to  hear  his 
lecture,  and  having  already  received  some  khidness  firom 
him,  ventured  to  call  on  him  afterwards^  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Referring  to  tho  lecture  1  had  heard, 
I  said,  "  Herr  Geheimer-Kirchen-Rath  (Mr.  Privy-Church- 
Counsellor),  will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  whether  I  heard 
you  rightly  in  a  remark  I  understood  you  to  make  î  It  was 
this,  that  a  man  might  altogethcr  disl>elieve  in  miracle,  and 
of  course  ail  prophecy  and  inspiration,  and  yet  bo  a  Christian." 
His  answer  1  distinctly  recollect  :  "  Don*t  imagine,  Mr.  Robin- 
son,  that  I  mean  anything  personally  disrespectful  when  I  say 
that  that  seems  to  me  a  foolish  question  (eine  dumme  Frage)." 
—  "  How î  Is  that  possible î"  —  "  Why,  it  implies  that  Chris- 
tianity  may  hâve  something  to  do  with  inspiration,  with  pro- 
phecy, or  with  miracle  ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
(£s  hat  nichts  damit  zu  thun.)  " 

Paulus,  when  a  young  man,  visited  Eugland,  and  had  cor- 
respondcd  with  Geddes.  He  also  told  me  that  he  saw  Dr. 
Parr,  and  had  received  letters  from  several  of  the  bishops  ; 
but  he  said  :  ^*  Your  Ëuglish  theologians  did  not  much  please 
me.    I  fouud  but  one  man  who  really  interested  me,  and  him 
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I  conBÎder  ODe  of  the  moat  eicellont  men  I  ever  Baw.  This 
waa  Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge  ;  with  me  he  ia  the  beau- 
îdeal  of  a  Christian  minÎBter.*  I  loved  him  evea  for  bis 
weafcnesBes.  With  ail  hia  peculiarities,  he  waa  thoroughly 
libéral.  In  bis  attachtnent  ta  the  Baptists  there  waa  a  union 
of  childlike  simplicitj  and  fcind-heartedneBS  tbat  was  quite 
chaiming."     FauliiB  epoke  of  Priestley  aa  superetitious. 

Grieebach,  the  famous  biblical  Bcbolar,  was  an  older  and 
Bobcrer  man  ;  1  visited  him  in  tuB  garden-house,  but  hare  re- 
tained  no  porticulara  of  his  conversation. 

Among  those  who  beld  the  office  of  Doctor  docena  at  Jena  was 
one  Kiliao,  who  wrote  as  well  as  lectiired  on  a  system  of  med- 
icine.  The  proof-aheet  of  the  préface  was  ahown  me,  trom 
which  I  eitracted  a  sentence  to  this  efiect  :  "  Tho  science  of 
medicine  does  not  exist  in  order  to  cure  diseases,  but  there  are 
diseases  in  order  tbat  there  should  be  a  science  of  medicine." 
In  the  same  book  1  was  shown  some  verbal  corrections  made 
by  bimself.  Wherever  he  had  writtea  "  God  "  he  struck  it  eut 
aad  Bubstituted  "  The  Absolute." 

Living  at  Jena,  but  neither  as  professor  nor  student,  was 
Griea,  who  aflerwarda  acquired  réputation  as  the  beat  transla- 
tor  in  rhyme  of  the  romautic  poets.  He  was  chiefly  knowo  by 
hia  Teraions  of  Ârioato  and  Taaao,  but  he  also  tranalated  &om 
tfae  great  Spaniah  dramatist  Calderon. 

On  the  4th  of  April  I  closed  my  academical  term  by  eetting 
ont  student-iàshion  on  a  wolking  expédition,  and  had  betwecn 
tbree  and  four  weeks  of  high  eiyoyment  ;  for  which,  indeed, 
nothing  waa  requisite  but  health,  apirita,  and  good-homor,  ail 
of  whidi  I  poasessed  in  abundance.  I  determincd  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Berlin,  and  on  my  way  passed  through 
the  Univereity  towns  of  Halle  and  Wittenberg.  The  latter  is 
known  to  erery  one  as  the  place  whence  Lu^er  promtilgated 
the  Reformation.  The  town,  however,  with  îts  sunken  Uni- 
Tersity,  was  disappointing  ;  but  1  still  retain  a  recollection  of 
the  portmitB  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Both  of  them  lived 
and  preached  and  are  buried  hère.  Thoir  monuments  are  very 
simple,  — merely  a  brasa  plate  on  the  ground  with  the  common 
înacription  of  dates,  and  the  two  Aill-length  portraits.  The 
ftciite  and  sarcastic  countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  bull-like 
head  of  the  other,  are  strikingly  contrasted.  Mildness  is  the 
recorded  virtue  of  ïlelancbthon  ;  but  had  aubtiety  and  croft 

*  RobbuonUiw,  bf  H.  C.  B-,  wUI  b«  letemi  to  In  «  later  part  of  thli 
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been  his  qualities,  I  should  bave  thought  the  portrait  expressed 
them. 

Berlin,  as  a  city,  gave  me  little  pleasiire.  A  city  in  which 
the  Bovereign  prince  applies  the  revenues  of  the  state  to  the 
érection  of  opera-houses  and  palaces  has  never  been  an  agree- 
able  object  in  my  eyes.  I  hastencd  on  my  arrivai  to  deliver  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  Berlin  notabilities,  and  in- 
deed  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  day.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  grateful  notice  from  me  for  his  gênerons  hospitality  ;  and 
what  I  bave  to  say  will  not  be  altogether  insignificant  as  illus- 
trative  of  character.  No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  Gcrman  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  Frederick  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  p.blisher. 
And  those  Tvho  know  of  him  merely  as  the  object  of  the 
Batires  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels,  —  that 
is,  of  the  most  splendid  writers  in  Germany,  —  may  be  excused 
if  thcy  think  of  him  as  little  better  than  an  ass.  But  as  he 
would  bave  greatly  erred  who  took  his  notion  of  Colley  Cibber 
from  Pope's  "  Dunciad,"  so  would  they  who  fancied  Nicolai  to 
be  the  arch  Philistine  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Xenien."  The 
fact  is,  that  Nicolai  was  really  a  meritorious  and  useful  man 
in  his  younger  days  ;  but  he  lived  too  long.  He  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  active,  clever  fellow,  —  fuU  of  entcrprise 
in  the  pursuit  of  inferior  objects  which  he  attained,  but  desti- 
tut«  of  ail  sensé  of  the  higher  and  nobler  ends  of  science  and 
literature.  When  I  visited  him  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  his  &ther  to  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness, and  had  received  a  leamed  éducation.  £arly  in  life  he 
became  the  friend  of  Lessing — the  most  honored  name  of  that 
âge  —  and  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1 765  he  established  the 
famous  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bihliothek  (Universal  German  Li- 
brary),  a  review  which  was  as  important  in  its  day  as,  for  so 
many  years,  our  Monthly  Review  was.  But  what  that  Review 
now  appears  to  be  in  comparison  with  the  Edinburgh,  the 
Quarterlifj  and  some  others  of  a  subséquent  period,  such  is 
the  Allgemeine  Deittêche  Bihliothek  compared  with  numerous 
Works  of  the  modem  German  schools.  When  Lessing  was 
gone,  Nicolai  could  not  engage  men  of  equal  rank  to  supply 
his  place,  and,  unable  to  discem  the  signa  of  the  times,  became 
the  strenuous  opponent  of  the  modems.  When  âge  and  youth 
commence  a  wuÀre,  which  is  to  last,  every  one  knows  which 
will  be  the  conqueror.  "  Denn  der  Lebende  bat  recht,"  says 
Schiller  ("  For  he^who  lives  is  in  the  right").    Now  it  unforti^ 
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□ately  happened  thnt  Nicolai  venturcd  to  oppoae  hïmBelf  ^ 
and  thttt  in  the  very  ofFeusive  form  of  coarao  satire  —  tO  the 
two  great  Bchotjl»  of  philosophy  and  poetry  ;  of  pliiloiwpby  ia 
thtï  persooa  of  Kant  aud  Fiuht«,  and  of  poetry  in  the  peraon  of 
tïoetho.  lu  a  novel  entitled  "  Lel>en  uud  Meimingen  Sem- 
pruniua  GiindiUerts,"  whioh  ho-giive  me,  the  hero  is  s  sort  of 
inetaphysicol  Quixute,  wbo,  oa  Kantiim  pnuciples,  octs  like  a, 
fool.  Nicolai'a  beat  book,  "  Subatdua  Nothanker,"  vas  trong- 
littud  into  ËiigHah  by  Dutton.  Niculat  also  brou^ht  ont  a 
Bquib  against  the  "  Soirowa  of  Werter,""  when  at  the  height  of 
popiilarity,  and  called  it  "  Werter'a  Joys."  Werter's  pistol- 
abot  dnly  wouada  him,  —  he  rccovers,  marrieB  Charlotte,  and 
Biutaius  the  moHt  disgraccfiil  cnlamity  that  con  befall  a  hiis- 
boad.  Mauy  years  afterwiida  Nicolai  wrote  a  clevcr  play,  in 
wbiuh  Kotzebue'ii  "  Straoger  "  aod  tbe  hero  of  Gocthe's  "  Stel- 
la "  are  mado  to  be  tbe  Bamc,  aad  the  étranger  ia  repreHented 
as  comprumiaing  with  his  wifo,  receiving  her  bock  on  conditioa 
of  her  liviu;;  with  him  in  partnerahip  with  Stella.  Such  was 
tbe  Berlin  piibliaher  who  attaiued  a  kind  of  literary  notoriety, 
1  did  Dot  approoch  him  with  awe,  but  I  found  him  a  most 
Uvcty,  active,  and  fricadly  man.  Hia  conversation  was  with- 
out  bittemesa.  *I  told  bim  of  my  fonducss  for  some  of  the 
objecta  of  bia  aatire,  whicb  did  not  ecem  to  displeaae  him.  He 
was  Btill  cditur  of  a  periodical,  a  small  iuaigniHcant  monthly 
m:i;,'!mno,  entitled  A'fae  Bfrtiofr  MnnnUchri/t.  A  nimiber, 
whioh  he  pliiccd  in  my  haads  contained  a  very  fooliah  paper 
ou  the  opiuiona  of  the  Eiiglisb  rcapectiiig  the  Germans,  —  fuU 
of  abaurd,  vutgar  faldehooda  about  tbe  Englisb,  aiich  oa  that 
they  can  sell  their  wivea  accurding  to  law  by  taking  them  to 
market  with  a  rope  round  their  necka,  &<s.  Nicolai  said, 
"  Write  me  word  what  you  thiuk  of  it"  ;  and  ao  I  did.  It  was 
my  atuusement  on  my  retum  to  Jena  ;  and  I  own  I  waa 
pleased  to  find,  on  recctving  a  parcel  fixjm  Berlin,  that  my  na- 
B.rar  was  printed  ia  full  withoiit  corrections,  and  with  a  com- 
plimcntiiry  préface  by  tbe  cditor. 

While  at  Berlin  I  paid  a  viait  to  the  Deaf  and  Diimb  Inati- 
ttitioiL  Some  of  the  pupila  evinccd  ao  much  perception,  that 
I  might  hâve  siippioacd  tlio  dcafnee:)  feigned  if  there  had  been 
aiiy  motive  fur  déception.  They  are  not  ail  diimb,  for  many 
of  them,  by  imïtating  certain  movementa  of  the  Hps  and  tongue, 
can  pruduce  sounda  which  thoy  themselves  do  not  hear,  and 
thiis  make  themselves  nnderstood.  In  the  dark,  the  piipîls 
Write  on  each  othcr'a  bocks  and  fetl  tbe  words.     1  observed 
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that  one  joung  man  did  not  imderstand  me  so  well  as  he 
did  others.  The  prcceptor  said  my  foreign  manner  was  puz- 
zling. 

Next  day  I  met  a  pupil  in  the  street,  who  smiled  and  took 
me  by  the  hand,  when  this  dialogue  took  place  :  I  said,  **  Which 

is  the  way  to  St. *8  Church  1  "     He  niade  a  flourish  in  the 

air  with  his  hands,  in  imitation  of  a  cupola  with  a  spire  above. 
It  was  the  form  of  the  church.  I  nodded  assent.  He  pointed 
to  a  street,  and  stretching  ont  his  right  arm,  struck  it  twice, 
with  his  left  hand  ;  then  for  the  outstretched  right  arm  substi- 
tuted  the  left,  and  finished  by  one  stroke  on  the  left  arm  with 
the  right  hand.  So  that  I  at  once  understood  that  I  had  to 
take  the  second  tuming  to  the  right,  and  the  first  to  the  left. 
Nothing  coidd  be  clearer  or  more  correct.  I  shook  hands  with 
him  at  parting,  and  he  appeared  delighted  at  his  success  in 
rendering  me  this  little  service. 

I  thought  the  Opera-house  very  splendid.  I  saw  there 
"  The  Island  of  Spirits,"  founded  on  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest," 
with  a  skilful  omission  of  everytliing  beyond  the  story  that 
could  recall  the  great  dramatist  to  the  mind.  Prospérons  char- 
acter  was  ruined  by  his  appearing  to  be  dépendent  on  a  spirit 
floating  in  the  clouds,  whose  aid  he  implores  ^and  Caliban  was 
a  sort  of  clown,  unmercifuUy  thrashed  as  the  clown  is  in  our 
pantomimes.  I  saw  also  a  comic  vaudeville,  wnth  jokes  of  a 
bolder  character  than  I  shoidd  hâve  expected.  A  dispute 
ariscs  about  geography,  and  an  old  map  being  brought,  the 
remark  that  Germany  and  Poland  are  terribly  tom  was  warmly 
applauded.  I  saw  Iffland  in  a  sentimental  melodrama  by  Kot- 
sebue,  —  "  The  Hussitcs  before  Naumburg."  He  charmed  me 
by  his  tender  and  dignificd  représentation  of  an  old  man. 

The  only  occurrence  on  my  way  back  to  Jena  worth  noting 
took  place  at  the  little  town  of  Altenbui^,  where  I  was  asked 
at  the  inn  whether  I  would  not  call  on  Anton  WalL  Now 
Anton  Wall  was  the  nom  de  fftierre  of  a  writer  of  romances,  in 
which  he  availed  himself  of  Oriental  imagery  and  machinery 
with  humor  and  grâce.  Especially  had  his  "  Amatonda  " 
pleased  me.*  It  is  considered  not  an  intrusion,  but  a  compli- 
ment, at  ail  events  by  the  minor  writers,  wheu  a  traveller  calls 
on  an  author.  The  singular  habits  of  Anton  Wall  might  ren- 
der  such  a  visit  peculiarly  acceptable  ;  for,  though  he  did  not 
prétend  to  be  ill,  he  had  literally  taken  to  his  bed,  and  there 

*  Aftenrardii  translated  by  H.  C.  B.    Anton  WaU  to  the  mm»  de  guerre  of 
Christian  Leberecht  Heyne. 
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in  a  gairet  had  livcd  for  years.  He  hod  hia  bocks  tiËar,  ami 
dreamed  away  hia  tiiuc,  writing  occa&ioniitly.  I  introduced 
myaelf  as  an  EngUahman,  aiid  be  waa  evideutly  flattered  hy 
lîuding  himself  koowa  to  on  Englishman.  Ue  iuquircd  which 
of  bis  books  I  hod  read,  and  wheu  I  said  "  Âmatonda,"  he  told 
me  that  the  poetical  bruthcr  was  intended  for  Jean  Paul.  This 
taie  relates  ho«  a  magician,  dying,  tells  his  three  aepbewa 
that  tbe  only  way  to  secwro  happiiieas  ia  by  findîiig  tho  fairy 
Amatoada  ;  but  he  diea  without  keeping  bis  promise  to  any 
onti  of  tbe  three,  that  he  woiUd  tell  tbem  wbcrc  she  îs  to  bé 
fouud.  The  two  elder  brothers  set  ont  io  search  of  her.  The 
eldest  faocies  she  miist  be  glory,  and  liecomea  a  wairior  and 
statesman  ;  but  adversity  overtâkes  him,  and  in  old  âge  he 
retuma  to  his  uncle's  bouse  a  cripple  and  in  poverty.  On  bis 
way  hack  he  falis  in  with  the  second  brother,  who  had  piirsued 
tbe  fairy  in  lîterary  famé,  and  «as  equally  unsuccessful  and 
wretched.  They  find  the  third  brother  at  home  with  a  wife 
and  children,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  bappinesa  of  which 
they  had  gone  forth  in  search.  He  said  to  them,  "  1  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  go  out  of  my  way  in  pursuit  of  tbe 
fàiry;  but  8be»might  corne  to  me,  if  she  liked,  and  she  did 
corne.  She  made  her  appearance  to  announce  that  the  true 
Amatonda  is  a  good  wife."  With  Anton  Wall  I  had  a  long 
chat.  He  was  remarkahly  clean  in  his  person,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  in  his  airârtment,  which  itself, 
thougb  a  garret,  was  spacious.  He  himself  was  a  compound 
of  kindliness  and  vauity.  It  waa  thought  he  waa  rather  crazy, 
but  he  waa  universally  liked,  He  was  fond  of  giring  treats  to 
little  children  ;  and  girla  uscd  to  corne  to  him  to  receive  lea- 
aona  In  annnunctng  bis  "  Bagatellen,"  Schlegel  in  his  Atht- 
nieam  says,  "  Thèse  are  genuine  '  Bagatellen,'  and  that  is  not  a 
trifle,"  —  a  compbment  which  Anton  Wall  heard  from  me  with 
satisfaction. 

1  conunenced  my  second  session  at  the  University  of  Jena 
much  more  auspiciously  than  the  first.  My  position  was  very 
much  improred,  and  I  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  As 
to  my  stndiea,  I  det«miined  to  cndeavor  to  make  up  for  my 
want  of  an  early  grammar-school  éducation.  It  is  not  without 
a  feeliug  of  mclancboly  that  I  recollect  the  long  list  of  Greek 
and  Latin  autbors  whom  I  road  during  the  ncït  two  years.* 
That  I  never  mastered  the  Ureek  laugunge  is  certain  ;  but  I 
am  unwîlling  to  suppose  that  I  did  not  gain  some  msight  mto 

■  Tha  liiE  Inclndïi  tha  principal  anthon  in  both  lingiiiig«a. 
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the  genius  of  Greok  pootry,  especially  in  its  connection  with 
philosophy.* 

H.  C.  R.  TO  His  Brother, 

Jena,  June  2, 1808. 

Dear  Thomas:  — 

....  I  hâve  changed  my  lodgings,  and  hâve  at  présent  one 
of  the  beat  in  the  town.  My  sitting-room  has  four  sash-windows 
opening  into  a  beautiful  walk  of  lime-trees,  and  afTording  a  fine 
hilly  prospect  Now,  too,  that  spring  is  corne,  I  find  Jena  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  ever  dwelt  in.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  valley  of  more  than  fiftcen  miles  along  the  Saale, 
which  in  its  course  has  many  a  picturesque  winding,  and  passes 
through  many  pleasing  villages.  I  hâve  likewise  remarkcd  in 
myself  two  very  happy  changes.  The  one  is  that  I  can  amuse 
myself  without  suffering  ennui  in  mixed  society,  and  that  I 
hâve  lost  that  eager  thirst  after  new  books  which  is  rather  a 
disease  than  a  passion.  I  can  now  take  a  walk  without  a  book 
in  my  pocket,  and  can  be  at  case  if  I  do  not  ûnd  on  my  desk  a 
new,  unread  publication.f  .... 

I  hâve  introduccd  among  the  students  games  at  leap-frog 
and  jiunping  over  ditches  ;  and  I  attribute  much  of  my  well- 
being  now  to  thèse  bodily  exercises.  In  short,  I  am  without 
care  and  very  lively,  and  withal  by  no  means  idle.  I  write 
or  study  attentively  eight  hoiu-s  every  day. 

^  Notwithstanding  my  study  of  the  ancient  languagcs,  I  at- 
tended  a  course  of  lectures  by  Schelling  on  methodology  ;  and 
I  fancied  I  had  a  glimpse  of  light  every  now  and  then.  He 
pointed  out  the  relation  of  the  several  sciences  to  one  another, 
but  dwelt  chiefly  on  religion  and  jurisprudence,  and  said  but 
little  of  the  physical  sciences.  I  will  insert  hère  a  recolleo- 
tion,  which  secms  to  me  important,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  corroborated  by  one  who  ranks  among  tbose  who  hâve 
advanced  the  philosophy  of  science,  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  magnetism  :  I  refer  to  Dr.  Neeff..  Schelling  said  : 
*^  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
galvanism  three  distinct  sciences  ;  and  in  a  certain  sensé  they 
are,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  belonging  to  them  are  arranged  in 
three  classes.     But  in  tnith  the  magnetic,  electric,  and  gai- 

*  Private  lesBons  fhnn  an  old  stndent  co«t  me  three  dollars  six  groschen  for 
two  months. 

t  At  ail  events  daring  the  last  fbrty  years  of  hia  life,  Hr.  Robinson  never  took 
a  walk  witfaoat  a  book  m  Us  pocket 
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TBnio  powers  are  only  rarious  forms  of  tJie  same  thing  ;  and 
before  many  years  htive  elapsed  some  expérimental  naturalist 
will  corne  forward  and  eihlbit  visible  proofs  of  tbis  fact."* 

I  kept  up  my  acqiiaîntance  with  Schelling  by  occasionally 
calling  on  him  ;  and,  during  one  of  my  visita,  I  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  )iim  on  tbe  contemptuoua  language  he  uscd 
reepecting  our  great  Engliah  authore,  even  Bacon  and  Newton. 
He  gave  the  beat  tum  he  could  to  the  aubject  by  saying, 
"  Because  they  are  so  dangeroua.  The  English  empiricista  are 
more  consistent  tban  tbe  French."  (I  donbt  tbia,  by  the  by, 
Bo  far  as  Locke  18  concemed.)  "  There  ia  Bacon,  a  man  of 
Tast  talents,  but  a  most  miscbicvous  philosopher.  He  aad 
Newton  may  be  regarded  aa  the  great  enemies  and  destroyers 
of  philosopby  in  modéra  times.  But,"  he  added,  "  it  ie  no 
small  matter  to  be  able  to  do  ao  mucb  barm." 

The  name  of  Vosa  will  hâve  a  lasting  place  in  the  biatory 
of  German  liteiature.  He  ia  known  and  prized  as  the  greatest 
of  Gennan  translators  from  the  Greek.  Eepecially  ia  bis 
"  Homer  "  considered  a  maaterpiece.  To  tbia  he  owes  his  famé. 
The  one  drawback  on  bis  good  name  ia  the  acrimony  of  bia 
polcmical  writings.  He  was  on  elderly  man  at  the  time  I  waa 
introduced  to  him,  —  in  his  peraon  tait  and  thin,  with  a  aharp 
nose,  and  a  sort  of  lanky  figure,  —  a  compound  of  subtlety 
and  naïveté.  Ho  vaa  living  rctired  and  quite  domesticated. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Mecidenburg  peaaont,  and  used  to  be 
calted  a  "  gelehrter  Bauer  "  (a  leamed  peaaant).  To  thia  cir- 
ciimatanee  aome  aacril)ed  tbe  absence  of  good  manners  in  coq- 
troversy  ;  but  I  would  ratber  ascribe  a  great  portion  of  it  to 
his  intense  conscjentiousneas.  He  waa  a  rigidly  virtuous  man, 
and  a  Protestant  ;  and  seemed  bardly  able  to  tolerate  any  de- 
parture  from  what  he  thougbt  right  and  tnia  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism  be  called  Jesiiitism.  When  bis  noble  frienda,  the 
Counts  Stolberg,  whom  in  his  youtb  be  muât  bave  deemcd  it 
a  high  honor  to  know,  wcnt  over  to  tbe  Roman  Cutbolio 
Church,  he  treated  the  change  as  if  it  were  hardly  short  of  a 
crime.     Nor  was  he  much  better  able  to  bear  difTcrcDce  of 

•  "  In  181 J  OerstBd  went  (o  GermnnT,  tmi  whiliit  (hore  he  wmtfl  hi*  o^^ny 
on  Iho  Idenlity  of  Cheinir»!  snJ  KlfclficHl  Korce*.  thm  Uving  the  fouiiilnlioii 
for  the  »ub<i«qiient  idenliflcation  of  the  Toivei  of  mngnctïsm,  rlec'ririlv,  and 
pilvimism.  In  1619  lie  made  the  onnonncement  of  lil*  erwf  di^toverj-  of  the 
iiitimiite  rflntioti  exi'tiriB  betwern  miiiçnelii-m  nnd  elcclric ïtv." —  ^j'l|■  (ytlip.. 
Article  "  Oersted."  "  FnmJnv  rend  his  flret  pKper  on  Mni^ieto-elpclric  liiduc- 
tic.n  before  ttie  Rovnl  Societv  on  Ihe  2*tli  Soïeniber,  lèSI  "  :  "  hh  p.iper  on 
Identily  of  KtBctrlcitici  oii  .Tntiuiiry  lOtti  and  ITth,  1SS3,  alto  before  theIto;al 
Society."  —  Faradag  at  a  OUcaerrtr,  by  John  Tyndall. 
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opinion  on  matters  of  taste.  Hence  his  furious  disputes  with 
Heyne,  the  Icamed  Gottinger,  and  (but  that  was  lat-er)  with 
Creuzer,  the  mythologist.  The  latter  explained  the  Greek 
and  Koman  mythology,  as  Vobs  thought,  mystically.  I  was 
qui  te  unable  to  make  him  see  the  beauty  of  Dryden*s  exquis- 
ite  translations  from  Horace,  —  such  as  the  "  Ode  on  For- 
tune." Indeed,  his  love  of  Eiiglish  literature  was  nearly  con- 
fined  to  Shakespeare  and  Hilton,  of  both  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  in  high  admiration.  And  he  affirmed  that  Milton  might, 
had  he  pleased,  hâve  succcssfully  introduced  hezameters  iuto 
English  poetry. 

Voss*s  "  Louisa  "  is  the  rival  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea," 
and  bas  perhaps  more  admirera.  He  is  délicate  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  paints  and  describes  nothing  but  the  simple,  the  no- 
ble, the  modest,  and  the  good.  .  But  this  tum  of  mind,  which 
prevents  his  being  a  great  poet,  makes  him  one  of  the  best 
men  imaginable. 

It  was  understood  that  Voss's  time  for  receiving  callers  was 
after  supper,  and  I  frequently  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity  of  seeing  him.  For,  with  ail  his  infirmities  of  temper 
and  his  narrowness,  there  was  in  him  an  integrity,  a  simplici- 
ty,  a  purity,  which  placed  him  in  the  very  first  class  of  men 
combining  great  mental  power  with  the  highest  moral  quali- 
ties  ;  and  it  was  no  slight  ment  in  my  eyes,  tliat  he  loved 
Goethe  and  Wieland,  notwithstanding  the  extrême  différence 
between  his  literary  tastes  and  theirs. 

I  once  saw  at  the  house  .of  Voss  tho  accomplished  scholar 
Wolf,  who  had  in  Germany,  in  my  time,  as  high  a  réputation 
as  at  the  same  time  Porson  had  in  Ëngland.  Wolfs  com- 
manding  person  and  figure  of  themselves  attractod  attention  to 
him.  His  friendship  with  Voss  was  cemented  by  their  united 
opposition  to  Heyne.  Voss  told  me  that  he  and  Wolf  used  to 
dispute  which  owed  most  to  Heyne.  Both  had  been  his  pupils  ; 
one  had  subscribed  to  two  courses  of  lectures,  and  heard  a 
single  lecture,  —  the  other  had  subscribed  to  only  one  course, 
and  had  heard  three  lectures.  Voss's  attachment  to  Wolf  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  and  rare  act  of  liberality,  seeing  that 
he  altogether  dissentcd  from  WolTs  theory  conceming  Homer. 
Voss  used  to  say,  "  It  would  be  a  greater  miracle  had  there  bccu 
niauy  Homcrs,  than  it  is  that  there  was  one.**  On  tho  otbcr 
hand,  Goethe  bas  an  epigram  in  which  he  givcs  tho  hcalth  of 
him  who  freed  the  poets  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sin^lc-ono, 
with  whom  no  one  would  dare  to  coutend  ;  "  but  to  bo  cm^  of 
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the  Homeridie  ia  bedutifuL"  Thia  he  aaid  in  allueion  to  hia 
owu  "  Âchilleis,"  a  continuation  of  the  "  lliiuL" 

Wolf  freqnently  aaid  good  things.  I  lieard  Vos»  relate  this 
mot  of  hia  against  Meinera.  He  quoted  some  Latin  book  of 
Meinera,'  "  Uinertie  de,"  iio^  and  rem&rked  it  would  hnve  been 
better  if  the  leamed  profeesor  had  written  "  UinertLi  do,"  but 
he  alwaT»  througk  life  thought  proper  to  décline  himself  ac- 
cord) iig  to  ineri. 

When  Madame  de  Staël  came  to  Weimar,  Yosa  was  told 
that  ahe  wûhed  to  see  kim.  He  cooll;  replied  that  abc  might 
corne.  But  ahe  would  huve  been  eadly  perplexed  if  ahe  bad 
taken  him  at  hia  word  ;  for  he  would  not  bave  apoken  French 
to  her.  He  woa  indignant  at  the  homage  paid  to  foreiguers 
by  Bpeaking  tbeir  lan)piBge.  "  I  Bhould  think  it  m;  dutj," 
he  said,  "to  leam  French  before  I  went  to  France.  The 
French  sbould  do  the  aame." 

Out  of  bis  own  peculior  lino  of  philological  and  arch»ologi- 
cal  atudy,  he  waa  not  a  man  of  great  acuteneas.  Whcn  his 
poetical  wnrka  wera  reviewed  by  Goethe  in  the  Jena  Litera- 
TÛche  Zàtang,  1  woa  afraid  he  vrould  take  oâence  at  what 
seemed  to  me  Boms  awkwnrd  compliments.  For  ezomple, 
"  While  other  poets  raise  to  themselves  tbe  objecta  tbey  de- 
scribe,  our  amiable  author  descends  to  tbeir  level  and  becomes 
one  of  them."  Goethe  waa  speaking  of  tbe  Idyllists,  the 
class  to  whotn  Vosa  belonged.  But  my  appréhension  proved 
to  be  groundless.  Goethe  praised  aSectionately,  picking  out 
excellences  and  passtng  over  defects,  after  bis  tîtsbioo,  and 
Vosa  was  well  pleaaed.  His  "  Louisa"  ia  certainly  a  master- 
pièce,  though  I  connot  but  think  WoidBworth  greatly  mis- 
taken  in  priiiug  it  more  highly  tban  "Hermann  und 
Dorothea." 

In  the  aame  bouse  I  once  met  the  famous  philoaopher 
Prederick  Jacobi,  with  whoee  personal  dignity  and  beauty  I 
was  much  stnick.  He  was,  take  him  for  ail  in  ail,  one  of  the 
handsomeat  men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  greatly  respected.  I 
ehould  hâve  said  univM^ally,  but  for  the  odium  he  incurred 
from  tbe  Komaniat  party. 

He  spoke  with  great  respect  of  my  friend  Pries,  and  said, 
"  If  ho  be  a  Kantianer,  so  am  I."  Jacobi  ia  at  the  head  of  a 
Bchool  of  thotight  which  bas  attmcted  men  of  fccling  and 
imaj^nation,  but  which  men  of  a  dry  and  logical  tum  haTe 
considered  a  corruption  of  philosophy.  Yet  opposed  oa  he 
was  to  the  critical  philosophy  on  aocouot  of  its  diyness,  and 


mu  ne^zinnm^  ot  session  1803-4,  tbc  list  o 
s  sliowod  a  serions  loss,  no  less  tluin  scvt;n  1 
liiiLT  Si'hellinLT,  TcnnenKinn,  l\'iulus,  and  Hufc 
ished  jurist.  But  another  loss,  wliich  sooi 
jd  me  personally  still  more.  It  arose  out  o 
festivities. 

is  a  custom  at  Jena,  as  at  other  German  Univ 
ato  the  New  Year  by  a  midnight  frolic.  The 
ble  in  the  market-place,  and,  when  the  town-cL 
3,  they  shout  a  pereat  to  the  Old  Year,  and  a  v\ 

Like  base  and  disgraceful  sycophants,  they 
and  exaggerate  the  evil  the  departed  3*ear  i 
ht,  and   dismiss   it  without   ceremony  to  th 
then  hail  the  new-comer  with  the  complimenta 
* Daa  neue  Jahr  soll  leben  !"  —  as  we  should  s 
fear  forever!"     Squibs  and  crackers  fréquent 
this  célébration.     Now  it  is  obvions  that  the 
ht  and  the  excitement  arising  from  the  Commei 
probably  taken  place  are  not  unlikely  to  lead  te 
loting,  especially  if  during  the  year  oifence  b 
to  influential  Burschen.     The  previoiis  year  abo 
s  had  their  Windows  broken  without  résistance, 
notice  by  the  authorities.     On  the  présent  o* 
ot  anticipate  any  disturbance,  and  therefore,  a 
rith  the  Cnrlander,  retired  to  my  rooms  before  tl 

clock.     Unluckily,  however,   a  tradesman   ht 
5  by  sending  a  girl  to  Bridewell,  and  a  body  of 
i  their  displeasure  by  breaking  a  few  panes  of 
use.     In  an  instant  a  number  of  hussar»  nnrk*»o 
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enough,  but  the  students  made  ît  worae  by  a  moat  indecorons 
mémorial,  whîch  tbej  called  a  pétition,  and  in  which  they  de- 
manded  an  anmeaty  in  bebalf  of  the  impticated  atudenti,  com- 
penaation  for  what  was  considered  an  insult  in  the  cnlling  out 
of  the  military  with  liied  bajoiiets,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part 
of  the  goTentment  that  on  no  occasion  in  future  should  trôops 
not  garriBoned  at  Jena  be  sent  from  Weimar.  In  case  thèse 
demanda  wen  not  compUed  with,  two  hundred  and  four  etu- 
denta  pledged  themaelreB  to  leave  the  Univeraity  at  Easter. 
Among  the  subscriberB  were  the  Curlander,  Kheinlander,  and 
nearly  ail  my  personal  friends.  I,  being  a  sort  of  privileged 
person,  vas  not  pressed  for  my  naine,  though  a  blaak  vas  lefl 
for  it.  On  the  part  of  the  academical  senate,  the  negotiation 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no  tavoir  faire.  The  re- 
suit  waa  that  conférence  served  rather  to  widen  than  to  close 
the  breach.  Both  parties  secretly  wished  for  a  reconciliation,  for 
the  profesaors  were  unwilling  to  loae  their  pupils,  and  the  atu- 
dents  were  aware  that  nowhere  eUe  ooold  thoy  enjoy  bo  many 
adrantages  at  so  little  eipense  ;  and  yet  neitherwere  prepared 
to  make  the  necessory  concessiona.  Thinking  myself  perhaps 
a  suitable  person  to  interpose,  I  called  on  aeven  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  senate. .  But  meanwhïle  the  matter  had  been 
laid  before  the  Duke,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  the  insuit 
ofiered  to  his  soldiers  ;  and  he  gave  preparatory  orders,  which 
rendered  ail  reconciliation  impossible.  I  shall  mention  more 
in  détail  by  and  by  an  application  made  by  me  to  Goethe  in 
behfdf  of  the  studenta.     It  was  of  uo  avaîL 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
GERUAirr.  — 1804. 

THE  prospect  of  losing  so  many  fricnds  was  to  me  a  real 
sorrow,  and  I  should  bave  felt  it  still  more  deeply  had 
not  my  interest  in  University  studies  been  weakened  by  otber 
pureuita,  and  especially  by  the  very  mteresting  acquaîntance 
which  I  formed  in  the  month  of  January  (1804)  with  a  lady 
who  then  enjoyed  a  European  réputation,  and  who  will  havo 
a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  I  received  ■ 
a  note  from  Bottiger,  the  curiouB  b^miing  of  which  is  worth 
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translatlng  :  "  Madame  de  Staël,  from  whose  lips  flow  spirit 
and  honeyed  speech  (Geist  uud  Honigrede)  wishes  to  nuike 
your  acquaintance,  dearest  Sir  and  Fricnd.  She  longs  for  a 
philosophical  conversation  with  you,  and  is  now  busied  with 
the  Cahier  (notes)  on  Schelling*s  '  iEsthetics/  which  I  possess 
through  your  kindness.  She  has,  iudeed,  translated  some 
portions  of  thcm  with  admirable  skill."  I  was  then  roquestcd 
to  fiz  a  day  for  dining  with  her.  I  was  delighted  with  this 
invitation,  and  knew  how  to  interpret  Bottiger's  flattering  ex- 
pressions in  référence  to  myself.  He  furthor  begged  me  to 
draw  np  a  sketch  of  Schelling*s  *' All-philosophia,"  as  ho 
termed  it,  aflapted  to  the  Verstandswelt,  i.  e.  the  world  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  and  common  sensé  as  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  reason.  With  this  request  I  complied,  not  that 
1  imagined  myself  compétent  to  write  a  sentence  which  would 
satisfy  a  German  philosopher,  but  I  thought  I  might  rendcr 
some  service  to  a  French  lady,  even  though  she  were  Madame 
de  StacL 

On  the  28th  of  January  I  first  waited  on  her.  I  was  shown 
into  her  bedroom,  for  which,  not  knowing  Parisian  cuôtoms, 
I  was  unprepared.  She  was  sitting,  most  dec&rously,  in  her 
bed,  and  writing.  She  had  her  nightcap  on,  and  her  face  was 
not  made  up  for  the  day.  It  was  by  no  means  a  captivating 
spectacle,  but  I  had  a  very  cordial  réception,  and  two  bright 
black  eyes  smiled  benignantly  on  me.  After  a  warm  expres- 
sion of  her  pleasure  at  making  my  acquaintance,  she  dismissed 
me  till  three  o'clock.  On  my  retum  then  I  found  a  very  dif- 
férent person,  —  the  accomplished  Frenchwoman  surroundod 
by  admirers,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  distinguished. 
Among  them  was  the  aged  Wieland.  There  was  on  this,  and 
I  believe  on  almost  every  other  occasion,  but  one  lady  among 
the  guests  :  in  this  instance  Frau  von  Kalb.  Madame  de 
StaÂil  did  not  affect  to  conceol  her  préférence  for  the  society  of 
men  to  that  of  her  own  sex.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  dinner 
was  folio wed  by  fîve  others  during  her  short  stay  at  Weimar  ; 
but  my  memoranda  do  not  enable  me  to  assign  the  exact 
dates  of  the  conversations  to  which  I  hâve  now  to  refer. 

She  said,  **  Buonaparte  sent  his  Marshal  to  me  **  —  I  think 
it  was  Caulaincourt  —  "  to  say  that  he  would  not  permit  me 
to  receive  company  ;  that  he  kuew  I  was  his  cnemy,  —  and 
that  my  bouse  was  open  to  ail  his  euemie&  I  might  remain 
at  Paris,  if  I  liked,  but  I  must  live  alone.  Now,  you  must  be 
sensible  that  is  impoesible,  and  thercfore  I  set  out  ou  this 
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joumey.  T  do  not  thînk  it  prudent  to  go  to  England  at  prca- 
ent.  UuoDaparte  pretended,  oDd  it  vtta  asserted  by  order  in 
the  goverament  newspnpers,  tliat  bis  dieplenaure  with  me  vos 
not  on  account  of  hirnseli^  but  becauae  I  wos  a  partisan  of 
foreign  literature,  and  therefore  a  depreciator  of  the  litemiy 
gloi7  of  France."  This  I  may  say,  that  she  had  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  tha  beet  Gemmn  authora  ; . 
and  for  this  reason  she  aought  my  society,  and  I  was  not  un- 
willing  to  be  made  iiso  of  by  her.  She  said,  and  the  gênerai 
remark  ia  true,  "  The  Ëngïîsh  mind  is  in  the  middie  b«tween 
tho  Qcnnan  nnd  the  French,  and  is  a  médium  of  communica- 
tion betweea  them-  I  underatand  you  bett«r  than  I  do  atiy 
German  with  whom  I  hâve  ever  apoken."  But  this,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  vas  at  the  beginning  of  her  résidence  in 
Gcrmany,  and  long  befbre  her  acquaintance  with  Âuguat  Wil- 
helm  SchlegeL 

One  day  after  dinner  the  Duke  came  in.  She  introduccd 
tne  to  him,  saying,  "  J'ai  voulu  connaître  la  philosophie  alle- 
mande ;  j'ai  frappé  à  la  porte  de  tout  le  monde  —  Kobinson 
seul  l'a  ourerte."  The  day  after  she  said  to  me,  "  How  like 
an  Engtishman  you  behaved  yesterday  !  When  the  Duke 
came  in  you  were  m  the  middle  of  a  story,  and  after  a  slight 
interruption  you  went  on  with  it.  No  Gcnnan  would  hâve 
dared  to  do  this.  With  a  soveroign,  it  ia  always  underatood 
that  he  is  to  begin  every  subject  of  conversation.  The  othera 
anawcr  questions  and  follow."  I  replied,  "  I  see  I  wos  qiiite 
■wrong,  —  I  ought  not  to  bave  gone  on,"  —  "  Perhaps  not  ;  but 
I  was  delighted  with  you  for  doîng  it."  This  subject  was  in- 
troduced  by  her  in  connection  with  the  remark  that  sho  could 
at  once  see  whether  or  not  a  German  was  accustomed  to  good 
Company,  but  not  an  Engtishman.  Thcn  she  abruptly  said, 
"  Are  yon  ricb  )  "  I  at  once  felt  that  thia  was  not  a  compli- 
menta^ question,  especially  so  introduced,  ao  I  answered 
evasively,  "  Aa  you  pleasc  to  take  it  ;  I  am  either  a  rich  man 
of  letters,  or  a  poor  gentleman,"  —  and  with  that  she  waa 
content  Sho  expressed  her  pleasure  at  the  manly  and  inde- 
pendent  tone  of  my  conversation  with  the  Duke,  and  her 
cont«nipt  for  the  seirile  habita  of  aome  of  the  Gcrmnns. 

When  alone  with  her,  it  was  my  great  aim  to  make  her  feel 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  Goethe.  But  I  fnilcd.  She 
seemed  utterly  incapable  of  i-ealiiting  wherein  hia  excellence 
lay.  But  ahe  caught  by  aynipathy  a  portion  of  tliat  admi- 
latioa  which  eveiy  one  felt  for  him.    Amoug  thoae  excellences 
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which  she  was  iinable  to  perçoive  was  that  of  naïveté.  I  read 
to  lier  Boiue  half-dozen  of  Goethe^s  most  subtle  and  exquisite 
epigï*am8.  That,  for  instance,  in  which,  after  lamenting  that 
his  mistress  having  jilted  him,  and  tiie  Muses  donc  the  samc, 
ho,  because  he  could  not  write,  j)eered  about  for  a  halter  or  a 
knifo.  '*  But  thon  camest,"  he  concludes,  "  to  save  me,  En- 
nui !  Hail,  Motlier  of  the  Muses  !  "  Enumeraling  the  fine 
arts  which  he  practised,  "  Bringing  one  only  near  to  perfec- 
tion," he  says  ;  "  and  so,  misérable  artist,  I  threw  away  my 
art  on  the  worst  of  materials,  wTiting  Gennan  !  "  She  could 
not  comprehend  thèse.  She  was  preciscly  what  Charles  Lamb 
Supposes  ail  the  Scotch  to  be,  —  incapalJe  oï  feeliny  a  joke. 
llaving  tried  lier  with  a  number  of  thèse  ironical  epigrams, 
1  read  a  commonplace  one  against  the  Gcrman  sovereigns  for 
8[  eaking  French  at  their  courts.  **  See  w^hat  con.es  of  it  î 
Your  subjects  are  only  too  fond  of  talking  French,"  meaning 
French  principles.  Tliis  she  thought  admirable,  and  took 
down.  Hor  succcss  in  spoiliug  a  fine  thing  was  strikingly 
shown  in  connection  with  a  noble  saying  of  Kant,  which  I 
repeated  to  her  :  **  There  are  two  things  which,  the  more 
I  contemplate  them,  the  more  they  fill  my  mind  with  admi- 
ration, —  the  stxirry  heavens  above  me,  and  the  moml  law 
within  me."  She  sprang  up,  cxclaiming,  "  Ah,  que  cela  est 
beau  !  11  faut  que  je  l'écrive,"  —  and  years  after,  in  her  "  Alle- 
magne," I  found  it  Frenchified  thus  :  "  Car,  comme  un  philo- 
sophe célèbre  a  très  bien  dit  :  Pour  les  ccer.rs  sensibles,  il  y  a 
deux  choses."  The  grave  philosopher  of  Konigsberg  tumed 
into  a  "  cœur  sensible  !  " 

It  is  ^'ery  apparent  from  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  that  thèse  two  great  poets  rcgarded  her  visit  to 
Weimar  as  an  infliction.  Schiller  would  not  go  near  her,  and 
Goethe  made  himself  scarce.  There  was  a  report  that  she  ex- 
tort ed  from  the  latter,  by  some  advice  on  his  "  Katiirliche 
Tochter,"  this  reply,  "  Madam,  I  am  more  than  sixty  years 
old  !  "  But  this  is  not  after  his  fashion.  1  know,  howevcr, 
that  she  did  speak  irreverently  of  that  masterly  work,  and 
provoked  me  to  the  utterauce  of  a  very  rude  obsen-ation.  I 
said,  *'  Madame,  vous  n*avez  pas  compris  Goethe,  et  vous  ne  le 
comprendrez  jamais."  Her  eye  fiashcd,  —  she  stret^'hed  out 
her  fine  arm,  of  which  she  was  justly  vain,  and  said  in  an  cm- 
phatic  tone,  '^  Mousieiu*,  je  comprends  tout  ce  qui  mérite  d'ctre 
compris  ;  ce  que  je  ne  comprends  n'est  rien."  I  Iwwed  lowly. 
This  was  said  at  table.    Aiter  dimier  she  gave  me  her  haud 
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Twy  kindlj.  "  I  waa  angry  for  a  moment,"  ehe  said,  "  but  it 
la  ail  over  now."  I  believe  I  owe  tbe  favor  I  esperienced  from 
her  to  my  perfect  (huik.nees,  and  evea  freedom. 

One  daj,  in  tlie  présence  of  BottJ^'er  and  othera,  sho  rcad  a 
translation  of  that  "  ScheuaslicheB  Gedii;bt  "  (accordJng  to  Her- 
der),  the  "Braut  von  Corintb."  The  moat  material  point  — 
ind^d  1  might  say  the  peccani  point  —  slie  hod  net  perceived, 
and  therefore  it  wus  left  out.  Wlien  ahe  ceased  there  was  a 
burst  of  praise  from  eveiy  one  but  myaelf.  "Kt  toub,  Robin- 
son,  vous  no  dites  rien."  —  "  Madame,  je  m'occupe  en  pensant  si 
voua  avez  compris  lo  véritable  sens  des  mots."  And  theii  1  read 
tbe  words  signitîcantly.  Biittiger  began,  "  Madame  a  parfaite- 
ment rendu  le  vers."  -^  "  Taisez-vous  !  "  she  esclaimed,  pauaed 
a  moment,  and  then,  giving  me  hor  liand,  said,  "  Vous  tous 
m'avei  louée  —  Hobinson  seul  m'a  corrigée  ;  Kobinson,  je  vous 
remercie."  Yet  she  had  plcaaure  iu  being  complimented,  nnd 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  right,  —  like  a  quitrent,  not  requiring 
tbanki,  but  a  receipt.  I  must  even  quote  one  of  the  very  few 
gallant  speecbes  that  1  hâve  ever  made.  Before  her  joumey  to 
Berlin,  her  oourt-dresa  for  the  King's  birtbday  bail  was  pro- 
duced  at  table  after  dioner.  It  was  highly  eitolled  by  tbe 
gueata.  She  notieed  my  silence.  "  Ab,  voua,  Kobinson,  voua 
ne  dites  rienl"  —  "Madame,"  I  aaid,  in  a  tone  of  oasumed 
gravity,  "  vous  Stes  un  pou  exigeante.  Je  ue  puis  pas  admirer 
TOUS  et  votre  robe  au  même  temps."  —  "  Ah  que  voua  Êtes  aim- 
able !  "  ahe  esclumed,  and  gave  me  a  smilc,  as  if  ahe  had  said, 
"  I  know  thia  means  uothing,  but  then  theae  are  the  things  we 
eipect  You  are  really  improving."  For  English  fnmkness, 
abstaining  from  ali  compliment,  had  becn  my  habit. 

My  irregular  reuollection  takea  me  back  to  the  day  when  the 
Duke  joined  our  party.  She  waa  very  éloquent  in  her  déclama- 
tion, and  chose  aa  her  topio  au  image  whiuh  sho  aflernards  ia 
her  book  quot«d  with  applause,  but  which,  when  1  first  men- 
tionad  it  to  her,  she  could  not  comprehend.  Schelling,  in  hia 
"  Methodology,"  calla  Architecture  "  frozen  mnsic"  This  sho 
vebemently  abused  oa  absnrd,  and  challenged  me  to  deny  that 
she  was  right.  Forced  to  say  something,  1  made  my  escape  by 
a  compliment.  "I  can't  deny  that  you  bave  provod  —  que 
votre  esprit  n'est  pas  gelé."  —  "  Fort  bien  dit,"  the  Duke  ei- 
claimed  ;  and  oertainly  any  way  of  getting  out  of  auch  a  chal- 
lenge n-aa  better  than  accepting  it  There  bas  appeared  since 
in  English  a  treatise  on  Greek  Architecture  beariug  tbe  aiguifi- 
cant  title,  "  Tbe  Muaic  of  ths  £ye." 
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I  will  conclude  what  I  hâve  to  say  of  Madame  de  Stacl  per- 
Bonally,  before  I  notice  her  oompanions.  Afler  some  half-dozen 
dinners,  and  as  many  or  more  tcte-à-têtes,  she  went  to  Berlin, 
from  which  place  she  wroto  to  me,  proposing  that  I  should  re- 
move  to  Berlin,  take  a  lodging  in  her  neighborhood,  and  be  her 
constant  giiest  at  table.  She  would  introduce  me  to  the  liter- 
ary  world  at  Berlin.  This  proposai  was  too  advantageous  to  be 
doclincd.  Such  an  introduction  would  hâve  offered  me  prob- 
ably  more  advantages  than  I  could  hâve  profitably  made  use 
of.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remove  in  the  summcr.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  sorrow  that  I  heard,  first,  of  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  minister  Necker,  and  then  that  she  had  arrived 
at  Weimar,  to  stay  a  few  days  on  her  way  to  Switzerland.  I 
of  course  waited  on  her.  She  was  loud  in  her  expression  of 
grief  at  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained.  But  her  fccling  was 
sincère.  It  would  be  judging  uncandidly  to  infer  that  she  did 
not  feel  because  she  had  leisure  to  be  éloquent.  Among  her 
declamatory  bursts  was  this  :  "Oh  !  il  n'était  pas  mon  père. 
Il  était  mon  frère,  mon  fils,  mon  mari,  mon  Tout  !  " 

I  will  now  refer  to  those  with.whom  I  becamc  acquainted 
through  her,  or  whom  I  saw  in  her  company.  Of  thèse  by  far 
the  most  eminent  was  Benjamin  Constant.  The  slanderous 
world,  at  least  in  France,  bas  always  affected  to  considcr  him 
her  lover.  In  a  society  so  generally  profligate  as  that  of  the 
Parisian  beau-monde,  where  the  ascertained  fact  would  be 
scarcely  a  subject  of  blâme,  and  where  any  expressed  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  report  would  expose  him  who  dared  utter  it  to 
contempt,  no  wonder  that  this  amour  was  taken  for  granted. 
It  would  never  hâve  occurred  to  me.  She  appeared  to  be  the 
elder,  and  called  him  "  Mon  Benjamin,"  as  she  might  hâve  done 
a  son  or  a  younger  brother.  He,  on  the  contrary,  never  spoke 
of  her  lightly,  but  always  with  respect  as  Madame  de  Staë'L 
At  her  table  he  occupied  the  place  of  the  master  of  the  house; 
he  was  quite  the  ami  de  la  maison,  The  worst  thing  about  him 
was  that  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  to  whom  it  was  said 
he  had  been  a  bad  husband.  He  was  a  declared  enemy  to 
Buonaparte,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Tribunat  which  Buona- 
parte  abolished.  Afler  the  Restoration  he  became  a  distin- 
guished  member  of  the  Législative  Body.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Swiss.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  had  a 
first-rate  réputation  as  a  philosophioal  jurist.  A  zealous  anti- 
Romanist,  he  wrote  on  Christianity.  I  should  call  him  rather 
a  sentimental  than  a  Bible  Christian  ;  but  I  should  not  be 
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raDted  in  saying  that  he  waa  an  anti-supernaturalisL  A  naval 
of  hia,  "  Adolphe,"  waa  gaid  to  favor  free  opinions  on  marriage. 
I  beard  that  he  had  translated  Godwin's  "  Politisai  Justice," 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  really  done  so.  He  Baid  he  had 
made  the  translation,  but  had  decliued  to  publish  it,  because 
he  thonght  it  might  iigure  the  good  cause  in  the  thcn  atate  of 
public  opinion.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  work  was  to  bo 
published,  for  he  r^arded  the  original  as  one  of  the  master- 
Works  of  the  âge.  In  Ba<^ing  that  hia  tone  towards  Madame  de 
Staël  waa  respectful  ratber  than  tender,  I  do  not  meon  that  it 
was  deferential  towards  her  opiniona.  On  the  conttory,  bis  op- 
position was  unaparing,  and  though  he  had  Qot  her  colloquul 
éloquence,  I  thought  he  had  alvrays  tbe  advantage  of  her  in 
ai^unenL  One  remark  on  tbe  French  national  character  waa 
made  by  him,  whicb  b  worth  quoting.  I  inquired  whether 
Buonaparte  reolly  poasesscd  the  afTections  of  the  French 
people.  He  said,  "  Certainly  not.  But  the  French,"  be  odd- 
ed,  "  are  so  vain,  that  tbey  cannot  bear  the  inaignificanco  of 
neutrality,  and  wiU  afTect  to  bclong  to  tbe  triumphant  party 
from  an  nDwillingnesa  to  confess  that  they  belong  to  the  con- 
qoered."  Hence  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte  havo  both,  in 
îbeir  respective  tîmes,  had  tbe  tacit  support  of  a  nation  whicb 
in  reality  was  not  attached  to  eitber  of  ihem. 

I  bave  olreadj  said  that  Wieland  was  the  most  distinguiahed 
of  Madame  de  Stoel's  Gcrman  visitors.  He  was  fréquent  în  his 
attendance  on  ber,  and  loud  in  hia  admiration.  One  day,  wheii 
sbe  was  declaiming  witb  her  usual  éloquence,  be  tumcd  to  ma, 
and  ezclaimed,  "  Dasa  ich,  in  meinem  bohen  Alter,  solche  eine 
Frau  sehen  eoUte  !  "  (That  I,  in  my  old  âge,  ^ould  see  sucb 
a  woman  I  )  I  had  remarked  to  her  that  of  ail  the  Germon 
great  writers  his  mind  waa  the  most  French.  "  I  aro  aware  of 
it,"  sbe  said,  "and  tberefore  I  do  not  tbink  much  of  him.  I 
like  a  German  to  be  a  Germon." 

I,  at  the  same  time,  told  her  that  of  ail  tbe  tben  emlnent 
writers,  the  two  Schlegels  were  tboae  who  possessed  in  a  high 
degree,  and  beyond  aU  otbers,  that  peculiar  mental  quality 
whicb  the  Frencb  call  esprit,  as  distinguiahed  li-om  genius, 
understanding,  àc  ;  and  I  adrised  ber  to  cultivato  the  ac- 
qiiaintance  of  A.  W.  Scblegel,  who  was  tben  at  Berlin.  Sbe 
did  vhat  I  adviaed,  and  more  ;  ehe  cngaged  A.  W.  Scblegel  to 
réside  with  her  in  tbe  character  of  tutor  to  her  children.  And, 
în  fact,  the  knowledge  ahe  would  obtaiu  from  bim  was  in  eveiy 
raipect  w  luperior  to  uiything  I  oould  communicate  to  her, 
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that  I  take  very  little  crédit  for  any  part  T  may  hâve  had  in 
Biipplying  tho  materials  of  her  book.  There  are,  indeed,  niany 
opinions  in  the  book  which  Schlegol  probably  would  hâve  pro- 
tested  against  boing  thonght  to  hâve  suggcsted.  Yet  she  said 
to  me  ycars  after,  "  You  know  very  well  that  I  could  never 
hâve  writtcn  that  book  without  the  assistance  of  SchlegeL'' 
But  ail  that  is  best  in  that  work,  the  section  on  life  and  man- 
ners  in  Germany,  camo  from  herself  alone. 

Next  to  Wieland,  the  most  eminent  visitor  whom  I  recollect 
seeing  at  hcr  table,  was  the  famous  Swiss  historian,  Johannes 
von  Millier  of  Schaffhauscn.  I  saw  him  frequently,  and  what 
I  rcmarkcd  in  him  deserves  to  be  uoticed  as  bearing  on  his  life 
and  couduct  in  middle  âge.  He  is  the  most  illustrions  of 
literary  tiumcoats  on  record, —  if  he  deserve  that  degrading 
character,  which  possibly  he  does  not. 

When  he  first  made  himsclf  known  as  a  political  writer,  he 
was  librarian  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence  ;  and  in  that  posi- 
tion he  wfote,  in  1782,  a  famous  pamphlet  on  the  celebrated 
visit  of  the  Pope  to  Joseph  II.  at  Vienna.  In  this  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Reiscn  der  Pabste,'*  he  represented  the  Papal  power 
as  exercised  in  favor  of  popidar  liberty  against  the  great  mili- 
tary  goveniments.  His  next  and  still  more  famous  pamphlet 
was  the  "  Fiirstenbund  **  (League  of  Princes),  written  in  1787, 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  against 
the  House  of  Austria.  This  was  followed  by  his  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  Ëmpcror.  In  that  service  he  remained  many 
ycars.  During  this  time  he  continued  the  great  work  on 
which  his  famé  chiefly  rests,  '*The  History  of  the  Swiss 
League,"  which  ho  oommenccd  when  young,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  tho  business  of  his  life.  On  the  subject  of  his  connection 
with  the  Austrian  govemment,  I  beard  him  say  :  "  The  gov- 
emment  passed  a  law  which  was  aimed  at  me  particularly.  It 
was  a  prohibition  of  ail  subjects  printing  any  book  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Ëmperor.  The  moment  this  law  was  passed 
I  made  my  préparations  for  quitting  Vienna.  I  be^in  by 
Bcnding  out  of  the  country  ail  my  MSS.  and  my  papers  of 
every  description.  I  sent  them  in  email  parcels  by  many  per- 
sons,  and  not  one  was  lost"  When  I  saw  him  at  Weimar  he  was, 
as  I  leam  from  the  **  Conversations-Lexicon,"  on  his  wav  to 
Berlin.  He  at  this  time  entered  into  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Yet  my  impression  was  that  the  tone  of  his  con- 
versation was  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  Prussian  govem- 
ment.   And  bcùig^  as  bo  wa%  antî-Fraoch  in  his  faeliogi^ 
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thoiigb  perfectiy  libéral  in  bis  political  opinions,  and  a  sturdy 
Protestaàit,  he  mi^^bt  well  be  hostilu  to  tfaitt  fatal  polie;  whlcb 
for  a  time  mado  PniBsia  the  ally  of  France,  and  tlie  tool  of 
Buonaparte.  Âft«r  the  fall  uf  tbe  Prussian  govemment,  Mtiller 
-went  into  tbe  Bcrriue  of  tbe  King  of  Westpbalia,  in  which  he 
died  in  1609  ;  aud,  aa  I  heard,  Btayed  by  bis  deatb  proceed- 
ings  against  bim  for  vrritiDgB  in  oppoettion  to  the  Gallo-German 
govemment  to  wbiuh  be  belonged.  Notwithatanding  bis  hav- 
ing  Berved  m>  many  nilera  of  an  opposite  character,  ray  im- 
preraion,  fhtm  what  I  Baw  and  heard  of  bim,  was,  that  he  waa 
an  bonest  and  conecientious  man,  und  that,  like  many  othcra  ' 
who  bave  incurred  the  reproach  uf  inconsistcncy,  he  acted  on 
the  miutim  of  duing  ail  the  good  he  could  in  any  station  in 
which  he  might  at  the  time  be  placed, — not  hesitating  to  Icave 
that  station  when  he  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  do  good 
in  it. 

MillIer'B  German  pronunciation  waa  extremdy  disagreeable. 
It  was  escessircly  Swias,  i.  e.  tbe  guttural  suunds  were  eicog- 
gemted  in  it.     His  French,  on  tbe  contrary,  wiu)  agreenble. 

While  he  was  at  Weimar  I  witneased  tbe  perfonnance  of 
"Wilhelm  Tell,"  when  the  foUowing  incident  took  place.  In 
the  last  act  an  occurrence  is  iutroduced  for  tbe  sake  of  a  grent 
moi'al  cuntraat,  though  at  variance  equally  with  bistory  nnd 
dramatio  unity.  Parricida,  the  mnrderer  of  the  Emperor,  is 
coming  on  the  stage,  and  tbe  mnrder  is  spoken  of  On  the 
evening  to  vhich  I  refer,  nben  Millier  vas  présent,  thcro  waa 
introdnced,  as  I  understood  for  the  first  time,  this  passum  : 
"  How  do  von  know  it  1  "  —  "  It  ia  certain  ;  a  man  worthy 
of  crédit,  Johannes  Millier,  brought  it  from  Rchatflmiisen." 
The  name  waa  pronounced  aloud,  and  was  followed  by  iip- 
roarions  applause.  It  was  tolked  of  next  dny  na  n  joke.  6nt 
in  luy  édition  the  passnge  stands  in  the  tezt  witboiit  nny  note. 

At  Madame  de  Staël's  bouse  1  first  became  acquainted  with 
sî^veral  of  the  Weimar  court,  and  so  the  way  was  prepared  for 
that  introduction  which  in  the  following  winter  became  of 
snme  importance.  My  name  was  known  pretty  generally.  A 
proniineot  court  lady  was  Fraulein  von  Oeckhauscn,  a  shrewd 
lÎTcly  little  woman,  who  noticed  me  ohligingly.  Since  her 
dcath  the  gossiping  books  speak  of  her  as  miûignant  nnd  în- 
triguing  ;  for  myself,  howevcr,  I  bave  nono  but  agrecahle  reo- 
ollcctious  of  her.  She  read  to  me  a  short  note  to  Madame  de 
Staël,  in  which  the  compliments  seemed  to  me  to  havo  an  ex- 
traraganoe  bordering  on  insincerity.    X  therafore  ventored  to 
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Bay,  "  Do  me  the  favor,  Fraulein,  to  read  that  in  German.'' 
She  began,  stammercd,  and  stopped.  **  Das  lasst  sich  nicht 
Deutsch  sagen."  (You  can't  say  that  in  German.)  —  "I  know 
you  cannot  ;  shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  why  1  The  German  is 
an  honest  language,  and  your  German  habits  are  honest. 
When,  therefore,  you  hâve  anything  to  say  of  mcre  compli- 
ment, which  means  nothing,  you  feel  as  you  say,  *  Das  liûst 
sich  nicht  Deutsch  sagen.'  " 

In  the  présent  University  session  I  saw  a  little  of  Schiller, 
but  not  much.  He  had  fdways  the  appearanco  of  being  xm- 
welL  His  amiable  wife,  and  her  very  clever  sister,  and  indeed 
ail  those  who  were  about  him,  appeared  to  watch  ovcr  him  as 
an  object  of  solicitude.  While  the  admiration  excited  by 
Goethe  was  accompanied  by  awe,  that  which  was  felt  towards 
Schiller  was  mixed  with  love  and  pity.  I  may  hère  mention 
that  at  the  end  of  a  very  early,  if  not  the  first,  performance  of 
"  DieJBraut  von  Messina,"  a  young  doctor,  son  of  the  leamed 
Professor  Schulz,  the  philologer,  rose  in  the  pit  and  exclaimed, 
"  Schiller  der  grosse  Dichter  soll  leben  "  (Long  live  Schiller, 
the  great  poet)  !  The  numerous  students  in  the  pit  ail  joined 
in  the  cry,  and  there  was  a  regular  three  times  three  of  applause. 
But  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  impropriety  and  breach  of 
décorum  in  the  présence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  we 
heard  that  young  Schulz  rcceived  a  severe  reproof  £rom  the 
govemment. 

In  March,  1804,  I  had  a  re-introduction,  and  not  a  mère 
formai  one,  as  the  first  was,  to  Goethe.  It  was  at  the  théâtre* 
He  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit. 
I  had  repeatedly  taken  a  seat  near  enough  to  him  to  hâve 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  countenance,  but  I  never  pre- 
sentcd  myself  to  his  notice.  On  the  evening  of  which  I 
n^Tite,  I  was  sitting  immediately  behind  him.  Bei^amin  Con- 
stant came  in  with  him,  and  aHer  shaking  hands  with  me, 
whispered  my  name  to  Goethe,  who  immediately  tumed  round, 
and  with  a  smile  as  ingratiating  as  his  ordinary  expression  was 
cold  and  forbidding,  said,  '*  Wissen  Sie,  Herr  Bobinson,  dass 
Sie  mich  beleidigt  habenl"  (Do  you  know,  Mr.  Robinson, 
that  you  hâve  affit)nted  me  î)  —  "  How  is  that  possible,  Herr 
Geheimerath  î  "  —  "  Why,  you  hâve  visited  every  one  at  Wei- 
mar  excepting  me."  I  felt  that  I  blushed,  as  I  said,  **  You 
may  imagine  any  cause,  Herr  Geheimerath,  but  want  of  rév- 
érence." He  smiled  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
any  time."    I  left  my  card,  of  course,  tho  next  moming,  and 
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the  nert  day  there  came  an  iaritation  to  dinner  ;  and  I  dined 
wHh  him  several  tîmes  before  I  left  tho  neigbborhood  of  Wei- 

It  waa,  I  believe,  on  tho  very  evening  on  which  hs  apoke 
to  me  in  the  théâtre,  that  I  asked  him  whethcr  he  wa^  ac- 
quainted  with  our  "  Venice  Preserved."  "  0,  very  wcll,  —  the 
oomic  scènes  are  particularly  good."  I  actually  atarted  at 
BO  Btrange  a  judgmeut  "  ladeed  !  in  England  those  scènes 
are  conBidered  so  very  bad  that  they  are  nover  acted." —  "  I 
can  undentand  that  ;  and  yet,  on  rcflection,  you  will  perceive 
that  those  scènes  aro  quite  easential  to  the  pièce.  It  is  they 
alone  which  account  for,  and  go  near  to  juatify,  the  conspir- 
acy  ;  for  we  see  in  them  how  utterly  uafit  for  govemment  tha 
Senate  had  bccome."  I  recognized  at  once  the  truth  of  the 
crîticism,  and  feit  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  having  thought  of 
ît  before.  In  ail  hia  conTersation  he  spoke  in  the  most  simple 
and  unpretending  manucr,  but  there  was  in  it  remarkable 
significance,  —  a  quiet  strength,  a  power  witbout  effort,  remind- 
ing  me  of  what  I  rcad  of  a  painting,  in  which  a  muu  was 
wrestling  with  an  angeL  An  ignorant  manabused  the  picture 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  angel  there  was  no  sign  of  effort,  — 
no  muscle  was  strained.  But  this  was  designed  to  show  tho  an- 
gelic  nature.    It  is  the  same  in  the  Oreek  sculpture  of  the  goda. 

When  Madame  de  Staël  retumed  from  Berlin,  and  brought 
A.  W.  Schlegel  în  her  train,  I  dined  at  Goethe's  with  Schlcgel, 
Tieck  the  sculptor,  and  Riemer.  No  one  else  but  Madame 
Goethe  waa  présent,  I  was  struck  by  the  oontrast  between 
Schlegel  and  Goethe.  Nothing  coiild  eiceed  the  repose  of 
Goethe,  whereas  on  Schlegel'e  part  there  was  an  évident  strir- 
ing  after  pun  and  point.  Of  thèse  I  reoollect  nothing  but 
that  Bottiger  was  bis  butt,  whom  he  compared  to  Bardolph. 
From  Goethe  I  remember  a  word  or  two  of  deep  aignificancA 
He  said  to  Schlegel  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  brother 
means  to  translate  tbe  '  Sakontala.'  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  that 
pocm  as  it  is,  înstead  of  as  it  is  represented  by  the  moral  Eng- 
lishman."  Aod  there  was  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  moralischen."  Ho  then  went  on,  "  Eigentlich  aber  basse 
ich  allea  Orientalische."  {But  in  truth,  I  hâte  everj^.hing  Ori- 
ental.) By  which,  probably,  he  meant  rather  that  ho  infinitcly 
preferred  the  Greek  to  the  Oriental  mind.  He  continued  :  "  I 
am  glod  there  ia  something  that  I  hâte  ;  for,  otherwise,  one  is 
în  danger  of  falling  into  the  dull  habit  of  literally  fîiiding  ail 
tbinga  good  in  tl^ir  place,  —  and  that  ia  deatnictive  of  ail 


Wcro  1  a  V()im<rer  mun,  and  (li<l  I  fancv  n 
the    fask,  1  \V(>uld   colk.'ct   and    translate   al 
urittcn  on  Judaisni  and  C'hristianit  v.      It  bi 
witliout  note  or  comment,  —  for  it  is  unlik' 
ever  met  with  from  belle  ver  or  unbeliever, 
unique.     In  one  of  his  privatc  letters  to  Lt 
distinction,  for  which  our  ordinary  lau<^uagc 
He  says,  ^*  I  am  by  no  means  a/t^i-Clu-istiaii, 
tian,  but  I  am  indeed  nicbt-Christian."    Tho  « 
un-Christian  and  nicht-Christian  may  be  con< 

It  was  at  no  groat  distance  from  this  time 
Groothe  to  see  whother  I  could  induce  him  to 
between  the  Duke   and  the   studeuts,  in 
thrcatcned  an  Auszug,  or  withdrawal,  of  the 
of  the  University.     Uaving  listened  to  my  n 
ooolly  said  :  **  So  is  it  in  thèse  matters  of  poli 
parties  are  right     The  students,  secing  tho  i 
point  of  view.  are  pcrfcctly  in  tho  right.     Bu 
is  equally  in  the  right  ;  he  has  his  own  mo 
things  from  his  point  of  view  as  sovercign." 

During  thèse  occasional  visita,  I  saw  th( 
Goethe's  table,  the  mother  of  his  chiidren.  I 
she  aflerwards  became  his  wife.  She  had  an 
tenance,  and  a  cordial  tone.  Her  manners  \ 
otis  and  free.  Queer  stories  are  told  of  her 
and  the  freedom  of  her  intercourse  with  hii 
young  ;  but  she  had  outgrown  ail  such  ecce 
saw  her. 

T  hn.vo  olwo'»'''»-  — -P —     ^  .      ^ 


encd  into 


"  Hani]  to  the  Patron  tbebook,  «id  hnnd  it  to  fHend  and  compaiiloe; 
Hniid  la  thetraveller  loo,  —  rapidly  pHuingawav  ■ 
lie  wtiu  with  frieiidly  gifl  oT  a  word  or  a  nuus  t&ee  enriches," 

[The  last  Une  is  wanting  in  the  traoBlation.     The  meaning 

**  Storei  np  a  noble  treuure  of  tender  remeoiljnDce  for  tliee."] 
In  Schiller's  hand  were  thèse  linea  :  — 

■■  Holder  Knsb',  dich  Kebt  du  GlDck  deim  «a  fnb  dh-  der  Oftter, 
£rMes,  KutCIicliea,  dich  ruhmeod  dei  Votera  lu  freiua 
Jetio  keiuiest  du  nur  des  Kreundee  llabeude  Kecle. 
Wenn  du  lam  Manne  gereiR,  «rtret  du  die  Wone  verUl/bta. 
Duin  ersl  kebnt  du  inriick  mil  reinar  Liebe  GefUhl* 
Ad  des  Trefflichen  BruEt  der  dir  jalzl  Viler  nnr  »t; 
Lasa  ilm  leben  in  dir,  wie  er  lebt  in  den  ewlgen  Werken, 
Vie  er,  der  Emiigo.  uns  blUhend  unslerblich  enchar, 
Und  das  henJiche  Band  der  wechtelnden  Keiffung  and  TreM 
]>u  die  Vatec  verkaiipll,  binde  die  Siiime  nur  fort." 

"  Cbariihed  bo j !  thon  art  tha  hvcnita  ofFartuiie,fDrtba  gave  th«e  tb*flnt 

and  mwt  praclous  of  gifts.  to  rejoice  la  the  gtorv  of  thy  (alh«r,  Now  thim 
knoweit  only  tbe  lovina  beart  of  the  friend.  V^ben  (hou  art  ripenc 
manbood  tbou  wilt  nndentand  tlw  wordi.  Thon  silt  tben  go  bâcl 
fàaling»  or  pure  love  lu  the  boeom  of  tbe  excellent  wbo  al  présent  is  merely 
fatber  la  thee.  Lel  bim  llve  in  thee.ai  lie  lîves  in  the  ctemal  work>  which  he, 
theonl^  one.  produoed  for  un  in  eveHssting  bloom:  Bndmavthehtnirtfell  bond 
of  Teolprocal  inclination  and  conâdence,  which  nnited  tbe  fathera,  coutimie  la 
imita ths  Mail" 

The  son  of  Prorector  Voigt  wu  among  the  studeats  iritfa 
whom  I  became  moat  intimate.  I^ter  in  life  he  became  Pro- 
temar  of  Botany  at  Jeno,  and  acquired  réputation  by  hia 
Tritings.  Of  the  kindlinesB  of  hiB  disposition  I  faave  a  deep 
Bsnee  ;  our  friendsbip  haa  retained  its  original  wanntb  for  forty 
yean,  and  diuing  that  time  there  has  been  no  int«iTuptton  to 
our  coTTeqmndenoe.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing 
he  had  oonpleted  bis  studiea,  and  eettled  at  Gotba  with  the 
object  of  praetising  aa  a  phyaician  ;  and  there  I  paid  him  a 
-visit.  An  Englishman  was  tben  a  phenomenon  in  the  liftle 
town,  but  I  was  cordially  receired  in  Voigt'a  circle  of  acqitaint- 
ance  ;  and  I  recollect  that  «heD  I  had  danced  vith  a  lady 
and  handed  her  to  a  aeat,  she  somewhat  aurprised  tne  by 
aaying,  "  And  now,  Bir,  I  hare  to  teU  you  that  you  are  the  laat 
gentleman  1  Bhall  erer  dance  with  in  company."  —  "  Indeed, 
tnadam.  How  ia  that  t  "  —  "  Why,  ùr,  to-morrow  my  daughter 
is  to  be  confinned,  and  I  hâve  aiwaya  been  of  opinion  tliat 
when  a  lady  is  bo  far  advanced  in  lùe  as  to  bave  a  daughter 
cooËrmed,  it  ia  time  to  give  np  dancing." 


.,v..^i,  Luu  more  voiuiniiKHis 

AI)1k';   Barnit'l,  witli  the  coiaiiion  objoct  i»f 
lievoliition  aiul  ull  the  horrors  cnnst'(HR'iit  < 
<»r  il  coiispirac'V  dclilicrutcly   j>laiiUL'd  and   c 
(.'ont  i lient  of  Kiir()j>c  by  an  Onler  uf  Inlid 
of  secret  societies,  planiied  to  destroy  ull  th 
altars,  and  completely  upset  the  establishe 
The  Society  to  which  this  scheme  was  ascrib 
of  Tht  Iliuminatû     They  were  supposed  to 
everywhore.     The  Kantian  philosophy  was  c 
mentfl.     Indeod,  more  or  less,  every  union  o 
▼ariety  of  thought,  opposed  to  monarchy  and- 
it  the  suspicion  of  *'  Illumination."     And  of 
evil  the  founder  and  archdeacon  was  Adam  W 
I  foimd  that  this  notorious  man  was  leading  i 
Gotha,  I  determined  to  call  on  hiuL     On  ei 
I  remarked  that  he  was  both  embarrassed  anc 
was  not  till  I  had  introduced  myself  as  one  ai: 
though  I  knew  of  him  only  from  his  enemies, 
willing  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me. 
leave,  be  even  invited  me  to  repeat  my  visi 
him  three  time&     He  franklj  told  me  that  I 
house  through  the  stupidity  of  a  servant-gir 
on  the  point  of  tummg  away  for  it  ;  but  he  h 
on  account  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  froc 
He  said  he  held  in  abhorrence  ail  travellers  w 
tinent  calls,  and  especially  Ëngliahmen.     He  ^ 
the  curiosity  of  such  men.     But  my  candor  ai 
rendered  him  willing  to  make  an  exception 

Rftyifiy  this  hft  wo«    *»'»-' 
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himsclf  of  the  resonrceB  which  he  acqnired  through  hia  coq- 
nection  with  them.  And  he  did  form  a  secret  Ordsr  at  a  time 
wheii,  espccially  in  the  South  of  Uennany,  an  open  expression 
of  free  opinions  would  bave  endangered  Liberty,  and  perhapa 
life.  Tliat  the  end  waa  good  according  to  his  firet  intention, 
and  that  therc  waa  at  ail  times,  perhape,  a  mixture  of  good- 
nesa  in  his  motives,  niay  reaaonably  he  conceded.  Many  emi- 
nent  nien  (Baron  Knigge  waa  ono  of  the  ablest)  attached  them- 
aelvea  to  tjie  Order.  It  bas  alirays  been  aaid  that  Maxîmiliaa, 
the  firat  king  of  BaTaria,  was  favorable  ta  it  ;  nor  doea  tbo 
hiatory  of  his  reign  contradlot  the  report.  The  Cbiircb,  the 
courtiers,  and  the  aristocraoy  were,  hovever,  too  powcrful  for 
tbe  conspirators.  The  society  «ras  broken  up,  a  fiercc  pereo- 
cntion  arose,  and  Weishaupt  waa  bappy  in  making  bis  escape, 
and  obtaining  tbe  protection  of  tbe  learned  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  and  the  Ducheas.  When  I  saw  bim  be  waa  ahout  fifty- 
eix  yeors  of  âge,  and  bia  appearanoa  was  in  no  respect  propots- 
sesaing  ;  his  featurea  were  coarse,  bis  voice  banb,  and  bis 
mannera  abnipt  and  awkward.  But  hia  conversation  mode  a 
«trong  impression  on  my  mind.  He  sbowed  no  great  anxiety 
to  vindicate  himaelf  agaiust  tbe  prevailing  opinion  respecting 
bim,  or  to  dwell  on  those  sentiments  whicb  would  be  most 
likely  to  gain  popular  favor  ;  on  the  contrary,  be  uttered  tbings 
whicb  it  requirea  boldnesa  and  indifférence  to  evil  report  to 
eipresa.  Among  his  aayings,  one  waa  deltvered  with  peculiar 
emphasis  r  "  One  of  my  tests  of  character  is  wbat  a  mon  says 
abolit  principtt.  A  weak  man  is  always  talking  of  acting  on 
principle.  An  able  man  does  always  tbe  right  thing  at  tbe 
right  moment,  and  therein  he  showa  himself  to  be  able."  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  thore  are  occasions  when  it  is 
foobab  to  be  jiist.  He  took  a  desponding  view  of  human  life, 
and  aeemed  to  think  bunian  aociety  unimprovabla  No  won- 
der!  He  bad  himaelf  fUled  aa  a  reformer,  and  tberefbre 
thought  no  one  else  conld  euoceed.  He  said,  "  Tbere  is  but 
one  Bchoolmaater  whose  teaching  is  always  effectuai,  —  Nec«B- 
BÎty.  Evil  fiourishes  till  it  deatroya  itaelf.  So  tt  waa  with 
Popery  ;  so  it  will  be  with  monarcby."  And  he  added,  aome- 
what  difTusely,  that  there  is  a  oonatant  intercbange  of  pro- 
gressive evil  and  partial  reform.  I  said,  I  could  not  believe 
tbat  bie  view  waa  a  correct  one.  He  smiled  and  said,  "  You 
are  quite  right  ;  if  you  can  belp  it,  don't  believe  it."  I  said, 
"  You  would  not  teacb  tbis  to  your  children."  —  "  If  I  attempt- 
ed  it,"  he  anawered,  "  I  abould  not  succeed.    The  young,  with 


,    _ .^.ii.T    ail  IIIC  KtiltlSticS  ( 

lîiit  thc  vast  extension  of  éducation  since 
has  rendered  this  leaniinjj:  of  less  importance 
then.  lie  is  said  to  hâve  been  an  admire 
This  is  natural  with  his  peculiar  habit  of  tl 
Frcnch  charactcr  he  professed  great  conter 
English  high  admiration.  To  poetry  and  the 
indiffèrent. 

At  the  Easter  recess  of  1804,  the  studcnts 
ened  to  leave  the  University,  unless  the  dema 
morial  were  oomplied  with,  took  their  depai 
their  studies  elsewhere.  Jena  sccmed  désertée 
the  greater  number  of  my  younger  friends  a 
A  larçe  proportion  of  them  repaired  to  the  recc 
UniTersity  of  WUrzburç. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  myself,  that, 
I088,  I  beôune  intimate  with  one  for  whom,  of 
acquaintance,  I  hâve  felt  the  warmcst  regard  : 
Ton  KnebeL     He  was  at  the  time  just  sixty  jei 
bad  a  fine  militaiy  figure,  and  his  temper  and 
much  better  adapted  to  arms  than  to  schola 
tastes  were  literarv.     A  Franconian  nobleman  1 
tered  early  into  the  service  of  Prussia,  and  'w 
tinder  the  great  Frederick.     But  the  rcstraints 
tion  of  a  military  life  were  répugnant  to  him.  1 
intensely,  and  even  wrote  verses.     On  a  joum< 
cidentally  mado  through  Weimar,  when  under  i 
of  the  Duchess-Dowager  Amelia,  he  had  the  ^ 
make  himself  acceptable  to  the  Duchess  Régent 
trom  the  Kin^  of  Pnia«î«  k?»  j:~^»^ 
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Enebel,  therefore,  waa  a  porticipator  in  ail  those  acte  of  ex- 
travagance of  which  public  report  was  so  full,  and  wbich  hâve 
foimed  a  Bubject  for  so  mucli  political  and  literary  gossip. 
When  his  pupil  died,  which  waa  in  a  few  yeara,  he  had  a  pen- 
sion alloired  him,  with  the  rank  and  emolumenta  of  a  Major  ;  and 
thiiB  he  was  sufficieutly  provided  for  till  the  end  of  his  days. 
Re  was  nithout  the  eaxlj  troining  of  the  Bcholor  aad  the 
habits  of  the  literory  man  ;  but  he  had  the  tastes  of  a  délicate 
organization,  and  aÛ  the  feeiings  of  a  man  of  honor  and  re- 
fined  senaibility,  with  a  cholerîc  tempérament.  Hia  scnse  of 
honor  rendered  him  veiy  reserved  on  ail  matters  eonnected  with 
the  Court,  especially  with  the  Duke  and  Goethe.  That  sensé 
of  honor  at  the  same  ttme  aJso  kept  him  aloof  from  the  Court. 
Whilc  ho  ahared  the  admiration  which  was  univeraallj  felt  to- 
wards  Goethe,  there  waa  something  which  prevonted  tlie  perfeot 
féeling  of  cordiality  which  exiated  between  Herder  and  hiio- 
aelf.  In  that  division  of  literary  men  at  Weimar,  which  placed 
Goethe  and  Schiller  at  the  bead  of  one  set,  and  Wieland  and 
Herder  at  the  head  of  the  other,  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  which  Enebel  attached  himself. 

His  own  taste  led  him  to  occupy  himself  with  transtationn. 
He  publiahed  a  German  version  of  the  "  Elogiea  of  Proper- 
tius,"  and  devoted  many  yeara  of  his  lifo  to  tho  production  of 
H  German  Lucretius.  In  the  coursa  of  his  studies  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  critical  taste  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field,  whose  text  he  adopted  ;  and  it  added  not  a  littlo  to 
my  merit  in  his  eyea,  that  I  had  known  Wakefîetd.  EHe- 
giao  tendemess  and  sententioua  wisdom  were  the  directions 
which  hia  faculty  of  verse-making  took.  He  was  a  moral 
poet,  and  full  of  "  uatural  piety,"  to  bcorov  Bacon's  expres- 
sion. 

From  the  moment  of  my  being  known  to  Enebel,  I  became 
intimatd  in  his  house.  There  was  none  into  which  I  went 
with  Bo  much  pleasuro,  and  Koebel  seemcd  to  receive  no  one 
with  so  much  satisfaction.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  leam  from 
me  in  flngUsh  literature,  and  I  from  him  in  German.  Though 
our  opportunities  of  intercourse  lasted  but  a  short  time,  I 
yet  attached  greater  value  to  his  acquaintance  than  any 
other  I  formed  in  Germany,  He  had  not  the  meana  of  giv- 
ing  expenaivo  entertainmenta,  nor  waa  it  the  custom  in 
Jena  to  givo  them  ;  but  ho  was  by  nature  libéral  and  moat 
gentlemanly  in  ail  his  feellugs.  He  waa  an  object  of  uni- 
Tersal  love. 


..  ....»u  ..uiiics  witti  the  Mîijo; 

inqiiire  Jiftcr  luy  lieiilth  ;  and  I  fiiul  tlwit 
coine.      We  soiiiotinies   rejid  Sh;ikes[)earo, 
îilxmt  Lueretius.      Bv  wluit  liicky  misUikc  1 
Mîijor  looks  ou  me  as  a  Philohgy  lays  scrup 
before  me,  and  listeiis  to  me  with  an  attenti 
interuallj  blush.     He  is  chatty,  lias  scen 
literary  men,  and  relates  his  anecdotes  wh 
is  this  ail.     A  few  ycars  sincc  he  married  s 
amiable  woman,  just  half  as  old  as  himself. 
naïve  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  they  ofU 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child  than  of  h\ 
He  has  besides  a  forward  élever  boy  of  ten, 
very  well  entertain  myself.     Thus  it  needs 
mine  that  in  this  house  I  am  quite  happy  ; 
prime  enjoyment  this  winter,  —  a  new  tie 
persons  of  so  excellent  a  charactcr  as  Majo 
themselves  to  me,  I  am  always  led  to  inquire 
and  that  eut  of  true  modesty,  for  it  seems  a 
And  in  this  case  it  lies  more  in  the  virtues  of 
me.     He  loves  the  society  of  those  to  whom  h 
thing.     And  my  hetters  hère  are  not  of  that 
real  scholars  hâve  not  time,  and  hâve  too  n: 
I  am  a  man  of  leisure.     I  am  frank,  and  as 
myself,  so  others  can  take  liberties  with  me. 
main  point  is,  we  ride  one  hobby-horse,     I  knc 
friendship  so  productive  as  this.     I  should  i 
M^jor  Knebel  is  in  other  respects  a  most 
genorous  and  sincère,  —  a  courtier  without  fal 
without  frivolitv.     Tho  <«--' 


.X     i» 
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"  Reynard  the  Foi,"  thotigh  it  ia  alreody  contùncd  in  my 
frlend  Naylor'a  tranalatioii  of  that  worlt.  One  day,  at  Kncbel'B 
hoiiBo,  Herder  said  to  Goethe,  "  Do  you  know  that  wo  hâve 
in  tho  German  langiinge  au  epic  poem  with  aa  much  poetry  in 
it  aa  the  '  Odyssey,'  and  more  ph Joeophy  î  " 

When  "  Reineke  Fuchs  "  was  named,  Goethe  said  he  hod 
becn  dcterred  from  looking  into  it,  hy  îts  beiog  publishcd  by 
Gottsched,  a  sort  ofevil  apirit  who  presided  over  tho  infant 
geniua  of  German  lïteraturc  in  tho  eightecnth  century.  Goethe, 
however,  took  the  book  away  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Carlabad, 
where  he  (requently  pasaed  the  aummer  ;  and  in  a  fevr  weeka 
he  wrote  to  Herder  that  his  version  of  "  Reiucke  "  in  hexamo- 
ten  was  in  the  presa. 

To  Boflen  the  painfiil  effect  of  taking  leaye  at  once  of  a 
number  of  high-epirited  and  generoua  young  men,  I  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  Wûrzburg.  On  two  points,  more- 
over,  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  eicited  :  firat,  as  to  how 
the  Deigm  of  Paulus  would  amalgamate  with  the  Romonism 
of  the  Bavarian  aborigines  ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  pccu- 
liar  character  of  a  Jenaer-Burache  was  fîied  to  tho  Boil,  or 
might  be  transplanted  by  so  numerous  a  colony  to  the  Maxi- 
milian  schooL 

At  the  request  of  my  new  friend  Knebel,  I  poBtponed  my 
joumey  from  the  8th  to  the  lOth  of  September,  in  order  to 
accompany  hia  friend,  Herr  von  Holzschuhcr.  He  waa  a 
patricion  of  the  impérial  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  I  found  him 
a  most  amiable  and  obliging  man.  Hia  station  and  exterior 
fignrc  did  not  seem  promising  for  a  long  expédition  on  foot  ; 
bnt,  DotwithBtaiiding  his  ahrivelled,  awarthy  face,  alender 
limba,  and  ahuffling  gait,  he  had  an  inbom  uobiUty  of  legs 
that  secured  my  esteem,  and  ennhied  him  to  accomplish  from 
twelve  to  fburteen  leagues  a  day  during  the  short  time  we 
were  togcther. 

My  réception  at  WiJrzburg  waa  a  veiy  cordial  one,  and  I 
found  myaelf  an  object  of  interest  to  mnny  former  Jena 
atudents,  who  crowded  ronnd  me  to  hear  tidings  of  a  place 
they  loTcd  more  than  thcir  prido  would  allow  thcm  to  con- 
fess.  When  I  repaired  to  my  inn,  my  companiona,  bent  on 
fun,  lîrged  me  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  playing  off  a  trîck  on  a 
a  foolish  landlord.  Indeed,  without  preparing  me  for  what 
tbey  were  going  to  do,  they  introduced  me  to  him  at  once  as 
the'ilIiiBtrions  philosopher  Fichte.  The  man  was  so  egregious 
a  simpleton,  that  the  toak  on  my  part  waa  an  easy  one.  My 
_       6«  -  -  i 


Miiirur  oi   nis  îelicity,  a  young  Catholic  pri 
tlio  Arch-chîinccllor,  the   Kloctor   Dalbor;^. 
had   loft  nie,  and  whiMi  I  was   quito   alono, 
came  to  me  for  the  second  tinie,  and  be^'.ired 
of  a  few  words  in  private  with  tho  great  it 
might  innocently  indemnify  myself  for  my  ti 
Bome  of  his  sentiments.    "  Pray,"  said  I,  *'  m 
people  are  awaj,  Ict  us  talk  openly.     Mcn 
understand  cach  othcr.     How  is  it  that  e 
philosophie  tnm  of  mind  can  submit  to  tl 
Roman  Catholic  System  t    How  do  you  dare 
ophyl"     He  assumed  a  look  that  Hogarth 
rowed,  and  said  :  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Her 
is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  feel  the  yoke, 
protestants  ;  but  we  are  poor,  and  submit  f 
maintenance.      But  I  assure  you  we  are  n 
than  you  are  aware  of."     And  then  he  said 
conoeit  :  **  Perhaps,  after  ail,  we  do  not  belio 
88  you.     In  secret  we  are  very  enlightened. 
which  he  went  on  prevented  me  from  fcclin 
the  joke  to  which  I  was  a  party.     I  hâve  n 
saying  what  he  supposed  would  recommend  1 
able  opinion.     I  inquired  al)out  the  disputée 
betwcen  the  King  and  tho  Bishop  (of  Wurzl 
firom  his  aocount,  which  now  I  could  bcliev 
that  he  and  his  brcthren  were  anxious  to  st 
two  powers  ;  for  to  the  one  they  owed  their 
to  the  other  their  derical  character.     The  ne) 
feaaor  Fichte  paid  his  bill,  and  took  up  his  ab 
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Id  the  preaent  inatance  the  criminal,  tiaving  rapidly  pcrformed 
certain  religiouti  rites  bclow,  whiuh  I  did  not  Hee,  waa  blind- 
fuldcd,  ftnd,  with  a  cnicifii  in  bis  hand,  led  hy  two  men  to 
the  raised  ground,  and  tbera  placed  in  a  choir.  The  execii- 
tioner  then  atcpped  irum  bebind,  holding  a  broad  sword  under 
bis  vloak,  and  in  an  instant,  with  a  back-haiided  blow,  sevcred 
the  bead  from  the  body.  ïhe  beadlesa  tnink  remained  in  the 
chair  umnored,  as  if  notbing  bad  happetied.  A  Capuchin 
monk  then  came  forward,  ttnd,  lifting  up  a  huge  cruciïix,  et- 
claimed,  "  See,  my  friands,  that  thing  which  vas  a  tnaji  eits 
there,  and  ail  beëause  be  negtected  going  to  confession."  A 
Protestant  in  Uke  cu^sumstances  would  bare  ascribed  the 
catastrophe  to  the  Tiolation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  addi-ess 
wbich  followed  was  delivered  with  éloquence,  and,  though  dis- 
guBting  to  me,  waa,  I  felt,  well  adapted  to  impreaa  the  iiurt  of 
audience  collected  to  hear  it. 

I  spent  two  da,ya  visiting  varions  acquaintancea,  and  both 
dajB  I  had  great  pleaeurc  io  dining  with  Profeasor  Paiilus,  an 
agreeable  companion,  very  acute  as  well  aa  olear-headed, 
Whatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  of  his  Chmtianity,  which 
is  not  80  favorable  now  os  it  waa  then,  I  see  no  reason  to 
withhold  the  acknowledgment  of  his  pcrfect  sincerity  and 
integrity.  He  claimed  the  character  of  a  Christian  Pro- 
fesser, and  this  during  hia  long  academicat  life  waa  not  denied 
him  by  any  officiai  coUeague,  though  refuscd  to  him  by  con- 
trovcrstal  adversaries.  I  leamed  from  him  tbat  Scbelling  had 
ftlready  lost  the  fevor  of  the  govemment,  and  tbat  a  stniggle 
of  parties  was  going  on  which  threatened  (and  aoon  produced 
îte  effect  on)  the  infant  University.* 

The  hope  of  being  able  to  render  Bcrvico  to  a  friend  cauned 
mo  to  extend  my  tour  to  Hcidelberg  and  Carlsnihe.  Of  the 
former  I  need  not  speak  ;  the  latter  did  not  please  me.  The 
town  is  bnilt  in  the  shape  of  a  fon,  the  palace  forming  the 
handle,  and  the  streets  radiating  from  it.  Of  the  famona 
Bergstraaae  I  will  only  say,  tbat  I  never  felt  more  atrongly 
the  eâèct  of  aceneiy  in  ^ving  atrengtb  and  résolution.     It  is 

•  Il  Bhonld  ba  not  m/mif,  bnt  rrjmnaeenl.  Th*  Univeolty  of  Wflribnr([ 
TTM  origiDsllv  esWblÎBbed  in  ]403,"biit,  hnvin)t  ooiued  to  eiist,  wm  re-ostab- 
litihcd  in  15^1;  uid  an  atlompt  wa»  mode  aC  (ho  begitiniiii;  of  the  pnsFQt 
ceiiluTy  ta  wtden  It*  Influence  bv  the  ippainlinsiit  of  >eveni1  very  cmiiieTit 
profesion;  and  it  ««etin  that  »  t'roteitanl  élément  wns  introduced  in  Ihs 
thmlocicHl  «taff  of  profeasom.  At  tba  praunt  lime  Wiiriburjr  le  a  Rranan 
CnthoUc  nnlvenitjr.  The  Protentant  univprsity  of  Bavaria  r*  that  of  ErUit- 
gen,  at  whlah  k  largs  proportioD  of  tha  itndenta  an  thaolocIckL 


A  liuciufu  onc  ]x*iicli-trce   «taiidin^ 

pies  wcTc  not  knockt'd  down,  but  cuivi 
by  onc  by  incuns  of  un  instrument  conib: 
basket. 

Wliile  I  was  on  this  littlo  tour  Buonftpa 
Mayence,  of  which  ail  the  papcrs  wcre  full. 
the  prevailiDg  timidity  of  thc  pcoplc  in  exp 
ions.     I  never  met  with  an  indiTidual  who 
in  his  favor,  but  no  ono  venturcd  to  spca 
alone  talked  freely,  and  I  could  see  that  pec 
power  of  saying  what  I  liked.     Ono  ovcn 
d'hoto,  I  was  rattling  away  as  usiiail,  whcn  a 
who  sat  next  me  asked  whcre  I  was  goin^ 
foot  to  Frankfort."     Hc  took  me  by  the  han 
of  one  about  to  ask  a  serions  favor,  beggcd 
between  him  and  bis  wife  in  thcir  carriage. 
heart  good,"  he  said,  **  to  tiilk  with  an  Englif 
Tile  pcoplo  and  their  vile  £mpcror,  who  bave 
into  such  misery.     I  am  from  Berne  ;  my  s 
1er."  —  "  Probably  of  the  family  of  the  great 
said.     '*The  same."     The  request  was  secoi 
nice  little  wife,  who  had  hardly  ever  bcfore 
native  place.     I  enjoyed  my  drive  with  n 
panions,  and  the  first  day  after  our  arrivai  a 
voted  to  theuL     I  then  spcnt  foiur  days  i 
several  acquaintance.     But  my  visit  was  t 
than  satisfying,  and  led  to  a  rcflection  whic 
sions  bas  foreed  itself  on  me,  and  which  I  thi 
bere.     It  is  this,  the  sentiments  we  enterta 
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plrtutd  me  fhiê  time  hetfer  thon  befort.  Kow  I  TDKJ  venture  to 
meotiou  Bottina,  vho  bas  since  gained  a  Ëuropean  uotorietj 
&t  least  VVhea  I  tirât  came  to  Frankfort  she  was  a  short, 
stoiit,  rompiug  giri,  the  joungeat  and  leaxt  agreeablQ  of 
Madttine  do  la  Kuche's  grandchildren.  Shs  was  always  coii' 
Bidcred  a  waywtinl,  unmanageable  creaturo.  I  recollect  èeeing 
her  olimb  apple-trees,  and  she  was  a  great  rattling  talker.  I 
recolleot  also  heariDg  hcr  apeak  in  terme  of  extravagant  ad' 
miration  of  the  Mignon  of  Uoethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
Claaping  bcr  handa  ovcr  her  boaom,  ahe  said,  "  1  always  lie 
thas  when  in  bed,  in  imitation  of  Mignon."  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  her  for  many  yeais,  when  there  appeared  "  Ooetbes 
Briefwechsel  mit  einem  Kinda  "  (Correspondeuce  of  Goethe 
with  ft  Child).  In  tbia  bock  Bettina  wishes  to  bave  it  thaught 
that  sbe  was  so  much  an  objeat  of  interest  to  Goethe,  that  he 
framed  sonnets  out  of  her  letten.  My  fiiend  Friti  Schloaser 
Rays  he  is  moat  certain  that  thèse  lottera  wera  not  written  at 
tfae  date  they  bear,  but  are  mère  inventions  founded  on  the 
sonnets.  My  acquaintance  at  Fiankfort  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  not  opposed  by  the  &mily. 

On  the  way  back  to  Jena  I  pasaed  tbrough  Fulda,  the  rési- 
dence of  a  prince  biehop,  and  saw  a  play  entitled  "  Ubie 
lAuue,"  by  Kotzebiie.  I  thonght  it  did  not  justify  the  epi- 
gram  mado  upon  it  by  À.  W.  Schli^^  :  — 


I  risited  one  Salzmann,  a  famoiia  practical  pédagogue,  who 
bas  eatablishcd  a  lar^  and  distinguished  seminary  at  Schnep- 
fenthal.*  Tbia  Salzmann  bas  niade  himself  generally  known 
by  the  very  elaborato  and  Bolicitous  attention  he  pays  to  the 
gymnastical  part  of  éducation,  by  the  anti-disciplinarian  prin- 
ciples,  and  1^  the  universal  tendency  and  direction  of  the 
Studtes.  I  aaw  that  the  boys  were  healthy,  happy,  and  coura- 
geons.  And  Salzmann  aecmcd  to  havc  siicceedcd  in  the  dlffi- 
calt  taak  (which  the  French  hare  fbund  impnu^icablc)  of 
giving  liberty  and  reprcasing  licentiousneae.  The  boys  are  on 
no  occasions  etnick,  —  thia  ia  a  fundamental  law.  Ânothcr  is 
to  give  them  freedom  in  everything  not  obvioualy  dangerous. 
They  botnnize  and  etudy  natural  hiatory,  and  t^e  long  jour- 
neya  with  their  preccptora  on  foot  over  tbe  mountaina.  They 
olimb  treea,  jump  over  hedgcs,  swim,  skato,  &c.,  &c,  and,  as  f^ 

■  A  TlUage  DMT  WalUnlu<u«ii,  In  Uu  Dncb;  of  SAxa-Coburg-Ooth^ 
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as  gênerai  culture  of  the  active  powers  is  concemed,  there  is 
much  to  be  applauded,  but  I  fear  solid  learning  is  neglected, 
and  the  institution  is  not  without  affectation,  and  evcn  what 
looks  like  quackery.  A  newspaper  is  printed  hcre  containing 
a  historj  of  ail  remarkable  occurrences,  prizes  given,  incidents 
in  the  house,  exercises  performed,  visits  of  strangers,  «kc.  With 
edifying  improvemcnts,  Salzmann  translated  Mary  Wollstône- 
crafl's  "  Rights  of  Women,"  and  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
her.  One  of  her  children's  books  is  a  translation  of  a  work  by 
him. 

After  my  retum,  Knebel  was  anxious  to  take  me  to  Weimar 
to  see  his  sister,  govemess  to  the  Hereditary  Princess,  and  also 
Fraiilein  von  Geckhausen,  the  Hofdame  to  the  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger.  We  went  on  the  27th  of  October.  I  had  the  honor  of 
sipping  chocolaté  in  the  présence  of  the  young  Princess.  I  also 
visited  Frau  von  WoUzogen,  SchiUer's  wife's  sister,  afterwards 
his  biographer,  and  1  witnessed  the  performance  of  "  Turan- 
dot."  ♦  This  fairy  taie,  by  Schiller,  an  imitation  of  Gozzi,  is 
not  considerod  one  of  his  great  works  ;  but  it  proved  vereatility 
of  tident,  and  affordod  an  opportunity  of  trying  an  experiment. 
It  was  played  with  masksy  and  certainly  gave  pleasure  as  soon 
as  the  spectators  were  reconciled  to  the  novelty.  At  each  per- 
formance, for  some  time,  the  interest  was  enhanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  riddles,  by  which  the  Chinese  Princess  tried 
the  skill  of  her  unwelcome  lover. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
at  one  time  threatened  me  with  serions  conséquences,  but 
which  eventually  was  of  service  to  me  by  occasioning  my 
introduction  to  the  Duchess.     Of  ail  the  Jena  professors,  the 

most  unpopular  was  E .     He  had  the  ear  of  the  Grand 

Duke,  but  was  disliked  both  by  his  coUeagues  and  the  stu- 
dents.  He  lecturcd  this  session  on  Homer  and  the  Roman 
satirists.  One  of  the  students  had  put  into  my  hands  a  com- 
mentary  on  Horace,  from  which  we  saw  that  the  Professer  read 

page  after  page.     As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over,  and  E 

had  left  the  room,  I  called  ont  to  the  students,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
will  read  you  the  lecture  over  again,"  and  began  reading  ;  I  was 

a  little  too  soon,  E was  within  hearing,  and  rushed  back  to 

the  room.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  I  was  cited  before  the 
Prorector.  It  was  reported  that  I  should  be  sent  away,  that  is, 
receive  the  connlium  abeundL     My  friend  Knebel  took  up  my 

*  Turandot,  Prinzessin  von  China.     Ein  tragikomiaohes  Mahrchen  nach 
Gozzi. 
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cause  zealauBly.  The  Prorector  iaterrogAted  me,  and  I  related 
to  him  ail  that  I  could.  In  the  Senate,  my  chief  frieud  waa  the 
great  juriat  Thibaut,  who,  ueit  to  Savigny,  waa  one  of  the  great 
luw  autboritieB  of  the  day  Lu  Germany.      I  Hoon  learoed  that 

E had  aucceeded  in  miarepresenting  the  affair  ;  and  from 

Thibaut  I  received  the  advice  to  draw  up  a  formai  statement, 
and  présent  it  to  the  Prorector,  vîth  the  request  that  he  would 
lay  it  before  the  Senate.  This  I  did  ;  and  1  added  a  letter  from 
a  Btudent  corroborating  every  important  fact,  eepecially  the  fact 

that  E had  merely  read  from  HaTcrkamp.    The  Senate  re- 

queated  the  Professor  to  eend  in  hie  anavrer.  Thibaut  said  that 
for  hia  owu  part  he  would  never  consent  to  my  receiving  the 
consilium,  —  for  either  I  ought  to  be  expelled  with  infamy  aa  a 
liar,  or  I  had  told  the  trutb,  and  then  the  leas  said  about  the 

matter  the  better.     It  vas  discovered  that  E was  gone  to 

Weimar,  with  the  object  it  wus  believed  of  obtaining  a  Ducal 
opder  for  my  removal  ;  therefore  my  frienda  resolved  to  intro- 
duce  me  to  the  Grand  Ducheas. 

The  Prorector  affected  to  be  my  fnend,  and  said  the  matter 
sbould  be  made  up  by  the  merely  nominal  punishment  of  a 
rustication  for  two  days.  l  aaid  I  ehould  aubmit  to  do  pun- 
iahœent  If  tbere  were  a  aentcnce  against  me,  1  should  appeal 
to  the  Duke  ;  and  if  that  dîd  not  avail,  I  should  leuve  the 
.  University,  and  send  a  printed  copy  of  my  Btatemont  to  ail 
the  other  Uuiversities.  In  my  papcr,  I  stated  that  if  1  were 
accuaed  of  making  a  false  chai^  of  plagioriam,  I  plcdged  my- 
Belf  to  prove  the  charge.  The  Professor  never  auswcrcd  my 
mémorial  j  and  ao  the  matter  ended. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  it  took  me  to  Weimar.  The 
Dowager  Duchesa  Amelia,  a  nièce  of  Frederick,  King  of 
PruBsia,  waa  a  very  auperior  womao  ;  and  German  literaturo 
is  under  infinité  obligationg  to  her.  Sho  waa  the  eapccial  pa- 
troneas  of  Wieland  and  Herder,  but  waa  honored  by  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  indeed  by  cvery  one.  The  firat  day  I  dined  with 
her  I  fett  aa  much  at  my  eaae  as  the  laat  Wielûid  waa  always 
at  her  table.  On  the  présent  occasion  she  desired  me  to  be  at 
the  théâtre  in  Schiller's  box.  I  called  on  him,  and  went  with 
bis  party.     The  Duchesa  came  and  stood  next  me,  and  chatted 

with  me.     E waa  in  the  pit,  and  it  waa  supposed  the  sight 

of  me  muBt  hâve  taken  away  his  laat  hope  of  aucceas.  At  ail 
efenta,  ail  appréhension  on  my  account  waa  removed  early  in 
the  new  year  by  my  public  appearance  under  the  Duchesa 
Don-ager'a  protection. 
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H.  C.  R  To  His  Brotheb* 

March  2, 1805. 

The  Duchess  is  certaînly  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the 
German  princesses,  aud  is  not  unworthy  of  being  a  nièce  of 
Frederick  II.  At  the  théâtre  I  saw  the  wonder  of  the  North, 
and  the  object  of  every  one's  idolatrj  hère,  —  the  hereditary 
Princess  of  Saxe-Weimar.  As  my  résidence  hère  has  given 
you  an  intcrest  in  everything  that  concerna  our  Lttle  court,  I 
take  for  granted  that  you  arc  not  ignorant  that  a  few  months 
since  our  Hereditary  Prince  brought  home  his  bride,  —  the 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  daughter  of  PauL  AU 
tongues  are  lavish  of  her  praise,  and  indeed  she  seems  to  be 
really  an  extraordiuary  person.  She  is  young,  and  possesses  a 
most  cultivated  mind  and  accomplished  address.  I  stood  by 
her  somc  time,  and  smiled  at  myself  at  remarking  the  eifect 
she  had  on  me, —  since,  excellent  as  I  doubt  not  she  is,  I  am 
still  sensible  that  the  strange  sensation  I  felt  at  hearing  her 
say  common  thinga  was  priucipally  occasioned  by  the  magio  of 
title  and  name. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

GERMANT. 1605. 

JN  1805  Jena  was  to  sustain  a  fresh  losa  in  the  departure 
of  Voss,  to  whom  a  pension  of  1,000  dollars  a  year  was 
Bred  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  living  at  Heidelberg. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  came  to  live  at  Weimar  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hare  Naylor,  whom  I  found  a  veiy  valuable  addition  to 
my  circle  of  acquamtance.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Whig 
Bishop  Hare,  and  she  the  daughter  of  Bishop  Shipley,  brother 
of  the  patriotic  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  whom  Erskine  defended  in 
the  prosecution  for  publishing  Sir  W.  Jones's  fomous  Dialogue. 
The  Hare  Naylors  had  young  children,  of  whom,  at  the  time  I 
am  writing,  the  Archdeacon  Julius  is  the  only  survivor.  Miss 
Flaxman  lived  with  them  as  govemess.* 

I  hâve  now  to  mention  an  event  which  cast  its  shadow  far 

•  Vide  Momoir  of  Julfn»  Hare  preflxed  to  the  last  édition  of  "  Ouesses  Rt 
Troth."  The  property  of  Hantmonceax  came  into  the  Naylor  familv  in  1701, 
and  was  sold  by  Francis  Hare  Naylor  in  1807.  The  name  Nfaylortherêforo  was 
oonbtlen  asBomed  by  Francis  Haro  in  order  to  inherit  thls  pfopertj. 
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and  wide,  but  especioUy  over  the  aeighborhood  of  Weîmar, — 
the  death  of  Schiller. 

It  has  fl^uently  beeu  to  me  a  subject  of  regret  that  durÎDg 
m;  reBideuce  at  Jena  I  did  uot  take  more  pains  to  be  received 
into  the  aociet;  of  the  great  poets  of  Weimar.  I  saw  Schiller 
occaaionally,  as  well  as  the  others  ;  but  I  did  not  pusb  inyself 
into  their  notice.  This  indeed  I  caonot  regret  The  only 
conversation  I  recoUect  having  had  with  Schiller  arose  from 
my  asking  whether  he  did  not  know  Euglish,  as  I  saw  German 
tmoslatioas  of  Shakespeare  among  bis  books.  He  said  :  "  I 
hftve  read  Shakespeare  in  Engliah,  but  ou  priuciple  not  much. 
tiy  business  in  life  is  to  write  German,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  person  cannot  read  much  in  foreign  languagee  without 
losing  that  délicate  tact  in  the  perception  of  the  power  of 
words  which  is  essential  to  good  writing."  I  aleo  aâkcd  him 
whether  be  vas  acquainted  with  Lillo.  He  satd  he  began  a 
play  founded  on  the  story  of  "  George  Bamwell."  He  thought 
Lighiy  of  Lillo'a  dramatic  talent  I  told  him  tbe  story  of 
"  Fatal  CurioBtty,"  which  he  thought  a  good  subjeot  By  the 
by,  Wemer  ader  this  «rote  a  myatical  play  with  the  same 
plot,  and  called  it  "  The  34th  of  February,"  on  which  day, 
for  several  générations,  borriblo  éventa  take  place  in  a  doomëd 
fiunily. 

During  ail  the  time  I  was  at  Jena,  Schiller  was  in  poor 
hcalth,  though  at  this  time  bis  greatest  worke  wcre  produced. 
Bc  lived  in  a  very  retired  way  ;  and  bis  habit  was  to  write  at 
midnight,  taking  a  great  deal  of  cofiee  as  a  stimulant.  The 
report  of  bis  being  in  a  dangeroiia  state  had  already  been 
spread  abroad.  Friday,  the  lOth  of  May,  was  Fries's  last  dny 
at  Jena,  and  as  usual  I  went  with  him  and  othera  to  take 
afler-dinner  coffco  at  Zwatzen.  I  left  the  party  early,  to  keep 
an  engagement  to  drink  tea  with  Kuebel  at  FabreokrUger's. 
'VThilc  I  waa  there  §ome  one  came  in  with  the  news,  —  "  Schil- 
ler ist  todt"  Kuebel  spraug  up,  and  in  a  loud  voice  ex- 
claimed,  whiist  he  etruck  the  table  violeutly,  "  Der  Tod  ist  der 
einzige  dumme  Jung."  It  was  ridicidous  and  patbetic  Dcar 
Knebel's  paasiona  were  alwaya  an  odd  combination  of  fury  and 
tendemesa.  He  loved  Schiller,  and  gave  to  hia  feelinga  immé- 
diate and  UDCOUsidered  expression.  He  hod  no  other  word  fur 
thcm  now  than  the  comic  studcnt  word  of  offeuce,  the  prélude 
to  a  duel,  "  Death  is  the  only  fooL"  I  had  engaged  to  go  to 
a  party  in  honor  of  Fries,  and  I  went  \Ve  atayed  up  late, 
Btudent-Bonga  were  aung,  but  we  could  not  be  glad  ;  for  there 
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was  not  one  of  ub  who  did  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of  Schiller, 
though  perhaps  no  one  was  intimate  with  him. 

I  went  next  day  to  Weimar,  whero  I  remained  tiU  thc  14th. 
I  spent  the  Saturday  in  varions  company,  for  I  had  now  many 
acquaintances.  Schiller's  death  and  character  were  the  sole 
Bubjects  of  conversation.  At  a  party  at  Fraiilein  Geckhau- 
Ben's  I  was  involvcd  in  a  foolish  squabble.  I  said  nngiiardedly, 
"  The  glory  of  Weimar  is  rapidly  passing  away."  One  of  the 
Kammcrherm  (gentlemen  of  the  chaml)er)  was  offended. 
"  AU  the  poets  might  die,"  he  said  angrily,  "  but  the  court  of 
Weimar  would  still  remain."  The  ladies  took  my  part  ;  they 
Baid,  tnily,  that  I  was  of  coiu-se  referring  to  no  court  glory. 
I  was  alluding  to  that  in  which  W^eimar  threw  into  the  shade 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna. 

The  interment  of  Schiller  took  place  by  night  Voss  came 
from  Jena  to  be  one  of  the  bearers.  It  rained  ;  I  was  de- 
pressed,  and  as  there  was  to  be  no  address  or  ceremony,  I  did 
not  attend.     This  I  havo  since  regretted. 

Next  day  I  dined  quietly  with  Mrs.  Hare.  No  one  waa 
with  her  but  MissPlaxman.  I  found  Mrs.  Hare's  conversation 
very  interesting.  She  had  known  Pricstley  ;  and  lent  me  the 
life  of  her  brother-in-law,  Sir  W.  Jones,  of  her  connection  with 
whom  she  was  proud. 

On  tho  13th  I  dined  with  the  Duchess  Dowager.  Wieland 
was  présent,  and  spoke  of  Schiller's  poctical  character,  remark- 
ing,  with  I  believe  perfect  truth,  that  Schiller's  excellence  lay 
more  in  lyrical  poetry  than  in  dramatic  In  référence  to  him- 
self,  Wieland  said  he  was  a  precocious  child.  At  foiu:  years 
of  âge  he  began  Latin  ;  at  eight  imderstood  Cornélius  Nepos 
as  well  aB  if  he  had  written  it  ;  and  at  fourtcen  was  well  ao- 
quainted  with  Horace. 

One  little  incident  I  must  not  forget.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Bhowed  me  a  copy  of  Goethe's  quarto  volume,  "  Winckelmann 
und  sein  Jahrhundert,"  which  she  had  just  received  fi*om  him. 
On  taking  it  into  my  hand,  thero  fell  firom  it  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  a  distich.  I  never  felt  bo  strong  a  temp- 
tation  to  commit  a  thefb.  But  I  brought  away  a  copy  of  the 
lines,  without  stealing  :  — 

"  Frcnndlîch  einpfanc;e  das  Wort  Innt  auRgeAprochner  Verehruxig, 
Das  die  Parze  mir  ra«t  schnitt  von  den  Lippen  hinweg.'* 

[^  Kindly  receive  the  expression  of  londiy  avowed  Teneration, 
Though  from  before  my  lipa  Fat«  nearly  snatched  it  away."] 

That  Goethe's  life  was  in  danger  when  Schiller  died  is  well 
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known  ;  atxd  this  distich  shows  that  sbout  thia  time  his 
"  WincIcelmanD  "  was  written. 

On  the  6th  of  June  I  dined  with  Ûig  Ducheaa  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  found  Wieland  veiy  commuaicatÎTe.  He  spoke  of 
French  literature,  aod  I  aaked  him  to  recommend  Bome  FreDch 
DOTols.  He  aaid,  of  Count  Hamilton  opan  omnia.  He  pniiaed 
eren  the  taies  of  Crébillon,  —  "Le  Sopha,"  "  Ah,  quelle  Conte," 
and  "  Mémoires  d'im  Homme  de  Qualité,"  and  aome  worka  by 
Abbé  Prévost.  He  spoke  also  of  Ëngligh  literature,  to  which 
he  coofeesed  great  obLgationa  I  had  mentioned  that  the  first 
book  I  racoUected  baving  read  was  the  "  Pilgrim'e  Progreas." 
"  That  dclights  me,"  he  said,  "  for  in  that  book  I  learned  to 
read  Eaglish.  Engliah  lit«isture  had  a  great  influence  on  me  ; 
and  your  Puritan  writinga  particularly.  The  firet  book  I  at- 
tempted  to  write  was  an  imitation  of  Mrs.  Rowe's  '  Lettera 
Inm  tbe  Dead  to  the  Living.'  "  This  was  one  of  the  favorite 
books  of  my  own  dear  mother.  Wieknd  went  on  to  aay  : 
"  The  next  work  I  read  was  a  large  didactio  poem  on  Oraoe.  I 
Boid  to  myself,  in  future  no  one  will  apeak  of  Lucretius.  After 
this  I  beràme  aoquainted  with  the  lighter  Engfish  poetry.  I 
mado  my  'Komîsche  Elrzahlungen  '  in  imitation  of  Prior.  I  waa 
fond  of  Gay."  Wieland  thought  Engliah  literature  had  d»- 
clined  stnce  the  âge  of  Queea  Anne. 

On  a  later  occasion  I  saw  still  more  of  Wieland.  It  was 
when  Enebel  took  me  to  Tieflurth,  the  country  résidence  of 
the  DucheBs.  I  rode  with  Wieland  titfà4àe  to  TiefTiuth,  âx>m 
bis  own  house  ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  own  works  with  most  in- 
terestîng  franknesa.  He  considered  his  beat  work  to  be  "  Hu- 
■arion."  He  had  gone  over  it  with  Goethe  line  by  Une.  He 
was  Benuble  tbat  the  characteristio  of  his  prose  style  is  what 
the  Greeka  called  meitvXla,  —  not  mère  chatter,  "  GeBchwtktz," 
but  an  agreeable  difiuseness. 

At  dinner  I  told  him  of  the  new  publication  of  Oleim'i 
Lettets,  and  quoted  a  passage  written  by  Gleim  in  Switzerluid 
when  Wielau4  a  mère  lad,  waa  ataying  at  the  house  of  Bod- 
mer  ;  "  Tbere  is  a  dever  young  man  hère  now  named  Wieland, 
— a  great  talker,  and  a  great  wrtter.  It  is  a  ptty  that,  ne 
one  can  see,  he  will  very  soon  hâve  ezhausted  himsolf."  "  loh 
erschiipft  1  "  ("  I  exhauated  ")  Wieland  cried  ont,  clasping  his 
hands.  "  Well,  well  I  I  am  now  in  my  se  venty -fourth  year 
(or  seventy-third),  and,  by  the  blosaing  of  God,  I  will  atiU  write 
more  than  he  ever  did,  and  it  shall  last  longer  too."  This  he 
■aid  of  the  poet  of  Fiéderick  the  Great,  whom  the  last  gea- 
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eration  uscd  to  regard  as  a  Horace,  and  stiU  more  as  a  T}t- 
tteuH. 

After  dinner  I  rcad  aloud,  among  other  things,  a  good  trans- 
latiou  by  Schmidt  of  '*Auld  Kobin  Gray/'  which  was  niiich 
admired.  Wielaiid  told  us  to-day  of  bis  early  attachmeut  to 
Madame  de  la  liocbe.  Ho  said,  **  It  was  well  it  came  to  uotb- 
ing,  for  we  should  bave  spoiled  eacb  otber." 

Humboldty  tbe  great  travcller,  on  bis  retum  from  Amorica, 
was  presented  to  tbe  £mperor  Napoléon.  Now,  Huuiboldt 
bimself  is  a  sort  of  Buonaparte  among  travcllers,  and  ex])ccted 
to  be  distiugulsbed.  '*  Vous  aimez  la  botanique/'  said  tbe  Ëm- 
peror  to  bim,  '*  et  ma  femme  aussi  *'  ;  and  i)assed  on.  Is  it 
not  admirable  f  Tbere  are  many  occurrences  of  great  and 
little  moment  in  lifo  wbicb  can  only  be  understood  from  tbeir 
relation  to  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  actor.  Was  tbis  address  of 
Buonaparte  bumor,  or  satire,  or  insolence,  or  impertinence  1 
Did  be  deserve  a  kick  or  a  pat  )    Ask  bis  lord  in  waiting. 

At  tbe  close  of  my  résidence  in  Jena  I  becamo  ratber  intî- 
mate  witb  a  woman  wbose  bistory  is  very  remarkable,  especial- 
ly  as  given  by  berself  in  détail.  Tbis  was  Frau  von  EinsiedeL 
Compelled  to  marry  against  ber  will,  sbe  found  ber  husband 
so  imfit  for  a  woman  to  live  witb,  tbat  sbe  feigned  deatb,  and, 
making  ber  escape,  caused  a  log  of  wood  to  be  bnried  in  ber 
stead.  Wben  tbe  trutb  was  discovered,  a  légal  divorce  took 
place,  and  sbe  became  tbe  wife  of  Herr  von  Ëinsicdel,  wbo  bod 
been  tbe  companion  of  ber  fligbt-.  Sbe  gave  me  an  account  of 
ber  strange  adventures,  tbat  I  migbt  not  despise  ber  in  tbe 
distant  country  to  wbicb  I  was  about  to  retum.  Ail  sbe  said 
was  in  language  tbe  most  délicate,  and  was  indicative  of  tbe 
most  refinod  sensibility.  Sbe  was  beld  in  bigb  esteem  by 
Knebel  and  Wieland,  and  retained  tbe  regard  of  tbe  Ducbess 
Dowager.  I  saw  ber  repeatedly  witb  tbe  Ducbess  wben 
sbe  came  to  Jena,  and  took  up  ber  résidence  at  tbe  oastle,  in 
order  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  Craniolc^  by  Dr.  Gall. 

Tbis  science  of  Craniology,  wbicb  keeps  its  place  in  tbe 
world,  tbougb  not  among  tbe  uniTersally  received  sciences, 
was  tben  quite  new.  One  or  two  pamphlets  had  appeared, 
but  tbe  gloss  of  novelty  was  still  upon  it.  Goetbe  deemed  it 
wortby  of  investigation,  and,  wben  a  satire  upon  it  was  put 
into  tbe  form  of  a  drama,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  acted.  Tbe 
Ducbess,  wbo  bad  a  very  active  mind  aud  a  universal  curiosity, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  lecturea^  and  waa  imremitting  in 
her  attendance  at  them. 
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Gall,  vhom  the  Dacfaesa  invited  me  to  meet  at  dinner,  wag 
a  large  man  witb  a  florid  countenauce,  —  of  the  same  général 
complexioD  as  Astley  Cooper  and  Chantray.  Ue  had  sot  beea 
brought  up  in  cultivated  Bociety  ;  and  80  utterly  vanting  in 
tact  was  he,  thut  on  one  occasion,  having  enumerated  the  dif- 
férent organe  on  a  marked  ekull,  he  tvimed  to  the  Duchess 
and  regularly  catechised  her  as  iî  she  had  beea  an  ordinary 
student.  "  What  's  the  name  of  that  organ,  youF  Highneoal" 
She  gave  me  a  very  eigniticant  look,  and  smiled  :  there  was  a 
titter  round  the  table,  and  the  Professor  looked  abaehed.  Uall 
was  attended  by  Spurzheim,  as  his  femulua,  who  received  our 
fee  for  the  lecturee. 

Itoccurred  to  me  that  I  might  make  this  new  science  known 
in  England,  and  aocordingly  I  purcbaeed  of  Spurzheim,  for 
two  Friedriche  d'or,  a  skull  marked  with  the  organa.  I 
bought  alao  two  pamphlets,  one  by  Hnfeland,  and  the  other  by 
Biauhof,  eiplanatory  of  the  System.  And  «oon  afïer  my  re- 
tiim  to  London  I  compiled  ou  the  suhject  a  amatl  volume, 
«hich  was  published  by  Longman.*  The  beat  part  of  the 
book  was  a  happy  motto  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  for  whioh  I 
take  crédit  :  "  Tbe  finger  of  God  hath  left  an  inscription  upon 
ail  his  Works,  not  grapbical  or  compoeed  of  letters,  but  of  their 
several  forma,  constitutions,  parts,  and  operutions,  which,  apt- 
1y  joined  together,  do  make  one  word  that  doth  express  their 
nature."  The  work  itself  excited  hardly  any  public  interest  ; 
but  just  at  the  time  a  new  and  enlarged  édition  of  Rees's 
Cycloptedia  was  coming  out,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
article  on  Craniology  was  copied  from  my  work,  the  source  be- 
iug  suitably  aoknowledged. 

My  stiident  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  —  or  per- 
haps  I  ahould  say  rather  my  llfe  at  Jena,  —  for  I  must  confess 
I  owe  more  to  the  society  1  enjoyed  there  tban  to  what  I 
leamed  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  professora.  My  memoran- 
da  of  my  reading  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  me  a  source  of 
mingled  shame  and  consolation,  —  consolation  that  I  did  not 
whoUy  neglect  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  and  shame  that 
BO  little  of  what  I  read  remaius.  To  German  literature  and 
philoBophy  I  continued  also  to  dévote  a  part  of  my  time.  But 
lattcrly  I  attended  fewer  lectures,  and  read  more  with  irienda 
and  private  tutors. 

•  SomB  Acconnt  of  Dr.  GbH'i  New  Theory  of  Physlopiomy,  fonnded  on 
Uie  Aiiatomy  and  Phyi>o1(>Er  of  tbe  Braln.  uiâ  Uie  Form  of  ths  Skull.  Wllh 
the  Criliul  StHctnre*  of  C.  W.  HuMand,  BL  D.    London:  IjOmbmui  fc  Co. 
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On  the  8th  of  August,  1806,  I  went  to  Weimar  to  take 
leave.  The  Duchess  waa  exccedingly  kind,  as  also  was  Wie- 
land.  When  I  called  on  him  he  was  writing,  and  I  apologized 
for  tho  interruption.  "  I  am  only  copying,"  he  said.  On  my 
expressing  some  surprise  that  he  had  not  an  amanuensis,  ho 
said  :  '^  I  believe  I  hâve  spent  one  sixth  part  of  my  life  in  copy- 
ing,  and  I  hâve  no  doubt  it  bas  had  a  salutary  effect  on  me. 
Having  dcvoted  myself  to  the  composition  of  works  of  imagi- 
nation, copying  has  had  a  sédative  and  soothing  influence,  and 
tended  to  keep  my  mind  in  a  healthy  state."  He  was  then 
copying  one  of  the  comédies  of  Aristophanes.  He  said  he 
meant  to  translate  ail  but  two,  which  he  deemed  untrauslata- 
hle.     One  was  "  Peace  "  ;  the  title  of  the  other  I  foiget. 

On  the  15th  of  August  I  lefb  Jcna.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  come  to  Jena  while  the  ancient  spirit  was  still  alive  and  ac- 
tive, and  I  saw  the  last  not  altogether  insigniflcant  remains  of 
a  knot  of  public  teachers  who  hâve  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
any  university.  I  hâve  seen,  too,  a  galaxy  of  literary  talent 
and  genius,  whioh  future  agès  will  honor  as  the  poetical  oma- 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  place  above  the  more 
showy  but  Icss  sterling  beaux-esprits  of  France  who  flourished 
thirty  or  forty  years  before.  Of  my  leave-taking  at  Jena  I 
will  only  say  that  I  parted  with  no  one  with  so  much  regret 
as  KnebeL  My  ûriend  Voigt  accompanied  me  three  leagues. 
On  the  21st  I  reached  Brimswick,  and  on  the  24th  took  my 
place  in  the  Post-wagen  to  Hamburg.  In  this  joumey  I  had 
a  narrow  oscape  of  being  taken  prisoner.  I  travelled  with  a 
passport,  which  I  had  procured  as  a  Saxon.  I  was  not  with- 
out  anxiety,  for  I  had  to  pass  through  the  French  army,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Through  the  in- 
terposition of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Hamburg  had  been  declared 
neutral  territory  ;  but  I  at  that  time  spoke  German  fluently, 
and  did  not  fear  détection  by  Frenchmen.  A  more  wearisome 
joumey  than  the  one  I  had  now  to  make  cannot  be  found, 
certainly  in  Germany.  One  of  the  passengers  was  a  French- 
man,  who  rendered  himaelf  disagreeable  to  ail  the  rest.  I 
afberwards  found  that  be  was  even  then  in  the  French  service. 
On  the  way  he  and  I  had  two  or  three  rather  angfy  discussions 
in  German.  But  I  was  not  fully  aware  tiU  afterwards  of 
the  péril  I  encountered  in  bis  company.  I  read  occasionally, 
and  as  ofben  as  I  could  walked  forward,  wisbing  there  had  been 
bills  to  g^ve  me  more  opportunity  of  walking.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  bad  gone  on  a  oonaiderable  distance,  wben  I  came  to  a 
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tumpike,  tlie  keeper  of  vhioh  had  a  coantenBnce  vhicb  atruck 
me  aa  remarkably  like  that  of  Erakine.  Two  Boldiera  were 
liding  at  a  diatance.     I  said  Ut  the  man,  "  Who  are  the;  1  " 

"  U«iift<l'armea." 

"  What  aie  they  about  1  " 

"  Looking  after  Buspicîoua  charactera." 

"  Do  you  mean  people  who  havo  no  passes  I  " 

"  Ay,  and  thoee  who  bave  paaaea,  —  EnglIahiAeii  who  try  to 
paas  for  Oermans." 

He  laughed,  and  bo  did  I.  It  vas  évident  he  had  dctelstod 
me,  but  I  waa  in  no  danger  from  hinL  Ue  soid  also  :  "  Perhaps 
thej  are  on  the  lookout  for  aome  one.  They  hâve  their  spies 
everywhere."  This  I  own  made  me  feel  a  lîtûe  u&comfortable, 
and  put  me  ou  my  guaid.  lu  the  ereniDg,  i^ut  six,  the  second 
day ,  we  pasaed  throiigh  Liiueburg,  which  waa  fiill  of  Freuch 
Boldiera.  Ât  length,  about.  1  a.  m.,  we  arrived  at  the  Elbe, 
where  the  military  were  stationed  whoee  duty  it  waa  to  ex- 
amine our  passports.  But  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  riae 
from  bed,  and  we  were  at  once  feriied  over  the  river  to  the 
Hambuig  aide,  wbere  we  were  under  Prussian  protection.  As 
soon  os  ve  were  again  in  the  eaniage,  and  in  motion,  I  felt  un- 
able  to  repress  my  feeling  of  trhimph,  and  enapping  my  finger 
at  tbe  Frenohman,  aaid,  "  Niin,  Herr,  ich  bin  ein  Ëuglandor  " 
("  Now,  sir,  I  am  an  Ënglishmau").  He  did  not  conceal  his 
mortification,  and  said,  "  You  ought  to  hâve  been  taken  pris- 
oncr  for  jour  folly  in  running  aiich  a  risk," — in  which  perhaps 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  Hod  he  discovered  me  a  quorter  of  an 
boiir  before  1  ahould  probably  hâve  been  packed  off  to  Franœ, 
and.kept  prisoner  till  1813.  I  waa  afterwarde  told  by  aever&l 
of  my  fellow-passeogers  that  they  auspected  me,  and  were  ap- 
prehensive  on  my  account. 

At  Hamburg  I  aaw  Iffiand  in  the  comedy  entitled  "Ausa- 
teuer,"  —  one  of  the  most  perfect  pièces  of  acttng  I  ever  eaiw. 
His  charocter  was  that  of  a  low-minded  AmtmonD,  an  incarna- 
tion of  apathy.  I  stîll  recollect  his  look  and  voice.  They  were 
not  to  bë  forgotten.  It  ia  the  one  character  in  which  he  ap- 
peared  moat  perfect,  though  I  aaw  him  in  othora  of  greater  ce- 
lebrity. 

I  remained  at  Hamburg  but  a  short  time,  retuming  to  Eng- 
land  by  the  ordinary  way. 

It  wBS  a  critical  moment.  The  very  packet  wbich  took  me 
over  to  England  cairied  the  newa  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  which  inflicted  a  deep  wonnd  on  the  already  crippled  power 
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of  Austria.  This  victory  encouraged  Buonaparte  to  fi-esh  în- 
Bults  on  Pnissia,  which  soon  led  to  a  Prussian  war.  And  as 
Prussia  had  looked  on  quietly,  if  not  complacently,  when  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought,  so  Austria  beheld  with  a  kind 
of  resentful  composure  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  over 
the  Priissians  at  Jena. 

On  onr  very  disagreeable  voyage  we  were  not  without  fear  of 
being  attacked  by  a  French  privateer  ;  but,  on  the  1 7th  of  Sep- 
tember,  we  arrived  safely  at  Yarmouth,  and  on  the  19th  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  Bury.  I  enjoyed  the  drive,  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  and  the  swiflness  of  the  stage-coach  ;  and  the  revival  of 
home  feelings  delighted  me.  On  the  way  I  saw  my  father  for 
a  moment  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Bury,  between  tweïve  and  one 
at  night,  I  ran  down  to  my  brother*s  house  to  see  whether  by 
accident  any  one  of  the  family  was  still  up.  As  this  was  not 
the  case,  I  went  back  to  the  Greyhound  to  sleep.  In  my  walk 
I  was  uncomfortably  impressed  with  the  lowness  and  smallness 
of  the  Bury  houses.  And  now  I  will  confess  to  having  indulged 
myself  in  a  little  act  of  superstition.  I  had  not  heard  of  my 
brother  for  some  months  ;  and  as  a  charm  against  any  calamity 
to  him  or  his  family,  I  enumerated  ail  possible  misfortunes,  with 
the  feeling  iirhich  I  hâve  had  through  hfe,  that  ail  calamities 
come  imexpectedly  ;  and  so  I  tried  to  insure  a  happy  meeting 
by  thinking  of  *'  ail  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 


CHAPTER  X. 
1805-1806. 


AFTER  my  long  absence  in  Germany,  ît  was  a  great  pleask 
ure  to  see  my  Ënglish  friends  ;  and  for  some  wceks  I 
speut  most  of  my  time  with  them.  To  thoso  who  lived  in 
the  country  I  paid  visits. 

In  December  I  formed  a  new  acquaintance,  of  which  I  was 
reasonably  proud,  and  in  the  recollection  of  which  I  still  re- 
joice.  At  Hackney  I  saw  repeatedly  Misa  Wakefield,*  a 
charming  girL  And  one  day  at  a  party,  when  Mrs.  Barbauld 
had  been  the  subject  of  conversation^  and  I  had  spoken  of  hcr 
in  enthusiastio  tenus,  Miss  Wakefield  came  to  me  and  said, 

*  The  dan^ter  of  Gilbert  Wakefield. 
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"Would  you  like  to  knov  Mrs.  Barfaauldt"  I  exclajmed, 
"  You  migbt  as  wel\  ask  me  whethcr  I  should  like  to  knov 
the  angel  GabrieL"  —  "  Mis.  Barbauld  is,  however,  much 
more  accessible.  I  will  iatroduce  you  to  her  nephew,"  She 
then  caUod  to  Charles  Atkin,  vbom  she  soon  after  morried. 
And  ho  said  :  "  I  dino  evory  Sunday  with  my  imcle  and  aunt 
at  Stoke  NcwiugtoD,  snd  I  am  expected  alwaya  to  bring  a 
&iend  with  me.  Two  knivea  and  forks  are  laid  for  me.  WtU 
jou  go  with  me  neit  Sunday  t  "  Gladly  accoding  to  the  pro- 
posai, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  myself  agreeable,  and 
Boon  bccame  intimato  ÎQ  the  houso. 

Mr.  Borbauld  had  s  slim  figure,  a  weozen  fiice,  and  a  shrill 
Toicc.  He  taJked  a  great  deal,  and  was  fond  of  dwelling  on 
controversial  points  in  religion.  Ho  waa  by  no  meons  deati- 
tuto  of  ability,  though  the  afflictive  diseose  was  lurking  in 
him,  which  in  a  few  yetirs  broke  out,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
caused  a  sad  termînatiou  to  bis  life. 

Un.  Barbaiild  bore  the  remains  of  great  peiaonal  beauty, 
She  had  a  brilliant  coraplc\lon,  light  hair,  bine  eyes,  a  smdl 
élégant  figure,  and  hcr  manncrs  wore  very  agreeable,  with 
Bomething  of  the  génération  then  departing.  She  received  me 
very  kindly,  apoke  very  civilly  of  my  aunt  Zachary  Crabb,  and 
Baid  abe  had  bcrself  once  slept  at  my  fatber'a  house.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  is  so  wcU  known  by  her  prose  writings  that  it  is 
needlees  for  me  to  attempt  to  characterize  her  hère.  Her  ex- 
cellence lay  in  the  Boundnesa  and  acuteneas  of  her  understand- 
îng,  and  in  the  perfection  of  hcr  taste.  In  the  estimation  of 
Wordswortb  she  was  tho  finit  of  our  literary  women,  and  he 
vas  not  bribed  to  this  judgraeat  by  any  especial  congeniality 
of  fceling,  or  by  concarrence  in  spéculative  opinions.  I  may 
hcro  relate  an  anecdote  Connecting  her  and  Wordsworth, 
though  out  of  its  proper  time  by  many,  nmny  jears  ;  but  it 
ia  so  good  that  it  ought  to  be  preserred  fVom  oblivion.  It 
was  after  her  dcath  that  Lucy  Aikin  published  Mrs.  Bar- 
baiild's  collected  works,  of  which  I  gave  a  copy  to  Misa 
■Wordswortb.  Among  lie  poems  is  a  stania  on  Life,  written 
in  extrême  old  âge.  It  had  delighted  my  sister,  to  whom  I 
repeated  it  on  her  death-bed.  It  was  long  after  I  gave  thèse 
works  to  Misa  Wordsworth  that  her  brother  said,  "  Bepcat  me 
that  atansa  by  Mrs.  Barbauld."  I  did  so.  He  made  me  re- 
peat  it  again.  And  so  he  learued  it  by  beart  He  waa  at  the 
time  walkii^  in  his  ùtting-room  at  Rydal  with  hts  hands  b&- 
faind  him  ;  and  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himaalfj  «  J  am  not  in 
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"Llfal  we 'vo  been  long  togother, 
Through  pleasiint  uid  tlirougb  clondy  weMher: 
•T  ia  hard  to  part  wben  frioiids  oj»  dear, 
Perhaps  't  will  cosC  a  aifi;b,  a  tour: 
Tben  atcttl  BWBv,  give  little  miming, 

Cbooaalhinoown  time; 
Soy  uot  good  niRht,  bnt  ia  BomB  brigbter  cHme 
Bid  me  good  morniog." 

My  friend  Collier  had  taken  up  his  résidence  in  a  smaU 
bouse  in  Little  Smith  Street,  to  the  west  of  the  Westminster 
School.  A  bedroom  was  ofiered  me,  and  hère  I  was  glad  to 
take  refuge  whilo  I  was  equally  without  a  home  and  without 
employment.  The  most  important  oF  his  engagements  —  im- 
portant also  to  me  eventually  —  was  that  of  reporter  to  the 
Times,  under  the  management  of  John  Walter,  then  the 
junior.* 

When  tho  round  of  my  acquaintance  bad  been  run  through, 
I  set  about  finding  some  literary  occupation,  for  I  found  my- 
self  unable  to  live  with  £omfort  on  my  smatl  income,  though 
with  my  cconomical  habit*  I  needed  only  a  smaU  addition. 

My  first  engi^ment  was  to  translate  a  political  work  against 
Buonapart«,  for  which  a  booksellcr  named  Tipper,  of  Fcn- 
church  Street,  gave  me  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  sheet.  My 
friend  King  Fordham  thought  some  diplomatie  poat  abroad 
vould  be  suitable  to  me,  and  eierted  himself  in  my  bchalf. 
C.  J.  Fox  wrote  that  he  thought  it  probable  he  should  soon 
hâve  occasion  for  the  Berrices  of  a  person  of  my  deBcriptioo. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  ofFer  myself  to  Mr.  Foi,  but  nothing  came 
of  it.  And  it  ia  well,  for  I  am  not  conscious  of  possesaing 
the  kind  of  talent  required  for  the  position  of  a  diplomatist. 
Another  thought  was  that  I  might  be  engaged  as  travelling 
companion  to  some  yoiing  man.  And  there  wa*  at  one  time 
some  prospect  of  my  going  to  America  in  thia  capacity. 
George  Dyer  su^csted  my  name  to  a  gentleman,  whose  sons 
or  nephews  vere  desirous  of  visiting  the  New  World  ;  and  I 
had  seveial  interviews  with  the  célébrât^  American  mecbanist 
Fulton,  who  invented  the  Catenarian  and  Torpédo,  and  of- 
fered  to  Buonaparte  to  destroy  the  whole  English  fleet  by 
means  of  explosives.  Dining  with  him  one  day,  I  spoke  of 
the  "  Perpétuai  Peace  "  of  Kant,  Fulton  aaid,  "  I  believe  in 
the  '  Perpétuai  Peace  '  "  ;  and  on  my  expraeaing  surprise,  he 
•  The  &thBT  of  tha  raoent  M.  F.  lOr  BcriuUre. 
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Kdded,  "  I  haT8  no  doubt  war  will  be  put  an  end  to  by  being 
rendered  bo  murderous  that  by  coinmon  consent  it  will  bo 
abandoned.  I  could  myself  make  a  machine  by  meane  of 
T^icb  I  could  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  a  hundrëd  thouBand 
men."  Afler  sorae  ttme  I  was  informed  that  the  yiett  to 
America  vas  postponed,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  it.* 

It  was  saturai  tbat,  after  having  bœa  away  eix  yeare,  I 
sfaould  be  curioua  to  see  the  old  Forum  where  I  had  formed 
tbe  valuable  aoquaintance  of  the  Golliera.  They  too  were 
deeiroue  that  I  diould  go.  The  old  place,  the  "  old  familiar 
&c«s,"  were  there.  I  hâve  forgotten  the  question,  but  I  apoke, 
and  was  surpriaed  at  the  start  I  had  taken.  I  went  a  second 
time,  and  it  was,  I  beliere,  tbis  ev^niug  that  an  incident  oc- 
CTured  which  gave  me  more  pleeaure  than  any  other  praiae  I 
ever  received.  The  subject  wa«  private  theatricala,  which 
Gale  Jones  defended,  and  I  successfuUy  attacked.  I  say  suo- 
oesaAiUj,  for  the  success  was  provcd  by  something  more  sig- 
oificant  than  applause.  As  X  left  the  room  with  Mrs.  Collier, 
when  it  was  nearly  empty,  a  little  old  tnaa  was  waiting  about 
at  the  door  with  a  fine  young  girl  under  bis  arm,  and  on  my 
Goming  up  be  atretcbed  out  his  hand,  and  in  an  agitated  Toice 
aaid  :  "  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  take  you  by  the  band,  and 
tbank  you  for  your  speech  to-night  1  You  bave  made  me  a 
happy  man,  and  I  am  under  CTerlasting  obligations  to  you." 
The  poor  girl  colored  eiceedingly,  and  I  felt  for  her,  I  there- 
fbre  contented  myself  with  saying  that  I  rejoiced  if  anything 
tbat  bad  ftllen  &orn  me  could  be  thought  by  him  eyeatually 
useful  ;  and  I  beliere  I  added,  that  I  wiahed  him  to  know  I 
had  spoken  not  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  from  my  beart. 

On  the  following  week  I  went  to  the  Forum  once  more.  On 
my  walking  up  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  gênerai  dap- 
ping,  at  which  I  felt  ao  unaffectedly  ashamed,  tbat  I  tumed 
back,  and  never  entered  the  place  agiùn. 

On  November  4th  I  saw  "  Coriolanus."  It  was  a  glorioQS 
treat  I  nerer  saw  Kemble  so  great.  He  played  the  aristo- 
crat  80  admirably,  and  tbe  démocratie  tribunes  and  the  elec- 
tors  of  Rome  appeared  bo  contemptible,  that  he  drew  down 

•  At  tbis  time  Mr.  Robinson  1 
ophy.     Friend»  ndviMd  him  m 

He  accÔMinslT  proceeded  bo  (^  a>  to  âx  on  Itae  rollowinE  titla:  "  Locke  and 
Kant;  or,  a  RïTtewoTthB  PhiloMiphy  ofthe  Ei^teeath  Centnry,  u  it  rmpccta 
tiw  Orlgin  and  Eztent  of  Hunoo  Knowledge,  by  H.  C.  B."    But  tlie  vork  wu 
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hisses  on  tbem.  The  bouae  waa  crowded,  and  I  waa  forced  to 
stand. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  Colliers  removed  from  Little 
Smith  Street  to  a  good  liouse  in  Hatton  Garden,  aad  I  accom- 
panicd  them. 

By  tbÎB  time  I  bad  become  at^uainted  with  Charles  Lamb 
and  bis  BÎBter  ;  for  I  went  witb  them  to  tbe  first  perforotance 
of  "  Mr.  H."  at  Covent  Gardon,  wbîcb  took  place  in  tho  montb 
of  December.  The  prologue  waa  very  well  received.  Indeed 
it  could  not  fiil,  being  one  of  tbe  very  best  in  our  langaage. 
But  on  tho  disclosure  of  tbe  name,  the  squeamJHhneBs  of  the 
TuIgoT  taste  in  the  pit  showed  iteelf  by  hisses  ;  aad  I  recollect 
that  Lamb  joined,  and  was,probably  tbe  loudest  bisser  in  tbe 
bouse.  Tbe  damning  of  tbis  play  belongs  to  tbe  literaiy 
history  of  tbe  day,  aa  ita  autbor  to  tbe  literaiy  magnâtes  of 
bis  âge.* 

I  was  introduced  to  tho  Lambs  by  Mrs.  Clarkson.  And  I 
bad  beard  of  them  also  &om  W.  Hazlitt,  who  was  intimate 
vitb  tbem.  They  were  tben  living  in  a  garret  in  Inner  Temple 
Lanc.  In  tbat  humble  apartmcnt  I  speut  many  bappy  bours, 
and  saw  a  greater  number  of  excellent  persons  tban  I  bad 
ever  seen  collected  together  in  one  room.  Talfourd,  in  bis 
"  Final  Memoriala,"  bits  bappily  cbaraot«rized  tbis  circle. 


CHAPTEB   XI. 

ALTONiL,  SWXDBM,   BTO.  —  1807. 

T  N  Jannary,  1807, 1  received,  tbrou^  my  friend  J.  D.  Collier, 
I  a  proposai  from  Mr.  Waiter  that  I  sbould  take  up  my  rési- 
dence at  Âltona,  and  become  the  Time*  oorrespondent.  I  was 
to  FCoeÎTe  from  the  editor  of  the  Sambwger  Corre^toiidetUtu 
ail  the  pubbc  documenta  at  his  disposai,  and  was  to  bave  tbe 
benefit  also  of  a  mass  of  information  of  which  the  restraints 
of  the  German  press  did  not  permit  bim  to  avail  himself.  The 
bonorarium  I  was  to  receive  was  ample  with  my  habits  of  hfe. 
'I  gladly  accepted  the  ofier,  and  never  repented  having  done  so. 
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My  aoquaintance  with  Walter  ripened  into  ôiendsltip,  and  lasted 
aa  long  as  ho  livcd. 

Thia  engagement  mado  me  for  the  firet  time  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. How  I  exccuted  my  taak  may  be  aeen  by  a  file  of  th« 
Timei.  My  articles  are  from  "  the  banka  of  the  Elbe  "  ;  the 
first  ia  dnted  in  Mareh  aud  the  laat  in  Auguat,  but  tbere 
followed  three  lettera  from  Stockholm  and  Gottenbui^.* 

Having  defeated  the  Pniesians  at  Jena,  Napoléon  had  ad- 
vanced  into  Poland,  and  the  anxtous  attention  of  ail  Europe 
-waa  directed  to  the  compaign  now  gotng  on  tbere.  Hamburg 
was  in  tbe  poaaeaaion  of  the  Frencb.  Holatein,  appertaining 
to  the  kiogdom  of  Denmark,  waa  a  neutral  trontier  province  ; 
and  Âltona,  its  capital,  waa  to  be  my  reaidencc  aa  long  aa  it 
continued  to  be  securo,  and  as  the  intelligence  of  the  campaign 
had  intereat  for  ËngJisb  politicians. 

I  soon  mado  my  arrivai  known  to  my  one  only  acquaintance, 
Dr.  EhlerB,  who,  however,  was  aufficieut  for  ail  purpoaea,  aa  he 
forthwith  initiated  me  into  tbe  beat  society  of  the  place,  and 
provided  for  my  peraonal  comforts  by  obtaining  for  me  a  lodg' 
ing  in  a  very  agreeable  famJly.  I  livcd  in  the  Konigstrasse,  in 
ibe  houae  of  Mr.  Pauli,  a  mercantile  agent,  who  had  not  been 
prosperoua  in  busiDeas,  but  who  waa  most  happy  in  bis  wife, 
—  a  very  sensible  and  interesting  woman,  tho  aiater  of  Poel, 
the  proprietor  of  the  ÂUona  Mercury,  a  political  uewspaper  in 
which  libéral  principles  were  osserted  with  discrétion  and  pro- 
priety.  Poel's  wîfe  waa  also  a  woman  of  great  peraonal  worth, 
and  even  of  porsonal  attractiona,  a  daughtcr  of  the  celebrated 
Frofeasor  Busch  of  Hambui^.  Thcae  ladica  had  a  friend, 
Madame  Sievekîng,  who  formed  with  thcm  a  society  which  in 
few  places  is  equalled.  She  was  a  widow,  rcsiding  at  Ham- 
burg, and  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Reimarus.  On 
the  bordera  of  the  Elbe,  Poel  bad  a  country-bouae,  where, 
capecially  on  Sundays,  tbere  used  to  bo  delightful  dinnei^ 
parties.     In  this  bouse  my  happiest  houra  were  apent.  ' 

Âmong  the  most  interesting  of  those,  whoao  images  still  lîve 
in  my  memoty,  ia  tbe  Count  d'Angivillor.  Hc  had  held  in 
the  court  of  Louia  XVf.  the  office  of  Intendant  of  the  Palacea, 
î.  e.  waa  a  sort  of  Miniatcr  of  Woods  and  Forests.     His  post 


eaty  of  TiltiiL  The  immcdinte  CBUse  of  Mr.  Bobiiison'a 
int  naval  coalicion  tiKninsC  England,  wliich  reniloreil  it 
Ish  governmeat  lu  aeiid  Lord  Calbcoct  to  Copenhagea  to 
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gavo  him  exteDSÎve  patronage  among  artists  and  men  of  lot- 
ters,  with  ail  of  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
His  tall  person,  very  dignified  manners,  rank,  and  advanced 
âge,  combined  to  rendcr  him  an  object  of  uni  versai  interest. 
I  was  proud  when  I  conld  get  into  conversation  with  him. 
One  evening,  at  a  partj,  I  chanced  to  make  use  of  the  phrase, 
**  Diderot  et  D'Alembert."  He  instantly  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  de  ne  prononcer 
jamais  ces  noms  au  même  temps  dans  ma  présence.  Vous 
me  blessez  les  oreilles."  I  will  not  answer  precisely  for  the 
"words,  but  in  substance  he  continucd,  "  Diderot  was  a  mon- 
Bter,  guilty  of  every  vice,  but  D'Alembert  was  an  angel." 

At  the  hôtel  I  first  saw  George  Stansfeld,*  a  young  man  from 
Leeds,  who  came  to  leam  German  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
mercantile  life.  We  became  intimate  and  mutually  service- 
able  ;  and  my  friendship  with  him  extended  afterwards  in 
England  to  aÙ  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  met  one  French  man  of  letters,  who  has  a  name  in  con- 
nection with  German  philosophy.  I  thought  his  manners 
agreeable,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  me  likely  to  recommend 
the  Kantian  philosophy  suocessfully  to  his  countrymen.  Yet 
his  book,  an  account  of  Kant's  philosophy,  supplied  for  many 
years  the  sole  information  possessed  by  the  French  on  that 
fiubject.     His  name  was  Charles  Yillers. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

Altona,  Marcb  28, 1807. 

Dear  Thomas:  — 

....  My  time  has  been  spent  very  pleasurably  indeed. 
I  hâve  seldom  in  so  short  a  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  so 
many  excellent  persons.  My  usual  good  fortune  has  brought 
me  into  the  most  intelligent  circle  in  Altona  ;  so  that  my 
second  résidence  in  Germany  yields  as  much  enjoyment  as  my 
former.  I  hâve  at  the  same  time  been  able  to  renew  my  old 
acquaintances  by  letter.  I  hâve  heard  from  Herr  von  Knebel 
and  Dr.  Voigt.  Both  of  them  hâve  had  the  good  fortune  to 
suffer  little  or  nothing  personally  by  the  war  ;  and  Voigt 
seems  rather  to  hâve  enjoyed  the  scènes  he  has  witnessed. 
Napoléon  took  up  his  lodgings  in  Voigt's  father's  house,  and 
dwelt  in  a  room  where  I  hâve  lounged  many  an  hour.  This 
at  once  secured  the  house  from  being  plundered,  and  at  the 

*  The  uncle  of  the  présent  M.  P.  for  Halifax. 
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same  time  gave  Yoigt  an  opportunit;  of  seeing  iao«t  of  the 
MarahalB  of  France  and  the  ruling  men  of  the  oulj  niling 
power  in  Europe.  Knebel  writes  with  more  feeling,  but  with 
the  résignation  of  a  philosopher,  vho  had  foreseen  ail  that  has 
happened,  and  whoee  Bensationa  are  corrected  hy  an  admira- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  which  was  a  source  of  contention  betweea 
tiB,  and  a  contempt  of  the  Gcrman  constitution  and  Princes, 
ia  which  I  joined  with  him>  •  .  .  . 

H.  C.  R  TO  His  Bboieer. 

ALToaA,  JoDS  T,  leOT. 
....  How  do  I  Bpend  mj  time  t  I  will  give  a  sort  of  aver- 
age  journal.  I  rise  at  seven,  and  cariy  into  a  eummer-bouM 
in  the  garden  my  Italian  books  ;  hère  I  prépare  mj  lesaon  till 
nine,  wfaen  my  nmater  cornes,  and  with  bim  a  fêllow-scholar  (a 
very  amiable  man  who  holds  an  ofBce  under  govemmént,  and  is 
bIbo  a  man  of  lettere),  From  nine  to  ten  we  receive  our  Italian 
lesBon,  —  that  is,  four  mominga  of  the  week.  On  Sundays  and 
the  two  post  mominga  (Wedneeday  and  Satnrday)  my  compan- 
ion  bas  lettets  of  busiaesa  to  writc,  and  thereforo  we  cannot 
hâve  lessons.  The  rest  of  tho  moming  is  spent  either  lu  read- 
îng  Italian  or  at  the  Muséum.  This  is  a  sort  of  Loiidoa  In- 
stitution in  miniature,  —  hère  the  newsmongers  of  tho  day 
aasociate,  —  every  membcr  bringa  his  quota  of  falsehood  or 
abaurdity,  reason  or  facta,  as  his  good  luck  favors  bim.  Un- 
fortuuately,  the  former  are  the  ordinary  commodittes,  and  I 
hâve  DO  little  difficulty  in  imderBtanding  or  appreciating  the 
&blea  of  the  hour.  Thero  is  more  bonhomie  tban  ill-vill  in 
this.  Every  one  feels  what  ouff/U  to  take  place,  and  every  one 
is  apt  to  confound  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  he  wishea  to 
be,  with  what  û.  Hence  we  are  as  oftcn  taken  in  t^  certain 
iuteUigenco  of  Russian  and  Pniesian  rictories  aa  you  can  be. 
Hère,  too,  the  politics  of  the  English  cabinet  are  reviewed  ; 
and  I  hear  my  old  friends  the  Whig  ministère  derided  and  re- 
proached  for  their  scandalously  weok,  almost  treacherous  ad- 
ministration, while  I  am  unable  to  say  a  word  in  their  defence, 
and  can  only  mutter  between  my  teeth,  "  God  grant  that  we 
do  not  jump  ont  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  !  "  At  half 
past  ono  I  dine  in  the  house  of  a  cleigyman,  who,  having  no 
wife,  keeps  a  table  for  a  number  of  bachelors  like  himself. 
Our  dinner  ïs  not  very  good,  but  it  is  very  cheap,  and  the 
Company  is  better  than  the  dishcK    We  hâve  two  Danish 
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ofBccrs,  two*  physicions  (ono  &  man  of  talent,  but  a  polîtical 
despairer,  an  ei-Jacobin),  two  jurists,  two  Englishraen.  Tho 
other  is  a  yoiuig  man  froni  Leeds  (his  namc  is  Stanefeld),  for 
whom  I  felt  Bomething  like  friaiidship  when  I  found  he  is  n 
Presbyterian.  ....  Aft«r  dinncr  I  either  loungo  with  a  book 
on  tbc  Eihc,  or  play  chcss  with  Mi&  Lutcheas,  a  clcvcr  'n-oman, 
the  wiTe  of  Liitchcna,  wbom  I  bave  before  mcatioacd  os  an  old 
acqimiutanco  of  Mr.  Clarkson.  In  tbo  cvcuing  I  am  engngcd 
generally  aboiit  threctimes  a  week  in  company.  Otherwise  I 
go  to  Adere  (Jameson's  partner),  a  very  clever,  agreeable  man  ; 
or  he  and  one  or  two  young  men  takc  tea  witb  me.  It  is  thua 
that  day  after  day  bas  alipt  away  insensibly,  and  I  havo  bccn 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  tlio  continiiance  of  thia  most 
agreeable  life  is  very  precariouB  indeed.  I  am  of  opinion  tbat 
it  cannot  possibly  last  long.  In  ail  probability  we  aiiall  aoon 
bear  of  a  peaco  with  Russia,  or  of  a  gênerai  engagement, 
wbich,  it  ia  tcn  to  one,  will  end  in  tlic  defeat  of  tlie  AlltcB. 
In  cithcr  event  I  bave  no  doubt  the  Frcncb  will  take  posses- 
sion of  Holstein.  I  am  tolerably  easy  as  to  my  personal  se- 
curity  in  this  cvent,  and  should  I  evon  be  cauglit  napping  and 
find  a  couple  of  gona-d'armes  at  the  side  of  my  bod  whea  I 
awake  some  moming,  tbo  worst  would  bo  an  imprisonment.  I 
Btate  the  worst,  hopc  the  beat,  and  expect  neitber  theonenortbe 
other.  As  long  as  Eussia  continues  to  liid  défiance  to  Biiona- 
parte,  wo  sball  be  unmolestcd  hère.  When  this  last  protecting 
power  is  cmshed  or  prevented  from  intcrfering  in  the  conceras  of 
the  South,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the  mcasurcs  the  con- 
queror  will  take.  Austria  will  again  be  partitioncd,  tho  north- 
em  maritime  powers  will  be  forccd  to  Bhut  up  tbo  Bnltic,  and 
perbapB  arm  thetr  âeets  against  us.  And  the  blockade  wiU 
ccase  to  be  a  mcro  bugbear.  Thon  Napoléon  will  bave  to 
chooae  betwccn  an  iovaeion,  whiuh  will  bo  a  short  but  hazard- 
oufl  expcriment  ;  or,  being  now  (thanka  to  our  Wliig  adminis- 
tration) BO  closely  allied  to  Turkcy,  be  will  tum  bis  arms  into 
the  East  and  destroy  our  Indian  empire  by  on  attaek  from  the 
interior.  This  latter  undertaking  would  suit  the  romantio 
valor  and  vonity  of  himself  and  hiB  poople.  Thèse  things 
may  be  prevented  by  more  militaiy  akill  on  the  part  of  the 
RuBsianB,  more  charâcter  and  résolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians,  and  more  disinterestod  zeol  in  tbe  gênerai  cause  of 
Europe  on  the  part  of  tbe  British  administration,  than  I  fear 
any  of  thèse  bodies  seveially  posacsB.  The  vorld  might  be 
saved  if  it  did  not  atill  suffer  under  an  in&tuatioa  wluch  !«• 
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semblés  that  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  —  "And  the  Lord 
Btruok  Pharaoh  with  hlindness."  How  many  Pharaohs  liave 
not  sat  as  tbeo  twcnty  years  od  the  thrones  of  Europe  1 

But  I  hâve  omitted  Bome  particulors  ia  the  accoutit  of  my- 
self  hère,  which  I  must  insert.  Of  ail  my  acquaintancea,  the. 
moat  interesting  ia  Mr.  Pool.  Ho  is  tho  brother  of  my  land- 
lady,  proprietor  of  the  Altana  Mercury,  a  m  an  of  Icttere,  afflu- 
ent and  hospitable.  He  kecps  o  good  table,  and  givea  dinners 
and  Biippers  aeveral  times  a  woek.  He  wm  an  ardent  fricnd  of 
the  French  Révolution,  but  ia  now  în  ail  things  au  anti-Oallî- 
Can.  But  he  is  one  of  the  few  who,  likc  Hr%  Barbauld's  lover, 
■will  still  "  hope  though  hopo  were  lost."  He  is  persnaded  that 
în  the  end  the  good  cause  will  conquer 

In  my  attention  to  the  incidents  of  the  day  I  was  uuremit- 
ting.  I  kept  up  a  constant  interconrse  with  Ëngland.  On  my 
first  arrivai  I  leamed  that,  notwithatanding  the  affected  neu- 
trality  of  Dcnmark,  tho  post  firom  Altona  to  England  was 
stopped,  and,  in  conséquence,  ail  letters  wero  sent  by  Mr. 
Thomton,  the  Engliah  minister  therc,*  privately  to  Husum. 
I  called  on  him  eorly,  informed  him  I  ^ould  regularly  send 
letters  under  cover  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  he  promised 
ehould  be  punctually  delivercd.     And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  progrcss  of  the  French  arms  in  Poland  was  the  object 
of  overwhelming  intoreat,  and  the  incessant  aubject  of  conver- 
sation with  ail  of  us.  As  wc  bad  but  one  political  feeling,  — 
for  I  cannot  call  to  mind  having  met  with  a  single  partisan  of 
Napoléon,  —  our  aocial  intercourse  waa  not  enlivefled  by  con- 
test  ;  but  I  perceivcd  that  as  the  events  became  more  disas- 
trous,  our  cordiality  increased,  and  that  calamity  served  to 
cernent  ftîendship. 

I  sce  from  my  notes  that  on  tho  30th  of  June  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  great  victory  obtained  over  the  Riissîans  at  Fried- 
land,  on  the  Hth.  Intendayswe  were  fiirther  informed  of  the 
armistice,  which  on  the  7th  of  July  waa  succcedcd  by  tho  peac«. 
But  adicting  as  thèse  public  evonts  were  to  ail  of  us,  it  was  not 
tiH  the  middle  of  Jiily  that  they  began  to  offect  me  personally. 
On  the  Hth  I  leamed  that  Mr.  Thomton  was  gone.  We  bad 
already  heard  reports  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  the  Sound, 
and  the  seizuro  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  tho  Eogliah  was  the  aub- 
ject of  spéculation.  Had  I  left  Altona  thcn,  I  could  not  hav» 
been  reproached  for  cowardice  ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
■  He  ira*  Minister  Plcnipotentlary  to  the  Hanse  Towns. 
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main  where  I  wbs,  untU  Bome  act  on  tho  part  of  the  govem- 
meiit  rendered  my  departure  absolutely  nccGsaary. 

Among  the  peraoua  whosc  ocquaLiitaiice  I  mode  at  Poel's,  waa 
Uajor  Toii  S'pat,  tho  Bccond  in  commiuid  in  the  town,  under  the 
ohicf  magifltrato,  the  Biirgermeister.  With  the  Biirgermeister 
hjmself  I  used  to  play  whist  at  the  Muacum.  Afler  the  dcpart- 
ure  of  Jlr,  Thomton,  imd  otlicr  Englishmen,  who  had  followed 
hie  eiamplc,  I  met  the  Major  aad  auid,  "  Do  jou  not  think,  Ma- 
jor, that  I  am  a  very  bold  man  in  staying  hère,  now  that  our 
minÎBter  ia  gone  1"  — ■  "  Not  at  oll,"  he  answered.  "  The  Dan- 
ieh  govemment  is  much  too  honorable  to  rcseot  on  ûitlividiiala, 
who  aro  living  in  confidence  in  thèse  domiuious,  the  injustice 
of  a  forcigu  power."  But,  in  the  mean  whilo,  I  took  carc  to  put 
my  thinga  in  order,  that,  if  ncceaitaiy,  I  might  decamp  with  tho 
loâst  posBible  encumhrancc. 

On  Sunday,  the  16th,  however,  two  days  before  the  actual 
bombardmeut  of  Copenhageu,  an  end  vas  put  to  thèse  uncer- 
tointieB,  and  to  my  résidence  in  Holatciu.  Li  the  forenoon  I 
had  a  call  from  Mr.  AJdcbert,  my  first  Gcrman  iî-icnd,  with 
whom  I  went  to  Germany  in  1800,  and  who  had  property  to  a 
considérable  ainount  warehouaed  in  thia  towa. 

He,  bia  clerk  (Pietsch),  another  Gcrman,  and  myaclf,  dined 
at  Bainvillo's  beautiful  hoteL  It  was  a  fine  day,  and,  aa  uaual 
on  Sundays,  the  gardena  of  the  hôtel  were  tiû\  of  company. 
And  hère  the  Major  renewed  hia  asaiirance  of  my  safety,  "  even 
Bhould  a  war  break  ont."  After  dinner  1  had  a  stroll  with  Stana- 
feld,  who  had  reraoyed  to  Hamburg,  but  had  coma  over  to  aee 
me.  Abolit  fîve  o'cloek  I  paid  a  viait  to  Madame  Liltohena, 
whose  husband  was  English,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Ënglish 
govemment,  in  the  commissariat  department,  A  month  be- 
fore, aa  I  knew  in  confidence,  he  had  procceded  to  Stralsund. 
Aftcr  an  hour's  chat  with  her  I  was  going  home,  whcn  I  aaw 
the  BUrgermeistcr  in  the  street,  talking  with  an  acquaintance  ; 
but,  oa  my  going  up  to  them,  he  tumed  away  abruptly,  affect- 
ing  not  to  aec  me.  I  thoaght  thia  grosa  ill  manners,  and  not 
warranted  even  by  the  rcported  demonstrationa  of  hoatility  to- 
warda  Denmark  by  England.  By  référence  to  the  "  Annual 
Begiater"  I  find  it  was  oa  the  12th  that  Lord  Cathcart,  with 
a  force  of  20,000  men,  joincd  tho  Admirai  off  Elainore,  and  on 
the  16th  (tbe  day  of  which  I  am  now  speaking)  that  Ûie  army 
laodod  on  the  ialand  of  Zealand,  ei^t  nulcB  from  Copenh^on. 
But,  of  course,  the  pubha  at  Altona  knew  nothing  correetly  of 
thèse  {iroc6edingB.     On  my  way  to  Poel'B  in  the  eveniiig  I  was 
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met  by  William  Siereking,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Udy  whom  I 
hâve  mentioncd.  Ho  had  an  air  of  aiiiicty  about  hîm,  and  told 
mo  I  was  wanted  immediatelj  at  Mr.  Poel'B,  I  must  go  at 
once,  —  Bomettiiiig  was  the  mattcr,  but  ho  could  net  say  what 
A  large  part;  uf  ladiee  were  in  the  garden,  and  as  soon  aa  Ma- 
dame Poel  Baw  me,  she  eicloîmed,  "  Thank  God,  —  there  he 
îs,  —  he  at  leost  ie  enîe  !  "  I  was  then  informed  that  Uajor 
Ton  Si«t  had  been  tliere  in  great  trouble.  The  Burgermeister 
had  receÎTcd  an  order  to  arrcet  everj  Englishman,  and  at  mid- 
night  there  was  to  bo  a  Tisitation  of  ail  the  houses  occupied  by 
tho  Englieh-  The  Major  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  my 
being  arreated,  for  perhapa  I  had  remained  there  trusting  to 
hjs  assurance  of  my  safoty.  I  woa  therefore  told  that  I  must 
ataj  the  night  at  Pool's  country-house,  oud  be  smuggled  nezt 
day  into  Hamburg,  But  to  this  I  would  not  consent.  I  in- 
sisted  OQ  at  leaat  going  bock  to  my  lodgings  to  put  moncy  in 
my  purae  ;  and,  di^;uising  myself  by  borrowing  a  French  hat, 
I  immediately  weut  back.  Having  arranged  my  own  little 
matters,  I  reaolved  to  give  notice  to  ail  my  feUow-countrymen 
with  whose  résidences  I  waa  acquainted.  And  so  effectuai 
were  my  servict»  in  thia  respect,  that  no  one,  whom  I  knew, 
waa  arrested.  Indeed  the  arresta  were  confined  to  a  few  jour- 
neymen,  who  were  not  constdered  worth  keepîng.  Of  course 
the  Holatciaers  had  no  wiah  to  make  priaoncrs,  and  therefore 
did  their  work  very  negligeotly. 

I  will  relate  a  few  anecdotes  which  hâve  dwelt  in  mymemo- 
ry  ever  eince.  I  need  not  aay  that  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
the  BUtgermeister,  which  had  so  much  annoyed  jne,  was  now 
accounted  for. 

There  waa  one  O^lvy,  a  merehant,  who  resided  with  a  law- 
yer,  and  to  whom  I  aeat  the  serrant  with  a  note.  I  waa  in  a 
âurry,  and  wrote  on  a  alip  of  paper,  which  was  kept  as  a  curi- 
osity,  and  latighed  at.  It  was  shown  to  me  afierwards  at 
Hamburg.  I  had  written  on  it  thèse  words  :  "  They  11  catch  us 
if  thcy  can  to-night.  I  mean  the  Danes.  l 'm  off.  —  H.  C.  R," 
It  was  shown  to  the  master  of  the  housc.  "  That  Robin- 
son  ia  an  arrant  coward.  It  is  nuthing  ;  you  niay  dépend 
on  it."  However,  at  miduight  the  police  were  at  tho  door, 
and  demauded  admittunco.  Wben  asked  whethcr  Mr.  Ogilvy 
was  at  home,  the  scrvaut,  bcing  forewamed,  had  a  prompt 
answer  :  "  I  dou't  know.  That  's  his  room.  He  oflcn  aleeps  at 
Hamburg."  The  police  went  in,  and  said  to  the  sleeper,  "  You 
are  our  piiaoner."    On  which  Ogilvy's  "German  serrant" 
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awoke.  "  Why,  who  are  you  î  "  —  "  Mr.  Ogilvy's  servant.  My 
master  went  to  Hamburg  last  night,  and  as  bis  bed  is  softer 
than  mine,  I  sleep  in  bis  wben  be  is  away."  —  **  0,  tbat  is  it  î 
Well,  it  is  lucky  for  bim,  for  we  sbould  bave  taken  bim.  We 
hâve  notbing  to  say  to  yoxi."  —  "  Tbe  stupids  !  "  said  Ogilvy  ; 
"  tbere  was  my  watcb  on  tbe  table,  and  my  clotbes  were  about 
tbe  room."     Katbcr  say,  "  Good-natured  fellows." 

I  sent  a  note  to  Pietscb  also.  He  bad  more  tban  a  tbou- 
Band  pounds'  wortb  of  Mancbester  goods  in  a  warebouse.  In 
hasto  bo  removed  tbem  into  a  coacb-bouse,  and  covcred  tbem 
"witb  loose  straw.  Tbe  police  came,  demanded  tbe  kcys  of 
tbe  warebouse,  sealcd  tbe  door  and  Windows  witb  tbe  govem- 
mcnt  seal,  and  tbreatened  Pietscb  witb  imprisonment  if  be 
broke  tbe  seal,  or  entered  tbe  warebouse.  He  solemnly  prom- 
ised  be  would  not,  and  most  bonorably  kept  bis  word.  In  tbe 
course  of  a  few  nigbts  ail  tbe  goods  were  transported  over  tbe 
Elbe.  Tbe  empty  warebouse  was  formally  opencd  by  tbe  gov- 
emment  officcrs,  after  tbe  scals  bad  been  carefully  examined, 
and  it  bad  been  found  tbat  Pietscb  bad  most  conscientiously 
kept  bis  promise. 

Tbere  was  tben  at  Altona  a  Leeds  mercbant,  named  Bis- 
cboff,  a  connection  of  Stansfcld's.  I  did  not  know  tbe  name  of 
tbe  Street  in  wbicb  bo  lived,  and  so  was  forced  to  go  myselfl 
He  was  in  bed.  Young  Stansfeld  accompanied  me,  and  we  went 
togetber  into  bis  room.  After  be  bad  bcard  my  story,  be  said 
to  Stansfeld,  "  Ist  das  wabr  was.er  sagt  V*  ("  Is  wbat  he  say  s 
tnie  1  ")  I  was  balf  angry,  and  left  bim  to  give  notice  to  one 
wbo  would  receive  it  more  gratefully.  Tbere  was,  bowevor, 
anotber  Ënglisbman  in  tbe  bouse,  and  be  tbougbt  it  prudent 
to  give  be^  to  tbe  wammg  ;  they  went  ont  and  begged  a 
lodging  in  tbe  stable  of  a  garden-bouse  in  tbe  suburb  leading 
to  PoePs.  Tbere  tbey  slept.  At  daybreak,  tbe  moming  was 
Bofine  tbat  tbey  could  not  believe  tbere  was  any  evil  going  on. 
Tbe  sunsbine  inado  tbem  discrédit  tbe  story,  and  tbey  resolved 
to  re-enter  tbe  town.  Fortunately  tbey  saw  tbe  servant  of 
Pauli  at  tbe  gâte.  "  Is  Mr.  Robinson  at  home  î" —  "  No,  sir, 
he  went  away  last  nigbt,  and  it  is  well  he  did,  for  at  midnigbt 
tbere  came  somo  soldiers  to  take  hhn  up."  Tbis  was  cnougb. 
Biscboif  and  Elwin  took  to  tbcir  beels,  and  not  daring  to  go 
into  Hamburg  by  tbe  Altona  gâte,  made  a  circuit  of  many 
miles,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Hambiug  till  late  in  tbe  day. 

Having  done  ail  tbat  patriotic  good-nature  required  of  me, 
and  left  everything  in  arder,  I  went  back  to  Neuemtihle,  whero 
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a  bed  was  provided  for  me.  Early  in  the  moming  Poel  «ùd  : 
"  You  cannot  poasibly  renutin  hère.  You  must  go  immediately 
«fter  brcak&st  to  Hamburg.  1  hâve  ordered  a  boat  to  Iw 
hère,  and  my  childrcn,  and  Home  of  the  Paidis  aud  SicvekingB, 
Btutll  go  with  you  ;  fuid  if  jou  are  queatioQod  you  will  be  the 
tutor."  Acoordingly  therc  was  a  boat  well  filled  by  the  tutor 
and  his  pupils.  We  rowed  towards  the  towii,  wbere  I  noticed 
at  the  gatâ  some  aoldiers  sittiog  in  a  boat.  This  woa  uausual, 
and  Beemed  to  me  suepiciouB.  So,  as  wo  were  approaching,  I 
aud  to  the  boatmau,  "  I  never  saw  Altona  from  the  Hanover 
«de  of  the  river.  It  muât  look  very  pretty  from  a  distance." 
—  "Ay,  air,  it  docs,"  said  the  man.  "I  should  liko  to  see 
it  l 'U  give  you  a  klein  Thaler  (aliout  2  ».)  if  you  will  row  us 
tothat  Bide."  —  "Thankee,  sir,"  said  the  man;  and  inatantly 
■wo  crossed  the  Thalweg,  that  is,  the  centre  of  the  river.  New, 
it  would  hâve  been  a  breach  of  neutrality,  —  a  crimo,  in  any 
poUce  officers  to  mako  an  arreet  on  the  Hanoverian  temtory, 
which  included  the  left  aide  of  the  river,  —  and  I  was  there 
gafe.  To  be  perfectly  seoure,  I  would  not  land  at  tho  first  Haior 
bui^  gatc,  but  was  rowed  to  the  second,*  There  the  tutor 
diemiased  his  pupils,  and  I  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Aldebert  at 
his  lodginga.. 

I  found  a  post-chaise  at  his  door.  Pietsch  had  informed  him 
(tf  what  he  had  been  doing  on  the  notice  I  had  given  him  ; 
and  Mr.  Aldebert  was  then  going  to  Altona  partly  to  look  after 
me.  After  thauking  mo  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  him,  he 
said  :  "  I  hâve  provided  for  you  hère.  I  occupy  the  first  floor, 
indeed  ail  the  apartments  not  occupied  by  the  &mily  ;  but 
there  is  a  very  small  garret  in  which  you  can  sleep,  and  you 
can  use  my  rooms  as  yotir  own."  No  arrangement  oould  be 
better  ;  and  aa  ou  the  same  evening  he  left  for  aeveral  daya,  I 
had  the  use  of  his  handsome  apartments.  The  house  was  in 
the  Neuo  Wall,  one  of  tho  moat  reapectable  atreeta  :  it  was 
among  those  bumt  down  in  the  late  conflagratiou-t  But  I 
cannot  pretend  that  my  mind  was  quite  at  eose,  or  that  I  was 
not  sensible  of  tho  péril  of  my  situation. 

My  ciothcs  were  hroitght  piccemeal,  and  at  last  came  my 
empty  trunk.  Among  tho  German  morchanta  I  had  several 
acquaintances,  and  I  occasionidly  met  my  English  fellow-refu- 
gees.  The  French  govemment  at  this  moment  cared  nothing 
about  us  ;  nor  the  Danish,  as  Lt  seemed,  though,  as  1  after- 

•  Tho  Fr 
i  Thia.w 
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wards  leamed,  I  was  an  exception  to  this  gênerai  indiffeis 
eace. 

I  bave  a  TC17  imperfect  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  tbe 
neit  few  dajs,  and  I  did  uot  thinlc  it  prudent  to  keep  in  my 
poeeeseioQ  lettera  or  memoranda  wliich  might  compromiBe  my 
âiends.' 

H.  C.  E.  TO  J.  D.  COLLIEB,  ESQ. 

Hambubo,  Angiut  33,  leOT. 
Mt  deas  Fbibsd  :  — 

....  You  may  think  that  a  long  letter  of  goasip  wotild  be 
very  cliarming  from  a  peraon  in  my  situation  ;  it  would  be 
abeolutely  roniantic,  and  would  be  aa  far  préférable  to  one  from 
an  ordinaiy  correspondent,  as  an  elopeinent  iu  tbe  eyes  of  Misa 
Lydia  Languish  to  beiug  asked  at  cburch.  This  is  al]  vcry  well 
for  the  reader,  but  not  bo  for  the  writer.  Givo  me  leave  to 
assure  you  that  a  man  who  Ib  a  prisoner,  or,  whut  is  mucb  th6 
aome  thing,  liable  to  becomo  so  every  hour  of  his  life,  haa 
little  inclinatioa  to  Bit  down  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  open  hia 
heart  to  bis  friends,  bocause  ho  is  never  aure  that  bis  enemies 
may  not  chooec  at  the  sanie  ttme  to  taie  a  peep.  ....  In  the 
mean  while  I  ehall  be  forced  to  abstain  from  the  cigoyment  of 
almoBt  oll  direct  communication  with  my  frienda  at  home. 
....  Within  the  laet  three  days  nothing  of  importance  bas 
occurred. 

^th  Auffutt. ....  Hitherto  my  good  spirits  hâve  not  oftea 
left  me  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  the  reflected  conccm  of 
my  différent  frionda  at  home  that  moat  affectB  me.  I  must 
add,  too,  that  I  feel  my  own  personal  a&iiB  to  bo  infinitely 
insignîlicant  compared  with  the  dreadfid  calamity  tbat  over- 
hangB  us  alL     Never  was  England  bo  noarly  in  tbe  jawa  of 

ruin My  late  eacape  and  that  of  my  countrymen  bas 

occasioned  me  to  obeervo  many  interesting  and  gratifying 
eoenea.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  more  Qattered  by  bcing  the  objeot 
of  conccm  to  so  many  charming  women,  thaîi  alarmed  by  the 
Personal  danger.  I  hâve  oIbo  made  an  obBervation  curions  to 
the  psychologÏHt,  and  tbat  is  the  porièct  repose  which  orises 
from  the  couBciouaneBS  that  notbing  (urther  is  to  be  doue  by 
one's  self.  Formerly,  wben  I  came  now  oud  then  to  Homburg 
to  buy  an  old  book  or  chat  with  a  friend,  it  was  done  with 
great  aaxiety  ;  and  I  was  not  at  ease  till  agnin  witbin  the 
Altona  gâtes.  Now  I  om  quite  comfiirtable,  tbougb  tbe  dan- 
ger is  ten  times  greater.     I  can  do  no  more  than  I  hâve  done. 
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If  I  Bin  taken,  I  ehall  bear  as  well  os  I  can  the  po'bittve  evila 
of  imprisonmeut  ;  but  I  shall  sufier  ao  reproachee  from  m yself 
DOT  fear  thoae  of  othcre.  And  it  ia  this  which  I  am  moat  ap- 
preheDsiTe  of.  If  I  hod  the  means  of  escape,  and  waa  doubt- 
nil  whetfaer  I  Bbotild  avail  myaclf  of  thera,  1  ebould  ba  in  cod- 
Ertant  alarm  and  perturbatioa  ;  but  now  I  bave  nothiug  to  do 
but  to  amuse  myself  as  well  m  I  can,  and  wateb  for  opportu- 
nities  of  getting  ofF,  if  any  should  ofFor.  I  am,  generally 
Bpeaking,  comfortable.  I  am  net  without  companious.  My 
^nd  respecta  to  ail. 

On  the  19th  I  accompanied  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Eaufmann  to  hia  countTy-houBe  at  an  adjacent  village,  Ham, 
and  BtroUed  about  in  an  unaettled  etate  ;  and  day  by  day  I 
gained  courage  ;  but  on  the  25th  I  again  nairowly  eacaped 
capture. 

My  friend,  tha  Major,  called  on  me  to  wam  me  that  I  muet 
be  on  my  guard.  The  governor,  or  Burgermeister,  Mr.  Leve- 
zow,  had  eaid  to  him  that,  excrpting  myself,  hc  waa  very  glad  ail 
the  Engliah  had  escaped,  The  auapicion  bad  cntered  hia  mind 
that  1  waa  a  aecret  agent  of  the  goTcmment.  I  could  not,  h« 
thought,  be  living  at  such  a  place  at  such  a  timc  without  some 
eapecial  purpoae,  "  And  I  think  "  {added  Von  SpSt),  "  that 
he  haa  gtren  a  hiat  to  the  French  authoritieB."  I  aaaurcd  the 
Major  that  the  auapicion  was  unfounded,  and  ciplaincd  to  bim 
what  might  hâve  givcn  occasion  ta  the  mistake.  "  He  waa 
glad,"  he  aaid,  "  to  know  thia,  and  he  would  take  care  to  inform 
Mr.  Levezow  of  what  I  had  told  him." 

It  waa,  however,  too  late  ;  for  a  few  houre  afterwarda,  aa  1 
waa  retuming  home,  aller  a  ahort  walk,  my  attention  waa  ex- 
cited  by  a  Bound  —  St!  tt  I  But  for  the  information  1  had 
juBt  received,  1  ehould  hardly  bave  noticed  it.  I  looked  and 
aaw  a  fellow,  —  the  lotter-carrier  between  Hambuig  and  Altona, 
who  knew  me  well,  beckoning  to  aome  peraona  at  a  little  dia- 
tance  ;  and  at  the  aame  time,  he  looked  back  and  pointed  at 
me.  At  a  glance  I  perceived  that  thcy  were  French  gena- 
d'annes.  They  were  lolling  by  the  side  of  a  passage,  and 
within  sight  of  my  door. 

In  an  instant  I  was  off.  I  ran  into  a  market-place  full  of 
people,  and  waa  not  pursued.  If  I  had  been,  I  liave  no  doubt 
the  populace  would  hâve  aided  my  esciiiio.  I  repaired  to  the 
houae  of  one  of  Mr.  Aldebert's  frieiids,  a  Mr.  Sp-olding,  a  scna^ 
tor.     There  I  dined.    I  toM  my  atory,  and  it  was  agrced  that 
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I  should  tôt  sleep  again  at  my  lodgings.  The  next  day  but 
one  Mr.  Spalding  was  going  to  thc  Mecklenburg  watering- 
place,  Dobberan,  with  his  family.  He  would  take  a  paBsport 
fbr  his  clerk,  and  in  that  capacity  I  might  accompany  him. 

The  intormediate  day  Foa  spcnt  in  removing  my  clothos 
and  taking  leave  of  my  frienda.  Yet  in  that  day  I  twice 
thought  I  saw  a  Buepicious' person  lurking  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
my  ItuBt  asylum  ;  and  ncxt  day,  when  I  had  left  the  tuwn  several 
hours,  my  lodging  waa  beset  by  tho  military.  Somc  gena- 
d'anues,  without  asking  auy  questions,  went  to  my  garrct,  burst 
opcn  the  door,  and  exprcsscd  great  disappointmcnt  at  findiug 
the  room  empty.  Thcy  used  violent  threats  towoids  the 
women  of  the  houHe,  who  told  tho  tnith  with  equal  safety  to 
themaelvea  and  me.  Through  a  friend  I  had  obtaincd  from 
the  Frenoh  authoritiea  a  visa  to  my  old  Jeua  poes  ;  and  I  had 
a  pasBport  frora  Netzei,  the  Swediab  consul  at  Altona,  with  a 
letter  from  him,  which  might,  and  in  fa*;t  did,  prove  usefuL 
Dobberan  woa  then  a  Bmall  village,  with  a  few  large  bouses  to 
accommodate  the  bathing  guests  ;  but  tho  sea  was  nearly  three 
miles  o£F.  Travelling  ail  night,  wo  arrived  on  tho  foUowing 
day,  in  timo  to  dine  at  a  table  with  one  hundred  and  fifly 
coveni,  at  which  the  sovereign  Duke,  though  absent  this  day, 
was  accuatomed  to  take  a  seat. 

I  had  now  to  ascertain  what  vessels  were  about  to  set  Bail 
for  Sweden.  In  the  aftemoon  I  took  a  solitary  walk  to  the 
■easide.  There  1  found  noue  of  the  "  airy  forces  "  which, 
accordiug  to  Dr.  Watts'a  bad  sapphic,  "  roll  down  the  Baltio 
with  a  foaming  fury,"  but  a  naked  sea-coaat  with  a  smooth 
sea,  enlivened  by  a  distant  vîew  of  several  Ëi^lish  men-of- 
war,  part  of  a  blockading  aquadron. 

Neit  day  I  took  a  v&ik  of  about  ten  DÛles  to  the  lîttlo 
town  of  Rostock,  a  uoivorsity  town,  and  also  a  seaport.  But 
no  vessel  waa  there  ;  nor  had  I  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
make  my  eacape.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  indeed,  acape 
would  be  an  unmeaniog  term,  for  I  was  known  to  the  sov- 
ereign, who  had  occasionally  chatted  with  me  at  Altona.  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  upon  one  of  his  bouse- 
hold,  and  begged  I  might  be  eicused  for  not  waiting  on  Hia 
Sereno  Highneas,  as  I  was  aware  of  his  position,  and  was 
auxious  not  to  cmbarraas  him.  This  measage  was  very  cour- 
teously  recoived.  I  was  aaaured  of  eveiy  protection  in  the 
Duke's  power  ;  but  was  requested  not  to  calî  myself  an  Eog- 
lishm&n,  and  excuse  hia  affboting  not  to  know  me. 
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Tfae  good  Duke,  howevcr,  could  not  act  on  hig  own  sage 
counsel,  for,  aa  I  wos  une  day  not  far  from  him  at  the  table- 
d'hûte,  but  carefully  avoidiog  epcaking  to  him  or  catching  his 
eye,  T  was  surpriscd  by  hearing  behînd  me  in  a,  loud  whisper, 
"  Prosit  HetT  EnglaDder."  His  Sereno  HighncBS  had  filled  a 
bumper,  aad  leanîng  back  liehind  the  guests,  drank  to  mo  as 
an  Ënglislunan,  though  ho  had  preteuded  to  coneidcr  me  aa 
American.  And  ono  moming,  having  walked  to  the  Beaeide, 
and  jumped  into  the  water  from  a  long  boord  built  into  the 
8ca  (tho  humble  accommodation  provided  in  those  days),  I 
was  Btartlod  by  a  Joud  cry,  which  proceeded  from  the  Duke  at 
the  end  of  tho  board,  —  "  Horx  Engiander,  Hen-  Englander, 
Bteigen  Sie  glcich  aus  — 10,000  Franzoseu  sind  gletch  ange- 
kommen,  und  wenn  Sic  nicht  aussteigen  uad  weglaufen,  vint 
man  Sie  arrctiren."  {"  Make  haste  ont,  Engliahman,  —  10,000 
Fronchmen  are  just  corne,  and  unless  you  corne  out  and  mu 
for  it,  you  will  be  made  a  prisoner.") 

More  good-oature  than  dignity  in  thia  certainly.  But  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  was  one  of  that  claas  of  petty 
Bovereigna  in  Gennany,  who,  if  they  conferred  no  honor  on 
their  rânk  and  power,  did  not  abuse  them  to  the  injury  of 
their  subjecte,  I  hnd  a  formai  offer  from  him  to  send  mo  on 
board  the  fleet,  which  was  in  the  offing,  if  I  would  guarantee 
the  aafety  of  his  men.  Thia  offer  I  declined,  I  could  be 
more  sure  of  being  taken  in  than  set  down  again.  And  mean- 
while  I  relied  on  the  friendly  interoat  which  every  ono  took  in 
me  ;  for,  though  the  Mecklenburg  flag  had  been  declared  hos- 
tile, I  waa  Batiafied  that  every  one  whom  I  saw  waa  well  dia- 
posed  towarda  me. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  September,  I  receîved  a  lotter 
ïnforming  me  that  a  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  from 
Wismar  to  Stockholm.  Next  day  I  proceeded  to  Wismar, 
whcre  I  remained  till  the  8th.  The  only  circumstanoe  which 
madu  me  remcmber  thèse  few  days  was  tho  intcrcourao  which 
I  hnd  with  the  guests  at  the  inn,  and  which  I  recall  with 
plensure  as  oTidcnce  of  the  kindness  of  disposition  generally 
ibund  among  thoae  who  are  free  to  be  actuated  by  their 
natural  feelinga. 

On  the  evening  of  ray  arrivai  the  waiter  laid  me  a  corer 
near  the  head  of  the  table.  Above  me  sat  a  colonel  of  Napo- 
leon's  Italian  Guard,  who  was  rcsting  bore  for  a  few  weeks 
aller  the  fetiguea  of  the  campaign  ended  by  the  récent  peace. 
Ât  the  head  of  the  table  was  a  Dutch  gênerai,  then  on  his 
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tlidii.      Witliniit.   any   liy}M)(Tisy,    J    coîild    pr 
itiii'c  ;  an<l  1  f<»uii<l  1  couM  with   jx.TtV'ct   sufetN 
cl).      "  l.s   it    iiut  to  1)0  lainuiited"  (1  said  in 
8  after  dinner)  "  that  Italy,  which  in  former  ag< 
mistress  of  the  world  in  différent  ways,  shoiil 
)red  by  a  nation  that  nerer  produccd  a  grcat  mi 
Btrong,  but  not  toc  strong.     The  eyes  of  niy  c 
3ned  with  pleamu^.     One  of  them  exclaimed,  " 
it  is  the  Italians  wbo  are  conquered  by  the  F 
le  French  who  are  govemed  by  an  Italian.     J 
îleon  lives  he  will  be  master  of  Europe.     As  s 
Italy  will  be  independent  !"  —  "I  hope  to  God 

Sometimes  I  ventured  to  touch  on  Buonapart 
that  was  tender  ground.     They  looked   gra^ 
^ed.     On  gênerai  politics  they  talked  frcely. 
al  opinions,  bat  little  information,  —  were  a  84 
ican  followers  of  Buonaparte,  —  good-natured  e 

intelligence,  and  no  fixed  principles  of  any 
Jly  on  religion. 

16  evening  a  Dutch  merchant  came.  He  lookec 
le  fisu^  and  said  :  '*  Napoléon  is  ail  but  omnipot 
)  is  one  thing  he  cannot  do,  —  make  a  Dutchnia] 
ishman."  I  asked  him  to  drink  with  me. 
nong  the  stray  visitors  was  a  German  who  had 
ed  at  Jena.  We  became  good  friends  at  once 
him  at  table  that  I  was  Jencnser  (true  in  on 

dinner,  when  we  had  gone  aside,  I  said,  '^  I 
i  are,"    he   said.   intAmi^fîT»/»   ^-^     "         ^ 
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jouer  l'Allemand,  mais  c'est  tm  bon  enfant,  —  nous  le  laisaons 
posser.'" 

This  information  ratber  assured  than  alanned  mo.  From 
my  oompanions  hère  I  had  ni^  appréhension  ;  but  I  had  lettera 
from  Stânsfeld  tellitig  me  on  no  accouut  to  retum  to  Hamburg. 

Ât  length,  on  the  8th  of  September,  after  Tarions  disap- 
pointments,  the  master  of  the  little  Tesael  in  which  I  had 
taken  my  passage  camo  to  me  with  the  news  that  he  ehould 
weigh  anchor  in  an  hour. 

I  went  to  my  landlady  and  paid  my  bill,  my  portmanteaa 
being  already  gonc.  I  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  know  what  conn- 
tryraanlaml"  —  "Lord  love  youl"  shecried  ont,  "everyone 
knowB  you.  When  you  walk  in  the  Btreets,  the  children  say, 
'Da  geht  der  Englïnder.'"  —  "And  the  Italian  officere,  do 
they  linow  who  I  am  )  "  —  "  To  be  sure  they  do,  I  hâve  heard  _ 
them  speak  about  you  when  they  did  not  suppose  I  understood 
them.  It  is  useful  in  our  situation  to  know  more  than  peoplo 
are  aware  of.  Thoy  like  you.  I  hâve  lieard  them  say  they 
had  no  doubt  you  had  run  away  from  the  Danes.  And  I  am 
Tery  eure  that  if  they  were  ordered  to  take  you  up,  they  would 
gtve  you  an  opportunity  of  escape."  This  I  believo.  I  sent  a 
firiendly  message  to  them,  with  an  apology  for  not  taking  ÎoF' 
mal  leave. 

I  made  my  voyage  in  a  poor  little  vessel  with  a  cargo  of 
sait  fish  on  board.  The  voyage  lostcd  five  long  days.  There 
was  no  passcnger  but  myself  ;  aud  tho  crew  consisted  of  only 
four  or  five,  including  boy&  One  night  we  had  a  etorm,  and  I 
was  shut  up  alone  in  the  cabin.  I  uever  before  felt  such  en- 
tire  wretchedness. 

On  the  other  hond,  the  pleasore  was  intense  when  the  maa- 
ter  came  to  me  in  my  cabin,  and  said  I  ehould  bave  somcthing 
good  for  breakfàst  if  I  would  get  up.  I  had  just  begun  to 
hâve  an  appetite.  On  my  risiog  he  poured  part  of  a  bowl  of 
crearo  into  my  cup.  I  was  quite  astonished,  and,  hastening  on 
deck,  found  myself  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  romantio 
masses  of  rock  on  evety  aida.  We  were  on  the  coast  of  Swe- 
dcn,  not  far  from  Dalarii,  the  port  of  Stockholm.  On  thèse 
barren  aud  naked  rocks  I  saw  some  huts,  and  a  momentary 
feeling  of  euvy  towords  the  happy  résidents  on  those  quiet 
solid  spots  of  earth  caused  mo  to  laugh  at  mysell 

Dalarb  is  a  misérable  little  village  in  a  wild  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  winding  river  on  which  Stockholm  is  built.  Hère 
pasaengera  are  aocuatomed  to  olight,  as  the  windings  of  the 
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lent,  and  the  horses,  though  email,  were  capital  goen.  Wa 
kept  on  in  one  trot  without  intennission,  and  made  the  jour- 
nej  in  lèse  than  fiye  houra. 

"  Tho  entrance  JDto  Stockholm,  through  the  southem  aub- 
urb  "  (I  wrotc  at  tho  time),  "  disappoints  the  cipcctation  nùsed 
by  the  brilliant  vicw  in  tho  distance  ;  for  the  greater  number 
of  the  housea  are  low  nnd  poor,  some  oven  roofed  with  eartb, 
and  the  lorgcr  bouses  hâve  an  uncomfortablc  air  of  nakednesa 
and  eoidneaa  from  the  absence  of  architectural  décorations,  — 
the  Windows  without  sills,  the  fronts  without  comice,  pedimcnt, 
&c.  But  its  position  is  singularly  atriking.  In  Eugland  — 
but  then  it  would  bo  no  longer  Stockholm  —  it  would  be  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  cities  in  the  world.  In  other  words, 
wcre  English  capital  and  Engliah  enteiprise  applied  to  it,  it 
would  bo  unrivallcd.  It  stands  on  sevcn  islonds,  but  ia  eut 
into  three  great  dimions  by  large  basins  of  water,  two  sait  and 
one  fresh,  whîch  are  not  crowdcd  with  veesels,  but  are  bcautiful 
strects  of  still  water,  exhibiting  shorcB  at  Torious  distances  and 
of  diversilied  choracter.  Tbe  ieland  on  wbich  atand  the  royal 
palace  and  the  state  buildings  présents  a  remarkable  maaa  of 
picturesque  and  roaiantic  objccts." 

More  than  thirty  yeara  ago  I  wrote  thia  description  in  a  lot- 
ter.  I  hâve  since  scen  Edinburgh,  Rome,  Venice,  Naplea,  and 
Palcrmo  ;  and  I  now  think,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  imperfect 
recollection,  that  Stockholm  would,  for  beauty  of  situation, 
bear  comparison  with  any  of  thèse. 

Having  fiied  myself  in  the  best  botel  in  the  city,  I  delivered 
a  lettcr  which  had  been  given  to  me  at  Dalarii.  It  waa  ad- 
dressed  to  a  young  man,  named  Tode,  a  merchant'a  clerk,  who 
I  was  aasurcd  knew  Ënglisli,  waa  intelligent  and  obligiog,  and 
would  be  proud  to  be  my  cicérone.  I  found  him  oll  this,  and 
eTcn  more.  He  was  my  companion  to  churcbes,  palaces,  and 
public  buildings,  aod  was  most  kind  and  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions. 

I  also  went  in  searcb  of  a  lady  not  unknown  in  the  literaiy 
world,  and  who  os  a  pootosa  îa  still  rccollected  with  respect  un- 
der  the  nome  of  Amelia  von  Imhoff.  Sbe  had  been  Maid  of 
Honor  to  ono  of  the  DuchesHes  of  Saxe-Weimar,  which  ofSoe 
she  hcld  when  I  visited  Weimar  in  1803  —  4.  Her  réputation 
she  owed  chiefly  to  an  Idyllio  taie,  "  Die  Schwester  von  Lea- 
bos."  She  had  married  a  Swedish  gênerai.  Von  Helwig.  I 
was  received  by  her  with  great  cordiality.  During  my  stay  at 
Stockholm,  Herr  von  Helwig  was  from  home.     I  waa  almost 
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the  first  Weimor  acqnaintance  eho  had  seen  einco  her  mamage, 
and  I  bad  interesting  focta  to  relate  conceming  hcr  native 
coimtry.  She  vas  engaged  to  dine  that  day  with  a  Polieh 
countese,  wife  of  Hoir  von  Engerstrom,  an  historio  character  ; 
andahe  inatantly  wrote  a  tnite  intimating  that  she  ehould 
bring  with  her  an  Enghah  gentleman,  a  personal  friend,  just 
arrived.  Thcre  came  an  anarrcr,  in  whîch  the  Gountesa  ex- 
presBcd  her  regret  that  her  diuner  waa  not  auch  as  ehe  could 
with  propriety  set  before  a  foroign  gentleman.  She  would  re- 
ceive  me  Bome  other  day.  Frau  von  Heiwig  laughed  at  thig, 
and  with  reaeon.  I  went,  and  certainly  ncver  was  présent  at 
a  more  copioua  banquet,  or  oae  at  which  the  company  aeeméd 
more  distinguishod,  judging  by  title  and  appearance.  I  can- 
not  apecify  foreign  dishea  after  thirty-aii  years,  but  1  did  make 
a  mémorandum  that  I  nsed  elevcn  pUtCB  at  the  meaL  One 
national  cuatom  T  recollect.  The  company  bcing  aaaembled 
in  the  drawing-nwm  before  dinner,  two  large  ailver  waiters 
were  brought  în,  one  fUll  of  liqueur  glûBses  of  brandy,  tho  other 
of  littlo  pièces  of  bread  and  chcege.  Whilst  thèse  were  being 
carried  round  to  tho  gentlemen,  the  ladiea  went  by  themselves 
into  the  djning-room;  and  when  we  followed  we  fbund  them 
aeated  at  table,  every  altemate  chair  being  left  vacant  ThJa 
waa  on  interoating  day,  and  I  regret  that  I  om  not  better  able 
to  remember  the  oonveraation,  which  waa  indicative  of  the 
State  of  opinion  among  the  Swcdish  gentry  and  nobility  at  a 
moat  critical  period. 

Thia  waa  the  16th  of  September,  and  it  ahouH  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Copenhagen  capitulated  to  the  EnglÎBh  on  the  7th, 
and  that  before  very  long  (March,  1809)  the  King  of  Sweden 
waa  driven  from  the  throne.  Putly  by  my  own  observation 
at  tho  dinner-party,  and  partly  by  ihe  information  given  me 
by  Pfeu  von  Hclwig,  I  become  fullyaware  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  King.  I  waa  atruck  by  the  coldnesa  with  which  every 
remark  I  made  in  his  praiae  was  received  ;  but  I  waa  in  aome 
meaaure  prepared  for  this  by  what  I  had  heard  from  the  min- 
iater  at  Âltona.  On  my  reading  to  him  Wordsworth's  sonnet, 
his  only  comment  waa  that  the  poet  had  happily  and  truly  de- 
Bcribed  the  King  aa  "  above  ail  conaoquencea  "  ;  and  on  my 
eulogizing  the  King  to  Herr  von  Engeratitim  for  his  heroio 
refusai  to  negotiate  with  Buonaparte,  the  rcply  waa,  "  Per- 
sonne no  doute  que  le  roi  soit  un  homme  d'honneur." 

Among  the  company  were  two  militaiy  men  of  great  Per- 
sonal diguity,  oud  having  the  most  glorioua  titles  imaginable. 
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Ono  wae  a  knîght  of  the  "  Northern  Star  "  ;  the  other  a  knîght 
of  the  "  Great  Bear,"  the  constellation.  I  had  been  intro- 
duced  08  a  German,  aiid  wa8  tolking  with  thcae  Chevaliers 
when  Frau  von  Uclwig  juincd  UB,  and  aaid  something  that  b»- 
traycd  my  being  an  Ëuglisbman.  Immodiately  oue  of  them 
turâed  away.  The  cause  wos  se  obvioue  that  my  Mend  iras 
a  little  piqued,  and  remonatratcd  with  him.  He  made  an 
awkvard  apology,  and  unsuccesafiilly  denied  her  imputation. 
This  anti'Ëngliiib  feeling  waa  6o  gênerai  in  Sweden  at  this 
time  that  I  was  adviscd  to  travel  aa  a  German  through  tbe 
country,  and  in  faet  did  so. 

On  tbe  ISth  I  dined  with  Frau  Ton  Helwig.  She  had  in- 
TÎted  to  meet  me  a  man  wbom  I  waa  happy  to  aee,  and  whose 
name  will  survive  among  the  mémorable  names  of  the  last  âge. 
I  refer  to  the  patriotic  Amdt.  He  bad  fled  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Cuunaparto.  His  life  was  thrcatencd,  for  he  waa 
accused,  whetbcr  with  truth  I  do  net  know,  of  being  the  an- 
thor  of  tbe  book  for  tbe  publication  of  which  Salm  had  been 
shot.  My  fÉkUing  in  with  him  now  caused  me  to  read  bis 
workfl,  and  oecasioued  my  ttnnslating  entiro  hia  propliecy  in 
the  year  1805  of  the  inaurrection  of  the  Spaniards,  wbicb 
actually  took  place  within  less  than  a  year  of  our  rencontre  in 
Sweden.  Tbia  I  inaerted  in  a  rcview*  of  Wordawurth's 
pamphlet  on  the  convention  of  Cintra.  I  was  deligbted  by 
thia  lively  tittle  man,  very  spirited  and  luminons  in  bis  con- 
Tersation,  and  with  none  of  those  mystifying  abstractions  of 
which  hia  wrîtings  are  fulL  He  apoko  with  great  admiration 
of  our  "  Pero/s  Beliquea." 

On  the  2l8t  I  set  out  on  my  joumey  to  Gottenburg,  having 
bought  a  eonveyance,  with  wbip  and  other  accompanimentâ, 
which  altogether  coat  mo  about  £  4.  The  peasants  are  obliged 
to  aupply  horses,  and  I  paid  Orf.  per  horae  for  eaoh  atoge  of 
about  seven  miles.  My  driver  was  sometimea  a  man  or  boy, 
but  aometimea  also  a  woman  orgirl,  I  am  not  accustoraed  to 
make  economical  statements,  but  it  ia  worth  mentioning  tbat, 
including  tbe  losa  on  the  rcsale  of  my  carriage,  the  wholo  ex- 
pense  of  my  joumey,  over  350  milce,  during  seven  days,  was 
lésa  than  £  6  !  1  had  been  fumished  with  a  card,  not  biggo: 
than  my  hand,  and  yet  contaiuing  ail  the  Swcdisb  worda  I 
ahould  want.  With  thia  1  managed  to  paas  through  the  coun- 
try, without  meeting  with  any  incivility  or  inconvenience  ; 
and,  after  what  I  bave  said  aa  to  eipenae,  I  ueed  not  add, 
*  In  CambnJuid'i  "  Lonâon  B«Tlew." 


liiv  lonniev,  m  wliich  I  left  behind  i 
milo8,  tlioro  was  îin  iinintomiptod  suC' 
sceiierv.  The  ronds  woro  adinirjil)l 
thc  substance  was  granité.  There  wa^i 
ning  to  end.  The  scenery  was  diversil 
every  now  and  then  a  sinall  ncat  towi 
a  very  few  coimtiy-houaes.  The  fir, 
almoBt  the  only  treea. 

I  reached  Gottenbnrg  on  the  27tl 
town  oonsist  of  masses  of  rock  with  y 
meagre  végétation,  —  a  scène  of  dreai 
merce  has  enriched  this  spot,  and  thc 
as  I  witnessed,  partake  of  aie  luxuries 
part  anjwhere. 

On  the  30th  I  oommenced  my  yoya 
ti  steam  was  not  oome,  but  after  a  com: 
daySy  I  sighted  the  coast  of  my  native 
Harwioh  on  tiie  aftemoon  of  the  7th  oi 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  B 

Hi 

Thank  God  I  once  more  touch  £n| 
mean  to  sleep  at  Witham.  To-morrc 
And  I  suppose  before  long  shall  corne  t 
mean  while  ezpect  your  letter  of  congn 
~  love  to  fitther,  sister,  little  Ton 
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irhîcli  I  waa  more  happy  in  ereiy  respect  I  began  to  feel  th&t 
I  had  something  to  do,  and  could  do  it.  In  lookîng  back  oa 
my  work;  I  see  nothiug  to  bc  proud  of  in  it;  but  it  connected 
me  with  public  life,  and  that  at  loast  was  agrccable.  Ând 
though  I  did  not  form  a  portion  of  tbe  literary  soclety  of 
London,  1  wos  brought  into  itâ  présence. 

It  was  niy  practice  to  go  to  Printing  House  Square  at  fire, 
and  to  remaia  thcre  as  long  as  there  waa  anjthing  to  be  done. 

After  a  time  I  had  the  oame  of  edîtor,  and  as  such  opened 
ail  letters.  It  waa  my  ofBce  to  eut  oui  odd  articles  aud  païu- 
graphs  from  other  papera,  décide  on  the  admission  of  corre- 
apondence,  ifec.  ;  but  thcre  was  alwajs  a  higher  power  behind. 
Whilc  I  was  in  mj  room,  Mr.  Walter  waa  in  hia,  and  there  the 
great  leader,  the  article  that  was  talked  about,  was  written. 
Nor  did  I  ever  write  an  article  on  party  politics  during  my 
continuanco  in  that  post.  I  may,  however,  add,  that  in  Feb- 
ruary  I  inserted  a  letter  with  my  initiala,  which  waa,  I  belieY», 
of  rêal  use  to  the  govemment.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper 
printed  on  February  13tb.  It  is  a  justification  of  tbe  EngÛeih 
govemment  for  the  seizure  of  tho  Danish  ships.  The  Ministry 
defeuded  themaelvcs  vory  ill  iu  the  House  of  Gommons.  In  my 
letter,  I  atatcd  the  fact  that  tho  Holstein  post-offico  refiised  to 
take  in  my  Icttera  to  Euglaud,  aud  alleged  aa  a  reason  that 
Buonaparte  had  obligcd  tho  govemment  to  atop  the  communi- 
cation with  England.  The  aame  cvening,  in  the  House  of 
Lorda,  this  fiict  waa  relied  upon  by  tho  Marquia  of  Wellesley 
as  conclusive.  Indccd,  it  waa  more  to  tho  purpose  than  any 
&ct  alleged  by  tho  govemment  speakers. 

In  the  month  of  Morch  I  waa  iovited  to  dine  witb  Southey 
at  Dr.  Aikin's.  I  waa  charmed  with  hia  person  aud  mannerB, 
and  heartily  conciurod  wîth  him  in  hia  opiniona  on  the  war.  I 
copy  from  a  letter  to  my  brother  :  "  Southey  said  that  he  and 
Colcridge  wero  directly  opposed  in  politics.  He  himself  thought 
the  laat  administration  (^Vhig)  so  impotent  that  he  could  con- 
ceivo  of  none  worae  except  tho  présent  ;  wbile  Coleridgo  main- 
tained  the  présent  Ministry  to  be  ao  corrupt  that  ho  thought  it 
impossible  there  could  be  a  worae  except  the  late."  On  poetry 
we  talked  likewise  :  I  boUed  my  critical  philosophy,  and  waa  de- 
feuded by  Southey  throughout.  I  praised  Wordaworth's  "  Son- 
nets "  aud  préface.  In  this,  too,  Southey  joined  ;  he  saîd  that 
tbe  sonnets  contain  tbe  profoundest  poÛtical  wiadom,  and  tha 
prc&co  ho  declared  to  be  "  tbe  quintessence  of  the  philosophy 
of  poetry." 


pcrt'ect  a<jjeement  with  him  in  po 
and  imcuncealod  adniinition  of  his 
mission  to  his  confidence.  At  this- 
iinfavorably  Mrs.  Barbaidd's  poetr 
willing  to  mention  as  I  bave  alrcad 
of  a  différent  kind.  He  remarkcc 
fbeling  in  the  Une, 

In  what  brown  hamlet  dos' 

He  said,  «'Whj  brown  f'  He  ; 
bftuld's  line, 

**  The  lowliett  ohOdren  of  the  gronnd, 

**  New,**  said  he,  "  moss-rose  is  a 
la  justy  bat  I  dissent  from  the  firs 
wiâi  content,  and  the  brown  ham! 
CoUins  bas  with  ezquisite  beaut y  d 
cyvening: — 

**  And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim  < 

Wordaworth,  in  my  first  tite-à-té 
•ad  praisinglj  of  hia  own  poems,  wl 
beooming,  bnt  the  ccmtrarj.  He  saii 
estay  on  **  Why  bad  Poetry  pleases.* 
]o«  to  our  literature.  He  spoke  at 
of  poetry  with  moral  principles  as 
of  the  principles  of  hùman  nature, 
q^eoi  the  mother  who  could  read  witl 

,  M  Oooe  In  a  lonelj  hamlet  1 

He  aaid  h  a  wrAf^  i»î«  **  !>«*«—. —  » 
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vent  abroad  in  1800,  and  of  the  delîght  the  extracta  gave 
me  ;  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Clarksou  having  become  intimate 
with  hîm,  he  waa  an  object  of  interest  with  me  on  my  retum 
from  Germany  in  1805.  And  when  he  dclJTered  lectures  in 
the  year  1608,  sbe  wished  me  to  interest  myself  in  them.  I 
Beeded,  however,  no  persuasion.  It  was  out  of  my  power  to 
be  a  regular  attendant,  but  I  wrote  to  her  two  letters,  which 
hâve  been  printed,  for  want  of  fuller  materials,  in  the  "  Notes 
and  Lectures  ou  Shakespeare,"  cdit«d  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cole- 
ridge.*  At  the  time  of  my  attending  thèse  lectures  I  had  no 
Personal  acquaintance  with  Coleridge.  I  baye  a  letter  from 
him,  writtcn  in  May,  1808,  sending  me  an  order  for  admission. 
Ue  says  :  "  Nothing  but  endless  interruptions,  and  the  ueccs- 
BÎty  of  dining  out  &r  oftener  than  is  either  good  for  me,  or 
pleasant  to  me,  joincd  with  rehictance  to  move  (partly  from 
âxhaustioQ  by  Company  I  cannot  keep  out,  for  one  cannot, 
dare  not  alwaya  be  '  not  at  home,'  or  '  very  particularly  en- 
gaged,' — and  the  laat  veiy  often  wiU  not  serve  my  tum) 
thèse,  added  to  my  brcad-and-cheese  cmployments,  -|-  my 
lectures,  which  are  —  bread  and  cheeae,  i,  e.  a  very  losing  bar- 
gain  in  a  pccimiary  view,  hâve  preveoted  me  day  after  day 
from  retuming  your  kind  coll.  I  wiU  os  soon  as  I  can.  In 
the  mean  time  1  hâve  lett  your  nome  with  the  old  womaa  and 
the  attendants  in  the  office,  as  one  to  whom  I  am  alwaya  '  at 
home''  when  I  am  at  home.  For  Wordswortb  has  taught  me 
to  désire  your  acqurùntance,  and  to  esteem  you  ;  and  need  I 
add  that  any  one  so  much  regnrded  by  my  friend  Mrs.  Clark- 
son  can  nevcr  be  indiffèrent,  &c,  &a,  to  S.  T.  Coleridge."  t 

•  Pickrrinfc  1B4S. 

t  I  Ood  unong  my  papen  two  pnges  of  noU»  of  ColeridgB'e  Isctnre,  Frtru- 
arye,  1808;  — 

Feb.  Btli,  1808,    Lectnre  Sd  on  PoeCry  (ShnknpCBn),  &«. 
Detacbed  Minntea. 

The  Greclan  MTtholog?  «xhibiu  the  lyrabols  of  tbe  -powen  of  tistnn  and 
Hero-wonhip  bletided  together.  JupiUr  both  a  Kmg  of  Creta  and  the  pav- 
■onlflcd  Sky. 

Bacchui  eipre«»od  the  orpinic  enoi^o»  of  tha  UniTOrse  which  work  by 
pugian.~a  jor  without  coriEiciousneM;  while  Minerva,  &e.,  Importcd  the 
prCKirdaininE  intellect.  Bacehus  expniised  the  phyaical  origin  of  heraîo 
Charselsr,  aîoUr'-    ■- -    -    '--  ' 


1  Telle  ity  beyond  pniilence. 


o  BncohuB  the  genn  of  the  firsl  Tragody.    H«n 

like  tojmniriiietbeniscWglabe  Clia  characten  th«y  treat  of,  —  hence  Jrtumitlo 
rapresentalicm»,  'i'he  eihibition  uf  action  «epnrated  from  tha  devotlonal  fseU 
iag.     The  DiHlogue  becnme  distinct  from  the  Chorui. 

The  Greùk  tragotliei  were  tho  Hiblical  initraction  for  the  people. 

Comedy  aroae  fmm  the  naturel  »ease  of  ridicule  which  «ipreues  itaalf 
mituTaUy  ïn  mEmicrr. 

Mr.  ûtlerldge,  in  Icaly,  heard  a  qnack  in  the  ativet,  wbo  wa*  aecoated  by 


Sli.TiM.ui."-  -••  \,.,.  ,1.,   j       'I',       •  ' 
ihat  -.   inif.-.<.il.]...      J    h..,vo   kimw 

riiv   lifo.       Tiiar    .h;l/    1,0    Sheridau, 

stok'ii  my  Sheridan  :  " 

That  Idid  not  quite  nc«?Iect  niv 

by  my  havin^r  translatcd  n.r  tlie  J/o 
Mucation  of  tho  Race."* 
Though  I  had  not  tlio  remotest  i 

the  law,  yet  dnrin<r  this  sprin^r  [  j 

member  of  the  Middle  Temple  f  and 

his  w.n'ant-boy  snmrtly;  a  dialo^z,^  en«:iictl  wl 
^raK^Cumedy  arosc  from  tl.e  ueco,.4^"a 

«ented  visiting  NoiJi'»  f.,,nilv      Ti,„    i  ''■'"'5' 
their  Imto  to  fiie  ereit  vS»  /"=  <l?«'cnda 

Inp  of  conscience  <4tC»^,^^^^^  '^"  "'"''  ' 
humanity  (exccpt  Wlicre VÏÏl  (V i  iV  "  '"  "^.""^^ 
«nomaloâ,  comLionl?  ctt,  fT ""*''  '"'"" 
^_In  the  productfon  of  the  Kneli-h  li^n,,  «..  - 
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cised  myeelf  In  business  speoking  by  attending  at  the  Suirey 
iDBtitutiotL 

Duriug  some  woeks  my  miad  waa  kept  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion in  my  editorial  capacity.  The  Spaniab  révolution  had 
broken  out,  and  as  soon  as  it  wtia  likely  to  acquire  so  much 
coDBÎstency  aa  to  become  a  national  ooDcem,  the  Times,  of 
course,  must  hâve  ils  correapondent  in  Spain  ;  and  it  waa  aaid, 
who  Bo  fit  to  writa  from  the  shorea  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  he  ' 
who  had  successfully  written  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  1  I 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  tho  proposai  of  Mr.  Wolter  that 
I  ahould  go,  but  I  acceptcd  the  offer  reluctantly.  I  had  not 
tbe  qualifications  to  be  dcsircd,  but  then  I  had  expérience. 
I  had  some  advantago  also  in  the  fHendship  of  Âmyot,  who 
gave  me  lettera  which  were  eventually  of  service  ;  and  I  waa 
Eealous  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  independcnce. 

I  lett  London  by  the  Falmouth  mail  on  tho  night  of  Julj 
ISth,  r«ached  Falmouth  on  the  21et,  and  on  the  23d  embarked 
in  a  luggcr  belongîng  to  govemment,  —  tbe  Blact  Joke,  Cap- 
tain  Alt.  The  voyage  was  very  rough,  and  as  T  alterwards 
leamt,  even  dangerous.  We  were  for  some  time  on  a  lee 
shore,  and  obliged  to  aail  with  more  than  half  the  vessel  under 
water;  a  slight  change  in  the  wind  would  haro  overset  us; 
but  of  ail  this  I  was  happily  ignorant. 

I  landcd  at  Comnna  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  Slst, 
and  waa  at  once  biieily  employed.  I  found  the  town  in  a  Btat« 
of  great  disorder  ;  but  the  cxcitcment  was  a  joyous  one,  the 
news  having  just  orrivcd  of  the  aurrender  of  a  French  army  in 
the  Bouth  under  Marahal  Dupont.  Thia  little  town,  lying  in 
an  out-of-the-wny  corner  of  Spain,  was  at  this  period  of  impor- 
tance, becauBC,  being  tbo  nearcet  to  England,  it  became  tbe  point 
of  communication  between  the  Spaniah  and  Engliah  govem- 
ments.  The  stote  of  enthusiaatic  feeling  in  Galicia,  aa  well  as 
in  every  other  province  of  Spain  where  the  French  were  not, 
reniiered  tho  EnglÎBh  objecta  of  «niversal  intoreat,  I  took 
■with  me  several  lottera  of  introduction,  both  to  mcrchants  and 
to  mcn  in  office,  but  they  were  hardly  necessary.  Aa  aoon  as 
I  could  make  myself  intelligible  in  bad  Spanish,  and  even  be- 
fore,  with  thoao  who  uuderstood  a  little  French,  I  was  accept- 
able everywhcrc,  and  I  at  once  felt  tbat  I  should  bo  in  no 
want  of  Society.  I  put  myself  in  immédiate  connection  with 
the  editor  of  tho  misorablo  little  daily  newspaper,  and  from 
him  I  obtnined  Madrid  papers  and  pamphlets.  There  were 
also  a  nimibor  of  Engliahmen  in  tbe  place, — aome  engagea  in' 


.,   -    ,...y    o.t»     iiiLiii    m   The 
me  tliink  that   Don  (^^iiixotu  iieedcd  ii< 
mad  to  iiiistake  thcin  l'or  Liants.      As 
btreets  of  tlu.'  town,  aiul  Iho  lo\v  and  si 
throwing  tho   rain-watt-r   into   tlie  mi< 
thought  more  thaii  once  occiirred  to  ie 
timea  of  good  Quecn  Bess  the  strccts  « 
8oinewhat  similar  appearancc.     The  \v 
and  every  houso  lias  its  balcony,  on  wl 
shade,   tho  occupants  spend   much  tii 
which  the  Spanish  plays  and  romances 
by  the  architecture,  —  it  being  cquall} 
the  Windows  and   escape  from   tho   rc 
charmingly  picturesque,  and  hâve  in 
worthy  a  nation  whose  most  characterii 
of  be^ar-romances. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

In  the  evening  about  seven  ail  is  li 
Btreets  are  crowded,  especially  those  tow; 
at  this  time  that  if  everjbody  had  a  wis 
would  fly  to  Spain  for  two  or  three  houn 
evenings  is  indescribable.     Thcrc  is  a 
the  atmosphère,  which  diffuses  joy,  so  i 
think  to  be  happy.     There  is  a  physical 
it  superfluous  to  seek  any  othcr.     And  i 
guor  produced  by  the  beat  in  the  midd 
however,  I  bave  not  felt  so  much  as  I 
count  for  the  indolence  of  the  Spanish  ch 


"%*• 
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TeœptioD  and  transmimioa  of  intelligence  in  tnuulating  tlia 
public  documenta  and  in  w^ting  commenU.  I  was  anxioua 
to  conceal  the  nature  cf  my  occupation,  but  I  foimd  it  neces- 
saiy  from  time  to  ttme  to  talie  Bome  fiiends  into  my  confi- 
dence. 

Among  the  earliest  and  latest  of  my  Corunna  acquaintanco 
■were  ti>o  officera  of  the  Dejianee.  I  W«me  espeoially  iuti- 
mat«  witb  Lieutenants  Stilcs  and  Banks,  and  Midehipman 
Drake.  They  secmed  to  havo  more  than  a  brother'B  lovo  for 
eacb  other.  Thia  perhaps  ia  the  natural  coDsequeiica  where, 
as  ia  thia  instance,  each  felt  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  ho 
might  owe  his  hfe  to  bis  companions.  I  at  length  imagined  I 
oould  be  happy  on  ehipboard.  Theae  young  men  and  I  ren- 
dered  each  other  mutuol  service.  My  lodgings  were  frequent- 
\y  their  home,  and  they  aasiated  me  in  the  transmission  of 
létterB.  I  introduced  them  to  partners  at  balla,  and  gained 
crédit  witb  the  ladies  for  so  doing. 

There  were  several  houscs  at  which  I  used  to  visit  ;  occ&- 
nonally  I  was  invited  to  a  formai  Tertulia.  At  thèse  Tertu- 
lias  the  ladies  ait  with  their  backa  a^nst  tbe  wall  on  an  elo- 
Tated  floor,  such  as  we  see  in  old  bolls.  The  gentlemen  sit 
bef(n«  them,  each  cavalier  on  a  vcry  small  straw-bottomed 
chair  before  hia  dama,  and  often  witb  hia  guitor,  on  whîcb  be 
klimpers,  and  by  aid  of  wbicb,  if  report  aay  truly,  be  can 
make  love  witbout  being  detected,  Tbe  company  being  seat- 
ed,  a  large  silver  plate  is  givcn  to  each  guest,  and  firat  a  cup 
of  rich  and  most  delicious  chocolaté  ia  taken,  —  then,  to  cor^ 
T8ct  it,  a  pint  tumbler  of  cold  water.     Freaerved  ô^ta  and 

•ho*  thehlgh  Bpirit^  wid  Iho  fevomblo  prospecta  whicli  anlmated  the  Spanlsh 
peoplB  It  the  time  of  lii«  arriviil.  "  Whon  wo  consid8r,  u  ii  ofBciallT  stated, 
that  mit  a  Frtndima»  exitUin  i^  Aadaluiia,  lact  ia  boùik;  that  in  ^ortagiiL 
Junotremnina  in  sstaleof  siège;  that  nll  the  South  ofSpHin  U  freo;  «nd  tlmt 
in  the  North  the  Uto  TJotoriet  of  the  pdtriols  in  Arragon  hsve  biokon  the  oom- 
mnnicBtion  belween  the  French  forces  in  Biscay  ftnd  CBl«loniB,  we  need  not 
fenr  the  jpeedyemancipiitionorthB  capital,  and  the  compression  of  the  French 
force  witiîin  the  provinces  adjoininR  Bayonne.  When  thia  arrives  iC  will  bo 
Bcen  whelhei  Ihe  lonK^nffeririR  of  the  powers  of  the  Noith,  as  well  as  of  tha 
wbole  Frencb  people,  may  not  find  an  and,  and  whether  t)ms  at  1enB;th  a  pcriod 
mav  not  be  put  to  that  ti-rannv  which  eeemed  sa  flrmly  established." 

The  n«t  cominunio8tlfio(Àu(tuat4)ftnnouncBd  the  snrronder of  I>npont'i 
«rmy;  and  tho  third  (on  Auinist  8|  the  flighl  of  Joseph  Napoléon  from  Madrid. 

On  .September  28,  Mr.  Ilobmion  uritM:  "The  RlorioDg  and  astonishlng 
exertiooe  of  the  Spanish  Patriotii.  of  which  It  in  moro  correct  to  ny  that  tha 
Spaniard»  beeame  soUiera  in  perfomiing  them.  than  that  thev  performed  them 
becanao  they  were  aoldiers,  ended  in  the  capture  or  deatmctlon  of  the  ([rcater 
part  of  the  nnmerous  forces  whtoh  bad  pesetrated  the  interior  of  the  country, 
vbile  the  few  UtU  cotild  effeoC  their  ««cape  «ère  drivea  to  tha  Northem 
proiriiiaes."  ,.  .   _  ,  _ 
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other  Bweetmcats  foUow  in  abundance,  aiid  those  in  their  tiim 
are  corrccted  by  a  second  pint  of  watcr.  Nothing  can  excced 
the  diilness  of  those  parties,  but  I  found  them  uscful  as  les- 
Bons  in  Spanish.  It  was  not  till  October  that  1  had  admission 
to  the  tables  of  the  Spanish  gentry.  I  dincd  nsually  at  the 
Fontana  d'Oro,  the  chief  hôtel,  where  the  dinners  wcre  the 
worst  I  was  ever  condemned  to  sit  down  to,  —  the  mcat  bad, 
and  rendered  intolérable  by  garlic.  The  only  excellent  méat 
was  the  Spanish  ham,  cured  with  sugar  ;  and  the  only  dish  for 
an  epicure  was  the  olla  podrida^  a  medley  to  be  compared  with, 
though.  diflering  from,  a  Yorkshire  pie. 

Among  my  carliest  English  acquain tance  was  a  Captain 
Kennedy,  who  filled  the  office  of  Minister  to  the  Galician 
Jimta.  We  became  well  acquainted,  and  were  of  use  to  each 
other.  Ile  sang  charmingly,  and  was  a  \cry  handsome  man  ; 
his  mother  was  the  famous  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  actress. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  first  of  a  séries  of  events  took 
place,  which  raai'k  one  of  the  most  mémorable  periods  of  my 
life.  On  that  day  there  arrived  a  detachmcnt  of  English 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird.  Lnckily  for 
myself,  I  had  a  few  days  before  become  acquainted  with  CJen- 
eral  Brodrick,  and  ho  had  introduccd  me  to  Admirai  de  Courcy, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Tonnant^  a  ship  of  the  Une.  Captain 
Hancock  and  I  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Admirai  this  day.  In  the  moming,  when  I  was  over  my  books, 
I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  cannon,  and,  running  to  the 
ramparts,  beheld  more  than  150  vessels,  transports,  sailing  in 
a  double  row  before  a  gentle  breeze.  It  was  a  striking  spec- 
tacle, and  I  felt  proud  of  it.  But  I  remarked  that  the  sight 
was  rather  mortifying  than  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  some  of 
the  Spanish  gentry,  who  were  looking  on,  and  who  might  fcel 
humiliated  that  their  country  needed  such  aid.*  We  had 
dined,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Admirai  rose  and  cried  out, 
"  Gentlemen  !  open  your  quarters  "  ;  on  oiu*  doing  which  an 
officer  placed  himself  between  each  two  of  us.  Among  the 
arrivais  were  Sir  David  Baird,  General  Crawford,  <fec  We  had 
balf  an  hour's  formol  chat  and  drank  success  to  the  expédition* 

*  Mr.  Robînson  snys  in  hîs  letter  of  the  Md  of  October:  "  In  one  respect  I 
was  almost  pleaned  to  remark  the  indifférence  of  onr  réception,  —  they  oo  not 
vant  us,  thouji^ht  I,  tant  mieux!  and  God  errant  thov  may  not  ànd  thèmi^elves 
Tni«takcn  !  There  is  great  confidence  on  the  part  o^  ihe'pcople  ;  they  haye  no 
iden,  apparently,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  beaten  ;  their  rnpre  is  tin> 
bonnded  when  the  name  of  Buonaparte  is  mentioned;  but  tbeir  hatred  of  the 
Freuch  is  mixed  with  contempt.*' 
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After  remainîng  a  few  daya  in  Corunoa  the  troops  prooeeded 
to  the  interior,  to  join  the  army  und»  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
expédition,  I  hâve  underatood,  was  ill  planned  ;  the  result  be- 
longs  to  tite  histoiy  of  the  «ar. 

On  the  20tb  there  was  an  arrivai  whicb,  more  tban  that  of 
the  English,  ought  to  havo  gratiiîed  the  Spaniarda.  I  wit- 
neaaed  a  processioD  fram  the  coaat  to  the  Town  Hall,  of  which 
the  two  leading  figures  nere  the  Spanish  General  Romaoa  and 
the  Kngliah  Minister,  Mr.  Frère.  Few  incidenta  tn  the  great 
war  againet  Napoléon  can  be  referred  to  aa  riTalling  in  roman- 
tic  interest  the  eacape  of  the  Spanish  soldien  under  General 
Bomana  &om  the  North  of  Gcrmanj  ;  but,  on  beholding  the 
hero,  my  enthusiasm  subaided.  Bomana  looked,  in  my  eyea, 
like  a  Spanish  barber.  I  was  therefore  less  surprised  and 
vexed  thon  others  were  wben,  in  the  course  of  events,  he 
ahowed  himself  to  -be  an  ordinary  character,  having  no  just 
•ense  of  what  the  times  and  the  situation"  required  from  the 
Spanish  nation.  Ou  the  other  hand,  I  reccived  a  fiiTorabla 
impression  from  the  person  and  addresa  of  Mr.  Frère.  And 
when,  in  a  few  montha,  the  pubUc  voice  in  England  was  raised 
egainst  him  as  tho  injudicious  counsellor  who  imperilled  the 
EngHsh  army  by  advising  their  adTance  on  Madrid,  my  own 
feeling  traa  that  he  was  unjustly  treated. 

On  November  3d  there  was  an  arrivai  from  England,  which 
waa  to  me  a  source  of  eome  amusement.  Ëarly  in  the  moming  a 
servant  from  my  friend  Madame  Mosquera  *  came  in  great 
haste  to  requeat  that  I  would  go  tjï  her  immediately.  I  found 
her  full  of  bustle  and  anxiety.  "  There  is  just  arrived,"  said 
ahe,  "  an  Engliah  grandeia,  —  a  lord  and  lady  of  high  rank. 
They  will  dine  on  board  their  ship,  and  corne  hère  in  die  eveiir 
ing.  Ail  the  artangemcnta  are  made  :  I  am  to  attend  them  in 
a  carnage  on  ahore,  and  the  Duke  of  Veraguaa  is  to  accom- 
pany  me  ;  and  there  muât  be  a  second  gentleman,  and  we  hope 
you  will  go  with  us.  They  are  to  take  a  rffrtsco  hère,  and  to- 
morrow  they  are  to  dine  with  the  Cmmteas  Bianci.  Tou  are 
to  be  invited  to  be  at  the  dinner;  and  what  I  want  of  you 
now  ia  that  you  inatnict  me  how  I  am  to  receive  my  lord  and 
liidj*."  My  first  inquiry  was  vho  thèse  great  persona  were> 
No  other  than  my  Lord  and  Lady  HoUand.  My  détermina- 
tion was  at  once  token.  I  told  Madame  that  it  waa  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  her  on  shore  ;  I  was  not  of  noble  birth,  nor 
a  fit  coœpanion  for  the  descendant  and  représentative  of  Co- 
■  Ht.  KoblnioD  «nnwtlme*  »p«U«  thl*  naiM  UoMhcn. 
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lumbus.  Colonel  Kennedy,  by  birth  no  bettcr  than  myself, 
was,  in  virtue  of  his  diplomatie  position,  the  first  Englishman 
at  Corunna,  and  must  therefore  be  invited.  (Poor  Kennedy 
received  his  invitation,  and  when  he  beard  that  he  owed  to  mo 
the  honor,  he  declared  he  would  never  forgive  me,  for  he  and 
the  Duke  and  the  Baroness  were  made  to  sit  in  the  carriage 
between  three  and  four  hours  waiting  for  the  mistress  of  Hol- 
land  House.)  As  to  the  réception,  I  said,  you  hâve  only  to  do 
for  them  what  you  would  do  for  the  Spanish  grandces  of  the 
first  rank,  —  and  besides  the  usual  chocolaté  and  sweetmeats, 
send  up  tea  and  bread-and-butter.  That  there  might  bc  no 
mistake  I  requested  a  loaf  to  be  brought,  and  I  actually  eut  a 
couple  of  slices  as  thin  as  wafers,  directing  that  a  plate  shoidd 
be  filled  with  such.  The  tea  équipage  I  was  assured  was  ex- 
cellent, —  procured  in  London.  I  said  there  would  be  no  im- 
propriety  in  my  meeting  my  lord  and  lady  at  the  house,  and 
therefore  promised  to  attend.  Aller  a  wearisome  w^aiting  on 
our  part,  the  noble  visitors  and  their  escort  arrived.  Lady 
HoUand,  with  her  stately  figure  and  grand  demeanor;  my 
lord,  with  his  countenance  of  bonhomie  and  intelligence  ;  a 
lad,  said  to  be  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  Lord 
Something  Kussell,  —  perhaps  the  présent  Prime  Minister  *  of 
Ëngland  ;  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  hâve  heard  called  satin- 
cally  Lady  Holland's  atheist,  a  Mr.  Allen,  but  better  known  as 
an  élégant  scholar  and  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  in  that  char- 
acter  fell  into  a  scrape  by  abusing  some  Groek  that'  was  by 
Pindar.  The  party  was  a  small  one.  In  a  few  minutes  afler 
the  arrivai  of  the  guests  the  refresco  was  brought  in.  Ail  the 
servants  were  in  gala  dresses,  and  a  table  being  set  ont  in  the 
large  réception  room,  a  portly  man  brought  in  a  huge  silver 
salver,  resembling  in  size  the  charger  on  which  in  Itàdian  pic- 
tures  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  usually  brought  by  Her- 
od*s  step-daughter.  This  huge  silver  dish  was  piled  up  with 
great  pièces  of  bread-and-butter  an  inch  thick,  suflScient  to 
feed  Westminster  School.  This  was  set  down  with  great  so- 
lemnity.  Noxt  came  a  large  tea-tray  of  green  and  red  tin,  such 
as  might  hâve  been  picked  up  at  Wapping.  This  was  covered 
with  ail  sorts  of  indescribable  earthenware.  The  teapot,  which 
was  of  tin,  had  probably  not  been  in  use  for  years,  and  there- 
fore the  moment  Madame  Mosquera  took  hold  of  it  to  pour 
eut  the  tea,  the  lid  fell  in  and  filled  the  room  with  steam.  She 
managed  to  pour  out  a  cup,  which  she  ran  with  to  my  lady, 

*  This  was  written  in  1848. 
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who  good-natiiredly  accepted  it.  This  dons,  she  nm  witb 
another  cup  to  Lord  Hollond.  Shd  waa  full  of  zeal,  and  her 
littlo  round  figure  perapired  with  joy  and  gladnesa.  Moaquera 
Baw  the  ridicule  of  tbe  exhibition  and  tried  to  keep  bcr  back, 
twitching  her  gown  and  wliiapering  audibly,  "  MoUy,  you  are 
mad  !  "  She,  however,  ran  to  me  full  of  glee,  "  Hâve  not  I 
done  well  1  "  The  gentlemen  wcre  glad  to  inquire  of  ua,  the 
résidents,  the  news  of  the  day-  Lord  Hollaad  waa  known  to 
be  among  the  warmeat  Eriends  of  the  Spaoish  cause  ;  in  that 
respect  differing  from  tbo  policy  of  bis  Whig  friends,  who  by 
nothiog  so  much  estranged  mo  from  tbeir  party  as  by  their 
endeavor  to  force  the  âiglisb  govemment  to  abandon  the 
Spanish  patriots. 

Before  the  events  occurred  which  preeipitated  the  departure 
of  us  ail,  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  higbly  interest- 
ing  and  rcmarkable  woman.  Thîa  wos  Madame  Lavaggi.  Her 
husband  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  kiugdom,  that  is  of  Oalicio. 
He  owed  bis  place,  and  indeed  everything,  to  her,  —  he  was 
younger  than  shc,  and  a  weU-looking  man.  Sbe  was  one  of  the 
plainest  women  I  ever  saw,  —  I  sbould  say  the  very  plainest. 
The  fortune  was  hers,  and  she  took  tUe  lead  in  ail  things.  She 
bad  charactcr  and  energy,  and  I  felt  more  intcrest  in  her  con- 
Tersation  than  in  that  of  any  other  peraon.  But  abe  was  alto- 
gether  uneducated.  She  apoke  French  Tery  ill,  and  coidd  bordly 
Write,  —  for  instance,  in  a  short  note  she  spelt  quand,  cant,  — 
but  her  zeal  againat  the  Freach  rendered  her  cloquent,  almoat 
poetical.  She  waa  very  roligious,  and  loyal  without  lieing  in- 
sensible to  the  abuaea  of  the  govemment.  Her  father  had  been 
Prime  Minister  under  Charlea  VI.,  and  sbe  was  fond  of  relating 
that  atone  time  ail  portfolios  or  Bcalsof  office  wcre  heldbyhim. 
At  her  bouae  I  waa  a  fréquent  and  favored  guest,  and  I  waa  able 
to  retum  theae  civilitiea  by  aubstantial  services. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  thèse  seirices  wotild  bs 
wanted.  Before  this  occurred,  however,  I  determined  on 
taking  a  holiday,  and  having  made  tho  acquaintance  of  Mur- 
phy,  the  architect  who  UTOto  a  book  on  "  The  Gothic  Architec- 
ture of  Portugal,"'  propoaed  that  we  should  go  together  to  Mad- 
rid ;  ho  ûgreed  to  this,  and  wcnt  to  buy  a  carriage  for  our  jour- 
ney,  but  retumed  with  the  information,  whicb  was  a  great  se- 
cret, that  it  was  not  advisable  to  advance,  for  tbe  English  army 
waa  on  ita  rctreat  !     This  was  on  November  22d.* 
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Ab  the  intelligence  became  daily  worse  in  Becember,  otbers 
were  led  to  consider  bow  tbeir  personal  safety  migbt  be  securcd, 
and  left  the  place.  Tbis  was  the  means  of  increasing  my  inti- 
macy  with  the  Lavaggis  and  the  English  officers  in  authority  ; 
I  became  known  also  to  some  of  the  Spaniards  in  office,  including 
members  of  the  Junta,  —  that  is,  tho  Galician  govemment, 
"whicb  collectively  had  the  quality  of  Majesty  in  formai  ad- 
dresses. 

I  was  repeatedly  in  the  company  of  Arguellcs,  the  famous 
Btatesman  and  orator,  whose  person  and  manners  inspired  me 
with  greater  respect  that  those  of  any  other  Spaniard. 

In  the  midst  of  thèse  troubles  I  was  leaming  the  language 
rapidly,  and  was  able  to  read  Spanish  books  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  I  found  myself  able  to  take  intcrest  in  gênerai 
Society.  But,  excepting  Madame  Lavaggi,  there  was  not  a  wo- 
man  who  appeared  to  bave  any  intelligence  or  strength  of  mind, 
thoiigh  ail  were  warm  patriots.  There  were  several  agreeable 
women,  but  only  one  to  be  conversed  with  except  on  balls  and 
opéras.  Wlicn  I  received  from  England  the  famous  pamphlet 
of  Cevallos,  which  first  exposed  to  Europe  the  infamous  treat- 
ment  of  the  Spanish  princes  by  Buonapartc,  I  carried  it  to  a 
Spanish  lady  who  spoke  French  ;  she  looked  at  the  title  gravely, 
and  returned  it  saying,  "  I  never  look  into  any  book  that  is  not 
given  me  by  my  confessor."  The  ordinary  conversation  of  the 
ladies  was  frivolous  and  undignified,  but  innocent,  and  their  in- 

when  I  wrote  it  You  learned  from  it  that  the  campaign  was  opened  hy  an 
attack  on  gcveral  parts  of  the  Spanish  Hue  by  the  French;  and  you  were  in- 
formed  that  those  attncks  had  boen  guccesgful." 

^'Novenièer  26/A.  — Tho  intelligence  brought  by  the  Lady  PeUtw  packet 
from  Coranna  is  of  an  unfavorabfe  complexion,  yet  Buch  as  we  might  perhaps 
hâve  expected  from  the  first  appearance  of  Buonaparte  upon  the  théâtre  of 
war.  General  Blake's  armv,  after  sustainlnc  repeatea  attacks,  is  said  at  last  to 
hâve  been  completely  defeâted,  while  the  advanced  body  of  the  French  hâve 
even  reached  Vallad'olid. 

"  The  news  from  the  English  armv  on  îts  wav  from  Portugal  is  no  less  dis- 
tressîng.    It  is  said  that  8,000  of  the*  men  under'Sir  John  Moore  are  sick." 

"Corunna,  December  Sth.—A  scrious  responsibility  is  incurrcd  by  that 
govemment,  whichever  it  was,  to  which  the  lamentable  delay  is  to  be  imputed, 
which  followed  the  arrivai  of  those  troops  in  the  harbor  of  Corunna.  The  utter 
want  of  ail  préparations  for  promoting  the  march  of  that  army  was  secn  with 
deep  affliction  by  both  British  and  Spaniards.  No  man  prétends  to  fix  the 
Gulpability  upon  anv  one  ;  thev  can  onlv  judge  of  those  wno  aro  privy  to  tho 
negotiations  which  preceded  tfie  expédition.  The  sad  effect,  however,  is  very 
obvious;  for  but  for  this  delay  the  united  British  armv  would  not  havo  been 
coropelled  to  retreat  before  the  foe,  leaving  him  a  vaat  reach  of  territory  at  his 
command." 

*'  December  lOth.  —  A  taie  is  current  which,  if  not  true,  bas  been  inventcd 
by  an  Arragonese,  that  Buonaparte  bas  swom  that  on  the  Ist  of  Januan'  his 
brother  shaU  be  at  Madrid,  liiushal  Bessieres  at  Lisbon,  and  hirnself  at  Sara- 
gossa.»» 
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delic&ciea  vero  qiiitâ  nnconBcioua.  Eveiy  Spanish  Tomaa  ii 
ahristened  Mary,  and  to  thÎB  there  ia  aome  addition  by  whioh 
thejare  generallj  known.  I  waspuzzlcdat  hearingaverjUvely 
laughing  giri  called  "  Dolorea,"  but  vas  told  she  nas  christened 
Maria  de  loa  Dolorea,  —  the  Mother  of  Sorrowa.  One  other  was 
always  colled  "  Conche  "  ;  that  I  foiind  to  be  aa  abridgment  of 
Conception,  —  Maria  de  la  Concepçton  being  her  proper  name. 
I  had  till  the  vcry  last  leiaure  to  amuse  myaelf  occasionally 
both  witb  booka  and  aociety,  but  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the 
gênerai  ansiety'  and  troubla  augmented  ;  and  before  it  was  at 
an  end  I  confidentlj  anticipated  the  reault,  though  I  felt  bound 
in  bonor  to  remain  at  my  poat  till  the  last  ;  and  Irom  the  num- 
ber  of  my  acquaintanco  among  the  English  officera  and  diplo- 
matiats,  I  felt  uo  apprehcasiou  of  being  abondoned.* 


My  notes  are  too  few  to  enable  me  to  give  a  précise  date  to 
some  of  tho  more  interesting  and  notable  occurrences  of  this 
year.  Several  of  thcae  havo  a  bearing  on  the  taoraU  of  publio 
mon,  but  I  would  not  inacrt  them  hore  if  I  wore  not  perfectly 
Bure  of  tho  substantial  correctncas  of  what  I  relate, 

Thia  I  must  atate  as  the  gênerai  impression  and  result, 
that  in  the  economical  deportment  of  our  campaign  in  Spaîn 
there  mts  great  waste  and  miamanogemcnt,  amounting  to  dit* 

honesty.      One  day came  to  me  ftill  of  glee,  and  aaid  : 

"  I  hâve  done  a  good  day'a  work  :  I  hâve  put  £,  50  in  my  pooket. 

C [who  was  ono  of  tho  Commissariat]  wanted  to  buy  some 

[I  am  not  aure  of  the  commodity].  Ue  ia  bound  not  to  makfl 
the  purchose  himself,  ao  he  told  me  where  I  oould  get  it  and 
what  I  was  to  give,  and  I  hâve  £  50  for  my  commiBsioa."  On 
my  eipressing  surprise,  be  said,  "  0,  it  ia  always  done  in  aU 
purchasos." 

Another  occurrence,  not  dishonorable  in  thia  way,  but  atîll 
greatly  to  be  rcgretted,  muet  bo  imputed,  I  fear,  to  a  very 
honorable  man.  Only  a  very  few  days  before  the  actual  em- 
barkation  of  the  troopa,  there  arrived  from  Ëngland  a  cargo  of 
clotbing,  —  a  gift  from  English  philanthropists  (probably  a 
large  proportion  of  them  Quakers)  to  the  Spanish  aoldiers. 
The  Supercargo  spoke  to  me  on  hia  arrivai,  and  I  told  him  he 
muet  on  nq  accouut  uuload,  —  that  every  hour  brought  fugi< 

•  On  Decsmbor  ÏM,  Mr.  Bobinson  wti:  "A  lolter  from  Saltunane»  tn- 
nounced  that  JoMph,  ths  Uiurper.  is  nt  Madrid,  and  isiaes  lU*  munilalo  u  tf 
SpsiD  won  «Iroody  oonqtuireJ,  though  no  oos  oboj»  him." 
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tives, — that  the  tranapoits  were  collooted  for  tho  troopg^ 
which  wcrc  ia  full  retrrâ,t,  —  and  thut  if  thèse  tirticlea  were 
Lmded  they  would  become,  of  course,  the  prey  of  the  Frecob, 
He  soid  he  would  conault  General  Brodrick.  I  saw  tho  Super- 
cargo ncxt  dnj,  nnd  he  told  me  that  the  (iencml  had  eaid  that 
tho  safest  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  cany  out  his  iDStructionB 
literally,  —  la»A  tbe  clothes,  gct  a  receipt,  and  then  whiitever 
luppencd  he  wos  not  to  blome.     And  he  acted  aecordingly.* 

Some  weeks  bcforc  the  actual  emborkation  Luvaggi  applied 
to  me  for  assistance  ia  placing  in  security  the  papers  and 
accouuts  belonging  to  Uahcia,  and  held  by  him  os  Treasurer. 
He  could  not  let  it  be  known  that  he  waa  abotit  to  run  away, 
and  thcrefore  roquestod  me  to  purchasc  the  charter-party  of 
one  of  the  tnerchant  vesaela  lying  in  the  harbor.  Thie  I 
effected.  Thcre  wub  a  Tessel  laden  with  a  sort  of  beana  called 
oaravanzes,  the  prox«rty  of  a  well-known  charact^r,  one  Cap- 
tain  Aahe,  who  held  the  chartor-party.  He  bocame  ofterwards 
notorioiiB  oa  author  of  "  The  Book  "  about  the  Quoen  of  Geoi^ 
IT.,  vhicli  vas  the  subjcct  of  bo  many  nimors,  und  ultîmately 
Buppresscd.  In  the  transaction  with  Ôaptaia  Ashe  I  took  care 
to  bave  ail  tho  légal  documents.    Whcn  the  coi^  was  dis- 

•  In  a  Ictter  to  tho  T'i'mn.  Jnnnuy  6tfa,  Mr.  Bobimon irrites:  "Wîthin  m 
■iDgle  day  cverrthiiig  hascliangnl  its  apposnmce  lu  (liîg  placer  andboUi  Eng- 
Uih  snd  Spunish  seetn  ta  bo  aenounir  alarmcd,  noc  for  tho  (Me  of  (hs  coontry 
■loflï,  or  even  tho  provinca,  hut  of  tte  town  and  thernselves. 

"  On  irhichoTcr  aide  we  look,  wo  eee  chiiïb  for  dielreise  ;  tho  enemv  ndTnncing 
In  tho  (Vont,  rortu^  «bandonod  to  tho  right,  the  AsCuriss  defonccIcM  to  Iha 
l«(t;  and  in  tlie  dincancc,  nncertniot;  nnd  obacurity." 

^^Januarv  Seh.  ^Tbo  poril  ia  drawïng  niah^  nad  Ebo  npproboTi^ïonii  and  fOBTS 
of  tbe  unrndîlnrj'arethcroforoincreaaed;  Cut  Iho  danger  I»  now  oneqaiTocalIr 

STcelved,  and  ponpie  bogin  to  moet  it  mnnfally.  Aa  ■  poblic  expression  of 
ssenAeof  ourxiluntioii,  tha  théâtre  ia  Ihia  ercninji  shut  forthe  âral  time." 

"  There  is  a.  atrong  sBiitiment  in  favor  of  thoEnglïah  troop»,  notwith«tandina 
thelrTetraD.t  Tbis  ba«  roliaved  oar  mînda  fi-om  H  great  embarmasmenL  A 
Spanith  populare.  onpcciallT  the  female  lialf  of  it,  !s  no  doapicsbio  power;  and 
it  waa  nppreliondod  by  some,  that  in  oasa  the  Engliali  were  unauccessful,  the 
Moplo  mtglit  rifu  in  favor  of  tha  Frenqh.  Hitherto,  tho  conlrarj  is  apparent. 
I  hnve  oiico  or  twico  lieard  enclamnlion»  trom  tha  women  which  poem  to  tend 
to  a  diatiirbnnci%  exclaiminr  agaînst  tbe  traitors,  wbo  had  eent  for  tbe  Engliah 
to  bo  mnaaacred.  and  then  abandonsd  them." 

"  During  tlie  day  there  haï  licon  a  nnmber  of  arrivala.  Onr  atreets  awsim, 
aaafow  week»  ainoe,  with  Eiiglïah  offlcan  ;  bnt  tho  gayoty  and  splendor  which 
gmced  tbflir  lirat  outrance  into  Rpain  havo  given  wny  to  a  mien  and  air  cer- 
tainly  more  congeuial  witb  the  hoirid  bnamOBa  of  war.  I  do  not  mean  thaï 
thoy  niiinifest  nny  unworthy  ordishoaorabloRentiment;  on  tho  contfary,  ai  far 
aa  I  can  jndgo  frum  tbe  Hying  tettiinonv  of  those  I  convcne  with,  tha  nrmy  ha> 
thronRliout  endiirwl  with  patience  It»  priiationt  nnd  long  suffering;  and,  «inca 
Ita  arduoiu  aud  difficnlt  retreat,  displayed  aa  honomble  conatancy  and  valor, 
They  ipeaJE  with  littla  latisfaction  of  jUl  that  they  bave  aecn  iu  Spain,  and 
I  ffaar  ara  hardly  juat  tomrdi  the  people  whom  they  came  to  protact  and 
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chnTgcd  at  Plymouth,  cararanzeB  werc  bo  hïgh  in  price  that  ^ 
tlic  cipenses  of  thc  voyage  to  Engtand,  which  was  not  contem- 
plated,  was  defrayed.  The  abip  vas  chartered  to  Cadiz,  to 
which  place  we  were  boimd.  I  was  the  légal  owner,  and  as  8uch 
passcd  to  and  fiT3. 

Ou  Januaiy  llth  u  number  of  troopa  arrived,  and  it  waa 
announccd  that  the  French  were  near.  During  tbis  timû  ths 
Spaniards  dîd  not  conceal  their  indignation  at  the  retreat.  It 
wns  affirmed,  with  what  tmth  I  had  not  tho  rocana  of  Judging, 
that  thcrc  wcro  many  passes  capable  of  defence,  and  that  the 
enemy  might  bave  been  easily  etopped.  Why  this  easy  taak 
was  not  iindcrtaken  by  General  Bômana  was  nevcr  cxplaioed 
to  me.  But  I  certainly  heord  from  the  retreating  ofhccrs 
themselvca  that  the  retreat  waa  more  properly  a  flight,  and 
that  it  was  conductcd  very  blunderingly  and  with  précipita- 
tion. I  was  asBured  that  cannon  were  brought  away,  while 
barrels  of  dollars  were  thrown  down  précipices  ;  and  I  wit- 
nessed  the  raggcd  and  déplorable  condition  of  officerB.  Ona 
day,  going  over  to  my  ship,  there  was  a  common  aailor,  as  ha 
Bccmcd,  uiost  indecently  ra^ed,  wbo  was  going  to  a  transport 
Veasel  near  mine.  I  b^;an  joking  with  "  my  lad,"  whea  he 
tnmed  round,  and  I  at  once  perceived  in  tho  élégance  of  bis 
figure  and  thc  dignity  of  his  countenance  that  I  was  address- 
ing  one  of  the  young  aristocracy.  He  received  my  apologies 
Tcry  good-hiimoredly  ;  told  me  that  ha  bad  been  aubject  to 
evcry  privation,  and  tliat  ho  had  on  bis  flight  been  thankful 
for  a  crust  of  brcad  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes.  On  board  a 
transport  he  had  a  wardrobe  awaiting  him." 

As  the  timo  of  departurc  approachcd,  the  intereat  of 
Lavaggi  in  tho  ship  became  known,  and   on   the  llth,  ona 


couriMî  oï  rnm  aav  ine  wnoio  r.nftiisn  nniiy  iih  vjujvi  cukuii^u  muiuii,  ui 
ited  itself  beforo,  the  wbIIs  of  thIs  (nwn.    The  Krenoh  anQywill  not  faîl  to 

net  HBihetrnnspOTtiwhichB-ereeoanxiouV    

jf  »i|!ht,  nnd,  according  lo  the  State  of  the 
ippeanince,  thIs  spot  will  most  probnbly  bi 


planteditseirbeforo,  the  WBllsoftlKsInwii.     ine  ïrenon  armywiu  no 
bequick  in  thepursuit:  arct  hb  Ihetrnnsporti  which  were  eoanxiouslj  expec 
cd  troin  Vigo  «re  Mill  ont  of  sight,  and,  according  lo  the  stiite  of  the  wind,  n 


CwiMv  could  bo  bprnra  with  the  circumstiiiK-ei'  of  thu  luDonou»  nnd  d 
[lonible  campaiRn,  which  ha»  had  ail  tha  puffering,  wîthoul  anv  of  the  hi 
on>  of  wur.     williout  ti  iiinKle(icneralon(tiifiEmenl,  —  httvingtiiiiKhtan  eneray 
w!io  nlwnya  phunnod  the  contist,  — it  in  unnpjseii  that  our  anny  ha»  lost  up- 
wnr<f«  of  8,000  mpn,  a  Inrger  number  of  wliom  periahed  by  the  usual  causes, 
an  wdl  n»  labor»  of  n  retreating  noldiery." 

"JonHnrs  12*.  — Analanniiigaymptoni  i»  the  eulrcme  scnrcity  of  every 
kind  of  proïifini.M.  'l'ho  nhons  are  shut,  the  markets  are  ubandoned.  Per- 
hapi  thelmperiou"  wnnli  of  futni«  importunale  visilora  are  «specially  reeol- 
lected.  If  the  transport»  atriye,  thera  wUJ  be  sbuiidauc«  of  every  neemaity: 
if  [tôt,  funius  itarw  u  in  tho  Ihce." 
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of  the  Junta,  Don  Padre  Gil,  came  to  me  in  great  distress, 
imploring  me  to  take  him  on  board.  He  would  die,  he  said, 
rather  than  submit  *to  the  French.  I  let  bim  come  to  me  a 
second  time,  haring  obtained  permission  to  take  him  on  board. 
By  way  of  trial,  I  askcd  him  if  he  knew  what  it  was  to  become 
an  exile.  *^  0  jes  ;  I  hâve  a  brother  in  America  and  ôiends 
at  Cadiz."  —  "  But  hâve  you  supplied  yourself  with  the  mcans 
of  living  abroad  and  supporting  yourself  on  the  voyage  î  "  — 
"  0  yes  ;  I  havo  plenty  of  chocolaté."  The  man  at  last  ao- 
tually  wcnt  down  upon  his  knccs  to  me.  This  was  irrésistible, 
—  I  took  him,  but  did  not  scruple  to  try  his  feehngs  ;  for  I 
made  him  in  the  evening  put  on  a  sailor's  jacket,  and  take  a 
portmanteau  on  his  head.  I  could  command  tho  sentincls  to 
open  the  gâtes  of  the  town,  which  he  could  not.  He  went  on 
board,  but  next  day  he  was  fetched  away  by  another  member 
of  the  Junta,  a  priest  named  Garcia,  a  subtle  if  not  an  able 
man.  A  fcw  weeks  afterwards  I  read  in  the  French  papers  a 
flaming  addrcss  from  the  mhabitants  of  Corunna,  gratefiilly 
thanking  the  French  General  for  having  emancipated  them 
from  their  oppressors  and  tyrants  the  English,  and  tho  very 
first  namo  among  the  list  of  subscribers  was  that  of  Padre  GiL 
It  was  on  the  13th  that  I  took  on  board  Madame  Lavaggi 
and  a  handsome  and  amiable  young  offîcer,  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, named  T ,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Yeraguas.     There 

were  on  board  Lavaggi,  Pyecrofb,  a  gentleman  named  Pipiela, 
with  his  wifc,  servants,  of  course,  and,  as  I  afterwards  leamed, 
others  of  whom  I  had  no  knowledge.  Madame  Lavaggi  I 
heard  was  very  iU  during  the  night,  and  next  day  her  hua- 
band  gave  orders  that  we  should  retum,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  taken  on  shore.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I 
discovered  the  real  cause  of  our  going  back  was  that  Madame 

had  found  ont  that  their  young  friend  T had  smiiggled 

on  board  some  one  who  had  no  right  to  be  there  ;  she  there- 
fore  determined  on  quitting  the  vesseL  I  accompanied  her  to 
her  house,  and  as  we  approached  the  door  a  ridi  perfumo  of 
cedar-wood  was  apparent,  —  it  proceeded  from  the  buming  of  a 
costly  cabinet  which  she  much  prized.  The  destruction  of 
this  and  other  valuable  articles  of  fumiture  had  not  been  pre- 
yented  by  the  offîcers  who  were  left  in  tho  house,  and  the  poor 
lady  burst  into  tears  as  she  told  me  that  thèse  gentlemen  had 
been  most  hospitably  treated  at  her  table.* 

*  Letter  to  the  Time$,  Jannary  16th.    **  The  last  two  days  hâve  materlally 
dhanged  the  appearance  of  things.    Testerday  evening^  the  fleet  ci  tanspotttBf 
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I  slcpt  in  my  old  lodging,  and  the  moming  of  the  ICth  I 
Bpent  in  making  utils  and  in  writing  the  last  letter  to  the 
Tim(».  Tho  wholo  towu  waâ  in  commotion, — the  Ënglish 
hiirrying  away,  at  Icast  thoee  of  them  who  werc  Dot  engaged 
in  protucting  the  einbarkatiou  of  the  othcrs, — the  Spaniards 
looking  on  in  a  sort  of  gtoomy  anger,  neithcr  aiding  nor  op- 
posiiig  thcm.  On  going  to  dine  at  the  hôtel,  I  fbund  the  table- 
d'hôte  filled  with  English  officors.  After  a  time,  on  looking 
round  i  saw  that  the  room  was  nearly  eœpty,  —  not  a  rod-coat 
to  bc  seen.  On  inquiiy  of  tlie  waiters,  one  said  :  "  Hâve  yoa 
not  hcard  1  The  Frenuh  are  come  :  they  are  fighting."  ■  Hav- 
ing  finiithed  my  dinner,  I  walked  ont  of  the  town.  TownB- 
pcoplc,  Htrogglcrs,  wcre  walking  and  loitering  on  the  high  road 
and  in  tlio  licldg.  \Vc  conld  heor  lîring  at  a  distance.  Sevcral 
carta  came  in  with  woiinded  Boldiers.  I  noticed  severol  Freuch  . 
prisoncrs,  whoso  countonances  expressed  rather  rage  and  men- 
aces than  fear.  They  know  very  well  what  would  take  place. 
I  walked  with  eome  ocquaintancea  a  mile  or  more  ont  of  the 
town,  and  rcmaiucd  there  till  dark, — long  enougb  to  know 
that  the  cncmy  was  driven  back  ;  for  the  firing  evidently  came 
from  a  greater  distance.  Having  taken  leave  of  Madame  Lar 
TRggi,  wbom  I  sincerely  estcomed,  aud  of  my  few  acquointoncea 
in  the  town,  I  went  on  boatd,  and  our  veeael  was  judicioualy 
stationed  by  the  Captain  ont  of  tho  harbor,  but  îmmediately 
on  the  ontaido.  There  wero  numerons  ahips  like  ours  sailing 
about  tho  bay.  Tho  Captain  said  to  me  ovemight  :  "  You 
may  be  suro  the  French  will  be  bere  in  the  moming  ;  I  will 
tako  care  to  place  tho  vessel  eo  that  we  may  hâve  do  diŒciilty 
in  making  our  oscape."  Tlie  moming  was  tîne  and  the  wind 
favorable,  or  our  position  might  hâve  been  periloua.  Early  in 
the  foroEOon  my  attention  waa  drawn  to  the  aound  of  muaket- 
ty,  and  by  a  glanco  it  could  be  ascertoined  that  the  soldiers 
wero  ahooting  such  of  their  fine  horses  as  could  not  be  taken 
on  board.     Thia  was  done,  of  course,  to  prevent  their  strength- 

irlilch  hnd  been  dispencd  în  Ihnîr  pnsHifn  tfr. 

bor,  nnil  tlio  hanrbt  nr  th(iw<niub  ven  rclicnr.    _ 

I  bcliold  tbis  evonîng  tho  bcnatiral  bny  cnvcrcil  with  oi 

nml  infirpnntile.  nnd  I  should  biH'c  thought  the  nolile   _  _ , 

of  tbo  hnrbor,  n  proad  opcelncle,  if  I  conld  ban  rorgotten 

■"(n  SÏr'lR    '....  .  ,  . 

ininnindliia  «cemed  to  Ijo  on  tho  hîlli  nbont  thn»  mile»  from  tlie  tnwn.  At 
fa  o'c1cx.-k  lio  einbarked,  and  thoii)(h  the  venei  remniiieci  not  far  olT  .till  tha 
ith,  lie  does  Dot  appear  to  linve  heejrd  of  the  dsath  of  the  lùaglieh  conuauular, 
■  an  y  particDlu*  of  the  battle. 
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ening  the  French  cavalry.  One  very  loud  explosion  brought 
us  aU  on  deck.  There  was  on  the  shore  a  large  powder  maga- 
zine, which  had  been  often  the  boundary  of  my  walk.  When 
the  cloud  of  smoke  which  had  been  raised  was  blown  away, 
there  was  empty  space  where  there  had  been  a  solid  building  a 
few  moments  before  ;  but  this  was  a  less  exciting  noise  than 
when,  about  one  o'clock,  we  heard  a  cannonading  from  the 
shore  at  the  inland  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  French 
army.  They  were  firing  on  ships  which  were  quietly  wait- 
ing  for  orders.  I  remarked  the  sudden  movement  in  the  bay, 
—  the  ships  before  lying  at  anchor  were  instantly  in  motion. 
I  myself  noticed  three  vessels  which  had  lost  their  bowsprits. 
The  Captain  told  me  that  twelve  had  eut  their  cables.  We  were 
not  anxious  to  quît  the  spot,  and  therefore  sailed  about  in  the 
vicinity  ail  night.  Two  vessels  were  on  fire,  and  next  day  I 
was  shocked  at  beholding  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  and  the  glee 
with  which  our  sailors  tried  to  fish  them  up  as  we  passed. 
Lavaggi  was  very  désirons  to  go  to  Cadiz,  but  the  Captain  sol- 
emnly  declared  that  the  ship  was  not  sea-worthy  for  that 
course,  the  wind  being  direct  for  Ëngland  ;  he  woidd  not  risk 
our  lives  by  attempting  it.  Of  course,  as  we  could  not  dis- 
prove  his  assertion,  we  submitted,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
Falmouth,  which  we  reached  on  the  23d. 

On  my  retum  to  London  I  resumed  my  occupation  at  the 
Times  oflSce.  But  a  change  had  taken  place  there;  Collier 
had  transferred  his  services  to  the  Ckronicle,  In  the  mean 
while  I  had  less  given  me  to  do,  but  I  did  it  with  cheerful- 
ness,  and  soon  renewed  my  old  habits  and  old  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  was  fréquent  in  my  calls  on  the  Spanish 
political  agents.  The  names  of  Durango,  Lobo,  and  Abeilla 
appear  in  my  pocket-book.  I  rendered  a  service  to  Southey 
by  making  him  acquainted  with  the  last-named,  who  supplied 
him  with  important  documents  for  his  history  of  the  Spanish 
war. 

On  the  13th  of  July  I  was  invited  to  a  small  party  at  Mrs. 
Buller's.  There  were  not  above  half  a  dozen  gentlemen.  Mrs. 
Buller  told  me,  before  the  arrivai  of  Horace  Twiss,  that  some 
of  her  friends  had  heard  of  his  imitations  of  the  great  orators, 
and  that  he  was  to  exhibit.  The  company  being  assembled,  he 
was  requested  to  make  a  speech  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr. 
Fox,  as  he  had  done  at  Lady  Cork's.  Twiss  was  modest,  not 
to  say  bashful,  —  he  could  not  do  such  a  thing  unless  excited  ; 
but  )î  Mr.  Mallett  or  Mr.  Kobiusoa  would  make  a  speech  on 
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■ny  Bubject,  he  would  ùnmediatelyTeply.  niifoiiunat«1y,  both 
Mr.  Mallett  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  modest  too,  and  their 
modeaty  wu  inflexible,  At  length  a  table  being  set  in  the  door- 
way  betweeD  the  two  drawing-roomB,  the  orator  waa  bo  placed 
tbat  a  profile  or  oblique  view  waa  had  of  hia  face  in  both 
roome,  and  he  began  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  1  "  and  we  had  two  speech' 
es  in  Buccesaion,  in  imitation  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  —  I  think  oa 
the  Bubject  of  Irisb  union,  or  it  might  be  Catholic  emancipBr 
tion.  î  havB  forgotten  ail  but  the  fact  that  the  lady  who  aat 
next  to  me  said,  "  0,  the  adrantages  yen  gentlemen  bave  1  — 
I  never  beforo  knew  the  power  of  human  oratort/."  Human 
«ratory  I  will  snear  to. 

On  the  12tli  of  Auguat  I  receÎTed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter, 
infonning  me  that  he  had  no  longer  need  of  my  servicea,  and 
on  the  23tb  of  Soptembor  I  formally  laid  down  my  office  of 
Foreign  Editor  of  the  Tima,  I  left  Mr.  Walter  on  very  good 
terms  ;  he  had  a  kindly  foeting  towards  me,  and  bia  conduct 
had  been  uniformly  friendly  and  reapectfuL  Ue  bad  never 
treatcd  me  as  one  who  received  his  wages,  and  at  hia  table  no 
one  could  hâve  gucBsed  oar  relation  to  each  otber.  On  two 
DccasionB  he  wished  me  to  undertoke  duties  whicb  are  only 
confîded  to  truatworthy  friends.  Let  me  bere  bear  my  teati- 
mony  to  hia  charocter.  He  may  not  bave  fixed  his  standard 
at  the  higheat  point,  but  he  endeavored  to  conform  to  it 

This  ia  tlio  proper  place  for  me  to  mention  two  pereona  coir> 
nected  with  the  Time»  vhile  I  wrote  for  it.  The  writer  of  the 
great  leadera-— the  flash  articles  whicb  made  a  noise  —  was 
Peter  Fraser,  then  a  Fcllow  of  Corpua  Chriati,  Cambridge, 
afterwarda  Hector  of  Eegworth,  in  Leicesterabire.  Ue  used 
to  ait  in  Walter's  parler  and  write  his  articlea  afler  dinner. 
He  wna  never  made  known  aa  editor  or  writer,  and  would 
probably  bave  thought  it  a  dégradation  ;  but  he  was  prime 
adviser  and  Mend,  and  contiui^  to  write  long  aftcr  I  had 
ceaBcd  to  do  ao.  He  waa  a  man  of  gênerai  ability,  and  when 
engaged  for  the  Tiuug  waa  a  powerfui  writer.  The  only  man 
who  in  a  certain  véhémence  of  déclamation  equolled  or  peP- 
haps  surpassed  him,  was  the  autbor  of  the  papers  signod 
"  VctuB,"  —  that  ia  Sterling,  the  iather  of  the  younger  Ster- 
ling, the  free-tbinking  dergyman,  whoae  remaina  Julius  Hare 
bas  published. 

There  is  another  perBon  bolonging  to  tbia  period,  who  is  a 
character  certainly  worth  writing  about  ;  indeed  I  hâve  known 
few  to  be  oompared  with  him.     It  was  on  my  finit  acquamtance 
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with  Walter  that  I  uscd  to  notice  in  his  parler  a  remarkably 
fine  ol(i  gentleman.  He  was  tall,  with  a  statcly  figure  and 
handsome  face.  He  did  net  appear  to  work  much  with  the 
pen,  but  was  chicfly  a  consulting  man.  When  Walter  was 
away  he  used  to  be  more  at  the  office,  and  to  décide  in  the 
dernier  ressort.  His  name  was  W.  Combe.  It  was  not  till 
after  I  had  left  the  office  that  I  leamed  what  I  shall  now 
relate.  At  this  time  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  ho  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  when  he  came  to 
Printing  House  Square  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  day  rule.  I 
believo  that  Walter  offered  to  releaso  him  from  prison  by  pay- 
ing  his  debts.  This  he  woidd  not  permit,  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge  the  equity  of  the  claim  for  which  he  suflFered  im- 
prisonment.  He  preferred  living  on  an  allowance  from  Walter, 
and  was,  ho  said,  perfectly  happy.  He  used  to  l>e  attended  by 
a  yomig  man  who  was  a  sort  of  half-servant,  half-companion. 
Combe  had  been  for  many  years  of  his  lifo  a  man  of  letters, 
and  wrote  books  anonymously.  Some  of  thèse  acquired  a  great 
temporary  popidarity.  One  at  least,  utterly  worthless,  was 
for  a  time,  by  the  aid  of  prints  as  worthless  as  the  text,  to  be 
seen  everj^whcre,  —  now  only  m  old  circulating  libraries.  This 
is  "  The  Travels  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Pictiu-esque." 
It  is  a  long  poem  in  eight-line  verse  ;  in  external  form  some- 
thing  between  Prier  and  Hudibras,  but  in  merit  with  no  real 
affinity  to  either.  Combe  wrote  novels  ;  one  I  recollect  read- 
ing  with  amusement,  — the  "  German  Gil  Blas."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  famous  "  Letters  of  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son," 
generally  ascribed  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  Amyot  told  me  that 
he  heard  Windham  speak  of  him.  "  I  shall  always  hâve  a 
kindness  for  old  Combe,"  said  Windham,  "  for  he  was  the  first 
man  that  ever  praised  me,  and  when  praise  was  therefore  worth 
having."  That  was  in  "Lord  Lyttelton's  Letters."  Combe 
had,  as  I  hâve  said,  the  extcrior  of  a  gentleman.  I  understand 
that  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  when  young,  and  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  even  made  a  joumey  with  Sterne  ;  that  he  ran 
through  his  fortune,  and  took  to  literature,  when  "  house  and 
land  were  gone  and  spent,"  and  when  his  high  connections 
ceased  to  be  of  service.  Of  thèse  connections,  and  of  the  adven- 
tures  of  his  youth,  he  was  very  fond  of  talking,  and  I  used  to 
enjoy  the  anecdotes  he  told  after  dinner,  until  one  day,  when 
he  had  been  very  communicative,  and  I  had  sucked  in  ail 
he  related  with  greedy  ear,  Fraser  said,  laughing,  to  Walter  : 
''  Eobinson,  you  see,  is  quite  a  flat  ;  he  believes  ail  old  Combe 
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Baya."  —  "I  belicve  whatover  a  gentleman  saye  till  I  hâve  some 
reason  to  the  contrary." — "Well,  then,"  said  Fraser,  "you 
muBt  believe  nothing  ho  aaya  that  is  ahout  hîmself.  What  he 
relates  is  oftcn  truc,  except  that  he  makee  himself  tho  docr. 
He  gives  us  weil-known  anecdotes,  and  only  tranefera  the 
action  to  himself,"  Thia,  of  course,  waa  a  sad  interruption  to 
my  pleaeure.  I  might  otherwise  hâve  enriched  thcao  réminis- 
cences with  valuable  fticts  about  Sterne,  Johnson,  Ganick, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  other  worthiea  of  the  last  génération. 

This  infirmity  of  old  Combe  was  quite  notorious.  Amyot 
Telated  to  mo  a  curions  story  which  hc  heard  fi-om  Dr.  Parr. 
The  Doctor  waa  at  a  largo  dînner-party  when  Combe  gave  a 
very  pleasant  and  interesting  account  of  his  building  a  well- 
known  house  on  Keswick.  Lakc  ;  he  went  very  much  into 
détails,  till  at  last  the  patience  of  one  of  tho  party  was  ez- 
hauated,  and  ho  cricd  out  :  "Why,  what  an  impndcnt  fellow 
you  are  !  You  hâve  given  a  very  true  and  capital  account  of 
tho  housc,  and  1  wondcr  how  you  leamed  it  ;  but  that  house 
was  built  by  mj  fathcr  ;  it  waa  never  out  of  tho  family,  and  is 
in  my  owu  possession  at  this  moment."  Combe  was  uot  in  the 
least  abashcd,  but  answcrcd,  with  the  greatcst  nonekatance  : 
"  I  am  obliged  to  yon-for  doing  justice  to  tho  fidelity  of  my 
description  ;  I  bave  no  doubt  it  is  joni"  property,  and  I  hope 
you  will  livG  long  to  enjoy  it." 

The  first  occasion  of  my  appearing  in  my  own  name  as  an 
author  was  «bout  thia  time.  Tippor,  who  estimated  my  talents 
aa  a  writer  by  my  réputation  as  a  speaker,  solicited  me  to  be- 
come  a  eolkiborateur,  under  Cumberland,  the  well-kiiown  dmma- 
tiat,  in  gettîng  up  a  new  Review,  called  tho  Ixyndon  Revitw,  of 
which  the  diatinguîshing  feature  was  to  be  that  cach  writer 
should  put  his  name  to  tha  article.  I  was  flattered  by  the 
application,  and  readily  consented.  Four  half-crown  quarterly 
numbera  were  published.  I  dined  once  at  Tipper's  with  Cum- 
berland, and  thought  him  a  gentlemonly  amiable  man,  but  did 
not  form  a  high  opinion  of  his  abiiities  ;  and  I  thought  tho  less 
of  him  because  he  pofesscd  so  much  admiration  of  my  single 
article  as  to  direct  it  to  be  placed  first  in  tho  numbcr.  Thia 
was  a  review  of  tho  great  pamphlet  on  the  "  Convention  of 
Cintra,"  hy  Wordaworth.  The  only  valuable  portion  of  tho 
article  was  a  translation  of  Amdt'a  "  Goist  dcr  Zeit,"  which 
treated  of  tho  Spaniah  character,  and  predicted  that  the 
Spauiards  would  be  the  first  to  reaiat  the  tynuwy  of  Buona- 
partc. 
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In  November  I  began  keeping  my  teima  at  Middle  Temple 
Hûll,  but  was  unable  to  mako  up  my  mlnd  to  study  the  law 
Beriously,  aa  I  ought  at  once  to  bave  doue.  One  of  my  severest 
Belf-reproacbes  ia  that  I  did  not,  without  delay,  immediately  be- 
come  tho  pupU  of  aome  pleader.  It  needod  a  spécial  induce- 
ment  for  that  ;  and  ail  I  did  waa  merely  to  kocp  a  term.  On 
Noïember  18th  I  ate  my  first  dinner,  haviug  depoBit«d  my 
£  100  witb  the  Treaaurer.  I  entered  the  beautiful  hall  with 
an  oppressive  aenae  of  shamo,  and  nished  to  bide  myself  aa  if  I 
were  au  intriider.  I  waa  conacioua  of  being  too  old  to  com- 
mence the  Btudy  of  !aw  with  any  probability  of  aHcceaa.  My 
feolîngs,  howBver,  wcre  mucb  relieved  by  aeeing  William  Quayle 
in  the  hall.  He  very  good-naturodly  found  a  place  for  me  at  hia 
meas.  But  tbia  dining  at  mcas  waa  so  unplcasant  that,  in  kcep- 
iog  the  twolve  terme  required,  I  doubt  whether  I  took  a  single 
Buperfluous  dinner,  although  thèse  would  only  hâve  coet  6  d. 
each. 

On  the  23d  of  December  Mr.  Rutt,  hia  uephow  Oeoi^ 
Wodd,  and  myself  walked  to  Royston.  There  waa  a  remark- 
able  gradation  of  âge  among  us.  We  were  on  a  vieit  to  Mr. 
Nash,  who  waa  tifteen  years  older  than  Mr.  Rutt,  who  was 
fifteen  yeora  older  than  myself,  and  1  was  in  my  thirty-fourth 
year,  and  fifleeu  yeara  older  tjian  George  Wedd.  Mr.  Rutt 
and  I  were  proiid  of  our  feat,  —  a  walk  of  thirty-eight  miles  ! 
But  old  Mr.  Wedd,  the  father  ot  George,  was  displeased  with 
hÎB  son.  He  was  a  country  gentleman,  proud  of  hie  horaes, 
and  consciouB  of  being  a  good  rider.  X  was  told  that  be  di»- 
liked  me,  and  would  not  invite  me  to  his  house.  I  offered  a 
vagor  that  I  would  gain  hia  good-wilL  After  dinner  we  talked 
of  books  ;  Mr.  Wedd  detested  books  and  the  quoters  of  books  ; 
but  I  pet«isted,  and  praised  Lord  Herb^t  of  Cherbury,  and 
illustrated  the  beauty  of  his  writing  by  citing  that  triM  and 
fine taj/ing  of  ki$,  "A  fine  mas  upon  a  fine  hoiae  is  the  nobleet 
object  on  eârth  for  God  to  look  down  upon."  Mr.  Wedd  de- 
clared  that  he  never  thought  Mr.  RobinsoD  could  make  him- 
self  so  agreeable,  and  I  waa  invited  to  his  house. 


CHAPTER  XnL 
1810. 

IREMAINED  ail  the  spring  and  suininer  in  London,  witb 
the  exception  of  making  ^ort  joumejs  ;  aad  Bpent  tny 
tjrae  at  CoUier'B,  keeping  up  ail  aty  old  Tisiting  acqiiointanCQ 
and  makiug  ncw.  1  bccame  more  iotimate  witb  Uodwin,  who 
was  keeping  a  bookseller'B  shop  in  hia  wife's  name.  1  now  and 
then  Baw  interesting  pcrsons  at  hîs  bouse  ;  indeed,  I  eaw  none  . 
but  remarkable  persons  tbere.  Among  tbe  moat  remarkable  waa 
the  great  Irieh  orator,  Curran.  His  talk  was  rich  in  idiom  aud 
imagery,  and  in  wonntb  of  feeliag.  He  was  ail  passion, — fieroe 
in  hia  dislikcs,  and  not  sparing  in  the  frcedom  of  hie  languago 
even  of  tbose  with  wbom  be  was  on  familiar  tcnns.  One  even- 
ing,  wolking  from  Godwin's  bouse,  he  Baid  of  a  friend,  "  Sbe  is 
a  pustule  of  vanitj."  Ho  was  not  bo  violent  in  bis  poUtics.  The 
short  ministry  of  the  Whigs  had  had  tbe  good  efl'ect  of  Bofton- 
ing  tbe  politîcal  préjudices  of  moat  of  us,  Ûiougb  not  of  ail  the 
old  Jacobins,  as  is  sbown  by  a  speech  nuide  by  Anne  Plumptre, 
tbe  translator  of  KotBcbue,  wbom  1  niet  at  a  dinner-pM-ty  at 
Gamaliel  Lloyd's.  Sbe  said  :  "  Peoplo  are  talking  about  an  in- 
vasion, —  I  am  not  afraid  of  an  invasion  ;  I  believe  the  countiy 
wotild  be  ail  tbe  bappier  if  Buonaparte  wero  to  effect  a  landing 
and  overtum  the  govemment  He  woiJd  destroy  the  Church 
and  tbo  aristocracy,  and  bia  govemment  woidd  trâ  better  than 
tbe  one  we  bave." 

I  amused  myself  tbis  spring  by  writing  an  account  of  the  in- 
sace  poc^  pwnter,  and  eograver,  Blake.  Perthes  of  Hambuig 
had  written  to  me  aaking  me  to  send  him  an  article  for  a  new 
Ocrman  magazine,  entitled  "  Vaterlandische  Annalen,"  which 
he  was  about  to  set  up.  Dr,  Malkin  having  in  the  memoirs  of 
bis  son  given  an  account  of  Blake's  eitraordinaiy  geaius,  with 
spécimens  of  his  poems,  I  resolvcd  out  of  thèse  materials  to  com- 
pile a  papcr.  Tbis  I  did,  and  it  was  translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Julius,  who  many  yeara  aftem-arda  introduced  bimself  to  me 
as  my  translator.  Tbe  article  appcars  in  tbo  single  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  VaterISndische  Annalen."  For  it  waa 
at  this  timc  that  Buonaparte  united  Hamhurg  to  the  Frencb  em- 
pire, on  which  Perthes  manfully  gave  up  the  magazine,  aaying, 
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as  he  hfld  no  longer  a  "  Vaterland,"  thero  coiild  be  no  "  Vater- 
landiBclie  Anoalen."  Bxit  before  I  drew  up  this  paper  I  went  to 
see  a  gnllery  of  Bloke'e  paintings,  whitli  wero  eshibited  by  bis 
brothcr,  a  hoaier  in  Camaby  Market.  Tbe  entnuice  foe  was  2  a. 
6  (/.,  catalogue  included,  I  was  deeply  iuterested  by  tbe  cata- 
ïogae  as  well  aa  the  pictiires.  I  took  four  copies,  telling  tho 
brothcr  I  lioped  he  would  let  mo  come  again.  He  said,  "O, 
as  oflen  as  you  please."*  I  afterwards  becamc  acquainted  with 
Blake,  but  wilJ  postponâ  wbat  I  havc  to  relate  of  this  extraordi- 
luiry  character. 

In  the  June  of  thia  year  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aj-rton, 
with  whom  I  was  intimât*  for  many  years  ;  and  aoon  aftcrwarda 
the  name  of  bis  fricnd  Captain  Burney  occurs  in  my  notes.  They 
lived  near  each  othcr,  in  Little  James  Street,  Pirôlico.  I  used 
to  be  invited  to  the  Captain's  whist  parties,  of  which  dear  Lamb 
waa  the  chief  omainent.  The  Captain  was  hiraaelf  a  character, 
a  fine,  noble  créature,  - —  gontle,  with  a  rough  exterior,  as  be- 
camc the  asBociatc  of  Captain  Cook  in  bia  voyages  round  the 
world,  and  the  literary  historian  of  ail  thèse  acta  of  circum- 
navigation. Hère  «aed  to  be  Hazlitt,  till  he  affronted  the  Cap- 
tain by  aevcre  criticisma  on  the  worka  of  Lia  aiater,  Madame 
D'Arblay.  Another  fréquenter  of  theae  delightful  whist  par- 
ties was  Bickman,  tho  Speaker'a  secrotary,  and  who  thcn  invited 
me  to  his  housc.  Rtckman'a  clerk  Phillips  and  others  used 
aiso  to  be  présent, 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  summer  tbat  my  friend  Mrs. 
Charles  Aikin  invited  me  to  meet  Sei^eant  Rough  at  dinner. 
We  became  intimate  at  once.  I  ougbt  to  hâve  made  his  ac- 
quaintance before,  for  when  I  waa  at  Weimar  in  1805  Miss 
Flaxman,  thcn  a  govemcss  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hare  Najlor, 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
of  John  Wilkes,  was  a  woman  of  some  tolenta  and  taate,  wbo 
oould  make  hcrself  attractive. 

During  a  visit  I  made  to  Bury  about  thia  thne.  Miss  Words- 
worth  was  staying  with  the  Clarksons;  l  brought  her  up  to 
Ixindon,  and  left  her  at  the  Lambs'. 

Misa  WoRDBwoKTa  to  H.  C.  R. 

Gbashzbb,  Novemba  6,  IBIO. 
Ut  de&r  Sir,  —  I  am  very  proud  of  a  oommisaion  which  my 
brother  hae  given  me,  aa  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  expresa- 
•ThUTUUbrefen:edtolnffllebrirt-i''LUbof  Bl^"  Tol.I.p.aM. 
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ing  the  pleaaure  with  which  I  think  of  you,  and  of  our  long  jour- 
ney  aide  by  side  iu  the  pleasant  eunshine,  our  spleudid  entrauce 
into  the  great  city,  and  our  ramblea  together  m  the  crowded 
Btreeta.  I  asBuro  you  I  un  not  ungratcful  for  eveu  the  ]east 
of  your  kind  atteutioiiB,  and  shall  be  happy  lu  retitm  to  be 
your  giiide  amongst  thèse  mountainB,  where,  if  you  bring  a 
mind  free  &om  care,  I  eau  promiM  you  a  rich  etoro  of  noble 
enjoyments.  My  brother  and  sister  too  will  be  eiceedingly 
bappy  to  see  you  ;  and,  if  you  tell  him  stories  from  Spain  of 
enthusiasm,  patriotiam,  and  deat«station  of  the  usurper,  my 
brother  wiU  be  a  ready  Uetener  ;  and  ta  présence  of  theso 
grand  Works  of  nature  you  may  feed  each  other's  lofty  hopes. 
We  are  waiting  with  the  utmost  aoiiety  for  the  issue  of  that 
battle  which  you  arranged  bo  nicely  by  Charles  Lamb's  fireside. 
My  brother  goes  to  seek  the  newspapers  whenever  it  is  possible 
ta  get  a  sight  of  one,  and  he  is  alînost  out  of  pationc«  that  the 
tidinga  are  delaying  bo  long. 

Pray,  as  you  most  likely  see  Charîe»  at  least  fh>m  time  to 
time,  tell  me  how  they  are  going  on.  There  is  nobody  in  the 
world  out  of  our  own  house  for  whom  I  am  more  deeply  inter^ 
ested.  You  will,  I  know,  be  happy  that  our  little  ones  are  ail 
going  on  well.  The  little  délicate  Catherine,  the  only  one  for 
whom  we  had  any  serious  alarm,  gaina  ground  daily.  Yet  it 
will  be  long  before  ehe  can  be,  or  Lave  the  appearance  of  being, 
a  stout  child.  There  was  great  joy  in  the  house  at  my  re- 
tum,  which  each  showed  in  a  différent  way.  They  are  sweet 
wild  créatures,  and  I  think  you  would  love  them  alL  John  is 
thoughtful  with  his  wildnesa  ;  Dora  alive,  active,  and  quiok  ; 
Thomas  innocent  and  simple  as  a  new-bom  babe.  John  had 
no  feeliug  but  of  bursting  joy  when  he  saw  me.  Dorothy'a 
first  question  was,  "  Where  is  my  doll  1  "  We  had  delightful 
wcather  when  T  fîrst  got  home  ;  but  on  the  first  moming 
Dorothy  roused  me  from  my  sleep  with,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up, 
aunt,  it  is  a  bla^y  moming,  — it  doea  blast  so."  And  the 
next  moming,  not  more  encouraging,  she  said,  "  It  is  a  haiting 
moming,  —  it  hails  so  hard."  You  mnst  know  that  our  house 
Stands  on  a  hill,  exposed  to  ail  hoila  and  blasts-  .... 

d.  wordswobth, 
Cbaklœ  Laiib  to  h.  C.  R. 

IBIO. 

Dbab  R :  My  brother,  whom  you  havo  mot  at  my 

rooma  (a  plump,  gôod-looking  num  of  aeveu-and-forty),  boa 
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written  a  book  about  liiimanity,  which  I  transmit  to  you  here- 
vith.  ^YiLion  the  pulilittlici:  hua  put  it  iitto  hia  hcail  that  you 
can  get  it  rovicwed  for  him.  1  daro  say  it  îs  not  in  the  scope 
of  your  Ileviow  ;  but  if  you  could  put  it  in  any  likely  train 
he  woiUd  rcjoico.  For,  alos  !  our  boastcd  humanity  partakca 
of  vauity.  As  it  ia,  ho  teaites  me  to  death  with  chooeing  to 
auppotio  that  1  could  gct  it  ioto  ail  the  Rcviews  at  a  mo- 
raeut'a  notice.  I  j  !  who  hâve  been  set  iip  as  a  mark  for  thciu 
to  throw  at,  and  would  willingly  cOusign  them  ail  to  Megwra's 
suaky  locka. 

But  hère  'b  the  book,  and  don't  show  it  to  Mrs.  Collier,  for 
I  romeuber   she  nmkea  excellent  tel  eoup,  osd  the  leadiog 
poiutii  of  the  book  arc  directed  agaiust  that  very  process. 
YouTB  truly, 

C.  L&UB. 

Miss  Wordaworth  left  London  juat  at  the  time  of  the  arrivai 
of  Madame  Lavaggi,  the  Spauiah  lady  of  whom  1  hâve  already 
epokeu.  She  came  to  Eiîglaud  becauBe  the  présence  of  the 
French  rendered  her  own  countty  intolérable  to  her.  She  waa 
a  high-spiritcd  patriot  and  alao  a  good  Catbohu,  but  thorough- 
ly  libéral  aa  far  as  her  narrow  information  permitted.  The 
only  occasion  ou  which  ahe  ahowed  any  biguted  or  ungenerous 
feeling  was  on  my  Hhoving  her  at  the  Tower  of  London  the 
axe  with  which  Anne  Boleyn  waa  beheaded.  "  Ah  !  que 
j'adore  cet  instrument  I  "  she  enclaimed.  On  my  remonetrat- 
iug  with  her,  she  told  me  she  had  been  brought  up  to  con- 
aider  Anne  Boleyn  aa  one  posscased  by  a  devil  ;  that  naughty 
obildren  wcre  frightened  by  the  threat  of  betng  sent  to  hor  ; 
and  that  she  was  held  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  Refoima- 
tion,  aa  the  sedticer  of  the  King,  àc,  &c>  No  wonder  that 
Romanists  ahould  so  think,  when  Protestants  hâve  eitenaively 
circulated  that  very  foolish  line  asoribed  to  Qray,  — 
"  When  Oospel  tmth  fiist  beamed  from  Anna'»  eye«," 

Madame  Lava^  received  my  correction  of  her  notions  in 
the  very  beat  apirit.  She  ia  the  one  Spaniard  of  whom  I  think 
^ith  eapecial  respect  and  kindness.  We  of  colder  tempéra- 
ment and  more  solier  minds  feel  onrselves  oppreased  by  the 
strongcr  fcclingB  of  more  pasaionate  characters,  —  at  least  thia 
is  the  cnao  with  me.  At  the  aame  tîrae  I  fuUy  reoognize  the 
dignity  of  passion,  and  am  able  to  admire  what  I  faave  aot, 
aud  am  not. 
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At  the  end  of  this  ycar  I  wrote  a.  few  pages  entirely  devoted 
to  Coluridge.     The  following  ie  the  Bubatance  of  them  :  — 

Novemher  l^-tk.  —  Saw  Coleridge  for  the  firat  timo  in 
private,  at  Charles  Lomh'a.  A  ehort  interview,  which  allowcd 
of  little  opportunity  for  tho  diaplay  of  his  pociiliar  powers. 

He  relnted  to  us  that  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinhur^h 
Jtnieip,  had  lately  called  on  him,  and  asaiired  him  tbat  he 
^'08  a  great  admirer  of  Wordsnorth'B  poetry,  that  the  Lyrical 
liaUada  wcre  alwayB  on  hia  table,  and  tbttt  Wordsvorth  had 
becn  attackcd  in  the  Ketnew  Bimply  because  the  eirora  of  men 
of  geniua  ought  to  ba  eipoaed.  Towards  me,  Coleridge  addcd, 
Jetl'rey  was  cven  flatteriog.  He  was  like  a  Bchool-boy,  vho, 
baving  tried  bis  man  and  been  thrashed,  becomes  contcntedly 
aùg. 

Novemher  ISth.  —  A  very  deligbtful  erening  at  Charles 
Lamb'a  ;  Coleridge,  Morgan,  Mr.  Bumey,  &c,  there.  Coler- 
idge very  éloquent  on  German  metaphyalcs  and  poetry, 
Wordsworth,  and  Spaaish  politics. 

Of  Wordswortb  be  spoke  with  grcat  warmth  of  praise,  bnt 
objected  to  aome  of  his  poems.  Wishing  to  avoid  an  undue 
regard  to  tho  high  and  genteel  in  Bociety,  Wordsworth  bad  un- 
reasonably  attocbed  himself  to  the  low,  so  thnt  ho  himself 
erred  at  last.  He  Bhould  hare  recollected  that  verse  bcing 
tbe  langtiage  of  passion,  and  passion  dictating  encrgetic  ex- 
pressions, it  becitme  him  to  make  his  stibjects  and  stylo  accord. 
Ouo  aaks  why  taies  so  simple  were  not  in  prose.  With  "  mal- 
ice prepenae"  he  fixes  on  objecta  of  reflection,  which  do  not 
naturally  excite  it.  Coleridge  censured  the  disproportion  tn 
tbe  roachinery  of  the  poem  on  the  Gypsies.  Had  tbo  wbole 
world  been  standing  idie,  more  powerful  argumenta  to  expose 
the  evil  could  not  hare  been  brought  forward.  Of  Kant  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  high  admiration.  In  his  "  Himmel's  System  "  he  ap- 
pcarcd  to  unité  tbe  genius  of  Bumet  and  Newton.  He  praised 
also  tbe  "  Triiume  eines  Geistersebers,"  and  intimated  that  be 
should  one  day  translate  the  work  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifid, 
The  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrait  **  he  considcred  the  mostoston- 
ishing  of  Kant's  works.  Botb  Fichte  and  Schelling  he  thought 
wonld  be  fonnd  at  last  to  hâve  erred  where  they  deviated  from 
Kant  ;  but  he  coneidered  Fichte  a  great  logician,  and  Schelling 
perhnps  a  stilt  greater  man.  In  botb  he  thought  the  want  of 
gratitude  towards  their  master  a  sign  of  the  absence  af  the 
bighest  excellence.  Schelling's  System  résolves  itself  into  fa- 
naticiam,  not  better  than  t^t  ÔT  Jacob  Boehme.    Coleridge 
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had  known  Tieck  at  Rome,  but  was  not  aware  of  his  emlnence 
as  a  poet.  Hc  conceded  to  Goethe  univereal  taleut,  but  felt  a 
want  of  moral  life  to  be  the  defect  of  his  poetry.  Schiller  he 
spoke  more  kiudly  of.  He  quoted  *^  Nimmer,  das  glaubt  mir, 
erscheinen  die  Gotter,  nimmer  allein."  *  (He  has  since  trans- 
lated  it.)  Of  Jean  Paul  he  said  that  his  wit  consisted  not  in 
pointing  out  analogies  in  themselves  striking,  but  in  finding 
uncxpccted  analogies.  You  admire,  not  the  things  combined, 
but  the  act  of  combination.  He  applied  this  also  to  Windham. 
But  is  not  this  the  character  of  ail  wit  1  That  which  he  con- 
trasted  with  it  as  a  différent  kind  of  wit  is  in  reality  not  wit, 
but  acuteness.  He  made  an  elaborate  distinction  between 
fancy  and  imagination.  The  excess  of  fancy  is  delirium,  of 
imagination  mania.  Fancy  is  the  arbitrarily  bringing  together 
of  things  that  lie  remote,  and  forming  them  into  a  uuity.  The 
materials  lie  ready  for  the  fancy,  which  act«  by  a  sort  of  jux- 
taposition. On  the  other  hand,  the  imagination  under  excite- 
ment  générâtes  and  produces  a  form  of  its  own.  The  "  seas  of 
milk  and  ships  of  amber  "  he  quoted  as  fanciful  delirium.  He 
related,  as  a  sort  of  disease  of  imagination,  what  occurred  to 
himsel£  He  had  been  watching  intently  the  motions  of  a 
kite  among  the  moimtains  of  Westmoreland,  when  on  a  sud- 
den  he  saw  two  kitcs  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  delusion 
lasted  some  time.  At  last  he  discovered  that  the  two  kites 
were  the  fluttering  branches  of  a  tree  beyond  a  walL 

Novemher  18th,  —  At  Godwin^s  with  Northoote,  Coleridge, 
ko.  Coleridge  made  himself  veiy  merry  at  the  expense  of  Fuseli, 
whom  he  always  called  Fuzzle  or  Fuzly.  He  told  a  stoiy  of  Fu- 
seli's  being  on  a  visit  at  Liverpool  at  a  time  when  unfortunate- 
ly  he  had  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  public  with  a  Prussian 
soldier,  who  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  notice  by  his  enormous 
powers  of  eating.  And  the  annoyance  was  aggravated  by  per- 
aons  persisting  in  considering  the  soldier  as  Fuseli's  country- 
man.  He  spent  his  last  evening  at  Dr.  Crompton*s,t  when 
Koscoe  (whose  visitor  Fuseli  was)  took  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing  a  hint  to  the  party  that  no  one  should  mention  the 
glutton.  The  admonition  unfortunately  was  not  heard  by  a 
lady,  who,  tuming  to  the  great  Academician  and  lecturer,  said  : 
"  Well,  sir,  your  oountryman  has  been  surpassing  himself  !  "  — 
"^  Madame/'  growled  the  irritated  paiuter,  ''  the  fellow  is  no 

*  '*  Never  alone,  believe  me,  do  the  Goda  appear.'*  This  poem  Is  entitled 
**  Dithyrambe  "  in  the  twelye-volume  editioa  (tf^SchiUer*t  works,  ISSS.  YoL  L 
p.  240. 

t  The  ikther  of  Jadge  Crompton. 
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coiintryinan  of  mina"  — "  He  is  a  foreigner  1  Havo  yon  not 
bcard  nhat  he  has  been  doing  1  He  has  eaten  b.  livo  cat  !  "  — 
"  A  live  cat  I  "  ereTy  one  eiclaimed,  ezcept  Fuaeli,  whoae  rage 
was  eicited  hj  the  auggestion  of  a  lody  funous  for  her  blun- 
ders,  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Fueeli,  that  would  be  a  fioe  subject  for 
your  penciL"  —  "  My  pencii,  madam  î  "  —  "  To  be  sure,  sir,  as 
the  horrible  is  your  forte." —  "  You  mean  the  terrible,  mAdam," 
he  replied,  nith  an  aamuned  compoBure,  muttering  at  the  same 
time  between  his  teeth,  "  if  a  siUy  woman  can  meaa  any  thing." 

Duetmber  âOth.  —  Met  Coleridgo  by  accident  with  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  Ab  I  entered  he  wae  apparently  speaking  of 
Chriatiaiiity.  He  wcnt  on  to  eay  that  miracles  ara  not  an  es- 
sential  in  the  Christian  system.  He  insisted  that  they  wera 
not  brougbt  forward  tu  proofà  ;  that  they  wero  acknowledged 
to  hâve  been  peribnned  by  others  as  woll  as  the  tnie  believers. 
Pharaoh's  magicians  vrrought  miracles,  tbough  thoee  of  Mows 
nere  more  powerfiiL  la  the  New  Testament,  the  appeal  is 
inade  to  the  knuwledge  which  the  betiever  has  of  the  tniths  of 
hta  religion,  not  to  the  wonders  wrought  to  make  him  believe. 
Of  Jeans  Christ  he  asaerted  that  ho  was  a  Platonic  philosopher. 
And  whea  Christ  spoke  of  hia  identity  with  the  Father,  he 
epoke  in  a  Spinozistio  or  Fantheistic  sensé,  according  to  which 
he  could  tnily  say  that  his  transcendental  sensé  was  ont  with 
God,  whilc  his  empirical  sensé  retained  its  finite  nature.  On 
my  making  the  remark  that  in  a  certain  sensé  eveiy  one  who 
utters  a  tnith  may  be  said  to  be  inspired,  Coleridge  sasented, 
and  aft«rwards  nained  Fox  and  others  among  the  Quaker^ 
Madame  Guyon,  St.  Thereso,  &c,  as  being  also  inspired. 

On  my  suggesting,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  that  an  etemal 
abeotiite  truth,  like  those  of  religion,  could  not  be  proved  by  au 
accidentai  tact  in  history,  he  at  once  asaentod,  aud  declaréd  it 
to  be  not  advisable  to  ground  the  belief  in  Christian ity  on  his- 
torical  évidence.  He  went  so  fiir  as  to  alGrm  that  religioofl 
bclief  is  an  act,  not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  will.  To 
bccomc  a  believer,  one  must  love  the  doctrine,  and  feel  in  bar- 
mony  with  it,  and  not  sit  down  cooUy  to  inquire  whether  ha 
ehoiUd  believe  it  or  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  sceptical  tendency  of  such  opinions, 
Coleridge  added,  that  acceptii^  Christianity  as  he  did  in  its 
spirit  in  oonformity  with  his  own  philosophy,  he  was  oont«nt 
for  the  sake  of  its  divine  truths  to  recetve  as  articles  of  faith, 
or,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  leave  undtsputed,  the  miradoB  ofths 
Hew  Testament,  taken  in  their  lit«ral  sensé. 
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In  writing  tliis  I  am  reminded  of  one  of  the  famous  sayings 
of  Pascal,  wliich  Jacobi  qiiotcs  repeatedly  :  "  The  things  that' 
belong  to  men  miist  be  understood  in  order  that  they  may  bo 
loved  ;  the  things  that  belong  to  God  must  be  loved  in  order 
to  be  understood." 

Coleridge  warmly  praised  Spinoza,  Jacobi  on  Spinoza,  and 
Schiller  "  Ueber  die  Sendung  Moses,"  &c.  And  he  concurrcd 
with  me  in  thinking  the  main  fault  of  Spinoza  to  be  his  at- 
tempting  to  reduce  to  démonstration  that  which  must  bc  an 
object  of  faith.  He  did  not  agrée  with  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
admiration  of  those  playful  and  delightful  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, "  Love's  Labor's  Lost  "  and  the  "  Midsummcr  Night's 
Dream  "  ;  but  both  affîrmed  that  not  a  line  of  "  Titus  Andron- 
icus  "  could  hâve  bcen  from  Shakespeare^s  pen. 

Dtcember  2Sd,  —  Coleridge  dined  with  the  Colliers,  talked  a 
vast  deal,  and  delighted  every  one.  Politics,  Kantian  philos- 
ophy,  and  Shakespeare  successively,  —  and  at  last  a  playful 
exposiu-e  of  some  bad  pœts.  His  remarks  on  Shakespeare 
were  singularly  ingénions.  Shakespeare,  he  said,  delighted  in 
jportraying  characters  in  which  the  intellectual  powers  are 
^ound  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  while  the  moral  faculties  are 
wantiug,  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught  the  superiority  of 
moral  greatness.  Such  is  the  contrast  exhibited  in  lago  and 
Othello.  lago's  most  marked  feature  is  his  delight  in  govem- 
ing  by  fraud  and  suporior  understanding  the  nobie-minded  and 
gênerons  Moor.  In  Richard  III.  cruelty  is  less  the  prominent 
trait  than  pride,  to  which  a  sensé  of  personal  deformity  gave  a 
deadly  venouL  Coleridge,  however,  asserted  his  belief  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  hardly  anything  of  this  play  except  the 
character  of  Richard  :  he  foimd  the  pièce  a  stock  play  and  re- 
wrote  the  parts  which  developed  the  hero's  character  :  he  ccr- 
tainly  did  not  write  the  scènes  in  which  Lady  Anne  yielded  to 
the  usurperas  solicitât  ions.  He  considered  **  Pericles  "  as  illus- 
trating  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  pièce  he  had  to 
refit  for  représentation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifférence, 
only  now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or 
an  image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his 
employmenty  and  the  last  two  acta  are  almost  entirely  by 
hinL 

Hamlet  he  considered  in  a  point  of  view  which  seems  to 
agrée  very  well  with  the  représentation  given  in  "  Wilhelm 
Meister."  Hamlet  is  a  man  whose  idéal  and  internai  images 
are  so  vivid  that  ail  real  objecta  are  faint  and  daad  to  him. 
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This  we  see  m  his  solitoquies  oa  the  nature  of  nmn  and  hîs 
disregard  of  life  :  hence  alao  hia  vacillation,  and  thc  puroly 
convulsive  énergies  be  displayed.  He  acta  onlj  by  fita  and 
enatchea.  He  manifoata  a  strong  inclioation  ta  autcide.  On  my 
obaerving  that  it  appcared  atrauge  Shakespeare  did  not  make 
Buicide  the  termination  of  hia  pièce,  Coleridge  replied  that 
Shakespeare  wiahed  to  ahow  how  even  auch  a  choracter  îs  at  loat 
obliged  to  be  the  sport  of  chance,  —  a  aolutary  moral  doctrine. 

But  I  thought  this  tfae  auggeatiou  of  the  moment  only,  and 
not  a  happy  one,  to  obviate  a  seeming  objection.  Hamlet  re- 
mains  at  last  the  helpless,  unproctical  being,  though  every  in- 
ducement  to  octivity  ia  given  which  the  rety  appearance  of  tho 
Bpirit  of  his  murderâd  father  could  brtng  witli  it. 

Coleridge  also  cousidercd  FolstofT  as  au  iaataaee  of  the  pré- 
dominance of  intellectuol  power.  He  ia  content  to  be  thought 
both  a  liar  and  a  coward  in  order  to  obtaiu  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  aasociatea.  Hia  ag^ravated  lies  about  the  robbery 
are  conscioiis  aud  parposcd,  not  inodvertent  untrutha.  On 
my  obscrving  that  this  account  seemed  to  juatify  Cooke's  rep- 
résentation, aceording  to  irhich  a  foreigner  impwrfectly  under- 
Btanding  the  choracter  would  foncy  Falataff  the  designing  knave 
who  doea  actually  outwit  the  Prince,  Coleridge  onswered  that,  ia 
bis  oioa  estimation,  Fatstaff  ia  the  superior,  who  cannot  eosilybe 
convinced  that  tbe  Prince  has  eacaped  him  ;  but  that,  os  in  othor 
înatanuea,  Shakespeare  bas  abown  ua  the  defeat  of  mère  intel- 
lect by  a  noble  fceling  ;  the  Prince  being  the  superior  moral 
character,  \rho  riaes  above  hia  insidioua  eompaniou. 

On  my  noticing  Hume'a  obvioiia  préférence  of  the  Freneh 
tragedians  to  Shakespeare,  Coleridge  oiclaimed  ;  "  Hume  com- 
prchcndcd  as  much  of  Shakespeare  as  an  apothecaiy's  phial 
would,  ploced  under  the  faUa  of  Niagara." 

We  spoke  of  Milton.  He  was,  said  Coleridge,  a  most  deter- 
miited  aristoomt,  an  cncmy  to  popular  élections,  and  he  would 
huve  been  most  decidcdly  hostile  to  the  Jacobins  of  tho  prés- 
ent day.  He  would  hâve  thought  our  popular  freedom  eicea- 
aive.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  govomment  belonged  to  the 
wise,  and  he  thought  the  people  fools.  In  àll  hia  works  thers 
ia  but  on«  exceptionahlo  passage, — that  in  which  he  vindicatea 
thc  expiiisiou  of  the  members  fh)m  the  Rouse  of  Commoiis  by 
Cromwell.  Coleridge  on  this  took  occn»on  to  express  bis  ap- 
probation of  the  death  of  Charles. 

Of  Milton'a  "  Paradise  Uegnincd,"  he  obscrved  tbat  however 
inferiiT  it*  Idnd  ia  to  "  Paradise  Lost,"  ita  exécution  ia  superior. 
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This  was  ail  Mîlton  meant  in  the  préférence  he  is  said  to  hâve 
givcn  Ut  hÏB  later  poem.  It  is  a  didactic  poem,  and  formed  on 
the  model  of  JoK 

Coleridge  remarked  on  the  leason  of  tolérance  taugfat 
tu  by  the  opposite  opinions  entcrtained  conceming  the 
death  of  Charles  bj  sudi  great  men  as  Milton  and  Jeremj 
Taylor. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  "Holy  Dying,"  he  affirmed,  is  a  perfect 
poem,  and  in  ail  its  particulars,  even  the  rhytfaim,  may  be  oom- 
pared  with  Young's  '*  Night  Thoughts."  In  the  course  of  his 
metaphysical  conversation,  Coleridge  remarked  on  Hartley's 
theory  of  association.  This  doctrine  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and 
Hartlcy  himself,  after  publishing  his  8}'stem,  whcn  he  wroto 
his  second  volume  on  religion,  built  his  proofs,  not  on  the 
maxims  of  his  first  volume,  which  he  had  alrcady  leamt  to 
appreciate  better,  but  on  the  principles  of  other  schools.  Col- 
eridge quoted  (I  forget  from  whom)  a  description  of  association 
as  tho  '*  law  of  our  imagination."  Thought,  he  observed,  is  a 
laborious  breaking  through  the  law  of  association  ;  the  natural 
train  of  fimcy  is  violently  repressed  ;  the  free  yielding  to  its 
power  produces  dreaming  or  deliriunL  The  great  absiirdity 
oommitted  by  those  who  would  build  everything  on  association 
is  that  they  forget  the  thiugs  associated  :  thèse  are  left  out  of 
the  account. 

Of  Locke  he  spoke,  as  usual,  with  great  contempt,  that  is, 
in  référence  to  his  metaphysical  work.  He  considered  him  as 
having  led  to  tho  destruction  of  metaphysical  science,  by  en- 
couraging  the  unleamed  public  to  think  that  with  mère  com- 
mon  sensé  they  might  dispense  with  disciplined  study.  He 
praised  Stillingfleet  as  Locke's  opponent;  and  he  ascribcd 
Lockc^s  populanty  to  his  political  character,  being  the  advocate 
of  the  ncw  against  the  old  dynasty,  to  his  religions  character 
as  a  Christian,  though  but  an  Arian,  —  for  both  parties,  the 
Christians  against  the  sccptics,  and  the  liberally  minded  against 
the  orthodox,  were  glad  to  raise  his  réputation  ;  and  to  the 
nationality  of  the  poople,  who  considered  him  and  Newton  as 
tho  adversaries  of  the  German  Leibnits»  Voltaire,  to  depress 
Leibnitz,  raised  Locke. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

**  Coleridge  kept  me  on  the  stretch  of  attention  and  admira- 
tion from  half  past  three  till  twelve  o'clock.    On  politics, 
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metaphjsics,  nnd  poctry,  more  especinllj  on  tho  It«gency,  Eant, 
aiiii  Shakespeare,  hu  was  aetoniHliiiigly  éloquent.  '  But  I  can- 
not  help  rciQHrking  that,  although  he  practbee  ail  sorts  of  de- 
liglitfiJ  tricks,  aud  shows  admimble  skill  in  ridiog  bis  hobby, 
yct  he  may  l:*  oaaLly  imBaddled.  I  waa  surpriacd  to  *ind  how 
one  may  obtain  frotn  him  conœssionB  whiub  lesd  to  grosB  in- 
consistcQcies.  Though  on  iocomporable  declaimcr  aud  epcech- 
makcr,  he  hua  ncither  the  readineHs  nor  the  acutcness  requircd 
by  a  colloqiiîat  disputant  ;  so  that,  with  a  scnse  of  inferiority 
which  mokca  me  feel  humble  in  hia  prcecnce,  1  do  aot  fecl  in 
the  Icnst  olraid  of  him.  Itough  Baid  yosterday,  that  hc  ia  sure 
Coicridge  woujd  never  bave  succeeded  at  the  bar  even  as  & 
speaker." 

This  I  wTOte  when  I  knew  lîttle  of  bim  ;  I  uBcd  nfterwarda 
to  compare  him  os  a  disputant  to  a  scrpentl — easy  to  kill,  if 
you  assume  the  offensive,  but  if  you  let  bim  attack,  bis  bite  is 
mortaL  Some  yeara  after  this,  when  I  saw  Madame  de  Stabl 
iu  London,  I  asked  hcr  what  sbe  thoitght  of  bim  :  abe  replied, 
"  He  is  very  grcat  in  monologue,  but  be  bas  no  idea  of  dio- 
bgiie."  This  I  repeated,  and  it  nppeared  in  the  Qvarterljf 
Revievi. 

It  WAii  at  tho  TCTj  close  of  tbe  year  that  I  made  an  acquunt- 
ance  wbieb  afTorded  me  unqualified  satisfaction,  exccpt  os  ail 
eiijoj'mente  that  are  trarsient  are  followed  by  sorrow  when 
they  are  terminated.  This  new  acquaintance  was  tho  great 
sculpter,  John  Flaxman. 

Having  leamed  from  Rough  that  my  German  acquaintance, 
Miss  Flaxman,  had  retumed,  and  wns  living  with  hcr  brotber, 
I  called  on  her  to  make  my  apologies  for  neglecting  to  delivcr 
my  lettor  to  Roiigh.  She  received  them,  not  with  undignificd 
indifférence,  but  with  great  good-nature.  On  this  occnsion  I 
was  iutroduced  to  Mre.  Flaimon,  asbrewd  lively  talkative 
woman,  and  received  an  invitation  to  Bpend  the  last  nîght  of 
the  year  with  them.  Tho  whole  day  was  întoresting.  I  find 
from  my  pocket-book  that  I  translated  in  the  forcnoon  a 
portion  of  Goethe'a  "  Sammler  und  die  Seinigen,"  which  I  nev- 
er ended,  because  I  could  not  invent  Eiigliah  comic  words  to 
cKprcsa  the  abiiaes  ariaing  from  onc-sidcdneas  in  the  aevoml 
athools  of  paicting.  In  tlic  aftcmoou  I  sut  witb  Mrs.  Bnr1)nuld, 
still  in  ail  the  beauty  of  her  fine  taate,  correct  imderBlandiiig, 
as  weU  as  pure  integrity  ;  and,  in  tho  evcning,  I  was  onc  of  a 
merry  party  at  FlaxiDaan'&     But  tbis  evening  I  aaw  mcrely  ths 
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good-humorcd,  even  frolicaome,  kind-hearted  man.  Every 
sportive  word  and  action  of  Flaxman's  was  enhauced  by  his 
grotesque  figure.  He  had  an  intelligent  and  bcnignant  counto- 
nancc,  but  he  was  short  and  humpbacked,  so  that  in  his 
laughtcr  it  often  seemed  as  if  he  were  mocking  himself. 
Thcre  were  the  Roughs  and  a  few  others,  enough  to  fill 
two  Tery  small  rooms  (No.  7  Buckingham  Street,  which  Fhix- 
man  bought  when  he  settled  in  London  on  his  retum  from 
Italy,  and  in  which  he  died).  He  introduced  to  me  a  lively, 
rather  short,  and  stout  girl,  whom  he  called  his  "  daughter 
Ëllen."  I  took  him  litendly,  and  said  I  thought  he  had  no 
child.  **  Only  in  one  way  she  is  my  daughter.  Her  other 
father,  there,  is  Mr.  Porden,  the  architect"  This  same  ËUen 
Porden  became  ultimately  the  wife  of  Captain  Franklin,  the 
North  Pôle  voyager. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Man- 
ning,*  then  a  spécial  pleader,  now,  perhaps,  the  most  leamed 
man  at  the  bar,  sergeant  or  barrister.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
well-known  Arian  divine  at  Exetcr,  and  he  has  had  the  inanli- 
ness  and  integrity  never  to  be  ashamed  of  Dissent. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  the  circimistance  that  I  kept  fotur  terms 
this  year. 

H.  0.  R.  TO  Miss  Wordsworth. 

66  Hattoit  Gardbit,  Decomber  28, 1810. 

Mt  deab  Madam  :  — 

....  I  hâve  postponed  answering  your  acceptable  letter  till 
I  could  speak  to  you  conceming  our  common  friends,  the 
Lambs. 

Mary,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  just  now  vety  comfortable.  But 
I  hear  rfie  has  been  in  a  fceble  and  tottering  condition.  She 
has  put  herself  imder  Dr.  Tuthill,  whp  has  prescribed  water. 
Charles,  in  conséquence,,  resolved  to  acoommodate  himself  to 
her,  and  since  lord-mayor's  day  has  abstained  from  ail  other 
liquor,  as  well  as  from  smoking.  We  shall  ail  rejoioe,  indeed, 
if  this  ezperiment  succeeds. 

Who  knowB  but  that  this  promising  resolution  may  hâve 
been  strengthened  by  the  présence  of  Ck>l6ridge  t  I  hâve  spent 
several  evenings  with  your  ôiend.    I  say  a  great  deal  when  I 

*  The  Qneen's  Anclent  Sergeant,  who  died  fai  1866. 

In  early  life  Manning  devoted  hfmself  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  affricaltare. 
ÂftorwAraK  he  went  to  Germany  for  a  year,  to  leam  the  language,  m  order  to 
fit  hinuelf  for  mercantile  ptunaita.    Fmally  he  fixed  on  the  law  as  a  profea- 
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déclare  that  he  has  not  aunk  below  my  expec-tationB,  for  they 
were  never  raised  ao  before  by  the  fume  of  anj  nuui.  He  ap- 
pears  to  he  quite  well,  and  if  the  admiration  ho  excites  in  me 
be  mingled  with  anj  Bentîments  of  oompasaion,  this  latter  feol- 
ing  procceds  rather  trom  what  I  hâve  heord,  than  from  what  I 
havc  aeen.  Ho  has  more  éloquence  thau  any  man  I  ever  aaw, 
except  perhapa  Ciuran,  the  Irish  orator,  who  poaseBscs  in  n 
Tery  bi(;h  degree  the  only  excellence  vhich  Coleridge  wants  to 
be  a  perfect  parlor  orator,  tÎz.  ahort  Benteucea.  Coleridge 
cannot  converse.  He  addreaseB  himaelf  to  his  hearera.  At 
the  same  time,  he  ia  a  much  better  liatener  than  I  expected. 

Your  kisd  invitation  to  the  Lakee  îb  moet  welcome.  If  I  do 
not  embrace  the  ofFer,  be  assured  it  is  not  from  waat  of  a 
stroDg  désire  to  do  Bo.  I  vish  tta  no  joumey  so  muoh,  except, 
indecd,  another  voyage  to  Spain.  My  admtiRtion,  my  love, 
and  anxiouB  core  oontinue  to  be  fixed  on  that  country  ;  and  I 
hâve  no  doubt  that  if  my  hopes  are  not  bo  lofty  as  those  your 
brother  cheriahes,  it  is  only  because  I  am  myeelf  not  so  lofty. 

Coleridge  apent  an  aftemoon  with  us  on  Siinday.  Ho  waa 
delightflil.  Charles  Lomb  was  unwcll,  and  oould  not  join  ua. 
His  change  of  habit,  though  it  on  the  whole  improves  his 
hcalth,  yet  when  he  is  loir-Bpirîted  leavea  him  without  a  remedy 
or  relief. 

To  Mr.  Wordsworth  my  beat  remembrancea.  We  want 
unprofaned  and  unprostitiited  words  to  express  the  kind  of 
feeling  1  entertaiu  towarda  him. 

Believe  me,  &0.,  &&, 

H.  C.  R. 

P.  S.  —  I  was  interested  in  your  aooonnt  of  the  children,  and 
their  réception  of  yon  ;  but  it  is  not  on]y  mountain  ohildrva 
that  make  vertia.  I  heard  an  Essex  child  of  aeven  say  lately, 
in  delight  at  a  fieroe  torrent  of  rain,  "  How  it  ia  Btormtng  I  " 
The  same  boy  had  just  before  said,  "  I  love  to  aeo  it  roaring 
and  pouring."  I  bave  more  than  once  remaiked  the  éléments 
of  poetic  aenae  in  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1811. 

'T^HIS  ycar  I  began  te  keep  a  Diary.    This  relierca  me 

I  from  one  difficulty,  but  raises  anothor.  Hithcrto  I  havo 
hâa  some  trouble  in  briDgiog  back  to  my  mcmory  the  most  ' 
noaterial  incideota  in  the  proper  order.  It  waa  a  labor  of  col- 
lection. Now  I  hâve  to  »elect  Wheu  looking  at  a  diary, 
there  secma  to  be  too  iittle  dÎBtinction  between  the  insignifi- 
cant  and  the  important,  and  one  ta  rcminded  of  the  proverb, 
"The  wood  cannot  be  sœn  for  the  troea."" 

January  8tk. —  Spcut  part  of  the  evening  wîth  Charies  Lamb 
(unwell)  and  hia  sister.  Ho  had  just  read  the  "Curée  of  Ke- 
bama,"  which  be  Baid  be  Hkcd  better  than  any  uf  Southej'a 
long  poems.  The  descriptions  be  thought  beautiful,  piuticu- 
larly  the  finding  of  Kailyal  by  Erecnia.  He  liked  the  opening, 
and  part  of  tho  deecriptiou  of  bell  ;  but,  aflcr  ail,  he  nos  not 
mado  happier  1^  readîng  the  poem.  There  ia  too  much  trick 
in  it.  Tbo  tbrca  statues  and  the  vacant  space  for  KehEima 
rescmble  a  pantomime  acene  ;  and  the  love  ie  ill  managcd.  On 
tbe  «hole,  howcver,  Cbarlea  Lamb  tbinks  the  poem  infinitely 
Buperior  to  "  Thalaba." 

We  apoke  of  WordBWorth  and  Coleridge.  To  my  surprise, 
Lamb  asserted  the  latter  to  be  the  greater  man.  He  prefcrred 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  to  anything  Wordaworth  had  written. 
Ho  thought  the  latter  too  apt  to  force  bis  own  individual  feel- 
ings  on  the  reader,  inatead  of,  like  Shakespeare,  entering  fiilly 
into  the  feelings  of  othera.  This,  I  obsenred,  is  vety  mudi 
owing  to  the  lyricnl  character  of  Wordaworth's  poems.  And 
Lamb  concluded  by  expreasing  high  admiration  of  Wordsworth, 
and  eapecially  of  the  Sonnets.  He  alao  apoke  of  "  Hart-leap 
WoU  **  as  exqutsite. 

Some  one,  apeaking  of  Shakespeare,  mentioned  hie  anachro- 
niam  in  which  Hector  epeaks  of  Aristotle.     "  That  'a  what 
Johnson  referred  te,"  sfùd  Lamb,  "  when  ho  vrote,  — 
'And  puiting  Tlma  toUi  ■ftet  bim  in  vtial  '  " 

*  Hencaforward  MlecUani  will  be  Riven  from  the  Di>'7<  fVHi  addltioiis  ftam 
thfl  RamlniKeuces.  ThaM  ulditloii*  wlU  be  marked  [Acul],  and  the  Tear  ta 
«rhlch  they  were  wrWeD  wlll  be  staled  *t  the  Ibot  of  tn«  p*ig«. 
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»..■,■■.    :,r    -:.  u    *ii'-.-.-i,  ««.'I,  "I  »W»i    t/<    *.r...-.f    ïijwi:  "'jr    >cK 

»',f;v,  ^r  >.,'.;,'.«  I  '-«Il  Kl^Xd^ri  tft  ;■>«  r!-,-;  Ersà-vr  =ji.~ 
■'.  '.  .-:■-••:  a;".,  tin:»  I  i/ifit  FUi.'r^A  «  M.-*-  b«si: ::i?TTS.  I 
*;.•:.•  •,-.".'  y-t-j-,":!  <  j.raiv!  '»f  him  f'>r  hi*  i.rt^'irti *  .f  l'iETe 
t-,  '.;  .II,:,.     Il  »!.',  ►«;'!  ;-v;(,Ii:^!l,  X  ]/rf>t  '.h-i*.  Jit  iariianid 

I.  ■■  '/,,I.*f  ,«,'-(.  III  K,'M:.  yiitlUiUl  mI'1  t.*^  -A^  ^.\  «.■x*tl 
Ir.'T  '/,r.-,-.l  :ii'iif.  '«n  tj,<,  (.^.uf.'l  *,f  yrifnTvn'-J:.  H<  T.v.iÂï 
M  l-'.l.    ".':     -TV  ;'t<  ■.<U:-il    r,f  fï'i'.'t."!,  Ul']    (^    rjiwH  WA   '  ^rs-fV 

t'\,,ii".  .L.U.-  :  \';t  f',r  ij'it,  likrn;(  liiiA.  H«  Ikwl  ttir-;^  rï!iv>rd 
fi.f  '  l,'.',>-,<i:'  l*iritf:.  (^irr.L,  ttH  «an  iinwilliriif  tJi  iiiUrf'^e  with 
fU»  II,  iil,-.  („i/l  (i.;./|<:  ,:\,:i.j..  ,4  MJIt/.n  forhi»  dtsians.  S«- 
i.ii'l  MiK'.ii  >^<i|'|>li'  ;  Txw  fi;;'!^^:»,  wliil<:  Ihuitu  atjoiui'lii  in  th'.in. 
Ai,.|,  il.,.'l,  l,<^  )m'I  }.-iinl  tUt  Mi>:)iftcl  Ar.'.^Io  )i;id  made  ft 
■l'iii.l^  I  ',r  'l'.^i^ii-i  tn  II»;  iimf^iii  <;f  H  ntiyy  <X  \h\vAa. 

M  ri    l'I'i'r Hiii't,  lliin  i:vi:riiii;(,  tliat  tlic  nfimmiA  cloak  of 

tl.f-  l'.wnr  '  l.iiMf'ii  III  iMiI.y  Mii[ri;irKti:'l  llic  (JrifAry  fi<r  Virgil  »nd 
li.ii.ii'.      Wliil'i  »!'  «">';  hilkiiii;  riii  tliJH  Hiiltjnct  Flaiman  came 

II.  Il<  i-|.'.k«  Milli  K""'-  ni"'|i;»ily  «r  (lin  difliijîn»;  lie  could 
il',  l.'iiii  iKi»,  iiiiil  wiiilii-'l  tlii-  'JiiniifttiN  Wl  Huiucthing  bett«r 
!.!■  I.  l'i  ■■"Il  i«<  Iti'ir  i:ril,j'ail  fjil.îdt* 

./■' •••!    riil-         Wiili    (!.,llritr,    Ac,  «t   CVirent    CnHen. 

•'  'I  '..  mil  Nii'lii."  1,1-f'iii'x  Malv'dio  «xwll(;rit.  I  nuver  rniw 
liiK.  (-.  (/['^i.iir  icIviiiiiii^iT,  It  m  II  diiiRu:i.»r  in  ail  rtiiijecta 
ii'l.i|,i<i|  !••  Iiiiii.  Ilin  iriiiiuliiNiT  f,rnLvil,y  lill  ho  rttt-ive»  tho 
l'ii'i.  iiii'l  liin  iii'-'<iii|>iiniltliriiiiiii<:H  jii  tliu  cnjMi-(;art«rwl  scène, 
iiM.  ili>:  (NI r<'ri  11.11  i,r  iiiihirn  iiii'l  urt  nnitiyl. 

.hinuoi^.v.nh.  I  Miilk'-il  wiih  ('nliind^to  Rickman's, where 
ni' 'liin'il,  M'!  fiilkiHl  lin  .Sliiik'-HjiULr'!,  Tuirtidilarly  his  K00I& 
'I  lii'«-  liiT  II  ;^>iinl"i|  lin  K>i|i[ilyiim  t.lie  plucv  «f  tho  nncient  cho- 
iiin      'l'Iii!  iiiii'iiiiil.  llr:llIll^  Iiu  iilmi^rv^I,  îh  dÎHtiiiK»iHhc(I  from 

<'■"  ■•''"' infiriiiii  iti  MiJH,  tliut  it  cxhihitH  a  lort  of  alMtractioii, 

■Mil  i.f  I  liiiMii'icr,  tiul,  (if  iilciL  A  (■(irtiiiii  Kcntimeiit  or  pashion 
1,'.  l'Iiiliiii'il  in  rill  lu  ijiirily,  immixLil  with  aiiythinj;  thtit  could 
mil  ilri"  wiili  ilii  l'ilfi'l,  Nh[iki-H|)ciin;,  011  tho  othcr  hnnd,  im- 
11.1I1.1  liln,  ]iiiiit;l.'<l  uH  W11  ftiiil  il  witli  jojr  niid  «orrow,  Wo 
iiii  1 1  r..iiii(iiMtly  iii  lifi'  with  [HtraoïiH  who  are,  m  it  wero,  un- 
liiliiiir  iiiH-riiiiiHH  i>r  tliii  ii»iNt  iHiwiioiiiito  HÎtiiatiouB.  Tlio  Fool 
iu-1'vi'ii  In  Hii|i|ily  thii  |>lu(-.tf  of  Hoiiio  Huch  uniutcrosted  pcrson. 
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whero  ail  the  other  chaTuctora'  are  interertcd.  The  moat  gcn- 
uine  and  rcal  of  Shakeepeare'a  Fooh  is  in  "  Lear."  In  "  Hnni- 
Ict  "  the  fool  is,  aa  it  were,  divided  iuto  severut  parts,  dispcrsed 
throiigh  the  play. 

On  oiir  wa.lk  Iwick  Coleridge  apoke  wannly  and  eloqiicntly  on 
the  efFect  of  laws  in  the  formation  of  moral  chumctcr  and  fccl- 
ing  in  a  peoplo.  He  difFered  from  Bentham'a  cenBurc  of  the 
laws  of  UBury,  Coleiidge  cont^nding  that  those  laws,  liy 
exciting  a  gênerai  contempt  towarda  uBurers,  had  a  dctcrrîng 
elfect  on  many.  Genoa  fell  1^  becoming  a  pcoplc  of  moncy- 
leudeTB  inBtead  of  merchanta.  In  money  loana  one  party  is  in 
Borrow  ;  in  the  traffic  of  merchandiae,  both  parties  gain  and 
rejoice.  Thia  !ed  to  talk  on  the  nature  of  ctiminal  law  in 
gênerai.  Some  acta,  vit.  murder,  râpe,  unnatural  ofTences, 
are  to  be  punished  for  the  anke  of  the  efiect  on  the  public 
mind,  that  a  jiut  sfrUiinent  may  be  taught,  and  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  prévention.  The  acta  oiight  in  themsclves  to  be 
punished.  He  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  law  in  fonning  tho 
public  mind,  and  giving  direction  to  moral  feeling. 

February  lêt.  —  A  viaît  to  a  moat  accompliahed  lady  of  the 
old  Bchool,  Mra.  Biiller.*  The  poema  of  Southej  and  Scott 
she  has  put  into  her  Index  ExpiirgatoriuB.  She  cannot  bcar 
the  irregularity  of  th«ir  versification.  Mr.  Jemingham  was 
preaent,  and  ahe  called  him  to  bis  face  "the  laat  of  the  old 
ochool."  He  is  olrcady  forgotten,  more  coinpIet«ly  than  those 
will  be  whom  his  fViend  and  contemporary  treated  ao  contempt- 
uously. 

Fekmarff  18th.  —  At  the  Royal  Academy.  Heard  Flaxman's 
introductoiy  Lecture  on  Sculpture.  It  vas  for  the  most  part, 
or  entirely,  historiâd.  He  endeavored  to  ahow  that  in  ail 
times  English  aculpton  hâve  excelled  when  not  prevented  by 
extraneouH  circumatancea.  Thia  gave  great  pleaanre  to  a 
Britiah  audience.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  lecture  -was 
applauded  in  a  w;\y  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of.  He  epoke 
of  Bome  cathedral  sculpture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and, 
contraating  the  remains  of  différent  artists,  said,  "  Hère,  too, 
we  find  that  the  British  artiste  were  snperior  to  their  rivais  on 
the  Continent."  Thia  was  reoeived  with  loud  dapping.  The 
John-Bullism  diaplayed  was  tmly  ridioulous.  Flaxman,  how- 
ever,  pleased  me  in  eveiy  respect  in  whicb  I  had  a  right  to  be 
pleased.  He  spoko  like  an  artist  who  loved  and  honored  hia 
Mt,  but  viihout  acy  peraotial  feeling.  He  had  kU  the  im^n- 
•  Se»  page  us. 
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tendtng  aimplicitj  of  a  tnily  great  man.  His  onîmpOfliDg 
figure  received  conséquence  from  the  anioiation  of  his  counte- 
nauce  )  and  his  Toioe,  though  feeble,  was  no  judiciously  managed 
&nd  so  clear,  and  hia  cnunciation  was  bo  distinct,  that  he  woa 
audible  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

March  12th. — Tea  and  chess  with  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Read  on 
nay  way  to  her  house  Chspterv  VIII.  to  XIV.  of  Southey's 
"  Madoc."  Exceedingly  pleased  with  the  toaching  painting  in 
tliia  poem.  It  hos  not  the  splendid  glare  of  "  Kehama,"  but 
there  is  a  uniform  glow  of  pure  and  beautiful  morality  aud 
intcresting  description,  which  rendera  the  work  vety  pleasing. 
Surel;  none  but  a  pédant  can  aSèct  or  be  eeduced  to  think 
slightingly  of  thia  poem.  At  ail  events,  the  eensibility  which 
feela  such  beautiea  ia  more  deairable  than  the  aoutenesa  which 
could  suggeat  aevere  criticism. 

Afarch  ISth A  talk  with  Coleridge,  who  called  on  me. 

Speaking  of  Southey,  be  said  S.  waa  not  able  to  appreciat« 
Spanish  poetiy.  He  wanted  modifytng  power:  he  waa  a 
jcwcl-setter,  —  vrhatever  he  found  to  hia  taate,  he  formed  it 
into,  or  mado  it  into,  the  omament  of  a  stoiy. 

March  24th.  —  A  caJl  on  Coleridge,  who  expatiated  beanti' 
fully  on  the  bénéficiai  influence  of  brotherly  and  siaterly  Iotb 
in  the  formation  of  character.  He  attributêd,  be  said,  certain 
pecultaritiea  in  peraons  whom  he  named  to  the  circumatauoe 
that  thcy  had  no  brother.* 

March  29th.  —  Spent  the  evening  vitb  W.  Hailitt.  Smith, 
hia  wife  and  son.  Hume,  Coleridge,  and  afterwarda  Lamb  ther& 
Coleridge  phLlosophiEed  as  usual.  He  eaid  that  ail  système  of 
philoaophy  might  be  reduced  to  two,  the  dynamicâl  and  the 
mecbanicâl  ;  the  one  converting  ail  qnantity  into  quality,  the 
othcr  vice  verta.  He  and  Bazlitt  joined  in  an  obscure  state- 
ment  about  abstract  ideas.  Hatlitt  said  he  had  learnt  fhim 
painting  that  it  ia  difBcutt  to  form  as  idea  of  an  icdividual 
object,  —  that  we  first  hâve  only  a  gênerai  idea  ;  that  is,  a 
Tague,  broken,  imperfect  recollectton  of  the  individual  object. 
Thia  I  observcd  woa  what  the  multitude  meant  by  a  gênerai 
iden,  and  Hozlitt  aaid  he  had  no  other.  Coleridge  apoke  of 
the  impoaaibility  of  referring  the  indtvidoal  to  the  dass  without 
baviug  a  previoua  notion  of  the  daaa.     Thia  is  Kantian  lo^c. 

We    talked  of  politics.     It  waa  amusii^  to  observe  Low 

■  On  HHTis  other  nccluion  I  recotlect  his  tnylng  Ibst  bs  snTled  Wonfinorth 
forhnvinEhii1*«iMer,uid  tlmt  hùownchancUc  badinflïredliom  tbclruit 
of  >urt(>r.-Il.C.  B. 
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ColcridgG  blundered  against  Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen.  He 
reprcseiitcd  the  Edinburgh  Jievieto  as  a  concentration  of  ail  the 
sraartness  of  ail  Scotland.  Edinburgh  is  a  talking  town,  and 
whcnever,  in  the  Convcrsazioncs,  a  single  spark  is  elicited,  it  is 
instantly  canght,  preserved,  and  brought  to  the  Kevit^o.  He 
denicd  hunior  to  the  nation.  Smith  appealed  in  behalf  of 
Smollett  Coleridge  endeavored  to  make  a  distinction,  i.  e.  to 
maintain  his  point,  and  yet  allow  the  claim  of  Smith. 

Before  Lamb  came,  Coleridge  had  spoken  with  warmth  of 
his  excellent  and  serions  conversation.  HazHtt  imputed  his 
puns  to  hiimility. 

March  SOth,  —  At  C.  Lamb's.  Found  Coleridge  and  Hazlitl 
there,  and  had  a  half-hour's  chat.  Coleridge  spoke  feelingly 
of  Grodwin  and  the  iinjust  treatment  he  had  met  with.  In 
apology  for  Southey's  review  of  Godwin's  "  Life  of  Chaucer," 
Coleridge  ingeniously  observed  that  persons  who  are  thcm- 
selves  very  pure  are  sometimes  on  that  account  hlurU  in  their 
moral  feelings.     This  I  believe  to  be  a  very  truc  remark  in- 

deed.      Something  like  this  I  hâve  expressed  respect ing * 

She  is  perfectly  just  herself,  and  expects  evcrybody  to  be 
equally  so.  She  is  consequently  severe,  and  occasionally 
even  harsh  in  her  judgments. 

"  For  right  too  rigid  hardens  into  wrong." 

Coleridge  used  strong  language  against  those  who  were  once 
the  extravagant  admirers  of  Godwin,  and  afterwards  bocame 
his  most  bitter  opponents.  I  noticed  the  infinité  superiority 
of  Godwin  over  the  French  writers  in  moral  feeling  and  ten- 
dency.  I  had  leamed  to  hâte  Helvetius  and  Mirabeau,  and 
yet  retained  my  love  for  Godwin.  This  was  agreed  to  as  a  just 
sentiment.  Coleridge  said  there  was  more  in  Grodwin,  after  ail, 
than  he  was  once  wiUing  to  admit,  though  not  so  much  as  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  fancied.  He  had  openly  opposed  him, 
but  nevertheless  visited  him.  Southey's  severity  he  attributed 
to  the  habit  of  reviewing.  Southey  had  said  of  Coleridgo's 
poetry  that  he  was  a  Dutch  imitator  of  the  Gennans.  Cole- 
ridge quoted  this,  not  to  express  any  displeasure  at  it,  but  to 
show  in  what  way  Southey  could  speak  of  him. 

Went  with  C.  Lamb  to  the  Lyceum.  "  The  Siège  of  Bel- 
grade" aiforded  me  considérable  amusement.  The  comio 
scènes  are  droU,  though  commonplace  enough,  and  Miss  Kel- 
ly and  Mathews  gave  due  effect  to  them.  But  Braham's  sing- 
ing  delighted  me.     His  trilla^  shakes,  and  quavers  are,  like 
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those  of  ail  other  great  Bingers,  tiresome  to  mo  ;  but  his  pure 
melodj,  the  eimple  Boog  clearly  articulated,  ia  equal  to  any- 
thiiig  I  ever  heard>  His  soug  wob  aeted  as  wtill  a&  aung 
delightfully.  Iiideed  I  think  Brahom  a  fine  actor  while  sing- 
ing  ;  be  throwa  his  eoul  into  bis  throat,  but  his  whole  frame 
ÎB  awakoned,  and  bia  geaturefl  and  k>oka  are  equalJy  impas- 
eioued. 

When  Dignum  and  Mrs.  Bland  came  on  the  stage  togetber» 
Cborles  Lamb  excUimed, 

"  And  lo,  tvo  pnddingi  smoked  npoD  ths  board  !  " 

ApriîSd. — A  walk  tn Cbipton, reading,  "Colonel  Jack," the 
latter  half  of  which  ia  but  dull  and  oommonpbice.  The  mo- 
ment he  ceasea  to  be  a  thief,  he  loaea  eveiything  interesting. 
Yet  there  nina  tbrougb  the  work  a  spirit  of  humanitj  which 
doca  bonor  to  De  Foe.  He  powerfully  pleaded  for  a  buinane 
treatment  of  the  slaves  of  America,  at  a  time  when  no  man 
thought  of  aboliahing  slaver;  itselt 

April  4tà.  —  At  Pope's  bënefit,  at  the  Opéra  Houae.  "The 
Earl  of  Worwick."  Mrs.  Siddons  moat  nohly  pbiyed  her  part 
as  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  character  is  one  to  which  she  can 
still  render  justice.  She  looked  il],  and  I  thought  her  nrticii- 
lation  indistinct,  and  her  voice  drawling  and  funereal  during 
the  firat  act  ;  but  aa  she  advanced  in  the  plaj,  her  geniu!)  tri- 
umpbed  over  natural  impedimenta.  She  waa  ail  that  could  bo 
wiahed.  The  scène  in  which  she  nrought  upon  the  mind  of 
Worwick  wos  perfect.  And  in  the  laat  oct,  her  triumphant 
joy  at  the  entnuice  of  Warwick,  whom  she  had  atabbcd,  was 
incomparable.  She  laughcd  convulsively,  and  sta^gered  off 
the  stage  as  if  drunk  with  dclight  ;  and  in  eveiy  limb  sbowed 
the  tumult  of  passion  with  an  accuraoj  and  a  force  equoUy  int- 
prcssive  to  the  critic  and  the  man  of  feeling. 

Heradvancing^e  iaarealpain  to  me.  ^an  actor,  she  bas 
left  with  me  the  conriction  that  there  never  was,  and  never 
wtll  be,  her  eqnaL 

Elliston  played  Edward.  He  is  a  fine  buBtling  oomedian  ; 
but  he  bustles  also  in  tragedy. 

Braham  sang  delightAtlly  "  Said  a  Smile  to  a  Tear."  He  ù 
incomparably  the  most  delightful  maie  singer  I  ever  heard. 

Liston,  in  the  "  Watennan,"  gave  a  burlesque  aong  with  ad- 
mirable humor.  I  believe  he  wîU  soon  be  acknowledged  to  be 
our  first  comedian.  He  raises  more  universal  laugbs  than  any 
one,   excepting  perhaps  Mathews,  who  ia  oui;  a  ffrst-rate 
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tnitnic.  Liston  hiirlewjued  Braham,  and  there  arose  a  contcat 
between  tho  lovera  of  burlesque  and  thc  jcaluus  adniirerB  of  eï- 
quisite  music  ;  but  tbe  reaaonabie  party  prcvailed,  and  Lis- 
ton'e  encorcd  song  was  received  with  great  applauae,  thotigh 
the  burlesque  voa  not  lésa  apparent  thon  l>crorc. 

Inclcdon  sang  "  The  Storm."  It  was  ^id  to  be  fine.  Math- 
cwa  Boug  his  "  Mail  Ooach,"  —  a  moat  cscelleot  thing  in  ita 
way. 

I  tiAvo  seldom  hnd  so  much  pleaaure  at  thc  théâtre. 

April  2Sth.  —  Anthony  Robinson  related  an  aneedoteof  Home 
Tooke,  sbowing  thc  good-humor  and  composure  of  whith  ho 
waa  capable.  HoJcroft  was  with  him  at  a  third  person's  table, 
They  had  a  violent  quarrel,     At  leugth  Holcroft  said,  iis  lie 

rose  to  Icavc  the  roora  :  "  Mr.  Tooke,  I  tell  you,  you  are  a 

Hcouudrel,  and  I  alwaya  thougbt  you  so."  Tooke  detaiiied 
him,  and  snid  :  "  Mr.  Holcroft,  some  time  ago  you  asked  me  to 
corne  and  dine  with  you  ;  do  tell  me  wbat  day  it  shall  be." 
Holcroft  stayed. 

Mai/  7th.  —  In  the  aftcmoon  a  pleaaant  chat  with  Flaxmait 
alonc.  He  spoke  of  artiste  and  art  with  his  unafi'ected  modes- 
ty  and  kindness.  I  aakod  him  why  the  (îermana,  who  nppre- 
ciated  him,  would  not  ocknowledge  the  merit  of  onr  paiuters, 
even  Keynolds.  "  5Iy  art,"  Fhaman  anawered,  "  led  me  to 
make  use  of  classical  fable,  of  wbicli  the  Gennans  are  fond. 
Reynolds  wng  only  a  gentlemanly  scbolar."  Sir  Josliua  judged 
il)  of  Bcnlptiirc  ;  on  that  subject  he  wrote  not  ao  wcU  as 
Knfnel  Mengs,  of  wbom  Flaiman  apoke  slightingly,  juat  a&  I 
recollect  beoring  Femow  at  Jena  spcak. 

Ma!)  9'A.  —  Dined  with  Theiwall.  A  large  party.  Tbe  man 
whom  we  went  to  see,  and,  if  we  could,  admire,  waa  Dr.  Wol- 
cott,  better  koown  as  Peter  Pindar.  He  talked  about  the  art- 
ists,  said  that  West  could  paint  neither  idéal  beauty  nor  from 
nature,  callcd  Opio  thc  Michael  Angolo  of  old  a^,  complained 
of  the  ingratitude  of  certain  artista  who  owed  eveiything  to 
bimself,  Bpoke  contemptuously  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  he  aaid, 
owed  his  popularity  to  hard  Dames.  He  also  declaimed  against 
rhj-me  in  général,  which  he  eaid  was  fit  only  for  biu-lcaque. 
Not  even  Butler  woidd  live,  At  tbe  same  time  he  praised  ei- 
ceedingly  the  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers."  Con- 
greve  he  considered  tbe  greateat  miracle  of  genîns,  and  that 
such  a  man  sbould  early  abandon  literature  waa  to  him  unac- 
countnblc.  Aa  Pet«r  Pindor  waa  bllnd,  I  was  request«d  to 
belp  him  to  bis  wme,  wtùoh  was  în  «  sepamt«  pint  bottl^  and 
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wos  not  vine  at  ail,  but  brandy.*  After  dinner  hâ  ciilo^zed 
brandy,  colling  it  ri  n-ô*,  and  eaid,  "  Ue  wbo  drinks  it  hcartily 
miist  make  mtereat  to  die."  < 

He  said  he  had  mode  a  rhyme  that  moming,  of  which  But- 
ler might  not  hâve  bcen  aabamed  :  — 

Say,  vDuM  yon  long  the  ihafta  of  desth  defy, 
Pny  ke«p  yoar  inside  «et,  your  ontiide  dry. 

I  referred  to  Ma  own  writings.  He  aaid  he  recoUected  tbem 
with  no  plcasure.     "  Satire  ia  a  bad  trade." 

Maff  15tK. — A  very  pleasant  call  on  Charles  and  Maiy  LamK 
Kcad  hia  version  of  the  story  of  Prince  Donis,  the  long-nosed 
king.f  Gosaiped  aboiit  writing.  Urged  hira  to  try  his  hand 
at  a  metrical  Umarbfitung  (working  up)  of  "  Reynard  the 
Foi."  He  belicTed,  he  said,  in  tho  excellence  of  the  work, 
but  he  was  sure  such  a  veraîon  aB  I  suggcatcd  would  Dot  auo- 
cced  now.  The  aense  of  humor,  he  mtûntained,  ia  utterly  ez- 
tinct.     No  satire  that  is  not  peraonal  will  Buccced.) 

2M>>-  —  Devoted  tho  day  to  a  apeech  to  be  delivcred  at  the 
Academical  Sotiety.  §  Tho  question,  "  Which  among  tho  Arts 
of  Oratory,  Hiatory,  and  Poctry  ia  most  capable  of  beîng  ren- 
dered  aervlceable  to  Mankînd  1  "  I  apoko  for  Eiomewhat  more 
than  an  hour. 

The  threo  arta  are  alike  libéral  arts,  ainoe  thoy  are  carried 
on  with  knowledgc  and  freedora,  and  not  alavialily.  They 
constitute  the  great  lx>dy  of  élégant  leaming,  —  Hiimanity. 

Oratory  ia  the  art  of  persuasion  as  oppoaed  to  logic,  —  the 
art  of  reaaoning.  It  ia  mischievoua  by  withdrawing  attention 
&om  tho  aubatance  to  the  ahow,  frotn  the  matter  of  discourse 
to  ita  omamenta.  I.  DelibemttTO  or  aenatorial  éloquence. 
The  cvil  of  accustoming  a  people  to  the  stimulus  of  éloquence. 
Thia  I  illustrated  by  the  French  Révolution.  For  aomo  yean 
the  people  wero  kept  in  a  frenzy  by  the  orators.  The  reaiUt 
vas  not  the  acquiremeat  of  any  habits  favorable  either  to 
knowledge  or  lil^rty.  The  mind  waa  left  as  barren  and  as 
unausceptible  of  good  influence  as  the  earth  from  which  the 
sait  aea  has  reccded.     In  the  Engliah  Senate,  Burke  waa  not 

■  In  lelllng  this  atorr  Mr.  Robinaon  wonid  humoronslv  relaie  how,  bv  pour- 
ini  wmw  Into  a  «ecotiif  ftfivw,  ho  contriveil  lo  oacarlaiii  the  fact  for  hiiriBelf, 

T  Thii  ia  not  In  lii*  collected  works,  and,  ta  vrell  aa  tvro  volumes  of  Poonu 
fbr  ChEIdren,  19  likely  lo  be  XmU  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  Ail  En^idi  veralou  of  "  Roinoko  dor  Fnchs  "  was  aflenranls  prppnred  by 
Sainuel  îïnylor,  Jnn-,  aad  dedlcated  lo  h<s  rristid  H.  C.  B.  fnblialied  b; 
Longmxn,  1H44. 

}  A>  tir.  Kobinson  vas  ■  freqaent  *ttenduit  and  apaiher  at  Debitlng 
Soclettei,  Uie  notoa  of  Ma  ipeech  on  ont  of  thoia  occaaioni  an  given  ni  a 
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listened  to.  Fox  bas  left  no  mémorial  of  any  good  ho  has 
wrought  by  éloquence  ;  bis  Libel  Bill  being  the  only  good  law 
bo  ever  iutroduced.  Neither  tbe  Halieas  Corp  as  Act,  nor  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  nor  Magna  Charta,  originated  in  éloquence.  A 
senate  of  orators  is  a  symptom  of  national  decay.  IL  Judicial 
éloquence.  I  expatiated  on  the  glorious  spectacle  of  an  English 
court  of  justice,  and  affirmed  tbat  its  dignity  would  be  lost  if 
tbe  people  went  into  it  as  into  a  théâtre,  to  admire  the  grâces 
of  the  orators.  But,  in  &ct,  there  is  little  éloquence  at  prés- 
ent at  tbe  English  bar.  Erskine  the  only  promiucnt  man  in 
our  time.  I  contrasted  the  state  of  popular  fecling  in  Greece 
and  Britain.  I  noticed  the  assertion  of  Demosthcnes,  tbat 
action  is  the  first,  second,  and  tbird  part  of  an  orator,  and  the 
fact  tbat  be  was  taught  to  speak  by  an  actor.  I  admitted, 
bowever,  tbat  éloquence  might  occasionally  be  useful  (though 
its  resources  were  at  the  service  alike  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
free  man,  tbe  oppressor  and  the  oppressed),  but  it  is  only  a 
sort  of  convulsive  effect  tbat  can  be  produced.  The  storm 
which  drives  firom  a  populous  city  the  pestilential  vapor  hang- 
ing  over  it  may  accidentally  save  it  for  once  from  the  plague  ; 
but  it  is  tbe  sun,  which  rises  day  by  day,  and  tbe  dew,  which 
fiJls  night  by  night,  tbat  give  fertility  to  the  valleys,  though 
tbe  silent  opération  of  thèse  causes  dœs  not  so  forcibly  strike 
tbe  sensés. 

History,  I  observed,  could  instruct  only  by  enabling  us  to 
anticipate  future  events  from  the  past.  But  this  it  cannot  do. 
The  great  events  of  political  life  are  too  unique  to  admit  of  a 
parallel.  The  Cnisades,  Reformation,  &c.  The  émancipation 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  each  took  place 
on  grounds  of  its  own  ;  and  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
one  to  another.  No  Irishman,  for  instance,  wisbing  to  dcliver 
bis  country  from  English  rule,  could  draw  an  argument  fh)m 
the  success  of  any  othcr  rébellion.  The  great  outline  of  bis- 
torical  occurrences  is  beyond  the  sphère  of  human  agency  ;  it 
belougs  to  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  and  is  illustrated 
in  the  graduai  civilization  of  mankind.  Ail  the  rest  is  pure 
uncertainty.  Horace  Walpole's  historical  doubts.  Character 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den. 

History  may  be  thought  to  improve  the  affections.  This  is 
80  far  from  being  true,  tbat  history  shows  the  triumph  of  fraud, 
violence,  and  guilt  ;  and  if  tbcre  were  no  resource  elsewbere, 
tbe  mindy  by  mère  history,  would  be  driven  to  despair. 
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[I  omttted  to  ahow  how  little  private  pereooB  can  be  im- 
proved  by  that  whicb  treats  merely  of  public  éventa,  and  also 
that  Btatesmea  hâve  been  guided  by  Bagacity  in  the  just 
compréhension  of  the  aotual  state  of  thinga,  and  that  leamed 
men  hâve  aeldom  had  any  markad  influence  in  publjc  affaira.] 

Poetiy  I  deacribed  as  having  its  origin  in  a  principle  of  our 
nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  conçoive  of  things  as  better 
thon  any  actually  known.  The  mind  Îb  cheered  by  its  own 
imngeB  of  excellence,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  bear  up  against 
the  evila  of  life.  BesideB,  we  are  more  ingtructed  by  poetic 
than  hiatoric  truth  ;  for  the  one  ia  but  a  sériée  of  insiguificaut 
aiccidenta,  while  the  other  contains  the  essential  truth  of  things. 
Homer's  Achillea  is  a  fine  picturo  of  a  warrior  who«e  breast  ia 
full  of  ail  the  irascible,  and  yet  ail  the  affectionate,  feeliuga. 
The  baseneaa  of  a  grovelling  ambition  of  rcgal  dominion  is 
better  ezemplilied  in  Shakcapeore's  "  Richard  III.,"  the  tre- 
mendoua  conséquence  of  yicldiug  tfi  the  suggestions  of  evil  in 
"  Macbeth,"  the  necessity  of  having  the  sensible  and  reflective 
qualitiea  bolanced  by  active  energy  in  "  Hamiet,"  the  nature 
of  jealousy  in  "  Othello,"  than  îu  any  mère  historic  narra- 

\Vhat  can  the  historian  do  1  He  can  give  ub  plauùble  spéc- 
ulations. What  the  orator  1  Stir  our  feelings,  but  for  a  time 
only.  Whercas  the  poet  enriches  our  imaginations  with  images 
of  every  virtue. 

I  waa  followed  by  Tviss,  Dumoulin,  and  Temple.  At  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  the  few  peraons  who  bad  remained  held 
up  tbeir  bands,  —  five  for  bistory,  and  one  eacb  for  poetiy  and 
éloquence. 

Mat/  B6lh. — ÂB  Robert  Hall  was  to  preach  in  the  Boron^,  I 
went  to  hear  him.  The  discouiae  was  certainly  a  very  beauti- 
ful  one.  He  began  by  a  florid  but  eloquqot  and  impressive 
description  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  deduced  from  his  hietoiy, 
not  with  the  severity  of  argument  wbich  a  logtcian  requires, 
but  with  a  facility  of  illuBtration  which  oratoiy  delights  in, 
and  whicb  waa  perfectly  allowable,  the  practicâl  importance 
of  dischaiging  the  duty  which  betongs  to  our  actual  condition. 

June  6lh.  — Met  Coleridgv  at  the  Exhibition.  He  drew  my 
attention  to  the  "  vigorous  impotence"  of  Fuseli,  especially  in 
his  "  Macbeth."  "    "  The    prominent  witch,"  said    Coleridge, 
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"  is  smelling  a  stinL"  He  spoke  of  painting  as  one  of  the 
lost  arts. 

June  llth,  —  Called  on  Coleridge.  He  made  some  striking 
observations  on  the  charactor  of  an  excellent  man.  ''  I  hâve 
long,"  he  said,  "  considered  him  an  abstraction,  rather  than  a 
person  to  be  beloved.  He  is  incapable  of  loving  any  excepting 
those  whom  he  has  bcnefited.  He  bas  been  so  in  the  habit 
of  being  useful,  that  he  seems  to  lose  his  interest  m  thosc  to 
whom  he  can  be  of  no  further  use.** 

June  ISth,  —  After  tca  a  call  on  C.  Lamb.  His  brother  with 
him.     A  chat  on  puns.     Ëvanson,  in  his  "  Dissonance  of  the 

Gospels,"  thinks  Luke  most  worthy  of  credence.     P said 

that  Ëvanson  was  a  lukewarïa  Christian.  I  rclated  this  to  C. 
Lamb.  But,  to  him,  a  mère  play  of  words  was  nothing  with- 
out  a  spice  of  the  ridiculous.  He  was  reading  with  a  friend 
a  book  of  Ëastem  travels,  and  the  friend  observed  of  the 
MatUschu  Tartars,  that  they  must  be  cannibals.  This  Lamb 
thoiight  better.  The  large  room  in  the  accountant's  office  at 
the  Ëast  India  House  is  divided  into  boxes  or  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  sit  six  clerks,  Charles  Lamb  himself  in  one. 
They  are  called  Compounds.  The  meaning  of  the  word  was 
asked  one  day,  and  Lamb  said  it  was  '^  a  collection  of  simples." 

June  16th,  —  Dined  at  Sei^geant  Rough's,  and  met  the  once 
colebrated  Mrs.  Abington.*  From  her  présent  appearance  one 
can  hardly  suppose  she  could  ever  hâve  been  otherwise  than 
plain.  She  herself  laughed  at  her  snub  nose.  But  she  is 
erect,  has  a  large  blue  expressive  eye,  and  an  agreeable  voice. 
She  spoke  of  her  retirement  from  the  stage  as  occasioned  by 
the  vexations  of  a  theatrical  life.  She  said  she  should  hâve 
gone  mad  if  she  had  not  quitted  her  profession.  She  has  lost 
ail  her  professional  feelings,  and  when  she  goes  to  the  théâtre 
can  laugh  and  cry  Uke  a  child  ;  but  the  trouble  is  too  grcat, 
and  she  does  not  often  go.  It  is  so  much  a  thing  of  course 
that  a  retired  actor  should  be  a  laudaior  temporis  acti,  that  I 
felt  unwilling  to  draw  from  her  any  opinion  of  her  successors. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  however,  she  praised,  though  not  with  the 
warmth  of  a  genuine  admirer.  She  said  :  "  Early  in  life  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  anxious  to  succeed  in  comedy,  and  played  Rosalind 
before  I  retired."  In  speaking  of  the  modem  déclamation, 
and  the  too  elaborate  emphasis  given  to  insignificant  words, 

•  Mrs.  Abinfi^ton  firet  appeared  atthe  Haymarket  as  Miranda,  in  tho  "  Busy 
BoUy.*'  lier  ]Mt  public  appearance  was  Xpril  12,  1799.  She  died  in  her 
house  in  PaU  Mail,  Maich,  1816. 
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Bhe  said,  "That  wfts  brought  in  by  thcm"  (the  Kemblea). 
She  Bpoke  with  admiration  of  the  Covent  Gordeu  horsea,  aud 
I  havo  no  doubt  that  her  pniise  wos  meant  to  bave  the  efiect 
of  satire.  Of  ail  the  preseat  actors,  Murray  moat  reBemblea 
Gairick.  She  Hpoke  of  Bony  with  great  trarmtb.  He  was  a 
nightingale.  Suohavoice  waaneTcrheard.  He  confined  himself 
to  characters  of  great  tendemess  and  sweetness,  such  as  Romeo. 
She  admittcd  the  infinité  aupcriority  of  Uoirick  in  gcniuB.  His 
excellence  lay  in  the  bursta  and  quick  tranaitions  of  passion, 
and  in  the  variety  nnd  univereality  of  his  genius.  Mrs.  Abing' 
ton  woutd  not  hâve  led  me  to  suppose  she  had  been  ou  the 
stage  by  either  her  manner  or  the  aubstanco  of  her  conversa- 
tion. She  speaks  with  the  ease  of  a  peraon  used  to  good  So- 
ciety, ratker  than  with  the  assurance  of  one  whose  business  It 
waa  to  imitate  that  ease. 

Mr.  and  Mm  Fhuman  called  in  the  evening.  An  ariguraen- 
tative  convemation,  which  is  not  Flaxman's  forte.  He  is  de- 
lightful  in  the  great  purity  of  bis  moral  senae,  and  the  consé- 
quent delicocy  of  his  taste  on  ait  subjects  of  ethics  :  but  his 
underatanding  is  not  cast  in  a  logicûl  mould  ;  and  whcn  he 
bas  a  Ëxed  idea,  there  is  no  posaibility  of  changiug  iL  He 
said  Linnieus  had  mode  a  great  blundcr  in  classiog  tho  wbale 
with  man,  merely  bccause  ît  belongs  to  the  mammalia.  And 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  acknowledge,  or  apparently  to 
comprehend,  the  différence  between  an  artificial  and  a  natuntl 
classification.  As  a  proof  tbat  Hume  wished  to  apologize  for 
Charles  IL,  he  quotâd  the  sentence,  "Charles  was  a  petite 
husband  and  a  gcnerous  lover"  ;  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
tbis  waa  a  mers  statemeut  of  fâct,  and  by  no  means  implied  a 
vish  to  défend  or  vindicate.  Hume  could  not  hâve  imagined 
that  potiteneas  is  the  appropriate  virtue  of  a  husband,  or  that 
tlie  profusion  of  aking  towtû^shismiBtresscaislaudable.  But 
it  is  nut  necessarj-,  even  for  the  purpoaes  of  édification,  to  ring 
tho  cliangcB  of  moral  censure. 

J»ne  ISth.  —  Accompanied  Mrs.  Pattisson  and  her  son  Wil- 
liam to  Lawrence  the  painter.  On  entcring  tbe  room,  be  tixed 
liis  oyeB  on  William  with  évident  admiration,  not  nottcing  the 
motlior,  who  kad  beea  handsorae.  On  my  asking  him  whetber 
he  could  find  time  to  paint  the  boy,be  said  in  a  tialf-whisper, 
"  To  be  aure,  he  miust  be  païuted."  The  pieture  waa  to  in- 
dude  his  brother  Jacob.  It  was  arranged  that  the  two  boya 
should  wait  on  Mr.  Lawrence  on  Wedncsday,  the  26th  inst. 

I  raay  bere  mention  an  occuirenca  which  took  place  in  1809, 
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whilo  I  was  at  Witham  on  a  visit  to  the  Pattissons.  There 
was  a  grand  jubilee  to  cclobrate  the  termination  of  tho  fiftieth 
ycar  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL  At  moming  prayers,  William, 
oged  eight,  said,  "  Mamma,  ought  I  not  to  pray  for  the  King  î  " 
—  "  To  bo  8iire,  if  you  feel  the  désire."  On  which  hc  folded 
his  hands,  and  said,  '*  0  God,  grant  that  the  King  may  con- 
tinue to  reign  with  justice  and  victory."  The  words  were 
Bcarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  whcn  Jacob,  then  six  years  and  a 
half,  said  "  May  n't  I  pray  too  1  "  The  mother  could  not  re- 
fuse. *'  0  God,  be  so  good  as  to  let  the  King  live  anotlier 
fifty  yeara" 

June  2 lu,  — A  pleaaant  party  at  Collier's.  Lamb  in  high 
spirits.  One  pun  from  him  at  least  successfuL  Punsters  bc- 
iug  abused,  and  the  old  joke  repeated  that  he  who  puns  will 
pick  a  pocket,  some  one  said,  *'  Punsters  thcmselvcs  hâve 
no  pockets." — "No,"  said  Lamb,  **  they  carry  only  a  ridi- 
cuUy 

June  26tk,  —  Wont  with  the  Pattissons  to  Lawrence's.  He 
consented  to  paint  the  two  Iwys  for  IGO  guincas.  They  had 
their  first  sitting  to-day.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
him  an  anecdote  respecting  himself,  which  did  not  seem  to 
displeaso  him,  though  cminent  men  are  in  many  instances  wcU 
plcascd  to  forget  the  day  of  little  thiugs.  His  fathcr  was  the 
master  of  the  Bear  Inn  at  Dcvizes,  and  hb  himself  was  for  a 
short  time  at  Mr.  Fenner's  school.  Some  time  between  1786 
and  1 789  a  Etranger,  calling  at  Mr.  Fenner's,  rcmarked,  "  They 
say,  Mr.  Fenner,  that  your  old  pupil,  Tommy  Lawrence,  is 
turning  out  a  very  pretty  painter." 

July  9ih.  —  Evening  at  Lady  Broughton'&  W.  Maltby,  in  our 
walk  home,  related  an  anecdote  which  he  himself  had  from  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  Bishop  was  standing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  company  with  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loughborough, 
when  Lord  Southampton  accosted  him  :  "  I  want  your  ad  vice, 
my  Lord  ;  how  am  I  to  bring  up  my  son  so  as  to  make  him  get 
forwards  in  the  world  1  "  —  "I  know  of  but  onc  way,"  replied 
the  Bishop;  "give  him  parts  and  poverty."  —  "Well,  then," 
replied  Lord  S.,  "  if  God  bas  given  him  parts,  I  will  mauage 
as  to  the  poverty.** 

July  Uth.  —  Called  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mr.  and  Miss  Bel- 
sham,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tooke,  Sen.  Tooke  told  a  good  stor}'. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  dined  one  day  with  Bishop  Bumet  There 
was  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  asked 
the  Bishop  whether  the  Apostles  fared  ao  welL     '^  0  uo,  m j 
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lord."  —  "  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  différence  between 
the  deTgy  of  the  présent  day  and  those  of  the  primitive 
Church  1  "  —  "  It  is  so,"  replied  Buruet,  "  on  oll  occasions  i  we 
olwaye  aee  tbat  iuventoTS  and  apeculutors  are  niined,  wliile 
others  reap  the  gain."  But  surely  the  repartee  is  applied  to 
tlie  wrong  perHoo.  Buraet  would  not  hâve  bo  compromised 
himself  to  Boliugbroke. 

Jttl^  24th.  —  Late  at  C.  Lamb's.  Found  a  large  party  tfacre. 
Southey  had  been  with  Blake,  and  admired  both  his  designs 
and  hia  poetic  talents.  At  tlie  saine  time  he  held  hîm  to  be  a 
decided  iniuluian.  Bloke,  he  said,  spoke  of  hia  visions  with  ths 
diSdcnce  whicli  is  usual  witlt  such  people,  and  did  not  seem 
to  eipect  that  he  should  be  believed.  He  abowed  Southey  a 
perfectly  mod  poem,  called  "  Jenualem."  Oxfocd  Street  is  in 
Jernaalem. 

July  S6lh.  —  At  the  Lyoeum  Théâtre  with  Amyot  "  The 
Qimdrupeda,"  otberwise  the  Tailors,  revived  under  a  new 
name.  The  prélude  représenta  a  poor  manager  in  distress. 
Ue  is  assailod  by  a  bailiff,  and,  leâding  him  to  a  trapdoor, 
forces  him  down.  Sheridan  looked  on,  and  clapped.  The 
burlesque  scène  between  the  niaater-tailor  (Lovegrove)  and  tus 
wife  (Miss  Kelly),  who  is  alarmcd  by  a  dream,  was  excellent. 

Julif  38th.  —  Afler  dinner  walked  to  Morgan's,  beyond  Ken- 
sington,  to  aee  Coleridge,  and  found  Southey  there.  Coleridge, 
tolkingof  Uerman  poetry,  represeated  Klopstock  as  compound* 
od  of  everythiug  bad  ia  If oung,  Horrey,  and  Riohardsou.  Ha 
praised  warmly  an  essay  on  Hogarth  by  C.  Lamb,  and  spoka 
of  vnroagerB  of  subjocts  as  well  as  wtUêt*  on  them.  He  was  in 
Bpirits,  and  woa  apparently  pleased  with  a  letter  1  brought 
him  from  Mrs.  Clarkson. 

Coleridge  and  Southey  spoke  of  Theiwall,  caUii^  him  mer»- 
ly  "  John."  Southey  said  :  "  He  is  a  good-hearted  man  ;  ba* 
Bides,  we  ought  never  to  foi^;et  that  he  waa  once  as  uear  as 
possible  l)eing  hanged,  and  thore  is  some  merit  in  that." 

Enjoyed  eiceediugly  my  watk  backwith  Southey.  Speaking 
of  forms  of  govemment,  he  said,  there  is  no  doubt  a  repubUo 
is  tho  best  form  of  govemment  îa  itself,  —  as  a  sun-dial  is  in 
itself  the  most  certain  and  perfect  instrument  for  aecertaining 
the  hour.  And  if  the  aun  ehone  always,  men  would  nevor 
havo  been  at  the  trouble  of  makiog  clot^s.  But,  aa  it  is, 
thcse  instruments  are  in  most  fréquent  use.  If  mankind  were 
itlumiaat«d  by  the  pure  sun  of  reason,  thcy  would  dispensa 
with   complicated  forms  of  govemment.    He  talkcd  largely 
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ftbout  Spoîn.  A  Jacobin  révolution  muât  piirify  the  couotr^ 
befure  auy  good  oin  be  donc.  Catholiciam  is  absolutely  iu 
compatible  witb  grcat  improvemcnts.  !□  the  Cortos,  bo  eays 
nine  tentha  of  the  tnembors  are  bigoted  papiatB,  and  one  t«ntl 
Jacobin  utheista.  Barceiona  migbt  bave  Iwen  piiruhascd,  hat 
our  govormnent  been  on  the  alurt.  Southcy  spokc  highij  ol 
Blanco  White. 

Juiff  20th.  —  Kead  four  books  of  "  Tholaba,"  and  one  bool 
of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  Thonison'a  poem  moat  delight 
fuL  Surcly,  in  the  flnUh  of  auch  a  work,  thcre  is  a  chara 
which  surpasses  the  efTect  producod  by  the  fîtful  and  iiregulai 
boauticB  of  a  vork  like  Southey's. 

Âugufl  3d.  —  Bathed  for  the  first  time  in  Pecrleas  Pool 
originally  perilous  pool  ;  but  it  dcsen-cs  oeither  title.  In  th( 
ereniug  at  Charles  LaniVs.  Ho  waa  serioua,  and  therefore  ver^ 
intereating.  I  accidcntally  made  uso  of  the  cxpreasion  "  poni 
Colcridge  j  "  Lamb  corrected  me,  not  aiigrily,  but  as  if  rcallj 
pained.  "  He  ia,"  he  aaîd,  **  a  fine  fullow,  in  spite  of  ail  hii 
foults  and  wcaknosscs.  Call  biin  Coleridgc  ;  I  liute  poor,  ai 
applied  to  auch  a  nuui.  I  cun't  bear  to  hoar  auch  a  raor 
pititid."  He  then  quotcd  an  eipreasion  to  the  Borne  cfTect  bj 
(I  think)  lien  Jonaon  of  Bacon. 

lieminisemceê.'  —  I  frcqucntly  eaw  Coleridgc  abont  thii 
time,  and  was  mado  privy  to  an  incident  which  neeil  no  lougei 
be  fcept  a  aecret.  Coleridgc  waa  thcn  a  contributor  to  th< 
Courifr,  and  wrote  an  article  on  the  Duke  of  York,  whicli  wat 
printcd  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  July.  But  the  govemment  gol 
Bcent  of  it,  and  therefore,  by  tho  intcrforonco  of  Mr.  Arbnth- 
not  of  the  Treasury,  after  about  2,000  copies  had  Iwen  printed, 
it  waa  Buppreased.  Thia  ofTendcd  Coleridge,  who  would  gladlj 
httve  transferred  his  acrvices  to  the  Tùnt».  I  spoke  alx)ut  hini 
to  WaJter,  but  Fraser  waa  thea  firmly  ostablisbcd,  and  no  otfc 
er  hond  was  requircd  for  the  highest  dcpartoicut.  I  hart 
found  a  paper  in  Coleridge'a  haud  in  référence  to  this  affair 
It  Btatea  what  service  he  waa  willing  to  ronder,  —  auch  as  at 
tending  six  honra  a  day,  and  writing  so  many  articles  per  week. 
One  paragruph  only  bas  any  significance,  bècnuso  it  ^ows  thï 
Btate  of  hia  mind  :  "  The  nboTe,  always  aupposing  the  paper  te 
be  truly  indcpendcnt,  firat,  of  the  Administration,  secondly,  of 
Falace  Yard,  and  that  its  fundamental  principle  is,  the  dut 
proportion  of  political  power  to  property,  joined  witb  the  rc- 
movol  of  ail  obstacles  to  the  free  circulation  and  transfer  of 
•  Written  tn  1849. 
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property,  and  ail  artificiel  facilitations  of  its  natural  teadencj 
to  accuiuulate  in  large  and  growtag  maBBes." 

Augutt  8th.  — Ât  C.  Lamb'a.  Coleiidge  there.  A  short  but 
intcreeting  conversation  on  German  metaphysics.  He  rclated 
80016  curions  anecdotes  of  hia  son  Hartley,  whom  he  repre- 
Bcnted  as  a  most  remarkable  cbild.  A  deep  thinker  in  his 
infancy,  —  one  who  tormented  himself  ia  bis  attempts  to  soItq 
thc  problema  which  woidd  equallj  tonnent  the  full-grown  man, 
if  tbe  world  and  its  carea  and  ita  pleaaures  did  not  ubstract  his 
attention.  Whcn  about  iive  jenra  old,  Hartley  wos  asked  a 
question  conceming  btmsclf  hy  some  one  who  cailcd  him 
"  Hartley."  —  "  Which  Hartley  1"  asked  the  boy.  "  Why,  is 
there  more  than  one  Hartley  1"  —  "  Yes,  tbere's  a  deal  of 
Hnrtieys."  —  "  How  so  1  "  —  "  There  'a  Pictiire  Hartley  (Haz- 
litt  had  painted  a  portrait  of  him),  and  Shadow  Hartley,  and 
there  'a  Echo  Hartley,  and  there  's  Catch-me-fast  Hartley,"  — 
at  the  aame  time  seizing  bis  own  orm  with  the  otber  hand  veiy 
eagerly,  an  action  which  shows  tbat  his  miud  must  hâve  been 
led  to  reflect  on  wbat  Kant  colis  thc  great  and  inexplicable 
myatery  tbat  mon  abould  be  both  his  own  subject  and  object, 
and  tbat  thèse  sbould  yet  be  one.  "  At  the  Borne  early  âge,"  . 
said  Coleridge,  "  he  used  to  be  in  on  agony  of  thought  about 
the  reality  of  existence.  Some  one  said  to  him,  '  It  is  not  now, 
but  it  ia  to  be.'  ■ —  '  But,'  said  he,  '  if  it  is  to  be,  it  m.'  Pcrhaps 
this  confusion  of  thought  lay  not  merely  in  the  imperfection 
of  langunge.  Hartley,  when  a  boy,  hod  no  pleasure  in  things; 
they  madc  no  impression  on  him  till  they  had  imdergone  a  sort 
of  process  ia  bis  mind,  and  become  thoughts  or  feelings."  Wîth 
a  few  abatements  for  &therly  affection,  I  bave  no  doubt  Hart- 
ley 13  a  remarkable  chUd.  But  of  hla  subséquent  progrcas 
Colcridge  saïd  little. 

Au^Htt  17th. — Tea  at  Dr.  Aikin's.  Found  the  Dr..  Misa 
Aikin,  &c.,  very  agreeable.  Indeed  there  baa  seemed  to  me 
of  late  less  to  dialike  in  tbe  political  and  religions  opinions  of 
this  circle  than  I  thought  formerly.  A  successful  gamo  of 
cbess  with  Misa  Aikin,  which  I  proposed  as  a  sort  of  ordcal  to 
test  whetber  I  was  right  in  rocommending  "  Bcnvcnnto  Cellini  " 
for  its  interest  and  beauty,  or  she  in  sending  it  home  with  dis- 
gust.  Early  at  home.  Read  Scott's  note  on  Kairies  in  tbe 
"  Minstrelsy."  A  shatlow  and  unaatisfactory  eaaaj-.  Thc  sub- 
ject is  so  iutereating,  tbat  nothing  can  bc  nltogcther  nuattrac- 
tivo  thut  treats  of  it.  A  work  at  once  critical  and  pbilosophi- 
cal,  on  the  popukr  BuperetitioDS  of  mankind  in  différent  at£^«^ 
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would  be  most  curiotis.  It  would  embraco  a  vast  mass  of  im- 
portant matter,  cloaely  coniiected  witli  pikilusoiiliy  aad  rcli;^iou. 
Scott'a  collection,  Vol.  II.,  cotitnins  miub  tlmt  iâ  voliiablc  and 
beautiful.  "  Tamlaiie  "  is  ono  of  tlic  bL>at  poema.  It  bas  tlio 
levity  and  grâce  of  a  genuine  fairy  fiction,  and  nt  tiie  aimo  time 
tlicre  is  nboiit  it  a  toiie  of  eumeutncss  wliich  suita  a.  kgeud  of 
popiilar  bcliof.  In  "  Tliomiis  thc  Rtiymer,"  the  ciitymatic  liaea 
wkich  apuiik  of  our  national  and  distinctive  cboractcr  aud  glory 
ought  tô  bccomo  popular  :  — 

"  Tho  wnten  v/onhip  chnil  hit  race; 


Augiut  23J.  —  A  riin  up  to  Lawrence'».  He  bas  made  a 
moHt  dolightfiil  piotnro  of  William  and  Jacob  Pattiasou.  Tha 
heads  only  are  finished.  WiJliaai'a  is  a  side-face, — veiy 
beautiful,  but  certaiuly  not  mors  so  than  tlie  original.  Jaeob 
is  a  smiling,  open-faced  boy,  with  an  admîrably  eweet  e.tpres- 
Bion.  William  bas  had  justice  donc  him.  More  was  not  to  bo 
eipcctcd  of  any  mortal  colors.  Jacob  lias  liad  more  tlian  jus- 
tice done  bim,  but  not  in  a  way  that  can  fairly  be  a  matter  of 
•  reproach.  If  tlie  artist  luis  idealized  somcwhat,  and  given  an 
expression  whicli  is  not  on  tlie  boy'a  face  cvory  day,  still,  ho  haa 
not  givcn  a  grâce  or  a  chanu  wbioh  lies  not  in  bis  moral  frame. 
He  bas  no  more  aaid  în  hia  picture  tho  tliing  tliat  is  not,  than 
tlio  niagnifying  glass,  wbich  never  invents,  or  givea  more  or 
othoT  oïijects  tlian  thero  really  are,  but  merely  assista  the 
infirm  optics  of  the  beholdor.  William  ia  painted  without  any 
momentary  esprcasion,  i.  e.  he  doea  not  appear,  like  J.icob,  to 
be  undcr  an  immédiate  iuapirîng  influence,  which  occasions  tm 
arch  amile  not  likely  to  ha  permanent  even  on  tbc  cfaeoks  of 
Robin  Goodfellow  himseJÊ» 

Odober  15tk. — Joumoy  to  London.  Inclodon  the  singer 
vas  in  the  coach,  and  I  fnund  him  juat  the  man  I  shoiUd  haro 
eipccted.  Sevcn  rings  on  his  fingers,  five  seals  on  his  watch- 
rihbou,  and  a  gold  snuff-lwx,  at  once  lietrayed  the  old  beau.  I 
apoke  in  terma  of  rapturo  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  replied,  "  Ah  ! 
Sally  'a  a  fine  créature.  Sho  has  a  charming  place  on  thc  Edge- 
warc  Road.  I  dined  with  her  last  year,  and  ahe  paid  me  one 
of  tbc  finest  compliments  I  ever  received.    I  sang  '  Tbe  Storm  ' 

■  Afler  n  lonj;  tnlnmil  the  picture  wni  Aniched.  nnd  r](hil>iteit  nt  the  itoi-nt 
Acaiiomj-  in  181T,  So.  M  of  Iho  CnlaloEue.  m  "  l'ortmJM  of  tlie  Sons  r>f  \V. 
Paltis"on,  E»q.  Sir  T.  L«wr«nce.  H.  A."  Il  wm  suhnfqnentlv  eiiEraved  bj 
John  Bromlay,  in  memifliil,  uudu  tb*  Utla  of  "  Sanl  Amuwmsut." 
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flftcr  dinner.  She  cried  and  sobbed  likc  a  child.  Taking  both 
of  my  Iiands,  alie  said,  '  AU  tlmt  1  and  my  brother  ever  did  is 
notliiug  conipared  with  tlie  etiect  you  produce  1  '"  Incledoo 
Bpukc  n-itli  wurmth  and  appâtant  knuwlcdgi;  on  church  mtiâio, 
pnvising  Purœll  eapeuially,  and  mentioning  Lutlier'a  simple 
hj-mna.  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  1  had  no  ear  for  music, 
and  he,  in  order  to  try  me,  sang  in  a  sort  of  song-whÎBper  some 
mélodies  which  I  certainly  eiijoyed,  —  more,  I  thouglit,  than 
anytliiug  I  hud  heard  from  him  on  the  utage.  Ue  related  two 
ane::doteB  tliat  hod  no  référence  to  himself.  Gturick  liad  a 
brother  liviug  in  the  countty,  who  was  an  idolatroua  admirer 
of  hie  geiiiua.  A  rich  neiglibor,  a  grooer,  being  about  to  ïiait 
Lundon,  tliia  lirothcr  iusisted  on  hie  taking  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  actor.  Not  being  able  to  make  up  hÎB  mind  to  visit 
tlie  grcat  man  the  firat  <lay,  the  grocer  went  to  the  pliiy  in  the 
evening,  and  aaw  (îarrick  in  Abel  Dnigger,  On  hia  retum  to 
the  coimtry,  the  brother  eagerly  inquired  reapecting  the  visit 
ho  had  been  ho  amioiis  to  bring  abouL  "  Why,  Mr.  Garrick," 
said  the  good  mon,  "I  am  sony  to  hurt  yonr  feelinga,  but 
therc  'b  your  letter.  I  did  not  thoose  to  deliver  it" —  "  Not 
deliver  it  '  "  cxclatmed  the  otlier,  in  aatoniahment  —  "I  hap- 
pcned  to  see  him  vhcn  ho  did  not  kiiow  me,  and  I  sair  that  hs 
vas  euch  a  dirty,  low-lived  fellow,  that  I  did  not  like  to  hâve 
anything  to  do  wïth  liim."     Footo  wcnt  to  Ircland,  and  took 

oft'  F ,  the  celebrated  Dublin  printer.     F stood  the 

jcat  for  Bome  tlme,  but  found  at  laat  that  Foote'a  imitations 
became  so  popular,  and  drew  such  attention  to  himself,  that  he 
coiild  not  widk  the  atreets  withoiit  being  pointed  at  He  be- 
thou;j;ht  himBelf  of  a  remedy.  Collecting  a  number  of  boys,  he 
gave  them  a  hearty  meal,  and  a  shilling  each  for  a  place  in  the 
gallcry,  and  promiaed  them  annther  meal  on  the  morrow  if 
thoy  would  hJBS  off  the  scoundrel  who  tumed  him  into  ridicule, 
The  iujured  man  leamt  from  hia  frienda  that  Foote  was  re- 
ccived  that  night  I>etter  thnn  erer.  NevertheleBS,  in  the 
momhig,  the  ragged  troop  of  boya  appeared  to  denmnd  their 
rccumpense,  and  when  the  printer  reproached  them  for  their 
treachory,  their  apokeaman  aatd,  "  Phûe  ycr  honor,  we  did  ail 
we  could,  for  the  octor-man  had  hcard  of  ua,  and  did  not  come 
at  ail  at  ail.  And  ao  we  had  nobody  to  hiss,-  But  when  we 
aaw  yer  honor's  own  dear  self  come  on,  we  did  cLip,  indeed  we 
(!id,  and  ahowed  you  ail  the  respect  and  honor  in  our  power. 
And  KO  yer  honor  won't  foi^et  na  becauae  yer  honor'a  enemy 
wos  almid.to  «noe,  and  Icft  yer  honor  to  yer  owa  doar  seU." 
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October  2.2(1.  — Callcd  on  Oochvin.  Carran,  tlie  Master  of  the 
RolLs  in  Iroland,  wiis  with  liini.  Curran  told  an  anecdote  of 
an  Irisli  Parlianient-man  wlio  wjis  boasting  in  the  Uoukc  of 
ComnioiiB  of  his  attaclimcnt  to  the  trial  l)v  inrv.  **  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  trial  by  jnry  1  hâve  lived,  and,  by  the  blcss- 
ing  of  God,  witli  the  trial  by  jiuy  will  I  die  !  "  Cuiran  sat 
near  him,  and  whispered  audibly,  "  What,  Jack,  do  yon  inean 
to  bc  hangcd  1  " 

Noveniber  4th.  —  Hab.*  told  me  that  Clarkson  had  latcly 
been  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Norvvich,  Bathurst.  He  fonnd  him 
vcry  libéral  indeed.  He  told  Clarkson  that  one  of  his  clcrg}'- 
men  had  written  to  him  to  complain  that  a  ^Mr.  Dewhurst  had 
opcned  a  meeting  in  his  parish  and  was  preaching  against  him. 
**  1  wrote  him  word,"  said  the  Bishop,  **  that  he  miist  prcach 
against  Mr.  Dewhurst.     I  could  not  lielp  him." 

Nitvnnhvr  IStlt.  —  Fnxscr  rolatcd  a  humorous  stor}'  of  his 
meetin;^  in  a  stagc-coach  with  a  little  fcllow  who  was  not  only 
vcry  Smart  and  buckish  in  his  dross,  but  also  a  j)rctender  to 
science  and  pliilosophy.  He  sjwke  of  having  l)oen  at  Paris, 
and  of  having  read  Hclvctius,  Voltaire,  <kc.,  and  was  vcry 
flucnt  in  his  déclamation  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  sclf-lovo,  and 
tho  other  favorite  doctrines  of  tlie  new  school.  He  said,  **  I 
hâve  no  objection  to  confcss  mysclf  a  materialist.^^  On  this 
an  old  man,  who  had  listeued  for  a  long  time  to  the  discourse, 
and  had  more  than  once  betrayed  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
and  scom  towards  the  philosopher,  could  not  contaiu  himself 
any  longer.  "  D it,  that  's  too  bad  !  You  hâve  the  im- 
pudence to  sîiy  you  are  a  viaterialist,  when  I  kuow  you  are  a 
d<incing-master,^^  Tlio  voluble  orator  was  dimifouudered,  and 
Fraser  could  not  restrain  tho  most  violent  laughter,  which 
mortîilly  ofFended  the  cutter  of  capers.  "  It  is  too  bad,"  mut- 
tered  tho  old  man,  who  did  not  comprclieud  the  cause  of 
Frascr's  merriment,  —  "  it  is  too  bad  for  a  man  to  sav  he  is  of 
one  trade  when  he  is  of  another." 

DecemJber  5tk.  —  Accompanied  Mrs.  Rutt  to  Coleridge's  lec- 
tiire.t     In  this  he  surpassed  himself  in  tho  art  of  talking  in  a 

•  H.  C.  R.'«  brother,  Habnkknk. 

t  Tlii?  cour:<e  of  lectures  wan  delivored  at  tho  room  of  the  London  Phîlo- 
sophical  Society,  Scots  Corporation  Hall,  Cranc  Court,  Flcet  Street.  Tho  first 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  ISth  of  Novembcr.  Mr.  Kobinson  nttendcd  tho 
greator  part  of  the  course,  but,  through  absence  from  London,  was  not  orcsent 
lit  the  whole.  The  nubject  annonncod  was:  "Shakespeare  nnd  M  il  ton,  in 
Illustration  of  the  Principle»  of  Poetrv,  and  their  Application  as  Grounds  of 
Criticisra  to  the  most  Popular  Works  of  latcr  Knglish  Poets,  those  of  tho  Living 
included."    Of  thèse  lectures,  fifteen  in  number,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  took  notes 
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Tcry  intercHting  way,  without  apeaking  at  aU  on  the  subject 
aonounced.  According  to  advertiscmeat,  he  waa  to  lecture  oa 
"  Romeo  and  Julîet,"  aud  Shakcspeare'a  female  characten, 
Instead  of  thia  he  began  wltb  a  dcfence  of  school-flogglng,  in 
préférence  at  least  to  Lancaster'a  mode  of  puniahing,  witliout 
pretending  to  find  tbc  leost  connection  between  that  topic  and 
poctry.  Afterwords  he  remarked  on  the  character  of  the  ^e  of 
Ëlimbeth  and  James  I.,  as  compared  with  that  of  Charles  I.  ; 
distinguished  not  reiy  clearlj  between  wit  and  fancj  ;  referred 
to  the  différent  longiiagea  of  Europe  ;  attacked  the  fashionable 
notion  conceming  poetic  diction  ;  ridiculed  the  tautology  of 
Johnson's  line,  "If  observation,  with  extensive  view,"  A&j 
and  wannly  defcnded  Shakespeare  against  tho  charge  of  im- 
purity.  While  Goleridgo  waa  commenting  on  Lancoster'B  mode 
of  punishing  boys,  Lamb  whiapered  :  "  1t  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
leave  thia  till  he  got  to  '  Henry  VI.,'  for  then  he  m^ht  say 
he  could  not  hclp  taking  part  againat  tho  Lancaatrians."  After- 
warda,  when  Coleridge  waa  ninning  from.  topic  to  topic,  Lamb 
aaid  ;  "  Thia  is  not  much  amisa.  He  promised  a  lecture  on  tha 
Nurse  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  in  its  place  he  haa  given 
us  oue  in  the  manner  of  the  Nuise." 

Ubb.  CLARSaox  TO  H.  C.  B. 

December  S,  IBII. 

Do  g^ve  me  eome  account  of  Coleridge.     I  gueae  you  drew 

up  the  account  in  tho  Tinu»  of  the  firat  lecture.     I  do  hopo 

ho  will  havo  ateadineas  to  go  on  with  the  lectures  to  the 

end.     It  would  be  ao  great  a  point  gained,  if  he  could  but 

puraue  one  object  without  interruption I  remember  a 

bcautifu]  expresaion  of  Patty  Smith's,  after  describing  a  vi«t  ' 
at  Mr.  Wilberforce's.  "To  know  him,"  ahe  aaid,  "  dl  he  is, 
and  to  see  him  with  auch  lively  childiah  apirit^  one  nced  not 
say,  '  (fod  bless  him  I  ' —  he  scems  airendy  in  the  fulness  of 
cvery  earthly  gift"  ....  Of  ail  men,  there  aeems  moet  need 
to  say,  "  Ood  bleaa  poor  Coleridge  I  "  One  could  almost  be- 
licve  that  an  enchaîiter's  apell  waa  upon  him,  forcing  him  to 
bo  what  he  ia,  and  yet  leaving  bim  the  power  of  ahowing  wbat 
he  might  be. 

In  short-hnnd,  but  tho  Dotea  ol  ail  eie«ptlng  tha  flnt,  Meond,  tliCti,  seranth, 
aiillitli,  nimb,  nud  tweinh  were  lost.    Thosenoto  whicti  wera  preserved  ver« 

Eablitlied  In  1868:  "  S«v«n  Lectorei  on  ShakeipMre  and  Mlflou.  By  tba  lats 
.  T.  ColeridBfc"    By  J.  F.  ColLor,  Eiq. 
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DKfmbrr  9lh Accompanicd    JIrs.  Hough  to  ColerJdgo's 

eeveutli  aud  iiicompariibly  beat  lecture.  Ile  duclnimud  witli 
great  eluqucnuc  about  love,  witlioiit  waiideriiig  froni  liU  guI>- 
jcct,  "  Kuraeo  aud  Julict"  Ue  waa  spirit<;d,  methodîcal,  aud, 
fur  tho  greatcr  part,  iutclligibto,  though  profoiiiid.  Draw  tip 
for  tlie  Maraing  C'Acojiû/e  a  haatj  report,  which  wiia  inserted. 

lOih.  — Misa  Lanib  dincJ  vith  iia.  lu  the  cvcuing  CImrlus 
Lamb,  Manuiug,  and  Mrs.  Fenwiuk.  A  pleasaut  eveiiing. 
Lomb  apoke  weU  about  Sliakespoare.  I  Iiad  objectetl  to  Cole- 
TJdge's  nescrtiou,  that  Shakespeare,  as  it  were,  îdentilicd  him- 
Bclf  with  uvcrything  exuept  the  TÎcious  ;  and  I  ol>servcd  that 
if  Shiikcapearc'B  beccrmiiiii  a  cbaracter  is  to  l*  detcrmined  by 
the  tnith  ai»I  vivnoity  of  hîa  delineatiou,  be  had  bfcome  sonio 
of  tho  vicioua  charaeters  as  wcU  aa  the  virtuoiis.  Lamb  justi- 
fied  Coleridge'a  remark,  by  aayiug  that  Shakespeare  never  gives 
clinractcra  whoUy  odîoua  and  deteatable.  1  adduced  the  King 
in  "  Hamlet  "  aa  altogethcr  mean  ;  and  he  ollowcd  tbis  to  bo 
the  norst  of  Shakcapcare'a  eharactcra.  Hc  bas  iiot  atiotbcr  lîke 
it.  I  cited  Lady  Macbeth.  "  I  tliiuk  tlùa  oue  of  Sliakeapcare's 
worst  eharactcra,"  said  Lamb.  "  It  is  olao  hieousistent  with 
itself.  Her  aleep-walking  doea  not  auit  ao  bardened  a  bcing." 
It  occiira  to  me,  howcver,  that  this  very  slcep-walking  is,  per- 
hapa,  the  vindication  of  Shakespeare's  portraiture  of  tho  char- 
nctcr,  os  tbereby  the  honor  of  human  nature,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  is  saved.  Tho  po^iinïory  actions  and  eciitimonts  of 
Lady  ilacbcth  are  ail  iuhuaian,  but  her  involnutary  iiatiii'e  riscs 
up  agaiust  her  habituai  feeliiigs,  which  aprang  out  of  dcpraved 
passions.  Heuce,  thougb  while  awake  she  ia  a  monstcr,  she 
is  a  woman  in  her  aleep.  I  tben  reforred  to  the  Bastard  in 
*'  Lear,"  but  Lamb  conaidered  hia  cbaracter  aa  tho  rcault  of 
provocation  on  aceoiint  of  hia  illegitimacy.  Lamb  nientioiied 
lago  imd  Richard  TH.  aa  admirable  illuatratiotis  of  tho  skiU 
vith  which  Shakeapcaro  coiitd  mako  hiaworst  chamctcrs  intcr- 
esting.  I  uoticed  King  Jolm  and  Lewis,  as  if  Shakespeare 
meaut,  liko  a  Jacobin,  to  show  bow  base  kinga  arc.  Lamb  did 
uot  remark  on  this,  but  aaid,  "  '  King  John  '  ia  oue  of  the  plays 
I  like  Icoat."     Ho  praiaed  "  Richard  IL" 

Dtcember  lltli.  —  In  the  evoning  with  Lamb  nt  tea.  An 
hour's  cftll  ou  Parkin.  I  waa  aorry  to  tind  that  hc  was  hurt  by 
my  modo  of  rcplying  to  him  last  Friday  at  tbo  Academical 
Society.  Ho  tbought  that,  thougli  I  apoke  of  him  iu  words 
veiy  lioudsomely,  thcro  woa  yet  iu  my  mauuer  something  which 
implied  a  wont  of  mond  estcem.    I  belleve  I  satiafied  blui  of 
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hÎB  mîatake  ;  but  I  know  my  eaaily  besetting  sm,  of  imcoo- 
sciously  assuming  au  ofiensire  tono  on  such  occasions,  and  I 
will,  if  possible,  be  on  my  guard  that  my  manner  may  not 
give  pain  when  whnt  I  say  ia  subatantially  innocent.  Farkia 
metitioned  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  EcUctie  Jîevieui, 
Coleridge  hod  declared  his  adhérence  to  the  principles  of  BuU 
and  Waterland.  There  are,  I  know,  some  peraons  who  deem  | 
Coleridgo  hardly  Bincere  ;  I  beliere  hîm  to  be  ouly  inconsistent. 
1  certainly  am  altogether  unable  to  reconcile  liis  metaphysical 
and  empirico-religioua  opinions. 

Decembfr  12th.  —  Tea  witli  Mrs.  Flaxman,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Coleridge'a  lecture.  He  unhappily  relapsed  into  his 
desultory  habit,  and  delivered,  I  think,  his  woret  lecture.  Ho 
begon  with  identiiying  religion  with  love,  delivered  a  rhapsody 
on  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  eeduced  hîm  into  a  dis- 
sertation on  incest.     I  at  last  lost  ail  power  of  attending  to 

H.  C.  R  TO  Mbs.  Clabebon. 

es  Hattoh  Gabdek,  NorembCT  U,  1811. 
Mt  de&b  Friend,  —  Of  course  you  hâve  already  heard  of 
the  lectures  on  poetry  which  Coleridge  is  now  delivering,  and 
I  fear  hâve  begun  to  think  me  inattentive  in  not  sending  you 
some  account  of  them.  Yesterday  he  delivered  the  fourth,  and 
I  could  not  before  fotm  anything  like  an  opinion  of  the  proba- 
ble reaulL  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  otberwise  now  with  me,  but 
were  I  to  wait  till  I  could  form  a  judgment,  the  very  aubject 
itsclf  might  escape  from  observation.  He  bas  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  hcarers  on  an  average.  The  lectures  bave  been 
brilliant,  that  is,  in  passages  ;  but  I  doubt  much  his  capacity 
to  rendcr  them  popular.  Or  rather,  I  Bbould  say,  I  doubt  any 
man's  power  to  render  a  system  of  phUoBophy  popular  vhidi 
supposes  eo  much  unuaual  attention  and  rare  faculties  of  think- 
ing  even  in  the  heorer.  The  majority  of  wbat  are  called  sen- 
sible and  thinkiug  men  hâve,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Cole- 
ridge, "  the  passion  of  clear  ideas  "  ;  and  as  ail  poets  bave  a 
very  opposite  passion,  —  that  of  warm  feeliugs  and  dcligbt  in 
musing  over  conceptions  and  imagiuinga  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  aimlytio  faculty, — no  wonder  there  is  a  sort  of  natiural 
hostility  between  thèse  classes  of  minds.  This  will  ever  be  a 
bar  to  Coleridge'a  extensive  popularity.  Besides  which,  he  bas 
certain  unfortunatc  habits,  which  ho  will  not  (perhaps  «annot) 
correct^  veiy  detrimental  to  his  interosts, —  I  mean  the  tIom 
10*  o 
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of  apolo^ing,  anticipating,  and  repeating.  Wo  havo  had 
four  lecturcB,  and  are  atill  in  tho  Prolegomcna  to  the  Shake- 
epenrian  drama.  When  we  are  to  begin  Miltcn,  I  havo  no  idea. 
\Vith  ail  thèse  defects,  thcre  will  alwaya  be  a  smaU  circio  who 
will  listen  with  delight  to  his  cloquent  effusiona  (for  that  ia  the 
ttppropriato  eipreasion).  I  harve  net  missed  a  lecture,  and  hâve 
each  timo  left  the  room  with  tho  satisfaction  which  tho  heark- 
ening  to  tho  display  of  truth  in  a  beautifid  form  always  givea. 
I  hâve  a  German  friend  who  attenda  alao,  and  who  is  delightcd 
to'find  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric  of  hia  eountry  dc3ivered  in  a 
foreign  langiiagc.  Thcre  îs  no  doubt  that  Coleridge'a  mind  ia 
much  more  German  than  English.  My  friend  haa  pointed  «ut 
Btriking  analogies  between  Coleridge  aad  German  authors  whom 
Coleridgo  has  uevcr  seen.  .... 

H.  G,  R.  TO  Mua.  Clarkson. 

M  Hatto»  Gaiidb!i,  December  13,  ISII. 
Mt  dear  Fbiesd  :  — 

....  Yeatcrday  I  should  hâve  becn  abic  to  senâ  you  a  far 
more  plcaaant  letter  than  I  can  posaibly  furuiah  you  with  now  ; 
for  I  should  then  havc  hod  to  apeak  of  one  of  the  mont  grati- 
fying  and  delightful  exertions  of  Coleridge'a  mind  on  Monday 
lost  ;  and  now  I  am  both  paiiied  and  provoked  by  03  unworthy 
a  scquel  to  hia  preceding  lecture.  And  you  know  it  is  a  law  of 
our  nature, 

"  As  high  03  we  hsve  moanted  in  delight, 
la  our  déjection  do  we  Eink  as  low." 

You  hâve  so  beautifidly  and  exactly  eipreaeed  the  aenti- 
mcnt  tbat  every  conaiderate  and  kind  observer  of  your  friend 
must  entertain,  that  it  is  quite  neediesa  to  give  you  any  ac- 
GouDt  of  hia  lecturea  with  a  view  to  direct  any  judgment  you 
might  wish  to  form,  or  any  feeling  yoii  might  bc  disposed  to 
encourage.  You  will,  I  am  aure,  anticipate  the  way  in  which 
hs  will  exécute  hia  lecturea.  As  évidences  of  aplendid  talent, 
original  thought,  and  rare  powers  of  expression  and  fancj,  they 
are  ail  hia  admirer»  can  wish  ;  but  as  a  dischai^ge  of  his  iindcr- 
taking,  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  public,  they  give  his 
friewh  great  uneasineaa.  Aa  you  express  it,  "  an  enclianter'a 
Bpell  aeems  to  be  upon  bim,"  which  takes  from  him  the  power 
of  treating  upon  the  only  aubject  hia  hearera  are  anxioua  he 
ihould  conaider,  while  it  leavea  him  infinité  ability  to  riot  and 
run  wild  on  a  variety  of  moral  and  religioua  thcmes.  In  hia 
ùxth  lecture  he  was,  hj  adTertieement,  to  speak  of  "  Romeo 
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and  Jiilict  "  and  Shnkespeare's  femalea  \  unhappily,  some  de* 
mon  whispered  the  uonie  of  Lanoastcr  in  hU  ear  :  and  we  hnd, 
in  one  eveniag,  un  attack  on  the  poor  Qnaker,  a  defence  of 
boardin^-scliool  âoj,'giii^,  a  porallet  betwetin  the  agea  of  lilliza' 
beth  aud  Churles,  a  defence  of  what  is  untrulj  called  iinpoetîo 
langage,  an  accoiint  of  the  dilTereut  languagee  of  Europe,  and 
a  viudication  of  Shakespeare  againat  the  imputation  of  grosa- 
nées  1  !  !  I  auepeut  he  did  discover  that  offonce  waa  takeii  at 
this,  fur  hJB  aucceeding  lecture  ou  Monday  was  ait  we  could 
wiab.  He  confîned  hiniself  to  "  Konieo  and  Juliet  "  fur  a  time, 
treiited  of  the  infcrior  characters,  and  delivered  a  must  élo- 
quent discouTBO  on  love,  with  a  promise  to  point  ont  hoir 
Shakespeare  had  shown  the  samo  tnitha  in  the  persons  of  the 
lovera.  Yesterday  we  wero  to  hâve  a  continuation  of  the 
thème.  Alas  !  Coleridge  bcgan  with  a  parallei  betwcen  re- 
ligion and  love,  which,  though  one  uf  his  favorite  thèmes,  he 
did  not  mai.age  succosHfuIly.  Itomeo  and  Juliet  were  forgot- 
ten.  Ând  in  the  neit  lecture  we  are  re.illy  to  hear  Homething 
of  thèse  lovera.  Now  this  will  be  the  fonrth  time  that  his  hcar- 
era  hâve  been  invited  exprcssly  to  hear  of  this  play.  Thcre 
are  to  be  only.fifteen  lectures  altogether  {half  hâve  been  de- 
livered), and  the  conrse  ia  to  include  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton,  the  modem  poets,  &c.  !  !  !  Instead  of  a  lecture  un  a 
definite  siibject,  we  hâve  an  immethodicol  rhapaody,  very  do- 
lightful  to  you  and  me,  and  only  offensive  from  the  certainty 
that  it  may  and  ought  to  offend  thoee  who  come  with  other 
expectations.  Yet,  with  nll  this,  I  cannot  but  be  charmed 
with  thene  aplendida  vitin,  and  my  chief  diapleasnre  ia  oc- 
casioned  by  my  boing  forced  to  hear  the  atrictures  of  peraons 
iufinîtely  below  Coleridge,  withont  any  power  of  refuting  or 
contradicting  them.  Yet  it  is  lucky  be  bas  hitherto  omitted 
no  lecture.  Living  with  the  Morgans,  they  force  him  to  come 
with  them  to  the  levture-room,  and  this  is  a  great  point 
gained 

Deetmber  ISth.  —  Called  on  Godwin,  who  thinks  Coleridge's 
lectures  far  below  hie  conversation,  So  far  from  agreeing  with 
Coleridjrei  that  Shakeapenre'a  plnys  ought  only  to  be  read  and 
not  acted,  Oodwin  said  :  "  No  plays  but  Shakespeare's  deservo 
to  ha  represented,  ao  admirably  fitted  are  hia  for  perfonnaiice." 

16th.  —  Took  Misa  Flaiman  to  Coleridge'a  lecture.  Very 
desnltory  again  at  first,  but  whcn  about  ludf-way  through,  he 
bethought  hîmself  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  though  he  foigot  at 
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last  "what  we  had  been  four  times  in  succession  to  hear,  viz. 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  lovers,  y  et  he  treated  beautifully  of  tbe 
"  Tempest,"  and  especially  Prospero,  Mirauda,  Ariel,  and  Cali- 
ban.     This  part  most  excellent 

Christmaa  day  (at  lioyston).  —  A  very  agreeable  tête-à-tête 
walk  with  Mr.  Nash,  Son.,  round  bis  farm.  I  enjoyed  bis  So- 
ciety witb  more  rclisb,  probably,  tban  I  cver  shall  again. 
He  is  getting  old,  tbougb,  excepting  in  tbe  décline  of  bis  mem- 
ory,  tbere  are  no  traces  yet  of  bodily  infirmity.  Sometimes, 
bowever,  tbe  cffecta  of  old  âge  tbrow  a  tender  grâce  over  men 
of  bis  amiable  and  excellent  cbaracter.  In  bis  youtb  be  was  a 
Metbodist,  and  be  was  industrious,  patient,  abstinent,  capable 
of  continuons  labor,  mental  and  bodily.  His  éducation  was 
not  of  a  superior  kind,  but  be  bad  tbe  advantage  of  grcnt  Per- 
sonal bcauty,  as  wcU  as  ubility  in  biisincss.  Ile  was  brougbt 
up  to  tbe  law,  and  bad  ofTers  of  a  partncrsbip  in  London  ;  but 
tbese  be  declined,  becauso  be  saw  practices  of  wbicb  bis  con- 
science disapprovcd.  Marrying  early,  be  settled  down  as  a 
country  practitioner.  In  religions  opinions  be  bccame  a  Uni- 
tarian,  and  Robert  Robinson  *  was  tbe  objcct  of  bis  admira- 
tion. His  single  publication,  in  wbicb  bc  callcd  bimself  "  A 
Country  Attomey,"  was  one  of  tbe  bundred  and  one  answers 
to  Burke  on  tbe  Frencb  Révolution.  His  lifc  was  prospérons, 
and  alike  bonorable  to  bimself  and,  witbin  bis  limitod  sphère, 
useful  to  others.  The  latter  days  of  a  good  nian  are  not  a  mel- 
ancboly  object,  cven  wberi  one  tbinks  that  bis  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  qualities  might  bave  been  more  advantagcously  em- 
ployed  in  a  wider  field.  This  alone  rendors  departing  excellence 
a  subject  of  melancboly  observation,  f 

Dectniher  28th.  —  A  gossip  witb  E.  till  late.  He  related  a 
curions  Quaker  anecdote,  wbicb  suggests  a  law  question.  One 
friend,  a  mercbant,  proposes  to  anotber,  an  underwriter,  to  in- 
suro  bis  sbip,  lost  or  not  lost,  wbicb  ougbt  soon  to  arrive. 
The  underwriter  hésitâtes,  takes  tbe  policy  home,  and  says, 
**  I  will  retum  it  to-morrow,  signed  or  unsigned."  Early  in  tbe 
moming  tbe  mercbant  receives  intelligence  of  tbe  loss  of  his 
vesscL  He  knows  bis  religions  brotbcr,  and  scnds  a  clerk 
(wbo  is  ignorant  of  tbe  loss)  to  say,  "  Ncigbbor  A.  informa 

*  An  eminent  Disscnting  Minister  of  Cambridge.  Bom  1735.  Dled  1790. 
His  iinmedinte  succesf^or  wan  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall. 

Momoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinson  were  writtcn  by 
George  Dyor.  This  biography  was  pronounced  by  Wordsworth  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  English  langoage.    See  also  p.  101. 

t  Sec  anU^  pp.  28, 188. 
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thee  that  if  thou  hast  not  nnderwritten,  thou  iicedest  not  do 
it."  Tho  uiidenvriter  draws  tho  îaference  tliat  the  vesael  in 
safo.  Ho  lias  not  actually  signed,  but,  protending  to  look  for 
the  po]icy,  coutrivcs  to  eign  it  by  atcâlth,  and  saye  to  the 
clerk,  "  Tell  thy  inaatcr  I  had  signed."  E.  aaaured  me.  tbat 
this  WAB  a  reul  occurrence. 

DecembfT  SOth.  —  Attendod  Coleridge'a  lecture,  in  which  ho 
kept  to  his  aubjcct  He  iatinuted  to  me  bis  intention  to  dft- 
liver  tvo  lectures  on  Milton.  Aa  he  had  writteo  to  me  about 
bis  dilemma,  having  eo  miich  to  do  in  bo  littlo  time,  1  gently 
hinted  in  my  reply  at  his  fréquent  digressions,  —  those  >idei^ 
dida  peccnta  which  hia  frienda  beat  apologised  fur  by  laying 
the  emphasis  on  the  adjective. 

Dtcemlier  Slit.  —  In  tho  eveiUng  at  a  Tciy  pleasont  party  at 
Plaxman's.  A  Mrs.  Wilkinuon  there  with  her  son,  a  most 
intercating  young  man,  with  one  of  thoaç  expressive  count«- 
nances  which  imply  intellect  and  heart  alikc.  Flaxman  ad- 
mires bim  much,  and  saya  he  would  prefer  him  aa  a  son  to 
ail  tho  young  men  he  ever  aaw. 

Jiem.* — ^Closed  the  year  most  afrrecably,  in  the  act,  I  be- 
licvc,  of  rcpcating  to  Mr.  Flaxman  Cliarlea  Lonib's  prologue 
to  "  Mr.  H."  Tho  society  I  beheld  at  the  dawn  of  tho  New 
Year  consisted  of  people  possessing  aa  bigh  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual  excellences  combincd  aa  are  to  be  found  in  this  great 
city.  ■ 

I  had  now  mado  up  my  mind  to  study  for  tho  bar.  Thia 
résolution  wus  furmed  through  an  apparently  insignificnnt  oc- 
currence. It  was  on  the  Ist  of  March,  when  my  sister  (who 
with  my  brother  had  beon  on  a  visit  to  London)  was  about  to 
leave,  that  Mr.  Collier  received  an  application  from  York  to 
actid  dowQ  a  reporter  for  tho  State  Trials  there.  He  requested 
me  to  go,  but  I  declined  on  the  grouDd  of  the  objection  token 
to  reporters  being  called  to  the  bar.  Spcaking  of  thia  to  my 
sister,t  she  said  :  "  For  a  man  who  bas  the  repute  of  having 
seuso,  you  act  very  like  a  fooi  Yoti  décline  reporting  liccause 
that  might  be  an  obstacle  to  your  being  called  to  the  bar,  and 
yot  you  take  no  stepa  towarda  heing  called  to  the  bar.  Now, 
do  one  or  the  other.  Either  take  to  newapaper  employmcut, 
or  atudy  the  law  at  once,  and  loso  no  more  time."  There  wa» 
no  reply  to  such  a  remonstrance.  On  the  Sunday  following,  I 
went  to  Amyot  to  consult  with  hîm>  There  was  then  visitiug 
him  a  Norwich  attomey,  Mr.  Adam  Taylor,  who  atrongly  ad- 
•  WritUD  in  IU9.  t  Un.  Thonui  Bobinion. 
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TiBed  me  to  go  tbe  bnr,  addin^,  "  There  is  nn  opcning  on  tho 
Norfolk  ciruuit  I  am  euro  jou  would  auccced.  Yo«  shull 
hâve  such  btimness  as  I  bave,  and  aa  1  lain  obtain."  It  vas 
tbia  tbat  more  than  auything  determined  me.  My  old  ac- 
quaiutance,  Walter  Wright,  mj  uew  acquaiiitance,  Sergcaut 
Kough,  and  my  frietid  Antboiiy  Itobinaoïi,"  ail  aupported  ma 
in  the  resolution  ;  but  perhaps  they  ail  fecl  as  Beiivcnuto  Cel- 
lini  feit  on  a  Bimilar  occasion  :  "  Hâve  j-ou,  my  lord,  really 
boHght  tbe  picture,  or  do  you  only  tbink  of  buying  it  1  "  — 
"Wbat  liaa  tbat  to  do  with  your  opinion,  CelJini  1"  —  "A 
great  deal.  If  you  bave  really  boiight  tbe  picture,  then  I  bave 
oiily  to  make  such  remarks  as  will  render  you  satisfied  with 
your  bafgain  ;  but  if  you  are  only  tbiuking  of  buyiug  it,  then 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  mj  reol  opinion." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  nia  Brother. 

H  Hatto:*  GABDEif,  I4th  Mnrch,  1S11. 
Deab  Thovas,  —  I  hâve  at  Icngth  (after  besitating  only 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  years)  made  up  my  mind  to  abandon 
ail  my  hobby-horsical  and  vain,  idle,  aud  empty  literary  pur- 
auits,  and  dévote  myself  to  the  luw.  It  is  now  ten  dnys  since 
I  bave  given  words  and  form  to  this  détermination,  which  an 
accident  ofter  ail  bas  occasioned  me  to  make.  My  aietcr,  per- 
haps, told  you  of  a  proposai  Mr.  Collier  made  me,  tbat  I  ehould 
go  to  York  to  transoct  a  business  wbich  ccrtainly  wonld  not 
agrée  with  tbe  profeesional  choracter.  But  my  sister  did  not 
tell  you,  Iiecauae  abc  wns  not  hersclf  awaro  of  the  fact,  tbat  it 
iras  a  simple  sentence  wbich  droppcd  fmm  her,  which  made  me 
sensible  (more  atrongly  than  I  had  ever  been  beforc)  of  tlic  ex- 
trême folly  of  my  coiidnct.  As  we  were  walking  down  to  the 
Inu  on  SaUirday  moming  she  said  :  "  There  is  sometbing  very 
inconsistent  iu  your  bchavior.     You  refuse  a  profitable  job, 


•  Anthony  Hobîn«m(biwii  in  1783)  wnnoriginnll.vbroupht  up  in  — „ _. 

with  thfl  K«lnhliiibc'l  Chnrph;  but,  phanfriiiz  hi«  opiiiini».  va*  olucntcfl  n. 
Briatol  iortheI)l>M>ntlnfcininiiiIrr.  RolitrtHnIliniEioneaf  hhMknT-sniileiiti. 
Be  (lid  txit  kmfc  renmin  in  the  nilnl«tiy.  but  nitered  Into  buoiueiw  n»  n  lupai^ 
rcfincr,  in  irhlch  ht  rmntmcA  till  hi>  dentli.  Thnuith,  bnwcvpr.  bc  prolênwd 
to  ho  merely  n  trarleaman.  h<^  yet  retnlnfd  n  lirtW  interest  in  «icini  nnd  ralifiioii* 

Î^e«tio^l^  incl  wn»  ■  «tenily  niicl  active  «upporter  of  civil  uid  r«lif!i«u«  libertv, 
le  publItliRl  UTcrnl  pnmphlpti  nnd  nnirlt»  in  rcTi«n-ii.    Amoiif;  tlie  Tonner 

Inflil'-lity."  H,  C.  B.  snirt  of  himr  "  A»  I  «nrcoly  cr^r  knevr  Anlliooy  Rnbln- 
■oir<  njiinl  in  cntl«)iiiii1  eloqneiire.  in  RCntenc<i  nnil  nliill.  and  pnRnpti*ii<le  in 
debate.«iIneverknewhisnuperiorinrnnrlorn[Hl»incerltv."    Between  H.C.  R. 

Mul  hii  IHenil  there  w»  no  relotlonihip,  tbongh  they  ttsve  tlie  m 


"AMATONDA." 


becauBe  tt  ie  mcompatible  with  the  cbantcter  of  a  barrister, 
and  yet  jou  cannot  be  made  to  open  à  law-book.  Now,  you 
ought  to  dô  one  or  the  other.    Mi^e  up  your  miiid  at  least" 


Your  affectionate  brother, 

H.C.  R. 
In  the  apring,  and  juat  before  I  waa  induced  serioualy  to 
prépare  for  being  called  to  the  bar,  I  translated  "  Amatondo," 
a  fairy  taie  hy  Anton  Wall,"  I  hâve  olready  given  aome  ao- 
count  of  the  work  itselff  My  translation  waa  published  by 
Longnian,  but  I  believe  fell  d^id  from  the  presa.  Noue  but 
{riends  ever  praised  it-  I  hâve  a  letter  of  pralse  from  Cole- 
ridge.  And  Lamb  at  least  liked  the  tmo^tions  from  Jean 
Paul  (at  the  end),  which  were,  I  believe,  the  first  translationa 
from  Jean  Paul  into  English.  He  said  they  were  the  finest 
things  he  ever  saw  from  the  German  language.  The  book,  bo 
far  aa  I  kuow,  ww  uover  rcviewed,  and  I  obtained  no  crédit 
for  my  work.  Perhape  happily,  for  it  was  the  feilure  of  my 
attempt  to  gain  distinction  by  writing  that  made  me  willing  to 
dévote  myself  honestly  to  the  law,  and  so  saved  me  from  the 
mortification  that  followB  a  little  literary  success,  by  vhich 
many  men  «f  inferior  faculties,  like  myself,  hâve  been  ba- 
tmyed  iuto  an  unwisc  adoption  of  literatiire  os  a  profession, 
which  aiter  this  year  I  never  once  thought  o£ 

CoLERIDâE  TO  H,  C.  R. 

I  hare  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Robinson,  for  the  pleasore  I 
hftve  enjoyed  in  the  perusiù  of  Anton  WbH'b  delightful  taie.  I 
read  it  first  with  my  eyes  only,  and  only  to  tuyself  ;  bnt  the 
second  time  aloud  to  two  amiable  womcn,  Both  timea  I  felt 
myself  in  the  embrace  of  the  foJiy  Amatonda.  The  German 
critic  bas  noticed  aa  a  dcfect  and  an  ovcrsight  what  I  regard  as 
oue  of  the  capital  beaiitiea  of  the  work,  and  thus  couvincod 
me  that  for  reviewera  the  world  over,  and  for  readers  whose 
intellects  are  commeneurate  with  theirs,  aa  author  muBt  write 
vndfr  his  beat  conceptions.  ,  .  .  ,  I  recollect  no  fairy  taie  with 
so  just  and  fine  a  moral  os  this  of  Anton  Wall's.  Virtue 
itself,  thoiigh  joined  with  outword  compétence,  cannot  give 
that  happineas  which  cojUenU  the  humaa  heort,  without  love  ; 

•  "  AmBtnndiL"    A  TbIb   fmm   tho   OeimRn   of  Anton   W»U.    Lraidoni 
PrintPil  fnr  I.onjniiiin,  Hiiral,  fieei,  Orme,  utl  Biowd.    1611, 
t  See  okK,  pp.  104, 10t. 
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but  love  is  impossible  witbout  virtuc,  —  love,  true  bmnan  love, 
—  Le.  two  hearts,  like  two  correspondent  concave  mirrors 
having  a  commou  focus,  while  each  reflects  and  magnifies  the 
other,  and  in  the  other  itself  is  an  endless  reduplication  by 
sweet  thoughts  and  sympathies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hassan's  love  for  Amina  is  beautifully  described  as  having 
had  a  foundation  from  early  childhood.  And  this  I  many 
years  ago  planned  as  the  subject-matter  of  a  poem,  viz.  long 
and  deep  affections  suddenly,  in  one  moment,  flash-transmuted 
into  love.  In  short,  I  bclieve  that  love  (as  distinguished  both 
from  lust  and  that  habituai  attachment  which  may  includo 
many  objecta  diversifying  itself  by  dtgrees  only),  that  that/re/- 
ing  (or  whatever  it  may  be  more  aptly  called),  that  spécifie 
mode  of  being,  which  one  object  only  can  possess,  and  possess 
totally,  is  always  the  abrupt  création  of  a  moment,  though 
years  of  dauniing  may  hâve  preceded.  I  said  (lawiting,  for  often 
as  I  hâve  watched  the  sun  rising  from  the  thinning,  diluting 
blue  to  the  whitening,  to  the  fawn-colored,  the  pink,  the  crim- 
Bon,  the  glory,  yet  still  the  sun  itself  bas  always  started  up 
eut  of  the  horizon  !  Between  the  brightest  hues  of  the  dawn- 
ing,  and  the  first  rim  of  the  sun  itself,  there  is  a  chasm^  —  ail 
before  wero  différences  of  degrees,  passing  and  dissolving  into 
each  other,  —  but  this  is  a  différence  of  kind^  —  a  chasm  of 
kind  in  a  continu!  ty  of  time  ;  and  as  no  man  who  had  never 
watched  for  the  rise  of  the  sun  could  understand  what  I  mean, 
80  can  no  man  who  bas  not  been  in  love  imderstand  what  love 
is,  though  he  will  be  sure  to  imagine  and  believe  that  he  does. 

Thus, is  by  nature  incapable  of  being  in  love,  though 

no  man  more  tenderly  attached  ;  hence  he  ridicules  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  passion  than  a  compound  of  lust  with 
esteem  and  friendship,  confined  to  one  object,  first  by  accidents 
of  association,  and  permanently  by  the  force  of  habit  and  a 
sensé  of  duty.  Now  this  will  do  very  well,  —  it  will  suôice  to 
make  a  good  husband  ;  it  may  be  even  désirable  (if  the  largest 
sum  of  easy  and  pleasurable  sensations  in  this  life  be  the  right 
aim  and  end  of  human  wisdom)  that  we  shoidd  hâve  this,  and 
no  more,  —  but  still  it  is  not  love^  —  and  there  is  such  a  passion 
as  love,  —  which  is  no  more  a  compound  than  oxygen,  though 
like  oxygen  it  bas  an  almost  uni  versai  affînity,  and  a  loi)g  and 
finely  ^tiduated  scale  of  élective  attractions.  It  combines 
with  lust,  —  but  how  1  Does  lust  call  forth  or  occasion  love  1 
Just  as  much  as  the  reek  of  the  marsh  calls  up  the  sun.    The 
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filin  calU  up  tho  vapor,  —  attenuntes,  lifte  it,  —  it  beoomes  a 
cloud,  —  and  now  it  is  tho  veil  of  the  diviuity  ;  the  divinity, 
transpiercLng  it  at  unce,  hides  and  dcclares  hÎB  preuence.  We 
(«,  we  are  conBcious  of  ligld  alone  ;  but  it  ia  light  embodied 
in  the  cartlily  nature,  ivbich  that  light  itself  awoke  and  subli- 
matcd.  What  is  tlio  body  but  the  tiiture  of  tho  miud,  —  tlie 
Btereotype  impression  1  Arbîtrary  are  the  symbola,  —  yet  aym- 
bola  they  are.  Is  t^rror  in  my  soûl  1  ■ —  my  heart  beats  ngainst 
my  side.  Is  grief  1  —  ttan  pour  iii  my  eyes.  In  her  bomcly 
way,  the  body  triea  to  interpret  ail  the  movements  of  the  bouL 
Shall  it  not,  then,  imitate  and  aymbolize  that  divincst  move- 
ment  of  a  fiuite  apirit,  —  the  yeuming  to  complète  itself  by 
union  1  Is  there  not  a  aei  in  eoida  1  We  liavc  ail  eyes,  cheeks, 
lipa,  —  but  in  a  lovely  woman  are  not  the  eyes  womanly,  — 
yea,  every  fonn,  in  evcry  motion  of  her  whole  frame,  teomaali/  î 
Wcre  there  not  an  idcntity  in  the  subatance,  man  and  woruoD 
might  jota,  but  they  could  never  um/y;  were  there  not 
throughout,  in  body  and  in  seul,  a  corresponding  and  adapted 
différence,  thero  might  be  addition,  but  there  could  be  no  com- 
binatjon.  1  and  1  ^  2  j  but  1  cannot  be  miiltiplied  into  1  : 
1X1^1-  At  beat,  it  would  be  an  idlo  écho,  the  eame 
thing  ueedlesBly  repeated,  as  the  idiot  told  the  clock,  —  one, 
one,  oDO,  one,  &c. 

It  has  just  corne  into  my  head  that  this  scrawl  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  Jean  FauL  I  hâve  not,  however,  as  yet 
loolced  into  the  booka  you  wcre  bo  kind  aa  to  leave  vith  me, 
further  than  to  see  the  titic-pagc.  If  you  do  not  want  them 
for  some  time,  1  should  be  glad  to  keep  them  by  me,  while  I 
read  tho  orignal  works  thetoBelTes.  I  pray  you  procure  them 
for  me  week  by  week,  and  I  will  promise  you  most  carefully  to 
rctiim  them,  you  allowing  me  three  daya  for  two  volumes.  I 
am  very  anxioua  to  bavb  them,  and  shall  fill  one  volume  of  the 
"  Omniana"  with  the  eitracts,  qiioting  your  criticiam  as  my 
introduction  r  only,  instead  of  the  shelves  orateps,  I  mnst  put 
the  ladder  of  a  library,  or  whatevcr  name  thoee  movable 
fitepa  are  callcd  which  one  moeta  with  in  ail  well-fumished 
librarieB. 

I  hâve  been  extremely  unwell,  though  rather  better.  Geoi^ 
Euniet's*  deatli  told  too  abruptly,  and,  in  truth,  ezaggcratèd, 

*  Ceorge  Bumet  wu  averr  mrly  friend  of  Colerîdfte;  he  jolned  with  him, 
SouUipy,  nnil  Lovoll  in  the  scheme  Tut  «mienitinij  to  Americn,  and  thera 
furmiiiK  a  colony,  to  be  called  ft  Pantitocnicy.  the  tnain  principle  oC  which  WM 
■  conunanitj  or  gooda,  lad  where  MMihmù  wu  U>  t>«  praictibed. 
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overset  my  dear,  most  dear,  and  most  excellent  friand  and 
beart*s  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  —  and  her  illness  has  almost  over- 
set  me.  Troubles,  God  knows  !  bave  tbronged  upon  me,  — 
alas!  alas!  ail  my  dearest  fricnda  I  bave  of  late  eitber 
suffered  from^  or  suffered  for,  T  is  a  cruel  sort  of  world  we 
live  in.     God  bleas  you 

Aud  yours,  witb  afifectionate  estecm, 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
Southampton  Buildings. 

P.  S.  I  began  witb  tbe  scrap  of  paper,  meaning  only  to  write 
balf  a  score  Unes,  and  now  I  bave  written  enougb  for  balf  a 
dozen  letters  *  unnecessarily,  wben  to  bave  written  to  balf  a 
dozen  claimants  is  a  moral  (would  itwereapbysical)  nccessity. 
But  moral  obligation  is  to  me  so  very  strong  a  stimulant,  tbat 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  acts  as  a  narcotic.  Tbe  blow  tbat 
sbould  rouse  stu^i»  me. 

[Tbougb  Mr.  Hobinson  was  never  married,  some  of  bis 
friends  occasionally  volimteered  tbeir  advice  to  bim  on  tbe 
Bubject  of  matrimony.  A  letter  containing  sucb  advice  belongs 
to  tbis  ycar,  and  may  be  inserted  bere.  —  Ed.] 

Capel  Lofft  to  h.  g.  R. 

October  8, 1811. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Perbaps  one  man  ougbt  never  to  advise  an- 
otber,  imasked  ;  especially  wben  tbat  otber  is  probably  better 
able  to  advise  bimself.  I  do,  bowever,  advise  you,  if  over  you 
marry,  never  (as  a  man  of  feeling,  and  wbo  loves  literature,  and 
libcrty,  and  science)  to  marry  a  woman  of  wbat  is  called  a 
strong  mind.  Tbe  love  of  dominion  and  tbe  wbirlwind  of 
instability  are,  I  foar,  inséparable  from  a  female  mind  of  tbat 
cbaracter.  AU  women  and  ail  beings  love  power  ;  but  a  woman 
of  a  mQd  and  compliant  mind  seeks  and  maintains  power  by 
correspondent  means.  Tbese  are  not  called  strong  minds.  No 
matter,  if  tbey  are  mild,  and  modest,  and  délicate,  and  sympa- 
tbizing  minds,  sucb  as  tbe  Julie  of  Rousseau,  tbe  Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  tbe  Antigone  of  Sopbocles,  and  tbe  Eve  of  Milton. 
Hence  every  woman  sbould  be  a  lover  of  musio,  —  and  of  fémi- 
nine music  ;  and  particularly  of  tbe  vocal.  And  in  tbat  sbe 
sbould  cultivate  tbe  soft,  tbe  low,  and  tbe  sweet.    "  Her  voice 

*  The  begînninff  of  the  letter  !•  on  a  scrap,  aller  filling  whlch  the  whter 
took  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 
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was  ever  ]ow,  gentle,  and  Btreet  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman," 
Baj-8  that  great  depicter  of  chanicter,  and  particularly  of  wo- 
men,  who  has  so  esquiaitely  inmgined  aud  delineated  Minmda, 
Viola,  Ophelia,  Desdemono,  Cordelia,  Uelena. 
I  am, 

Youn,  &0. 

Capel  Lofft. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1812. 

H.  C.  B.  10  Mrs.  Clabksos. 

66  Hattoh  Gardek,  8d  Januiry,  1813. 

M  Y  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  1  received  your  letter  last  night, 
and  will  wrîto  the  auswer  immediately,  though  I  caimot 
d  it  till  I  havo  seen  your  brother  for  your  addresa.  1  hâve 
a  botter,  much  bettor,  account  to  give  of  ColerLdge's  lectures  tlian 
formerly.  Hîb  lost  three  lectures  hâve,  for  tbc  greatcr  part,  bcen 
ail  that  hia  friends  could  triah,  —  his  admirerB  expcet.  Your 
BÎater  henrd  the  two  last,  and  from  hcr  you  vrill  learn  much 
more  than  I  coiUd  put  into  a  iettor,  had  I  ail  tbe  leiauro  I  now 
waiit,  or  tbe  mcmory  1  aever  bad.  His  disquiHitions  on  th« 
charactcrs  of  Richard  111.,  lago,  Falstaff,  were  full  of  paradox, 
but  vcry  ingénions,  and  in  the  main  tnie.  His  remarks  on 
Richard  11.  and  Hamlet  very  excellent  Last  night  he  con- 
cluded  his  fine  development  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  by  an 
éloquent  statoment  of  the  moral  of  tho  play.  "  Action,"  he 
fiaid,  "  is  the  grcat  end  of  ail  ;  no  intellect,  howerer  grand,  is 
valiiftble,  if  it  draw  us  from  action  and  lead  ua  to  think  and 
tbink  till  the  time  of  action  is  passed  by,  and  we  can  do  noth- 
ing."  Somebody  said  to  me,  "  This  ia  a  satire  on  himsejf."  — 
"  No,"  aaid  1,  "  it  is  an  elegy."  A  great  many  of  his  remarks 
on  Hamlet  were  capable  of  a  like  applicatioa  1  ahould  add 
that  he  means  to  deliver  several  lectures  beyond  the  promised 
uunibcr.  This  will  gain  him  crédit  in  the  City  sensé  of  the 
ivord  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  future  success  in  lecturiug,  I  am 
very  glod  he  is  thus  pnident 

You  see  I  am  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  very  low  point 
of  view  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  able  to  place  myself  on  highcr 
ground,  aod  then  I  l&meut  equally  with  tbe  Wordswortbs  and 
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yourself  that  Biich  n  man  ehoiiM  bo  compelîed  to  liavo  recntirae 
to  a.icli  meaiia  ;  but,  iiiler  ail,  what  is  tlioro  in  tiiis  lumeiitutinn 
more  thirn  a  [larticulur  tiiatanco  of  tlic  j,'Ciieral  (xmipiiLiut  i»f  iill 
ngcs,  thut  higlimiiidi/dneua  sliould  Htoiip  to  vwlgiirity,  tliiit  the 
low  wants  of  man  ehould  dray  dowii  the  clevatod  to  low  pur- 
suits,  aud  tliat  the  noVjlcat  powers  of  intellect  sliowld  not  bc  ac- 
compauied  with  nieancr  but  indiapensablc  capatitiesl" 


Jaiivarff  8th.  —  Called  on  Mrs.  B.,  who  was  in  imich  bettcr 
Bpirifs  thnu  1  expet:t«d  to  find  her.  Siio  spoke  of  lier  fatlier 
■with  mutli  teiideniess  and  love,  but  withoiit  violent  etuotion. 
I  rtfurred  to  my  own  mother,  aud  the  treasure  her  menioiy  is 
ti)  lue.  Thinking  of  her  aud  talkiug  of  lier  are  a  great  di;Ii;,dit, 
aiid  I  Bftid  I  kncw  it  would  be  bo  alao  with  .Mrs.  B.  The  joy  is 
greut  of  hnaiiig  had  an  exuelleut  {nrent.  Tbis  slic  udmitted,  aud 
BCemcd  to  feel,  aa  if  I  had  toached  the  true  key. 

Jauuari/  Olh.  —  Eveniiig  at  Coleridge'a  lecture  on  Johneon's 
"  Préface."  Though  aomotiuies  «bstiirc,  liis  many  palpable  hits 
muât  bave  given  gênerai  Batisfiiction. 

Jaauari/  ISlh.  —  Acccmpauicd  Mrs.  C.  Aikin  to  Coleridge'a 
lecture.  A  continuation  of  rcuiarks  on  Johnson's  "  Préface," 
but  feeble  and  uuinc<iiiing  coni[mrod  with  the  last,  The  ktter 
part  of  the  lecture  very  excellent.  It  waw  ou  "  Lear,"  in  whieh 
ho  vindicated  the  melnncholy  catastrophe,  find  on  "  Othello," 
in  wbich  hc  e.tprcssed  tho  opinion  that  Othello  is  not  a  jealoua 
cbaracter. 

Jawiarn  14'h.  —  Hoard  Hazlitt's  first  lecture  on  the  "  Hia- 
tory  of  English  Philoaophy."  t  He  seems  to  liavo  no  concep- 
tion of  the  dilTorence  between  a  lecture  and  a  Ixtok.  What  ho 
Baid  vaB  seuaible  and  excellent,  but  hc  delifcred  himeclf  in  a 
b>w  monotonous  voice,  with  hts  eyes  fixed  on  Iùb  MS.,  not  on(^ 
daring  to  look  nt  hifl  audience  ;  nnd  he  read  bo  rapidly  that  no 
030  could  posaibly  pvo  to  the  matter  tho  attention  it  roquîrcd.t 

•  CnlPriilpB  ww  Bniily  nnnovecl  at  tho  iiccewitvof  npponlinfîto  tlie  kinilnew 
erriieiMl».  Hercnenlad  to  me  oiipniitntni.of  wliicli  I  rscollect  oii!vt1ie  poiiil: 
"  I  Mi  n*le»ri,  aiul  Tinciod  I  wm  riirnniii'1»!  by  my  rriciiil*.  wlin  iniiiîe  il» 
tnnrvFllmi»  fliie  promiiei.  I  nnuks  siiil  IbunJ  thëso  nromînes  eu  luucli  i  dreaM 
as  \t  llie;  had  nclunlly  becn  ni:ii1e."  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  Tho>e  iMturc*  ircra  dalivcred  nt  tlte  I{u''m11  I^■)l^ut1<1n. 

t  HHititt  hnil  in  vain  Itrivcn  to  bec'ima  a  pnintor.  Me  hnd  nlilnlncd  tha 
pntituiiif^  oT  ClnrkMW,  «ho  naiil  lis  hnd  hcunl  Il;izlit[  va*  more  iiMe  tn  pnliit 
llke  Titinii  Ihan  niiv  livhiji  pniiitcr.  Some  oiie  liml  siiiil  tltiit  bi«  iKirtniit  of 
l.ninb  Ind  n  Tiliam*qne  Htr  nbnut  it.  And  certnlnly  tlii*  l*  tho  onlv  pnintiiia 
by  Hailiit  I«ver>aw  with  pleiiiure.  Ho  mnde  a  pnilnltof  my  brotuer,  wbiek 
he  knew  to  bo  liad,  and  le  wu  dwUoyetL— H.  C.  B. 
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Januarff  IStk.  —  Toft  with  the  Lumbs.  An  evening  at 
carda.  Mozlitt  there,  uiuch  depressed.  He  scemed  disposcd 
to  givo  up  the  locttires  altogether.  The  cause  of  his  ruad- 
iu^  wo  rapidly  was,  that  he  was  told  to  limit  himsclf  to  an 
boiir, nud  i^hat  lie  had  prcpared  would  hâve  taken  three  hours 
if  it  hiid  been  read  ulou'ly. 

Jaiiuary  lôtli.  —  At  Colorîdge'B  lecture.  Hq  reviewed  John- 
Bon'a  "  Préface,"  and  vlndicated  wannly  Milton'e  moral  and 
political  charucter,  but  I  thlnk  with  Icss  tban  his  UBual  abilitv. 
île  cxcited  a  hiiis  once  by  calling  Johnson  a  Jdlow,  for  which 
he  hnppdy  apologized  by  oliBcrving  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  evil  to  bcget  cvil,  and  that  wo  are  tlius  apt  to  fall  into  tha 
fuult  we  cenBurc.  Ho  remarked  on  Milton'a  oiinor  poema,  and 
the  nature  of  blank  verso.  The  latter  haJf  of  the  lecture  was 
very  good. 

Jaituari/  17tk.  —  Dinncr  at  J.  Buck'B.*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duck, 
Coleridge,  the  Gores,  Jatneson,  aud  Adera.t  Coleridge  vaa 
leaa  profouud  than  usunl,  but  exceedingly  ogreeablo.  He  ro- 
Iftted  aiiccdotcs  of  himself.  Once  he  «os  arrested  as  a  spy  at 
Fort  St.  George.  The  Govcnior,  os  Boon  as  ho  saw  him, 
niuttercd,  "Anill-Iookiiigfellow."  AtfireteverjthingthatCole^ 
ridgo  could  say  for  hiuiself  was  ingoniously  pervertcd  and  ap- 
plied  against  him  ;  but  at  length  a  cnrd  he  accidenlally  had  by 
him,  from  a  person  of  quality,  couviuced  the  Uovemor  that  he 
was  a  geutlemaii,  aud  procured  for  him  an  invitation  to  brcak- 
fast  neit  momîug.  Coleridge  then  took  au  opportunity  of 
asking  the  Govenior  whnt  it  was  in  his  appearance  that  in- 
duccd  him  to  say,  "  AnilMookingfeilow."  "  My  dearsir,"  said 
the  Govemor,  sqiieezing  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  ncarly  lost  nay 
sight  in  the  West  Indies,  aud  cannot  see  a  yard  before  me," 
At  Bristol,  Coleridge  delivored  lectures  in  conjunctiott  with 
SoHthey.  A  fellow  who  waa  preseut  hiaacd  him,  and  an  alter- 
cation ensued.  The  mau  sncerod  at  him  for  profeasing  publie 
principlcandasked,  "Why,  if  you  havo  so  much  public  Epiril, 
do  you  take  moiiey  at  the  door  V  —  "  For  a  reaeou,"  nuswered 
Coleridge,  "  which  I  am  sorry  in  the  présent  instance  has  not 
been  quite  Buccessfiil, — to  keep  ont  bîackguardB."  In  rcfcrcnco 
to  tlie  Bchools  of  l^iicaster  aud  Bell,  —  a  délicate  aubjcct  in 
Buch  a  Society,  —  Coleridge  coutcuted  himself  with  urgiug  that 
it  is  iinsafe  to  Icave  religion  untaught  while  ant/ChxH'j  îa  taught. 


t,  p.  19. 

l'coriêcMoT 


le  time  Id  pnrtnenhlp  s*  mnclinnt*.    Mr. 
jiiclurei,  wlifcli  Kn  Itaqusatljr  refgmJ  to 
ta  tlio  ditiiy,  uul  whlah  w«re  evauliudl/  wld  bj  MiGU«a> 
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Rending;  and  writïng  muât  not  be  Bupposed  to  be  in  themselves 
éducation. 

At  ton  went  to  Barron  Field's."  Charles  Lamb  and  Leîgh 
Hunt  tbere.  1  foimd  they  hod  bad  a  discussion  abcut  Cole- 
ridge,  whom  Hunt  bad  epokcn  of  as  a  bad  writer,  while  Lamb 
thought  him  the  first  mati  hc  evcr  knew.  Lamb,  iu  bis  droll 
and  extravagant  way,  abused  every  one  wbo  denied  the  tran- 
scendciit  mérita  of  Coleridge'B  writings, 

Januari/  20lh,  —  A  day  of  Bome  importance,  perhaps,  in  its 
conaeq^uencea.  Sergeant  Eough  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Little- 
dale.t  whuae  pupil  I  becanie  hj  presentiiig  bim  with  the  uaual 
fee  of  100  guineas,  and  bj  entering  at  once  on  my  employment. 

In  the  evening  at  Coleridge's  lecture.  Coucluaion  of  Alilton. 
Not  one  of  tbe  happieat  of  Coleridge's  efforts.  Rogers  was 
there,  and  witb  him  was  Lord  Bjron.  Hc  was  wrnpped  up, 
but  1  rccognized  bis  club  foot,  and,  indeed,  his  counteoanco 
and  gênerai  appearance. 

Januarif  21xt.  —  Hazlitt's  second  lecture.  His  delivory 
vastly  improved,  and  I  bope  be  will  now  get  on.  He  read  at 
Basil  Montagu'a  last  nigbt  balf  bis  firat  lecture.  He  was  to 
read  the  wholc,  but  abruptly  broke  off,  and  could  not  be  per- 
Buaded  to  read  the  remainder.  Lamb  aiid  other  friends  wero 
tbere. 

Februnrg  31sl.  —  In  tbe  evening  at  the  Acadomical  Society, 
Mr.  Sheil  spoko,  who  vaa  blackballed  lately  after  a  violent 
and  pompoua  apeech.  His  présent  speech  was  aenaible  and 
temperate.  Blake,  his  countryman,  watched  over  him  to  keep 
him  ia  order.  He  apoko  aa  if  he  had  been  fed  for  three  weeks 
ou  bread  and  water  in  order  to  be  tamed. 

Rein.X — Ho  was  blackballed  again  on  a  later  occasion- 
Wbat  aloiie  makes  thia  worth  mentioning  is  tbat  he  who  waa 
twice  rejected  by  an  insignificant  society  of  young  men  is  now 
one  of  the  moat  popular  and  admired  apeakera  iu  the  House  of 
Gommons,  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  Lalor  Sheil 

Ftbruary  26th.  —  A  dinnor-party.  Ooleridgc,  Godwin,  ita, 
Ac.  The  Company  rather  too  numerous.  Coleridge  by  no 
meaoa  the  éloquent  man  he  usualiy  is.  It  waa  not  till  ten 
minutes  before  ho  went  away  tbat  he  fell  into  a  declaiming 
mood  ;  "  having,"  as  Godwin  said,  "  got  upon  the  indefinites 
and  the  infinités,"  viz.  the  nature  of  religîous  conviction.     He 

*  Afterwanl^  <i  Judjce  in  New  South  Walei,  ftnd  inbsoqusatl/  at  Gibraltar. 
Some  i>r  Latnb's  tnmt  urnusme  litten  ircrs  writteu  tO  him. 
f   AHerwnrJt.IiulgBoftliB  QuBsn'Ë  Banoh.  ■ 
t  WrilMn  iu  184». 
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contended  that  the  eiternal  évidence  of  ChriBtianity  would  bo 
weuk  but  for  the  internai  évidence  arising  out  of  the  necessity 
of  our  nature,  —  our  maat  of  religion.  Hè  made  use  of  one 
very  happy  allusion.  Speaking  of  the  mingUng  of  subordinate 
evils  wittigreatgood,  he  said,  "  Thouf^  the  serpent  doeu  twine 
himfielf  round  the  staff  of  the  god  of  healing."  * 

H.  C.  K.  TO  Mbs.  CuBKaoH. 

Gbat's  brSjt  3Bth  JiuiiiaT7, 181S. 
You  will  bc  interested  to  hear  how  Coleridge's  leutureq 
closed  :  tbey  eaded  with  éclat.  The  room  was  crowded,  and 
the  lecture  had  seveml  passages  more  than  brilliant,  — .  they 
vere  luminous,  and  the  light  gave  conscioiis  pleaaure  to  every 
person.who  knew  that  he  could  botb  see  the  glory  and  the  ob- 
jecta around  it  at  once,  while  (you  know)  mère  splendor,  like 
the  patent  lampa,  présents  a  flune  that  only  puts  out  the  eyes> 
Coleridge's  expïanation  of  the  character  of  E^tan,  and  bis  vin- 
dication  of  Milton  againet  the  charge  of  folling  below  his 
Buhject,  where  he  introduces  the  Suprême  Being,  and  bis 
illustration  of  the  différence  between  poetio  and  abstract  truth, 
and  of  the  diverntg  in  identUy  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet,  vrcro  eqiialty  wise  and  beautifuL  He  concluded  with  a 
fow  strokes  of  satire  ;  but  I  caunot  forgive  him  for  selectïi^ 
alone  (eicept  an  attack  on  Popc's  "  Homer,"  qualified  by  in- 
sincere  eulogy)  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Sho  isalivingwritor,  a  woman, 
and  a  person  wbo,  bowever  discordant  with  himself  in  charac- 
ter and  taste,  hoa  still  always  shown  him  civilities  and  atten- 
tions.     It  wafl  surely  ungeneroua.  .... 

Februarjf  S7ti.  — Coleridge's  concluding  lecture.  A  dinner 
at  John  Tbelwall's.  The  American  poet  Nortbmore  there  ; 
alao  the  Rev.  W.  Prend  ;  t  George  Dyer,  §  whoso  geuUe  man- 

•  Godwin  and  Roash  mot  at  thii  party  for  the  flr>t  time.  Tho  verr  naxt 
dnv  Godvin  calleil  on  me  lo  taj  how  much  he  liked  Ron^h,  additif;:  "  Bv  the 
h/,  rto  you  thinlt  hs  would  lend  raeiSO  junt  now,  m  I  am  in  want  of  h'IÎUIo 
moiiey  ?  "  He  had  not  lell  me  an  hour  Mrore  lioueh  came  wïth  A  llko  ques- 
lioii.  Ha  waal«1  a  bill  diseounted,  and  aiked  irhcthor  I  thou^ht  Uodwin 
would  ilo  it  for  him,  The  habit  of  both  btu  un  woll  known  Ihat  «ome  penoni 
were  nfraid  to  inTÎte  them,  lest  It  ahoold  lend  to  an  application  for  a  loau  from 
«oma  friend  who  chanced  lo  be  présent.  —  F.  C.  K. 

t  Mr.  Littloilale'a  chamber»  were  in  Graj'n  Inn. 

1  T)ie  ornlncnt  matheinaliciaTi,  and  former  Faltcw  and  Tutor  oT  Jeuus  Col- 
lège, Cambridge.  For  a  pamphlet  piiblished  bv  him  in  17B3,  niid  contnininE 
expressions  of  distike  to  the  doctrines  and  'discipline  nf  the  Ratiiblished 
Church,  he  wbji,  stler  r  trial  of  eight  dayi  bv  Uio  Fuiversity  authoritic»,  «en- 
tenced  to  tenûimaal  thmi  the  UnitA^lty-    Bit  ftUoioMp  ha  letaioed  lill  hîi 

{  See  anlt,  pp.  80,  «0.    ' 
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ners  were  a  contrast  to  the  slovenlincss  of  his  dress  ;  North- 
cote  the  paiuter  ;  and  a  very  iutercsting  man  named  Nicholson, 
who  lias  raised  himself  ont  of  the  lowest  condition,  though  net 
eut  of  poverty,  by  literary  and  scientific  labors.  What  he  bas 
writtcn  (not  printed)  would  fill  three  hundred  moderate-sized 
vohimes.  For  an  introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy  he  re- 
ceived  £  150.  Hc  bas  the  air  of  a  robust  man,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind. 

March  lOth,  —  Mrs.  Collier  and  I  went  to  Covent  Garden 
Théâtre.  "  Julius  Cœsar."  We  were  forced  to  stand  ail  the 
time.  Young  as  Cassius  surpassed  Kemble  as  Bnitus.  Indced 
the  whole  performance  of  the  latter  was  cold,  stifF,  and  pedan- 
tic  In  the  quarrel  scène  only,  his  fine  figure  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  Young.  He  was  once  warmly  applauded  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  Young  seemed  to  be  the  favorite,  and  where  he 
instigated  Brutus  to  concur  in  the  plot,  he  drew  down  peals 
of  applause.  The  two  ©rations  from  the  rostrum  produced 
no  eflect  whatever.  The  architectural  scenery  was  veiy 
grand. 

March  15th.  —  A  pleasant  walk  to  Hampstead,  Had  much 
conversation  with  Hamond.  Some  y  cars  ago  he  called  on 
Jeremy  Bentham  without  any  introduction,  merely  to  obtain 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  man.  Bentham  at  first  dcclined 
to  receive  him,  but  on  seeing  Hamond's  card  altered  his  mind, 
and  an  intimacy  arose.  Bentham  himself,  when  a  young  man, 
was  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Helvetius,  that  he  actually 
thought  of  ofFering  himself  as  a  servant  to  him.  "  You,"  said 
he  to  Hamond,  in  référence  to  his  désire,  "  took  a  botter  way.'* 
When  Hamond  told  me  this,  I  did  not  confess  that,  sixtcen 
years  ago,  the  idea  of  doing  a  similar  thing  floaled  before  my 
own  mind  ;  but  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  same  extrava- 
gancy  of  sentiment  had  afibcted  so  superior  a  man  as  Ben- 
tham. 

March  16th.  —  Flaxman's  lecture.  Tho  short  characteristica 
of  the  most  famous  pièces  of  sculpture  of  antiquity  very  inter- 
esting.  There  was  not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  preceding  lec- 
tures I  hâve  heard  from  him,  great  power  of  discrimination,  or 
much  of  what  in  a  lower  senso  is  called  understanding,  though 
Flaxman's  beautiful  sensé  and  refined  taste  are  far  superior  to 
any  understanding  the  mère  critic  can  possess.  The  artist 
needs  a  différent  and  higher  quality,  —  Kunstsinn  (feeling  for 
art),  and  that  Flaxman  possesses  in  a  greater  degrce  than  any 
other  man  I  know.    Betumed  to  CHarlea  Lamb,  with  whom 
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were  IlarroirFîeld,  Lcigh  Hunt,  and  Bamea.*  Tha  latt«r,  with 
a  somevrïmt /fût  uppcamiice,  liiia  a  good  countciiaucc,  and  is  a 
nmii  who,  T  darc  saj,  will  makc  hia  way  in  the  «orld.  He  hos 
talents  and  octivity,  and  iaducements  to  activity.  He  has  ob- 
tained  high  honurs  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for  a 
fcllufcship.  He  reporta  for  Waltcr.  Charles  Lamb  was  at  his 
bcst,  —  very  good-humored,  but  at  the  aame  time  Bolid-  I 
uevcr  heard  him  talk  to  greater  advantage.  He  wrote  last 
week  in  the  Examiner  Bome  capital  linea,  "  The  TriumpU  of 
the  Whale,"  t  ""d  thia  occosioncd  tUe  conversation  to  toke 
more  of  a  poiitical  tum  thnn  Ib  usual  with  Lamb,  Leigh 
Hunt  is  an  eiithusiast,  very  well  intentioned,  and  I  believo 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Ho  said,  pleasantly  enough  :  "  No  ouo 
can  occtiae  me  of  not  writing  a  HbeL  Ëverything  ia  a  libcl,  as 
tho  law  ia  now  declarcd,  and  our  secnrity  lies  only  in  tlieir 
shamc."  He  talked  on  tha  théâtre,  and  ahowed  on  auch  points 
grcat  Huporiority  ovcr  the  othcrs, 

March  IStli.  —  Eveuing  at  l'orden's,  the  Society  of  the  Attio 
ChcBt.  Thix  is  a  amall  siM:icty,  the  mcmhers  of  wbich  seud 
vcrees,  which  are  put  into  a  boi,  and  afford  on  evening's 
amusement  at  certain  intcrvals.  The  box  wob  actually  made  at 
Athens.  Some  verses,  I  suspect  by  Miaa  Flaxmau,  on  music, 
pleasted  mo  bost.  The  Company  waa  numeroua,  —  the  Kogets.t 
Phillipa  â  the  painter,  and  hia  wife.     Old  General  Frankhn, 

•Font  long  time  (HJilar  nf  tho  Tixta. 

t  H.  C.  K.  »nvH  tliat  in  iSnlignani  thta  poem  vna  iDCOTTectly  lucribed  io 
Lord  Ityron.    Aïew  liuea  vill  serve  la  a  apeclmen  of  Ihe  klud  of  wit  it  con- 


.  .  .  .  "  NoTt  declnro, 
Mu»,  who  hi»  compnnioi 


™ry  flsh  of  genen 


I  bohiad. 


For  hia  solice  and  ralisf, 

FlBl-fl.sli  KTo  his  courtiers  chief. 
Lost  and  loweat  In  bie  train, 
Ink-flah,  lib«T1ere  oT  the  main, 
Tlioir  blocli  V(!iiom,  nhed  in  spite; 
Snch  □□  eiLrth  Oie  Utmgi  Omt  ariU. 
In  his  Btoninch,  aoniB  do  anv. 


To  havB  «wnilowed  Ihat  o]<\  pronhet, 
Three  d»ï*  thoro  lie  M  not  hriTo  dwcUod, 
D_. i-j  j^ijgjj  expelled." 


n  (lie  nuthor  nf  "  Animal  nnd  Vcgctalilo  Physiology,"  one  of 
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Bon  of  the  celehrated  Benjamin,  waa  of  the  party.  He  is 
eighty-four  years  of  âge,  lias  a  court ier-like  mien,  and  mnst 
hâve  been  a  very  fine  man.  He  is  now  vcry  animated  and  in- 
teresting,  but  doea  not  at  ail  answcr  to  the  idea  one  would 
naturally  fomi  of  the  son  of  the  great  Franklin. 

Bcvi,*  —  At  thèse  meetings  Ellen  Porden  was  generally  tho 
rcader,  and  she  was  herself  a  writer  of  poctry.  She  even  ven- 
tured  to  write  an  epic  poem,  called  **  Kichard  the  Second." 
When  she  presented  a  copy  to  Flaxman,  who  loved  her  for  her 
amiable  qualities  (and  more  than  amiable,  for  she  was  a  good 
domcstic  charactcr,  an  excellent  sister  and  daughter),  he 
thanked  her  and  said  :  "  Why,  Ellen,  my  love,  y  ou  Ve  written 
a  poem  longer  than  Homer.**  She  marri ed  Captain,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  marriage  took  place  with  an  express 
consent  on  her  part  to  his  making  a  second  voyage  of  discov- 
cry  towards  the  North  Pôle,  if  the  govemment  should  give  ita 
permission.  Before  he  went  a  daughter  was  bom  ;  but  her 
own  health  had  beconie  so  bad  that  her  life  was  dcsjxiired  of. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  friends  invited  to  the  last  dinner  at  his 
bouse  before  his  departure.  Flaxman  was  of  the  party,  and 
deeply  depressed  in  spirits.  Captiiin  F.  took  an  opportunity 
m  the  course  of  the  cvening  to  say  to  me  :  "  My  wife  will  be 
left  alone  with  the  infant.  You  will  do  me  a  great  favor,  if 
y  ou  will  caU  on  her  as  often  as  your  engagements  permit."  T 
promised.  In  a  few  days  I  went  to  the  Quartcr  Sessions,  and 
before  I  retiuned  Mrs.  Franklin  was  dead. 

March  23(L  —  With  Lawrence,  who  showed  me  a  piinting 
of  Kemble  as  Cato,  in  the  last  scène,  about  to  inflict  on  him- 
self  the  nobile  letum,  It  is  a  very  strong  likeness,  as  well  as  a 
very  beautifiil  picture.t 

March  26fk  —  Dined  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  at  one 
of  their  litcrary  parties.  Thèse  parties  were  famous  in  their 
day.  Longman  himself  is  a  quiet  gentlemanly  man.  There 
were  présent  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,}  a  very  good-humored,  agree- 
able  companion,  who  would  in  no  respect  disgrâce  a  mitre  ; 
"  Russia  "  Tooke,  as  he  was  called  ;  Sharon  Tumcr,§  a  chatty 
man,  and  pleasant  in  his  talk  :  Abemethy,  who  did  not  say  a 
Word  ;  and  Dr.  Holland,  ||  the  Iceland  travcller.     The  only  one 

*  Written  in  1849. 

t  This  picture  waa  exhihited  the  sarae  year  at  Somerset  Hoase,  Ko.  57  of 
tho  Royal  Academy  Catalogue. 

I  Hi'fl  brothcr  wàs  a  partner  in  Longman*8  hoase. 
§  Tiic  historian. 

II  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  Coart  Physician. 
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vho  said  anythîngworth  reportingwas  Dr.  Reea,  the  well-known 
Ariuii,  "  Encyclupicdic  Rees."  He  related  that  when,  in  1 TU8, 
Beaufoy  nioiie  his  bmoua  attenipt  to  obtain  tbe  rcpeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Aut,  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Lord 
Chaiiccllor  Thurlow  to  obtain  his  Bupjmrt.  The  deputies  were 
Drs.  KippiB,  Palmer  (of  Hackney),  and  Reea.  Tbe  Chancellor 
heard  them  very  civilly,  and  then  aaid  :  "Gentlemen,  l 'm 
against  jou,  by  G — .  I  am  for  the  EatablUbed  Church, 
d-rome  I  Not  tfaat  I  hav»  aay  more  regard  for  the  £atab- 
liahed  Ohuruh  than  for  aoy  other  church,  but  because  tt  ù  es- 

tftbhahed.    And  if  you  con  get  your  d d  reiÎKion  establLshed, 

I  "U  be  for  that  too  !  "     lieea  told  this  atory  with  grent  glee. 

April  ISlL  —  A  call  on  the  Aikins.  The  whole  family  full 
of  their  praisee  of  Charles  I«mb.  The  Doctor  termed  him  a 
brilliant  writcr.  The  union  of  bo  much  éloquence  with  BO 
much  wit  showa  great  powera  of  mind.  HÎBa  Aikin  waa  not 
less  warm  in  her  praiae.  She  asked  why  he  did  not  writ« 
more.  I  mcntioned,  as  one  cauEe,  the  Imd  choractcr  giveo 
hira  by  the  rcviewera.  She  ezcloimed  against  the  rcviewere. 
I  then  spoke  of  the  Annual  Revina  (Arthur  Aikin,  the  editor, 
vaa  présent),  as  having  hurt  him  much  by  ita  notice  of  "  John 
WoodviL"  •  She  exclaimed,  "  O  that  Tommy  ;  that  such  a  fel- 
low  should  criticise  such  a  man  as  Lamb."  I  then  montioned 
that  some  pcrsons  hnd  attributed  the  article  to  Mra.  Barbauld. 
I  waa  imprestted  with  tbe  aincerity  and  Ulterality  of  tbe  Aikina, 
in  acknowledging  a  mcrit  so  imlike  tbcir  own.  Thcy  evinced  a 
univeraality  of  taate  wLich  I  had  not  supposed  them  to  poesesa. 

April  ISth.  —  Met  a  Mr.  Anderaon,  a  north-coimtiy  divine, 
a  hard-faeadcd,  ehrewd  man,  of  blunt  mannera,  who  ought  to 
bave  l)een  chaplain  to  the  Farliamentory  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wara  in  the  time  of  Charlea  I.  He  la 
a  laiidator  temporù  prœtentù,  rather  than  acti.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  old  Jamcaon'a  advcrtiaernent,  tbat  peraona  takiug 
apartments  in  Mb  houae  "  might  be  accommodated  with  iâmily 

April  êOth.  —  Colled  on  the  Godwin8.t  They  very  much 
admire  Miaa  Flaiman'a  designs  for  "  Bobin  Goodfellow  "  ;  but 
do  not  tbiuk  they  would  soll.  Parents  are  now  bo  set  against 
olI  atories  of  ghosts,  that  filty  copies  of  such  designs  would 

not  bo  Bold  in  a  ycar. 

•  Umli'8  Works,  1Ï66,  Vol.  TV.  p.  298. 

t  Gmliriii  wn!  nttliis  lime  lareely  engiifîcd  In  pubUthinp  book»  forcbiWren. 
Hfl  piibn»hcd  Ijunb's  "Talu  Itùm  Sbaliespeire,"  uid  lllu  Lamb'i  "Un. 
Loiceiter'i  Scbool." 
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Ajvril  21  st.  —  Accompanied  Cargill  ♦  to  Covont  Garden 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  Mrs.  Bcverlej.  Her  voico  api>eared  to  hav< 
lost  its  brilliancy  (liko  a  beaiitiful  face  tbroiigh  a  vcil)  ;  ii 
other  respects,  however,  her  actiiig  is  as  good  as  ever.  Hc: 
"  0  that  my  eyes  were  basilisks  !  "  was  her  great  moment  ii 
the  play.  Her  smile  was  enchantingly  beautiful  ;  and  he 
transitions  of  coimtenanco  had  ail  the  ease  and  frecdom  oi 
yoTith.  If  sho  persist  in  not  playing  Mrs.  Beverley  again 
that  character  will,  I  ara  confident,  never  be  played  witl 
aTiything  like  eqnal  attractions.  And  without  some  gréa 
attraction  in  the  performers,  sueh  a  play  oiight  not  to  be  rcp 
resented.  It  is  a  dull  sermon  ;  the  intcrest  kept  np  by  eom 
monplace  incidents,  and  persons  who  are  absohitely  no  char 
acters  at  ail.  Young  did  not  look  the  part  of  Beverley  wcll 
As  Amyot  says,  he  is  a  bnd  waistcoat-and-brceches  actor. 

April  27th.  —  At  Hazlitt's  last  lecture.  Very  well  deliv 
crcd,  and  fiill  of  shrewd  observation.  At  the  close,  he  rc 
marked  on  the  utility  of  metaphysics.  He  quotcd  and  half 
assented  to  Iliime's  sceptical  remark,  that  perhaps  they  ar< 
not  worth  the  stiidy,  but  that  there  are  persoTis  who  can  fine 
no  bctter  mode  of  amusing  themselves.  He  then  related  at 
Indian  legend  of  a  Brahmin,  who  was  so  devotcd  to  abstraci 
méditation,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  he  quito  forgoi 
his  moral  duties,  and  neglected  ablution.  For  this  he  w-as 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  humanity,  and  transformed  int< 
a  monkey.  But,  even  when  a  monkey,  he  retained  his  origi 
nal  propensities,  for  he.  kept  apart  from  other  monkeys,  auc 
had  no  other  dclight  than  that  of  eating  cocoanuts  and  study 
ing  metaphysics.  "  I,  too,"  said  Hiizlitt,  **  should  be  verj 
well  contented  to  pass  my  life  like  this  monkey,  did  I  bui 
know  how  to  provido  myself  with  a  substitute  for  cocoanutau' 

^fay  3d.  —  Left  a  card  at  Sir  George  Beaumont's  for  Worda 
worth.  On  my  retum  a  call  on  Coleridge.  He  said  that  from 
Fichte  and  Schelling  he  has  not  gained  any  one  great  idea 
To  Kant  his  obligations  are  infinité,  not  so  much  from  whal 
Kant  has  taught  him  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  as  from  the 
discipline  gained  in  studying  the  great  Gennan  philosopher 
Coleridge  is  indignant  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  post 
Kantianers  affect  to  hold  their  master. 

Rent.^  —  May  5th. — This  day  I  saw  at  the  exhibition  t 

*  A  native  of  Jamnîca,  ami  a  pnpîl  of  Thelwall.    He  stndîed  the  law  undei 
Sergennt  Rou^h,  bv  H.  C.  R.*s  aavicc,  but  afterwardB  became  a  clorg\'mau. 
t  Written  in  184». 
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picture  hy  Tumor,  tho  imprcHsion  of  which  etill  remaina.  It 
sGcmu<I  to  mo  tho  moet  morvellouB  land^vape  I  had  ever  seen, 
' —  Hauiiibal  croBBing  tlie  Alpe  in  a  etorm.  I  jjaa  aevcr  forget 
it.» 

Maff  6th.  —  E.  BayB  Johnaon,  the  bookseller,  made  at  least 
£10,000  liy  Cowper'B  poeniB.  The  circumstauces  ahow  the 
liazard  of  bookecUing  speculatiotiB.  Cowper'B  first  volume  of 
pooms  was  publishcd  by  Johnson,  aad  fcll  dcad  trom  the  press. 
Aiithor  and  publisher  were  to  iucur  equal  Iobs.  Cowper  begged 
Johnsoa  to  forgive  him  his  dubt,  and  this  vas  done.  In  retum, 
Cowper  sent  Johnaon  hia  "  Taak,"  aaj'ing  :  "  You  behaved  geue- 
rousiy  to  me  on  a  former  oecasion  ;  if  you  think  it  safe  to  pub- 
liah  thie  ncw  work,  î  maka  you  a  présent  of  it"  JohnsoD  pub- 
liahcd  it.  It  became  popuîar.  The  former  volume  waa  then 
Bold  with  it.  Wbea  Cowper'B  frienda  propoaed  hia  tranalating 
"  Homcr,"  Johnson  said  :  "  I  owe  Cowper  much  for  his  laat  book, 
and  will  therefore  assist  in  the  publication  of  '  Homer  '  without 
any  compenaation.  Tho  work  ahall  be  publiahcd  by  aubacrip- 
tion.  I  will  tako  ail  tho  trouble  and  riak,  and  Cowper  ahcâl 
hâve  ail  the  profit."  Johnaon  aoon  had  occasion  to  iiûform  the 
poet  that  a  thousand  pounde  wero  at  his  disposai. 

J/ay  8th.  —  A  vieit  from  Wordsworth,  who  atayed  with  me 
from  between  twelve  and  one  tiU  past  three.  I  then  walked 
with  him  to  Newman  Street.  Hia  conversation  waa  long  and 
intcreeting.  He  spoke  of  his  own  poema  with  the  just  fecling 
of  confidence  which  a  sensé  of  hia  owu  excellence  gives  him. 
He  is  now  coavinced  that  he  never  con  dérive  émolument  from 
thom  ;  but,  being  independent,  he  willingly  givea  up  ail  idea  of 
doing  ao.  He  ia  perauadcd  that  if  men  are  to  become  better  and 
wiaer,  the  poems  will  sooner  or  later  make  their  way.  But  if 
we  are  to  perish,  and  aociety  ia  not  to  advance  in  civilizatioD, 
"  it  woidd  be,"  eaid  ho,  "  wretched  aelfialmeaa  to  déplore  tho 
want  of  any  peraonal  réputation."  The  approbation  he  bas 
met  with  from  some  superior  persona  compenaatea  for  the  loes 
of  popularity,  though  no  man  haa  completely  underatood  him, 
not  exccpting  Coleridge,  who  is  not  happy  enough  to  enter  into 
his  fccliuga.  "  I  am  myself,"  said  Wordsworth,  "  one  of  the 
hnppieet  of  men  ;  and  no  man  who  does  not  portake  of  that 
happineas,  who  livoa  a  life  of  constant  buatle,  and  whoae  fcli- 
city  depetida  on  the  opiniona  of  othera,  can  poaaibly  comprehend 


nibalûoillûa  Anny  crouiugUie  Alps.  — J.  U.  W.  Tviuuk,B.  A." 
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the  best  of  my  poems."  I  urged  an  excuse  for  those  who  can 
really  enjoy  the  lutter  pièces,  and  who  yet  are  ofFended  by  a 
language  they  havc  by  early  instruction  been  taught  to  con- 
sider  unpœtical  ;  and  Wordsworth  seemed  to  tolerate  this 
class,  and  to  allow  that  his  admirers  should  undergo  a  sort  of 
éducation  to  his  works. 

May  lltk.  —  Called  at  Coleridge's,  where  I  found  the  Lambs. 
I  had  just  heard  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  which  had 
taken  place  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  The  news  shocked 
Coleridge  exceedingly,  and  he  was  at  once  ready  to  connect 
the  murder  with  polit  ical  fanaticism,  Burdett's  speech  es,  <fec. 
Charles  Lamb  was  apparently  affected,  but  could  not  help 
mingling  humor  with  his  real  concem  at  the  event.* 

Spent  the  evening  at  Miss  Benger  s.t  Miss  Jane  Porter  { 
there.  Her  stately  figure  and  graceful  manners  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.  Few  ladies  hâve  been  so  gifled  wntli  personal 
attractions,  and  at  the  same  time  been  so  respectable  as  authors. 

May  ISik,  —  Wordsworth  accompanied  me  to  Charles  Ai- 
kin's.  §  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  Aikins,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Mont- 
gomery  the  poet,  Roscoe,  ||  son  of  the  Liverpool  Roscoe,  &c. 
The  most  agreeable  circumstance  of  the  evening  was  the  born- 
age involuntarily  paid  to  the  poet.  Ever}  body  was  anxious  to 
get  near  him.  One  lady  was  ludicrously  fidgety  till  she  was 
within  hearing.  A  political  dispute  rather  disturbed  us  for  a 
time.  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  late  assassination,  and  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  speech  ten  days  ago,  said  that  probably 
the  murderer  heard  that  speech,  and  that  this,  operating  on 
bis  mind  in  its  diaeased  and  inflamed  state,  miglU  he  the  de- 
termining  motive  to  his  act.  This  was  taken  up  as  a  reflection 
on  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  resented  warmly  by  young  Roscoe, 
who  maintained  that  the  speech  was  a  constitutional  one,  aud 

*  Aboat  this  time  there  was  an  attack  on  Charle»  Lnmb  in  the  Quaritrly  "Rt- 
n'fw,  in  an  article  on  Weber*8  édition  of  "  Ford's  Works."  Lamb  was  caHed  a 
"  poor  maniac"  It  was  this  attack  which  occasioned  and  justified  Lnmb*8 
sonnet.  "St  Crispin  to  Mr.  Giflbrd,"  a  happyjVii  (ttspriL  That  Charles 
Lamb  nad,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  been  in  confinement  was  not  known  to  me 
till  the  récent  disclosure  in  Talfourd's  "  Final  Mémorial»."  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  Miss  Benger  obtained  considérable  literary  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  histor- 
ical  biographies.  She  was  much  esteemed  in  thecircleof  friends  to  which  she 
was  introduced  on  first  coming  to  London.  Among  those  friends  were  Mrs. 
Barbanld,  Miss  Aikin,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Uamilton,  Dr. 
Aikin,  and  I>r.  Gregory. 

I  The  authoress  of  *^  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  and  other  popular  novels. 

$  Mr.  Charles  Aikin  was  then  in  practice  as  a  médical  man  in  Broad  Street. 
Citv.  ^ 

II  Probably  William  Stanley  Roscoe. 
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oskcd  what  the  Btarviag  were  to  do  1  "  Not  murdor  people," 
Biiid  Wordeworth,  "  unless  they  uicau  to  oat  their  hearts."  " 

May  îôih.  —  A  call  on  Flaxman  m  the  evening.  He  spoke 
of  Tumer'a  landscape  with  great  admiration,  as  the  best  paint- 
ing  in  the  Eihibition.  He  praiaed  parts  of  Hiltoa'a  "  Ûhrist 
Healing  the  Blind,"  especially  the  hands  of  the  principal  fig- 
ures, aud  the  coutrasted  expreesion  of  tbo  one  ezpecting  the 
opération  of  the  miracle,  and  the  one  on  whom  it  haa  alrêady 
taken  place.  Misa  Flaxman  pointed  ont  AUingham'a  "  Grief 
ttnd  Pity,"  and  a  landscape,  "  Sadae  Seeking  the  Watera  of 
Oblivion." 

Hfag  19th.  —  Went  to  Covent  Garden  Théâtre.  Mrs.  Siddons 
playcd  Quecn  Catherine  to  perfection,  and  Kerable  as  Wolsey, 
iti  the  scène  of  hia  diagrace,  was  grcatly  applauded.  I  thiiik  I 
Qcver  Baw  Mrs.  Sidduna'a  pantomime  in  higher  excellence.  The 
dying  scène  was  reprcaented  with  auch  tnithfuliieas,  aa  almoat 
to  go  beyond  the  boiinds  of  beautiful  imitation,  vîz.  by  shifting 
hcr  pillow  with  the  rcatlcsaoesa  of  a  peraon  In  pain,  and  the  eus- 
pcuded  breath  in  moviug,  which  uaually  denotea  suffering.  It 
was,  however,  a  moat  delightful  performance. 

lu  au  eorlier  part  of  the  day  heard  part  of  Coleridge'a  firet 
lecture  in  Willia'a  Rooms.f  As  I  waa  preacnt  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  could  not  enter  much  into  hts  aubject. 
I  perceived  tliat  he  was  in  a  digrcaaing  mood.  He  Bpoke  of 
religion,  the  apîrit  of  chivalry,  the  Gothio  révérence  for  the 
feinale  sex,  and  a  classification  of  poetry  iuto  the  ancient  and 
tbo  roniantic. 

jViy  B3iL  —  Coloridgc'a  aocond  lecture.  A  beautiful  disser- 
tation on  the  Greck  drama.  Hia  analyais  of  the  trilogy  of 
j'Eachylus,  the  "  Agamemnon,"  ic.  waa  intereatii^  ;  and  hia 
account  of  the  "  Prometheua,"  and  hia  remarka  on  the  "  Att- 
tigoiic,"  were  more  connected  than  when  I  heard  him  apeak  on 
the  aame  aubjccts  on  a  former  occasion. 

May  24th.  —  A  very  intereating  day.  At  half  past  ten 
joined  Wordsworth  in  Oxford  Rmid  ;  we  then  got  into  the 
fietda,  and  walked  to  Hompstcod.  I  read  to  him  a  numbor  of 
litukc's  poema,  with  aome  of  which  he  waa  pleaacd.    He  rcgard- 

•  In  n  note  to  Mr.  Bobinwn,  dntwl  twn  dur*  nttvr  tlii<  Tlult  Worduworth 
"I  liavo  ticv^r  IweiiKell  •iiico  I  met  youreilv  politicinnsi  yn  I  «m  con- 
flfclRenf  fo  plenflne  a  peraon  ta  Mn.  Charles 


teùt  lo  pnv  Ilii»  pries  for  the  knowlfdRenf 
Aikin,  bclnn  (|ufre  un  enlhii-iHtt  whsii  I  fi 


L  riDino  DD  Sbak»pMra,  with  lutroductory  mattar  on  pooti;,  the  dnma, 
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ed  Blake  as  having  in  him  the  éléments  of  poetiy  much  more 
than  cither  Byron  or  Scott.  We  met  Miss  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  accompamcd  her  home.  She  is  small  in  figure,  and  her  gait 
is  mean  and  shuffliug,  but  her  manners  are  thosc  of  a  well-bred 
woman.  She  has  none  of  the  unpleasant  airs  too  common  to 
literary  ladies.  Her  conversation  is  sensible.  She  possesses 
apparently  considérable  information,  is  prompt  without  being 
forward,  and  has  a  fixed  judgment  of  her  own,  without  any 
disposition  to  force  it  on  othcrs.  Wordsworth  said  of  her  with 
warmth  :  "  If  I  had  to  présent  any  ono  to  a  foreigner  as  a  model 
of  an  English  gentlewoman,  it  would  bo  Joanna  Baillic." 

May  26th.  —  Walked  to  the  Old  Biiiley  to  see  D.  I.  Eaton 
in  the  pillory.*  As  I  expected,  his  punishment  of  shame  was 
his  glory.  The  mob  was  not  numerous,  but  dccidedly  friendly 
to  him.  His  having  published  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason  '*  was 
not  an  intelligible  offence  to  them.  I  heard  such  exclama- 
tions as  the  following  :  "  Pillory  a  man  for  publishing  a  bock, 
—  shame  !"  —  "I  wish  old  Sir  Wicarj'  w^as  there,  my  pockets 
should  not  be  empty."  —  "  Religions  liberty  !  "  —  "  Liberty  of 
conscience  !  "  Somo  avowed  their  willingness  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  for  a  dollar.  "This  a  pimishment  î  this  is  no  dis- 
grâce !  "  As  his  position  changed,  and  frcsh  partisans  were 
blessed  by  a  sight  of  his  round,  grinning  face,  shouts  of  "  Bra- 
vo !  "  arosc  from  a  new  quarter.  His  trial  was  sold  on  the 
spot.  The  whole  affair  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  folly  of 
the  Ministers,  who  ought  to  hâve  known  that  such  an  exhibi- 
tion would  be  a  triumph  to  the  cause  they  meant  to  render 
infamous. 

Heard  Coleridge's  third  lectiu-e.  It  was  wholly  on  the 
Greek  drama,  though  he  had  promised  that  he  would  to-day 
proceed  to  tho  modem  drama.  The  lecture  itself  excellent 
and  very  German. 

May  27 th.  —  Went  to  Miss  Benger*s  in  the  evening,  where 
I  found  a  large  party.  Had  some  conversation  w^ith  Miss  Por- 
ter. She  won  upon  me  greatly.  I  was  introduced  to  a  char- 
a^ter,  —  Miss  Wesley,  a  nièce  of  the  celebrated  John,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Wesley.  She  is  said  to  bo  a  devout  and 
most  actively  benevolent  woman.  Eccentric  in  her  habits,  but 
most  estimable  in  ail  the  great  points  of  character.     A  very 

*  Daniel  Isnac  Eaton,  the  Dublishcrof  free  theologicnî  works  (Paine's  "  Ajçe 
of  Reiison,"  "  Ecce  Homo,"  «c).  He  underwent  not  less  than  eielit  prosecu- 
tions  by  goyernment  for  his  publications.  For  publishing  the  thJrd  part  of 
the  **  Aeo  of  Roason"  he  snflTered  eighteon  months'  imprîsonment.  He  died  in 
1814.  (D.  I.  Eaton  is  not  to  be  confoundod  with  David  Eaton,  a  bookj»eller, 
and  the  ûiend  of  TheophUos  Lindsey.) 
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livcly  little  body,  with  a  round  short  peraon,  in  ci  constant 
fidget  of  good-uaturo  and  harmksu  vonity.  Sho  has  written 
novols,  which  do  not  sell  ;  and  is  reported  to  h&ve  said,  when 
she  wBS  introduced  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  We  Bisters  of  the 
qiiill  ouglit  to  know  cach  other."  She  said  she  had  fiieuda  of 
ail  Bects  in  religion,  and  was  glad  slie  hod,  as  ahe  could  not 
poBsibly  become  uncbaritable.  Sho  bod  becn  in  Italj,  and 
loved  the  Italians  for  their  warmth  in  friendship.  Somc  onfi 
reniarked,  "  They  are  equally  varm  in  their  enmities."  She 
replied,  "  Of  course  they  are."  When  I  Baid  I  loved  tbo  peo- 
plc  of  every  country  I  had  been  in,  she  said,  in  a  toue  which 
exprcBsed  niuch  more  tban  the  words,  "  Uow  glad  I  am  to 
hear  you  say  so  !  " 

May  29lL  —  Colcridge's  fourth  lecture.     It  was  on  the  nflr- 
ture   of  comedy,  —  about   Ariatophanes,   &&     The  mode  of 
treatit^  the  subject  very  Gennan,  and  of  course  much  too  ab- 
stract  for  hÎH  audience,  which  was  thin.     Scarcely  any  ladies 
thcre.     With  siich  powers  of  original  thought  and  real  geiiiuB, 
both  phtlosophicai  and  poctical,  as  few  mon  in  any  âge  bave 
possessed,  Colcridge  wants  certain  minor  qualitics,  whicb  vould 
greatly  add  to  his  efficiency  and  influence  with  the  public 
Spent  the  evening  at  Morgan's.     Both  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth  thcre.     Coleridge  very  metaphysical.     He  adhères  to  [ 
Eant,  notwithstanding  ail  Schelling  bas  written,  and  maintains      | 
that  irom  the  latter  he  bas  gnincd  no  new  ideas.     Ail  Schet-  \  ^ 
Itng  bas  said,  Coleridge  haa  eitber  thought  hiniself,  or  found   | 
in  Jnc«b  Boehme.*     Wordsworth  talked  very  finoly  on  poetry. 
He  praised  Burna  for  his  introduction  to  "Tam  O'Shanter," 
Biima  had  given  an  apology  for  drunkenneBS,  by  bringing  to- 
getiicr  ail  the  circumstancea  which  can  serre  to  render  excusa- 
ble what  is  in  itsetf  diagusting  ;  tbus  intereatiug  otir  feelings, 
and  making  us  toleraut  of  what  would  otherwise  be  not  en- 
durable. 

Wordsworth  praieed  aiso  the  concluraon  of  "  Death  and  Dr. 
Honibook."  He  compared  this  with  the  abrupt  prévention  of 
the  cxpected  battle  between  Satan  and  the  archongcl  in  "  Pani' 
dise  LoBt";  but  the  remark  did  not  bring  its  own  évidence 
with  it  I  took  occasion  to  apply  to  Goethe  the  praise  given 
to  Bums  for  the  passage  t  quotëd,  and  this  led  to  my  warm 

*  Tha  Gemiiui  Vtiloniirv  Hnd  Theo*ophi«t  (1GTS-1S21). 

t  Tha  patuaga  lïoiil  Bonn'i  "  Vieion''  which  H.  C.  R.aflerwtrd»  qneted  tO 
Goelhe  an  raMmblinir  the  ZQelgnnns  (  dedicntion  )  to  bla  own  woricu.  "  Eich 
poM  contente»  bi>  inBimlti»,  —  «aen  il  cannolcd  by  the  muw;  the  hollv-letf 
of  the  Scotch  pDetbelnaUiB'TeiLo(ilew>iid>UDbMin*'  otthe  Gennan.'' 
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praiso  of  the  Gennan.  Coleridge  denied  merit  to  "  Torqiiato 
Tasijo,"  and  talked  of  the  impossibility  of  bciiig  a  good  poet 
without  boing  a  good  maii,  adducing  at  the  same  time  the  hn- 
inoral  tendency  of  Goethe's  works.     To  this  I  demurred. 

May  Slst,  —  A  day  of  grcat  enjoyment.  Walkcd  to  Hamp- 
Btcad.  Found  Wordsworth  denioiistrating  to  Hamond  some 
of  the  points  of  his  philosophical  thcory.  Speaking  of  his  own 
poems,  he  said  he  valued  them  principally  as  being  a  iiew  j^ow- 
er  in  the  literary  world.  Hamoud's  frieud  Miller  *  esteemed 
them  for  their  pure  morality.  Wordsworth  said  he  himself 
looked  to  the  powers  of  mind  they  call  forth,  and  the  énergies 
they  présuppose  and  excite  as  the  standard  by  which  they 
should  be  tried.  He  expatiated  also  ou  his  fears  lest  a  social 
war  should  arise  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  danger  of 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  vast  extension  of  the  manufactur- 
ing  System,  t 

Wordsworth  defended  eamestly  the  Church  Estoblishment. 
He  even  said  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  it.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
concerted  by  a  laugh  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his 
having  before  confessed  that  he  knew  not  when  he  had  bccu 
in  a  church  in  his  own  country.  "  AU  our  miuisters  are  so 
vile,"  said  he.  The  mischief  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  dépend 
on  the  caprice  of  the  miiltitude  he  thought  more  than  out- 
weighed  ail  the  evils  of  an  Establishment.  And  in  this  I 
agreed  with  him. 

Dined  with  Wordsworth  at  Mr.  Carr's.t  Sir  Humphry  and 
Lady  Davy  there.  She  and  Sir  H.  seem  to  havc  hardly  fin- 
ished  their  honeymoon.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  said  to  Words- 
worth the  other  day,  **  We  hare  witnessed  a  picturesque  hap- 
piness."  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  was  spoken  of  rather  disparagingly, 
and  Miss  Baillie  gave  her  this  good  word  :  "  When  I  visited 
her  I  thought  I  saw  a  great  deal  to  like.  She  secmed  to  ad- 
mire and  look  up   to  her  husband,     She  was  very  kind  to 

.  *  A  cîergyman  with  whom  H.  C.  R.  afterwards  became  intimate. 
I  t  This  was  a  topic  which  at  this  tirao  hauntetl  aliko  Wordsworth  and 
I  Southev.  Now  thaï  thirty-six  vears  havo  elap^cd,  not  only  has  the  danger  in- 
creasca,  but  the  war  has  actually  broken  ont  ;  and  as  evirlenco  that  mén  dis- 
tinctly  porceive  the  fact,  in  France  a  word  has  beon  applied,  not  invented, 
which  by  implication  recognizes  the  fact.  Society  is  divided  into  propriétaire» 
and  protétairet.  And  hère  we  havo  an  incessant  côntroversy  carried  on  bv  our 
political  economists,  as  to  the  respective  claîms  of  labor  and  capital.  —  H.  C. 
R.f  1848. 

j  Carr  wa»  Soliciter  to  the  Excise.  —  a  élever  man,  whom  I  visited  occasîon- 
ally  at  Hampstead.  His  eldest  daugntcr  married  Dr.  Lushington.  His  young- 
est  married  Rolfe  (Lord  Cranworth),  aller  the  latter  became  one  of  the  best  of 
jndges.— U.  C.  R.,  1849. 
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ber  gueats.  Hcr  children  were  well-brcd,  and  the  house  vas 
in  excellent  order.  Aud  sho  hod  aome  sniurt  roses  in  her  cap, 
aail  I  did  Qol:  Uko  her  the  lésa  for  thut." 

June  5(/.  —  Wordsworth  told  mo  that,  beforo  his  ballads 
wcro  publiahcd,  Tobia  împlored  him  to  leavc  out  "  \Vo  ara 
Scvcu,"  as  a  pocm  that  would  damn  the  book.  It  bocnme, 
however,  one  of  the  most  popular.  Wordsworth  relatcd  this 
iu  ansn-er  to  a  rcmark  tha^  hy  ouly  leaving  out  cortuiu  poeois 
at  the  su^estiuQ  of  some  oau  wbo  kuew  the  public  taste,  he 
might  avoid  giviog  oSunco. 

Jane  Ôtk.  —  At  Covent  Gardon.  For  the  firat  time  in  mj 
lifc  I  saw  Mrs.  Siddona  without  any  pleaaurc.  It  wox  iu  the 
port  of  the  I^ody  iu  "Cornus."  iSho  was  dresscd  moat  unbo- 
couiiiigly,  and  had  a  low  gi'psy  hat  with  feathers  hanging 
down  the  side.  Shc  louked  old,  aud  I  had  almost  satd  tigly. 
Hcr  Sue  filatures  were  lost  iu  the  distance.  Even  her  decla- 
mation  did  not  pieuse  me.  She  apoke  in  too  tragio  a  toue  for 
the  situation  and  cbaracter. 

Jane  Gth.  —  Lent  "  Peter  Bell  "  to  Charles  Lamb.  To  my 
surprise,  he  does  not  like  it.  Ue  complains  of  the  slowncss  of 
the  narrative,  as  if  that  were  not  the  art  of  the  poct  He 
says  Wordsworth  bas  great  thoughts,  but  has  loft  thcm  out 
hère.  In  the  perplexity  arising  from  the  diverse  judgmcnts  of 
those  to  whom  I  am  accuatomed  to  look  up,  I  havo  no  reaonree 
but  in  tbe  détermination  to  disretjard  ail  opinions,  and  trust 
to  the  simple  impresaion  made  on  my  own  mind.  ^lien  Lady 
Mackintosh  was  once  stating  to  Coleridge  her  diaregard  of  the 
bcnuties  of  nature,  which  mcu  commouly  afieut  to  admire,  he 
aaid  his  friend  Wordsworth  bad  doscrtbcd  her  feeling,  and 
quotcd  three  Unes  from  "  Peter  Bell  "  :  — 
"  A  primroM  hy  s  rïTor'»  brlin 
Aàd  it  Htiu  Dothiiig  more." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Mackintosh,  "  that  is  precîsely  my  case." 

Jiiiif  ITfh.  —  At  four  o'clock  dined  in  the  Hall  •  with  Do 
Quincey,  who  was  vcry  civil  to  me,  and  cordially  invited  mo 
to  visit  his  cottage  in  Cumberlaud.  Like  myself,  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast  for  Wordsworth.  His  peraon  ia  amall,  bis  eom- 
plcxion  fair,  and  his  air  and  manner  are  those  of  a  sickly  and 
enfeeblcd  man.  From  tbis  circnmstanco  bis  scnsiliility,  whieh 
I  iuLve  no  doubt  ia  gcuuiuc,  is  iu  danger  of  beiug  mistakon  for 

•  Thit  i»  Middie  Templa  HoU. 
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effeminatcness.     At  least  coarser  and  more  robustly  healthful 
porsons  may  fall  into  this  mistake. 

Juiie  29th,  —  This  evening  Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of 
the  stage. 

Rem.* — AlK)ut  this  time,  July  2,  1812,  my  Diary  refers  to 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Buller,t  —  of  those  who  never  in  any  way 
came  beforo  the  public  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
whom  I  hâve  ever  known.  She  was  a  lady  of  family,  belong- 
ing  to  the  Bullers  of  Devonshire,  and  had  lived  always  at  Court. 
She  said  once,  incidentally  :  "  The  Prince  Régent  has,  I  believe, 
as  high  a  regard  for  me  as  for  any  one,  — that  is,  none  at  ail.  He 
is  incapable  of  friendship."  On  politics  and  on  the  affairs  of  life 
she  spoke  with  singular  correctness  and  propriety.  On  raat- 
ters  of  taste  she  was  altogether  antiquated.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Mrs.  Montagne  and  Mrs.  Carter.  She  showed  me 
in  her  bookcase  somc  Iwund  quarto  volumes,  which  she  assured 
me  conaisted  of  a  translation  of  Plato  by  hersclf,  in  "  her  ow^n 
hand.  She  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  her  death  did  net 
corne  upon  her  imexpectedly.  Not  many  days  >)efore  she  died 
I  called  to  make  inquiries,  and  the  servant,  looking  in  a  bock 
and  fînding  my  name  there,  told  me  I  was  to  be  admittcd.  I 
found  her  pale  as  ashcs,  bolstered  up  in  an  arm-chair.  She 
received  me  with  a  smile,  and  allowed  me  to  touch  her  hand. 
"  What  are  you  reading,  Mr.  Ilobinson  1  "  she  said.  "  The 
wickedcst  cleverest  book  in  the  English  language,  if  you  chance 
to  know  it."  —  "I  hâve  known  the  *  Fable  of  the  Bées  '  t  more 
than  fifty  years."     She  was  right  in  her  guess. 

July  26th.  —  Finished  Goethe's  "  Aus  meincm  Leben  ;  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit."  The  book  hus  given  me  great  delight. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  cérémonies  on  electing  Joseph  II. 
has  great  interest.  Goethe  unités  the  grâce  and  perfect  art  of 
the  most  accomplished  writer,  with  a  rétention  of  ail  the  child- 
like  zeal  and  eamestness  which  he  felt  when  the  impressions 
were  fîrst  conveyed  to  him.  I  know  of  no  writer  who  can,  like 
Goethe,  blend  the  feeling  of  youth  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
âge.  Hère  a  perfect  masterpieco  is  produced  by  the  exercise 
of  this  rare  talent.  The  account  of  the  élection  of  Joseph 
dérives  a  pathetic  interest  from  the  subséquent  destruction  of 
the  Gerraan  Empire.  His  own  innocent  boyish  amour  with 
Gretchen  is  related  with  peculiar  grâce.     The  characteristio 

•  Writton  în  1849.  t  For  Mr«.  Buller,  Fee  nnte.p.  206. 

t  The  '•  Fftbleof  the  Been;  or,  Private  Vices  Public  Benefit«."  By  Bernard 
Mandeville,  1728.  A  work  of  great  celebrity,  or  rather  notoriety,  in  the  last 
ceutury. 
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Bketohes  of  tfae  friends  of  his  father  are  felt  by  tbe  rcader 
to  be  portraits  of  old  acquaintances.  How  fomiliar  the  fea- 
tiiTCs  of  the  old  Hebrew  maater  secm  to  me,  as  he  encourages 
tbe  frec-thinking  questions  of  bis  pupil  about  tbe  Jewa  bj 
laugbing,  tbough  nothing  ie  to  be  gnt  by  way  of  aaswer  except- 
ing,  " 'Ki  !  iiarrischer  Jimget"  ("  Eh  !  fooliah  boyî")  The 
florist,  tho  admirer  of  Klopatock,  the  father  aad  grandfather, 
are  ail  delightfully  portrayed.  And  the  remark  Wordsworth 
made  on  Bums  ia  hère  also  applicable,  "  The  poet  writes 
hiimanely."  There  is  not  a  single  choructer  who  is  hatrd,  cer- 
tainly  not  the  lying  French  player-boy,  arrant  ksave  thougb 
he  is.  Ferbaps  Urctchea'a  kinafolk  are  the  least  agreeable  of 
the  minor  churactera. 

Aiigaêt  4ià.  —  After  tea  called  at  Morgan's.  The  ladies 
were  at  home  oloue.  I  took  a  walk  wîth  them  round  the 
aquarea.  They  stated  Bome  particulars  of  Coleridge's  family 
and  early  Hfe,  which  wero  new  and  intereating  to  ma  His 
father  vas  a  clergyman  at  Ottery,  in  Devontihiro.  Judge  Bul- 
1er,  when  a  youug  mau,  lived  tnany  years  in  his  family.  Indeed 
he  was  ediicated  by  him.  Ou  the  death  of  Mr.  Ooleridgo,  Bul- 
Icr  went  down  to  offer  his  services  to  the  widow.  Sbe  said  ail 
her  family  were  provided  for,  eicept  the  tenth,  a  lîttle  boy. 
Biiller  promiscd  to  provide  for  him,  said  he  would  aend  him  to 
the  Ohartcrbouse,  and  put  him  into  some  profession.  Coleridge 
went  to  town,  and  BuUer  placed  him  in  the  Blue-Coat  Scbool. 
The  family,  t>eing  proud,  thonght  themselves  dtsgraced  by  this. 
Hia  brothers  would  not  Ict  him  visit  them  in  the  school  dresB, 
and  he  would  not  go  in  any  other.  The  Judge  (wbether  he 
waa  jodge  then  1  caimot  teU)  înTited  bim  to  hia  hanse  to  dine 
evcrj-  Sunday.  One  day,  however,  there  was  company,  and  the 
bliie-coat  boy  was  eent  to  a  second  table.  He  waa  then  otily 
nine  yeara  old,  but  he  would  never  go  to  the  bouse  again. 
Thua  he  loet  his  only  friend  in  Londou  ;  and  having  no  ono  to 
core  for  him  or  ehow  him  kinduess,  he  passed  away  bis  cbild- 
bood  wretcbedly.  But  be  says  he  was  thua  led  t«  become  a 
good  scholar,  for,  that  he  might  forget  hia  misery,  he  bod  bis 
book  always  in  hia  band. 

Coleridge  aud  Morgan  came  back  to  eupper.  Coleridge  waa 
in  good  spirits.     He  is  about  to  tum  ogain  to  Jean  Paul. 

Avffiut  12th.  —  Faid  a  visit  to  Flaïman  in  his  lodgings  at 
Blackheatb,  and  spent  tbe  night  there.  On  the  following 
moming  I  retumed  with  him  ta  town  and  accompanied  him 
to  BurSugton  Uoiue  to  Bee  Loid  Elgia's  Marblea.    The  oew 
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cargo  was  iiot  yet  unpacked.     I  hâve  neither  the  leaming  nor 
the  taste  of  an  artist,  but  it  was  iutcresting  eveu  to  me  to  be- 
hold  fragments  of  architectural  oniaments  from  cities  celebrated 
by  Homer.     Flaxman  affirmed  with  confidence  that  some  of  the 
fiugmeuts  Ixîfore  lis  wcre  in  existence  before  Homer's  time.    A 
Btraugcr  came  in,  whom  I  aftcrwards  miderstood  to  be  Chan- 
trey.     Flaxman  said  to  him,  laying  his  hand  on  a  pièce  of 
Btone,  "  The  hand  of  Phidias  was  on  that  !  "     The  straiiger  re- 
marked  that  thero  was  one  leg  which  could  not  hâve  Ixîen  by 
Phidias.     The  Etranger  conjectiired  that  some  omaments  on  a 
sarcophagiis  were  meant  to  represent  the  lotus.     Two  sorts  of 
lotus  and  the  egg,  he  said,  were  three  of  the  most  sacred  ob- 
jects  of  antiqiiity,  and  were  found  carved  on  urns.    The  lotus, 
he  thought,  was  the  origin  of  the  cornucopia. 

At  six  I  wcnt  by  appointment  to  Coleridge,  with  whom  I 
spent  several  hours  alone,  and  most  agreeably.  I  rcad  to  him 
a  number  of  scènes  out  of  the  new  "  Faust."  He  had  beforo 
read  the  carlier  édition.  He  now  acknowlodged  the  genius  of 
Goethe  cas  he  has  never  before  acknowledged  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  want  of  religion  and  enthusiasm  in  Goethe  is  in 
Coleridge's  estimation  an  irréparable  defect.  The  beginning 
of  "  Faust  "  did  not  please  Coleridge.  Nor  does  he  think 
Mephistopheles  a  character,  He  had,  however,  nothing  satis- 
factory  to  oppose  to  my  remark  that  Mephistopheles  ought  to 
be  a  mère  abstraction,  and  no  chanicter.  I  read  to  Coleridge 
the  Zueignung,  and  he  seemed  to  admire  it  greatly.  He  had 
been  reading  Stolberg  lately,  of  whom  he  seeras  to  hâve  a  sufii- 
ciently  high  opinion.  He  considers  Goethe^s  "  Mahomets 
Gesang  "  an  imitation  of  Stoll)erg*8  "  Felsenstrom  "  ;  but  the 
*•  Felsenstrom  "  is  simply  a  pièce  of  animated  description,  with- 
oiit  any  higher  import,  w^hile  Goethe's  pocm  is  a  profound 
and  significant  allegory,  exhibiting  the  nature  of  religions 
enthusiasm.  The  prologue  in  heaven  to  "Faust"  did  not 
otfend  Coleridge  as  I  thought  it  would,  from  its  being  a  parody 
on  Job.  Coleridge  said  of  Job,  this  incomparable  poem  has 
been  most  absurdly  iuterpreted.  Far  from  being  the  most 
patient  of  men,  Job  was  the  most  impatient.  And  he  was  re- 
warded  for  his  impatience.  His  integrity  and  suicerity  had 
their  recompense  because  he  was  siiperior  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  friends.  Coleridge  praised  "  Wallenstein,"  but  censured 
Schiller  for  a  sort  of  ventriloqiiism  in  poetry.  By  the  by,  a 
happy  term  to  express  that  common  fault  of  throwing  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  writer  into  the  bodies  of  other 
personsy  the  characters  of  the  poem. 
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ÂvfftutHOth.  —  More  talk  vith  Coleridge  about  "FRoat" 
The  additions  in  the  last  édition  he  thiiike  tho  finest  parta. 
Ho  objecta  that  tho  character  of  Faust  is  Dot  motivirL  He 
vould  bave  it  explained  how  he  is  throwa  iato  a  state  of  mind 
which  led  to  tho  catastrophe.  Tho  last  stage  of  the  proccss  ia 
givcu.  Faust  is  wretched.  He  bas  reached  the  iitmost  that 
finite  powcrs  can  attain,  and  he  jeamB  for  infinit^.  ''Kather 
than  bc  finitely  good,  he  would  bê  infinitely  misérable.  Thia 
ia  iiideed  reducing  tho  wisdom  and  geniua  of  Goethe's  incom- 
parablo  poem  to  a  duU,  conimonplace,  moral  idca  ;  but  I  do 
not  j>iTe  it  as  the  thing,  only  tho  aliatract  form.  Ail  fiual 
résulta  and  most  gênerai  abstractions  are,  when  thus  reduced, 
Bccmingly  trite.  Coleridge  talks  of  writing  a  new  Faust  !  He 
would  never  get  out  of  vague  conceptions,  —  he  would  lose 
bimaelf  in  dreams  !  In  the  spiritcd  sketch  he  gave  of  Uoetho's 
work,  I  admired  bis  power  of  gtving  interest  to  a  proBO  stato- 

SrptnrAer  6tk.  —  A  delightful  walk  with  my  friend  Amyot* 
Ho  told  Borne  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Farr,  whom  he  knew.  The 
Doctor  was  oskcd  his  opinlou  ou  Borne  Bubject  of  polîtics  ;  with 
an  affectation  of  myetery  and  importance  he  replied  :  "  I  am 
not  fond  of  Bpcaking  on  the  subject.  If  I  xotre  m  my  place  m 
tht  Jloiite  of  Lord»,  I  thotild,  &e.,  <fcc." 

13t/i.  —  A  delightful  day.  The  picasantest  walk  by  far  I 
hâve  had  tbis  auinmer.  The  very  rising  from  one'a  bed  at 
Hamond's  houao  is  an  enjoyment  worth  going  to  Hampsteod 
ovemight  to  partake  of.  The  moming  scène  from  bis  back 
room  is  eiceedingly  beautiful,  We  breakfasted  at  seven.  He 
and  his  sisters  accompanied  me  beyond  The  Spaniards,  and 
down  some  fields  opposite  Kenwood.  The  wct  grass  sent 
thcm  back,  aud  I  wcnt  on  (rather  out  of  my  wny)  till  I 
entcred  the  Bamet  road  jiist  bofore  the  weat  end  of  Finchloy 
Ci>Dimon.  I  crossed  the  common  obliquely,  and,  mÏBSing  tha 
shortest  frny,  came  to  a  good  tumpike  road  at  Colney  Hatch. 
On  the  hciilh  I  was  amnsed  by  the  novel  aight  of  gy[>sies. 
The  road  from  Colney  Hatch  to  Southgate  Tery  giteasing 
indeed.  Southgate  a  delightful  village.  No  distant  pros- 
pect from  the  green,  but  there  are  fine  treea  admirably 
gronped,  and  neat  and  happy  houses  scattered  in  picturesque 
cornera  and  lancs.  The  great  bouses,  Ducheas  of  Chandos'a, 
&c.,  hâve,  I  suppose,  s  diatant  view.  I  then  followed  a  path 
to  Winchmore  HiU,  and  another  to  Enfield  :  the  last  through 
•  See  ptge  IS. 
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Bomo  of  tho  richest  verdure  I  ever  Baw.     The  hiUq  extiuÎBitelj 

unJulnting.  Very  fine  clumps  of  oak-trecs.  Eufluld  town, 
the  large  white  chiireh,  the  Berpeutine  New  River,  Mr.  Hel- 
listi'a  hoiise,  with  ita  woody  nppendoges,  form  a  siiigukrly 
bcautiful  pictiire.  1  reached  Ezilield  at  about  hnlf  paat  ten, 
and  fouud  Anthony  Roliinson  happy  with  hia  family.  Aa 
nsual,  1  had  a  very  pleasant  day  with  him,  Our  chat  in- 
tcreatiiig  and  iiiiiiitemipted.  Before  dinner  we  lounged  round 
the  grceii,  and  saw  tho  Cedar  of  Lehauon  which  oniic  belongod 
to  Queeu  Elizitbeth'e  palace,  of  whieh  only  a  chiuiney  now  re- 
mains. A  little  after  five  I  set  out  on  my  walk  homeword, 
through  Homsey  and  Ishii{,'ton.  Till  I  came  to  Homsey 
Churth,  wbere  î  was  no  longer  ablc  to  sec,  I  waa  occupicd 
diiriny  my  walk  in  reading  Schlegel's  "  Vorleaungeu  "  ;  bia 
uccount  of  jEschylua  and  Soplioeles,  und  tlieir  playii,  very  ex- 
cellent. 1  W.1S  eapecially  interested  in  hiu  account  of  the 
Trilogy.  How  glad  I  ahould  be  to  hâve  lei3ure  to  translate 
Buch  a  work  os  this  of  Suhlegel's  !  I  rcachcd  my  chambera 
about  niue.  Katlier  fatigiied,  though  my  walk  wa«  not  a  long 
one,  —  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Sfptenibër  lÔih.  —  After  an  early  djnuer  walkcd  to  Black- 
hcath,  reading  a  very  amnaing  article  in  the  Ediaburgk  Rrviea 
about  auts.  I  caunot,  howcver,  enter  into  the  high  ei\joy- 
mcnt  which  aome  persons  hâve  in  euch  snbjects.  What,  after 
ail,  is  thcre  that  in  dolightfiil  or  soul-clovatJng  in  contemplat- 
îng  countless  myriads  of  animais,  endowed  with  marvellous 
powcrs,  which  lead  to  nothing  beyond  the  préservation  of 
iudividiial  existence,  or  rather  tho  préservation  of  a  race  1 
Tlio  effect  ia  rather  aad  than  animating  ;  for  the  more  wonder- 
fiil  their  powers  are,  the  more  elaborately  complei  and  mora 
curiously  fîttcd  to  their  end,  and  the  more  tlicy  resemble 
those  of  human  beings,  the  less  apparent  absMrdity  is  there 
in  the  supposition  that  our  powers  should  ccase  with  their 
preacnt  manifestation.  Por  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
tho  truths  and  postulâtes  of  religion  hâve  their  sole  origin 
and  confirmation  in  cojucîenee  aiid  ike  moral  sauie. 

Septrmber  2/j(,^Took  tea  at  C,  Aikin's.  A  chat  about 
Miss  Edgeworth.  Mrs.  Ailtin  willing  to  find  in  hor  evoty  ex- 
celleuco,  whïlst  I  diapnted  her  power  of  iutercsting  in  a  long 
conuocted  taie,  and  her  possession  of  pocticnl  imagination. 
In  her  nnmerous  worka  she  bas  certninly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted  a  ntuuber  of  forma,  which,  though  not  représentatives 
of  ideas^  are  excellent  charactcrs.     Her  ^etches  and  faer  coq- 
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coptioBS  of  ordinary  life  arc  fiiU  of  good  Beiise  ;  but  the  ten- 
dcncy  of  her  writîugH  U>  cheuk  euthu^ioiini  of  every  kiud  ta  of 
vcry  probicmatical  value. 

October  3d.  —  Uoleridge  walked  with  me  to  A.  Robinson's 
for  n»y  Spinoza,  whiuh  I  leut  him.  While  standing  iii  tho 
room  he  kissed  Spinoza'a  faoe  in  the  title-page,  aud  said  : 
"  Tliid  book  is  a  gospel  tu  me."  *     But  in  Icsb  than  a  minute 

■■  Ur.  H.  C.  Roblnsnn's  copy  of  (he  «orkn  of  Spinoza  i«  noir  in  the  libmry 
of  ^FillH:hDster  New  Collera,  Mmdon.wiihinarM'jia/Mjfrnin  thehanUorColeriil^. 
Thov  are  limiled  to  Ihe  nrat  part  of  tlie  Kthica,  "  De  Ueo";  aiid  Co  mine  let- 
tenlti  liiH  cnrrespoadciicc,  e^pecinllv  wilh  Uldeiiburj;,  oiieof  dis  enrlieit  sec- 
retsricK  uf  llie  Royal  Sociely  iu  Lonifbn.  Ilapponni  IromtlieM)  muTviinil  iioteii, 
tlint  Uoleridee  hrârtllr  embnused  Spinoia's  raiidumotitiil  pmilion  ofllie  Divine 
Immanence  m  ail  IhïnKs,  a»  dintinguifhed  froin  (lie  ordinury  anthmpnntaqihtô 
oonccptloiu  of  (3od,  but  wus  aiixlomt  to  spurii  it  frum  tlie  pnnttnistic  conelu- 
aions  «hicli  might  be  sujipwied  co  nuult  ihim  it,  and  to  rieur  it  fron  tlic  ne- 
cmarinn  and  iiiiiteriali«tic  atsumptlnns  with  which  he  lliinu(bt  Splitoia  hiintelf 
had  grntuitonsly  encumbered  it.  Kverywbere  Coleriilgo  di^liiivtly  assert^  tbs 
Divine  InleUij^nco  «nd  tlio  Divine  Will  apninst  the  vague,  iicgatiTe  [joiicrBllty 
Inwhich  K|riiiozn'sovern>wcr[iig  senitaortliolncommeiiHuniblIlIyortheDivIiM 
niid  tbe  Iluman  had  left  Ihcni  ;  aiicl  strenuously  cMiilpnd»  for  tho  frecdom  of 
hunun  nctiniii  a*  the  liidl>'|H:n<iablo  bnsla  of  n  tnie  theorv  of  moraN.  "  It  is 
inoRt  nece«»nry,"  lie  Baya,  in  u  note  on  l'ropoa.  XXVIIl.(or  tho  fir»t  part  of  tho 
ElhEci), ''to  dlslinguiui  Sçinozbm  frutn  Spliioai,  —  I.  e.  tho  Decessary  conso- 
quoncosof  die  immanence  m  God  as  tho  une oi Jy  necoasaiy  Beinf! «hose' essence 
Inraivet  exkleuee,  witli  the  dediictiona,  —  froin  Spinoza  h  own  mechanic  renl- 
iitie  view  rf  tha  world."  "  Even  in  the  iatler,"  he  continues,  "I  cannot  accord 
wllh  Jncobi'»  assertion,  that  Spînoii«ni  as  tnufiht  by  Spinom  it  Mhoi»m  ;  for  1 
tbough  ha  will  not  consent  to  call  thin;^  eswittlallv  ulApamte  liy  the  name 
imme,  and  thcrcISn  dénies  human  intelligence  ta  Deiiy,  yct  he  ado'n»  his  wis- 
dom,  and  eupreMly  déclares  tho  idenlity  of  Love,  i.  e.  periect  virtne  or  coiicen- 
tric  will  in  the  human  l>cinK.  and  that  vitli  whicb  the  Suprême  love»  him<elf, 
as  ail  in  ail."  "  Sevcr,"  be  cniicludes,  "  lias  n  grent  mnn  bcen  sa  lianlly  and 
ineqnitably  treateJ  bv  posterity  as  Spinoia:  no  nllowiinces  made  fortlioprev- 
alence,  nay  univcreallly,  of  dugnintism  and  the  mechaiiic  Hyntem  in  his  a|^: 
no  trial,  exeept  in  fieiinany,  to  adopt  the  glorion*  truths  iiito  the  fnmily  of 
Life  and  Power.     Whal  if  we  treated  Bacon  with  the  snme  hnr^hiiess!" 

One  other  note  on  tha  BBmeiubject(appendeil  lo  EpisL  XXXVI.)  is  »o  char- 
tictcri<tic,  and  in  so  beaatiAil  aspirit,  that  It  oujtlit  to  be  tran<icribed  :  — 

"  Tho  tnith  is,  Spinoza,  In  conimoa  with  nll  tha  metaphyslcians  before  him 
(Biihme  perhap^  cxcepted),  lieffnn  at  the  WTonienil,  romm'enc lue:  with  Gixl  as 
an  oliject.  Had  he,  IhouFth  still  do^^atizInR  wjtctirtliê,  bepin  wich  the  nntura 
fw/urnaj  in  ils  almple«l  termi,  he  rau«t  hâve procoede cl  on  'pcr  ititelliccntiam' 
to  tho  >iibjecti*e,  and  having  reached  the  other  polo  =  irlealiom.  or  llie  '  I,*  lie 
Ttould  linve  r^proffressed  to  tho  eqQntorial  point,  or  tho  identity  of  subjcct 
and  ohject,  ond  wnuld  tlius  bave  arrived  flnallv  not  only  «t  the  clear  idca  of 
Uod.  nsabsolule  Bem|;.the  (^und  afnll  cxiilents(for  so  farho  djd  readi.aiid 
ta  cliargo  him  with  alheîsiD  In  a  ftroes  calumnr),  but  llkewite  ot  tbe  faith  in 
tlic  livlni:  God.  «lia  hath  the  ground  of  Uli  own  existence  in  him'cir.  That 
this  wqnid  hâve  been  the  resuit,  had  ho  llvod  a  few  yeera  tonner,  I  think  hi» 
Kpii^t.  LXXII.  autboriiea  lit  to  belioTet  and  nf  so  pure  a  soûl,  «i  riphteous  ft 
(pirit  as  Spiiiaia,  I  dare  not  doubt  thiit  thln  pdaitial  faet  is  receiïcd  by  the 
Ktemnl  as  nctual. 

e  hère  reTerred  to,  Spinoza  eiprossc!i  bis  Intention,  shonld  hïs 
,-,of  deflnine  more  clenrly  his  Irleas  conccniini"  tlie  etenial  and 

_ once  in  relation  to  extenmon,"  whicb  he  thougnt  Des  Cartes  had 

wrongly  laken  M  the  deAnition  of  Uattct.  J.  J.  T. 
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he  addcd  :  "  llis  pliilosophy  is  nevertheless  false.  Spinoza'a 
System  hiis  bccu  démon stratcd  to  be  falso,  but  only  by  that 
pliilosopliy  which  has  demoiistratcd  the  falsehood  of  ail  othcr 
philosophies.  Did  pliilosophy  conmience  with  an  it  is,  instead 
of  au  /  am,  Spiuoza  would  l)e  altogether  true."  And  without 
ûllowing  a  breathiug-time,  Coleridge  parenthetically  asserted  : 
"  I,  however,  believe  in  ail  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  even 
the  Trinity."  A.  liobinson  afterwards  observed,  "  Coleridge 
has  a  comprehensive  faith  and  love."  Contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation,  however,  he  was  pleased  with  thèse  outbui^sts, 
rather  than  otFendcd  by  thcm.  They  impressed  him  with  the 
poet's  sincerity.  Coleridge  informs  me  that  his  tragedy  is 
aceepted  at  Drury  Lane.  Whitbread  *  admires  it  exceedingly, 
and  Arnold,  the  manager,  is  confident  of  its  success.  Cole- 
ridge Sîiys  he  is  now  about  to  compose  lectures,  which  are  to 
be  the  produce  of  ail  his  talent  and  powcr,  on  éducation.  Each 
lecture  is  to  be  delivered  in  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  sent  to 
the  prcss. 

Octohtr  lOth.  —  Dined  at  the  Hall.     A  chatty  party.     It  is 

said  that  Lady invitcd  H.  Twiss  to  dinner,  and  requcsted 

him  to  introduce  an  amusing  fricnd  or  two.  He  thought  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Rejccted  Addresses,"  and  invited  James 
Smith  and  his  brother  to  corne  in  the  evening  of  a  day  on 
which  he  himself  was  to  dine  with  hcr  ladyship.  Smith 
wrote,  in  answer,  that  ho  was  flattercd  by  the  polite  invita- 
tion, but  it  happened  unluckily  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
had  a  prier  engagement  at  Bartholomew  Fàir,  —  he  to  eat 
lire,  and  his  brother  to  swallow  two  hundred  yards  of  ribbon. 

October  !22iL  —  Heard  W.  Himtington  prcach,  the  man  who 
puts  S.  S.  (sinuer  saved)  after  his  name.t  He  has  an  admira- 
ble exterior  ;  his  voice  is  clear  and  melodious  ;  his  manner 
singularly  easy,  and  even  graceful.  There  was  no  violence, 
no  bhister,  y  et  there  was  no  want  of  earnestness  or  strength. 
His  language  was  ver}'  figurative,  the  images  beiug  taken  firom 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  especially  from  the  amiy 
and  navy.  He  is  very  colloquial,  and  has  a  wonderful  biblical 
mcmory  ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  know  the  whole  Bible  by  heart. 

*  Mr.  S.  Whitbread,  M.  P.,  wa«  ft  proprietor  of  slmres  in  Drury  Lane  Thé- 
âtre, and  through  friendsihip  for  Shcridnn  took  an  active  part  in  its  affitirs. 

t  He  thus  explaincd  his  adoption  of  thèse  raystcrious  letter».  **  M.  A.  is 
ont  of  mv  reach  for  want  of  leaming,  D.  D.  I  caiinot  attjtin  for  want  of  cash, 
but  S.  S.  1  adopt,  by  which  I  mean  Finner  saved."  His  portrait  i»  in  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery.  He  commencod  his  own  epitaph  thu»:  '*  Hère  lies  the 
coal-heaver,  beloved  of  God,  bat  abhorred  of  men.'*  Ho  died  at  TunbridgB 
Wells  in  1813.    Mis  published  works  eztend  to  twenty  volumes. 
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I  noticefl  that,  thougb  he  was  fréquent  in  his  citations,  and 
alwAj-B  oiided  chapter  and  verse,  he  never  opened  the  little 
book  hc  hud  iu  hia  haud.  He  is  eaid  to  resemble  Kobert 
Robinson  of  Cambridge.  There  was  nothiug  ehrewd  or  origi- 
nal in  the  sermon  to-day,  but  tliere  was  hardly  auy  imprct- 
priety.  I  detected  but  a  single  one  :  Huotington  said  :  "  Take 
my  Word  for  it,  my  frionds,  tiiey  who  act  in  this  way  will  not 
be  bclovcd  by  God,  or  by  ani/body  elte." 

Decemba-  15tk.  —  Hamond  mcntioued  that  rccently,  whon 
he  was  on  the  Grand  Jury,  and  thcy  visited  Newgate  Prison, 
ho  propoaed  inquiring  of  Cobbett  whether  he  had  anything  to 
complain  of."  Cobbott  answered,  "  Nothing  but  the  being 
hère."  Hamund  aaid,  ths  révèrent  bowa  his  fcllow-jurymen 
made  to  Cobbett  were  quite  ludicrous. 

December  20lk,  Sitiulay.  —  A  large  femily  party  at  the 
BischofT's,  of  whii;h  not  the  least  agreeable  circumstance  was, 
th.tt  there  w.is  a  fiimily  rctigious  service.  There  ie  something 
most  interesting  and  amiable  in  family  devotioual  exercise, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  there  is  nothing  aiistero  or  ostenta- 
tioua.  Indced  cverjthtng  olmost  that  ia  doue  by  a  family,  as 
such,  is  good.  Religion  assumes  a  forbidding  aspect  only  when 
it  is  miogled  with  impure  feelings,  as  part/  animosity,  molig- . 
nant  intolérance,  and  contcmpt. 

Deixmber  23d.  —  Saw  "  Bombastes  Fiirioso"  and  "Midas." 
In  both  Liston  was  less  funny  thun  usuol.  Is  it  that  lie  has 
growD  fatterl  Droll  peraona  ahould  be  very  fat  or  very  thin. 
Uatbows  is  not  good  as  the  king  in  "  BomlMstea."  He  is  ex- 
cellent chiefly  aa  a  mimic,  or  wbere  rapidity  of  transition  or 
yoliibility  is  required. 

Rem,.\ —  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  dear 
Mrs.  BiU-bauld  incurred  groat  reproach  by  writîng  a  poom  en- 
titled  "  1811."  It  is  in  heroic  rhj-me,  and  propliesioa  that  on 
Bome  future  day  a  travellor  from  the  outipodcs  will  from  a 
broken  arch  of  Blackfriais  Bridge  contemplate  the  ruinB  of  St. 
PiLul'a  !  !  This  was  written  moro  iu  aorrow  than  in  angcr  ; 
but  there  was  a  dîsheartening  and  even  gloomy  tone,  whtch 
evcJi  I  with  ail  my  love  for  her  could  not  quite  eïouee.  It  pro- 
voked  a  very  coarsereview  in  the  Çuarterly,  which  many  years 
ollerwarda  Mumy  told  me  be  was  moro  ashamed  of  than  ony 
other  article  in  the  Heview. 


'  In  1810  Cobbett  ma  triPit  for  p 


_.. .._„..,  .or  pnblishing cerinin  obMnmtimi"  on  tho  noj 

ig  or  nome  mlKtiamcn  at  Ely.    He  va*  ««ntanced  (o  pny  •  fine  of  £  1,00 
LU  bc  impriaoned  for  two  jewi  j  h»  chose  the  iaïUi. 
t  Wrillea  ia  lus. 


w* 
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[During  this  jear  a  mlBiinderatauding  orose  bctwecn  Cole- 
ridge  aad  Wordawurth,  to  vhiub  tta  "  ull  'a  wtill  that  euds  well," 
it  i»  not  impropcr  tu  allude.  The  cause  of  tlie  miHuoderstiuidiiig 
waa  the  répétition  to  Ootcridgo,  with  cxaggerstiona,  uf  wbat, 
with  a  kindly  iutcDt,  had  beeu  said  respcuting  hiin  hy  Words- 
worth  to  a  third  peraun.  C.  Lamb  thought  a  breach  would 
incTÎtnbly  tako  pince,  but  Mr.  ItobinBon  dctcrmiued  to  do  oU 
ho  couJd  to  prevent  such  a  mirfortuue.  Accordiugly  he  set 
about  tbe  work  of  modiation,  and  be  oertainly  did  bis  part 
moHt  thoroughly.  Uoing  repeatedly  from  oue  frieud  to  the 
other,  he  waH  abl6  to  offur  such  cxplanatiouB  and  to  give  such 
tiSBuraucea  that  the  ground  of  compkiiit  wus  entirely  removed, 
and  tbo  old  cordiahty  was  rcstored  bctwecn  tno  &icnds  who, 
as  he  knew,  !oved  and  honored  eacli  othur  sineerely.  In  thèse 
interviewa  he  waa  atruck  alike  witlt  the  feciiiig  and  éloquence 
of  the  one,  luid  the  integrity,  purity,  and  dclicacy  ahown  by 
the  other.  On  the  Iltb  of  May  he  went  to  Coleridge'a,  aad 
found  Lamb  with  him.  Tho  assosaination  of  Mr.  Pcrceval  had 
juat  takcn  place."  The  oews  deeply  aflectcd  them,  and  they 
could  hardly  talk  of  aiiything  else  ;  but  the  Diary  haa  this  en- 
try  :  "  Colcridge  said  to  me  in  a  half-whiaper,  that  Word»- 
worth'a  letter  had  been  perfectly  aatiafactory,  and  that  bc  had 
anaworcd  it  immediately.  I  flatter  niyself,  thorefore,  that  my 
pains  will  not  hnvc  been  lost,  and  that  through  the  interchange 
of  etatement,  which  but  for  me  would  probably  never  bave 
been  mode,  a  reconciliation  will  hâve  taken  place  most  désira- 
ble and  salutary."  f  —  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


JÀNUARY  23d.  —  l-a  tbo  eventiig  at  Dniry  Lano,  to  sce 
the  first  performance  of  Coleridge'a  tragedy,  "liemorBe."^ 

■  Spo  nn((,  ]i.  Ï46. 

t  Thq  Diary  contuina  manir  detalh  on  ftài  nubiect;  bat  it  has  not  boen 
thduglit  neceswry  tn  pve  tlicin  a  ptnco  in  theu  nrlèctiona. 

]  Coleridga  bml  cnnipltiitieil  to  me  of  the  wnv  in  vhïch  Sheridnn  rpoke  In 
compiiny  of  hi»  trnpsdj'-  "e  '"''l  me  'bnt  SherMun  hml  Mid  that  in  th« 
orîyinHl  copy  there  wkh  In  Ibe  famou*  cuve  sceiio  thi*  linr:  — 

"Drjpl  drlp!  dripl    Thero '■  nothmg  hero  but  ilrippini;." 
Bofcever,  thnrc  wiu  cmiy  âl«pn«ilinn  to  do  jaitÎM  ta  It  oa  the  atags,  nor 
wers  the  public  oofaTonlJlf  diepoied  towonls  II. 
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I  BAt  with  Amyot,  tli6  Hamonds,  Godwjns,  &o.  My  mterest 
fur  thc  play  wa»  greatcr  than  m  the  play,  and  my  anxiety  for 
its  Bucuesa  took  trom  me  thc  fecliug  of  a  mère  apectator.  I 
bavo  Qo  hésitation  in  saying  that  its  poeticaL  va  for  grcater 
than  its  dramatic  merit,  that  il  owcB  ita  succcss  rather  to  its 
fmilta  than  to  ifa  beautics,  and  that  it  will  hâve  for  its  less 
meritorioua  qwditîcs  applause  which  Ib  rcally  duo  to  its  excel- 
lences. Coleridge's  great  fault  is  that  ho  indulgcs  before  tho 
public  in  those  mctaphysical  and  philosophical  spéculations 
wliich  are  becoming  ouly  in  solitude  or  with  eelect  minds. 
Hia  two  principal  characters  are  philosophera  of  Coleridge's 
ovni  school  ;  the  une  a  sentimental  muralist,  the  other  a  sophift- 
ticated  villain,  —  both  are  dreamera.  Two  eiperiments  made 
by  Alvez  on  hia  retum,  the  one  on  his  mistress  by  relating  a 
drcam,  and  tho  other  whcn  he  tries  to  kindle  remorse  in  the 
breast  of  Ordouio,  aro  too  fine-spun  to  be  intelligible,  How- 
ever,  in  spite  of  thèse  faulta,  of  the  improbability  of  tho 
action,  of  the  clumay  contrivance  with  the  picture,  and  the 
too  omate  and  pœtic  diction  throughout,  the  tragedy  was  re- 
ccived  with  grcat  and  almost  unmixcd  applause,  and  was  au* 
nounccd  for  répétition  wtthout  any  opposition. 

January  26th.  —  Heard  Coleridgc'a  coucluding  lecture.  He 
was  received  with  three  rounds  of  applause  on  entering  the 
room,  and  vcry  loudly  applauded  during  the  lecture  and  at  its 
close.  That  Coleridgo  ahould  ever  become  a  popular  mnn 
would  at  ono  timo  hâve  lieen  thought  a  very  vain  hopc.  It 
dépends  on  himself  ;  and  if  he  would  make  a  sacrifico  of  Bome 
peculiaritios  of  taate  (his  cnemies  assert  that  ho  has  made 
many  on  essential  points  of  religion  and  poLtics),  ho  has 
talents  to  command  aiiccesa.  His  polîtical  opinions  will  suit 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  public  ;  and,  though  not  yet  a  faTorïte 
with  the  million,  the  appréciation  of  his  genius  is  spreading. 

Februarff  3d.  —  I  went  with  Adcrs  to  see  Colcridge,  who 
spoko  to  my  Gcrman  friend  of  Goethe  witli  morewarmtli  than 
uBTial.  Ho  said  that  if  ho  Bcemed  to  deprcoiate  Goethe  it  waa 
bocaiiso  ho  comparcd  him  with  the  greateat  of  poets.  He 
thought  Goetho  had,  from  a  sort  of  caprice,  underrated  tlio 
talent  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  eminently  displayed  m 
hia  "  Werter,"  —  that  of  eihibîting  nian  in  a  stato  of  eïaltcd 
senaibihty.  In  after  lîfe  he  delighted  in  representing  objecta 
of  pure  beauty,  not  objecta  of  doaire  and  passion,  —  rather  as 
Btatues  or  pointings,  —  therefore  he  callod  Goethe  pictumçue, 
Colcridge  accused  Schlegel  of  one-sidedneBS  in  fais  excessive 
admiration  of  Shakespeare. 
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Febmary  2Sâ.  —  I  wnderwent  a  sort  of  examination  from 
Mr.  Hollist,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Jliddle  Temple.  He  ioquired 
at  what  Univcreity  I  had  beeii  educatcd,  aud  tbis  catised  me  to 
State  thnt  I  wns  a  Diattentcr,  and  had  Btudied  at  Ji-ua.  Thia 
fomi  being  cnded,  ail  impedimenta  to  my  being  callud  to  the 
bar  next  term  aro  cleared  away. 

Thia  day  a  Mr.  Talfonrd  cailcd  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  RiHt  ; 
he  ia  going  to  atndy  the  law,  and  wanta  information  from  me 
conceming  cconomical  arrangements  ;  he  haa  been  for  some 
time  Dr.  Valpy'a  head  boy,  and  tvîxhes,  for  a  few  years,  to  oo- 
cupy  himaelf  by  giving  inatniction  or  otherwiae,  so  aa  to  be  no 
encumbrance  to  his  father,  who  boa  a  large  family.  Ho  ia  a 
very  promiaing  young  man  indeod,  haa  grcat  powera  of  conver- 
aation  and  public  apeaJiing,  not  without  the  faults  of  his  âge, 
but  with  80  much  apparent  vigor  of  mind,  that  I  am  greatty 
miataken  if  he  do  not  l>ecome  a  distinguished  man. 

Febrwir)/  34th.  —  Atteoded  a  conférence  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Gmvel  Pit  Meeting,  Mr.  Aapland  presiding.  The  aubject  wae 
"  Infant  Baptism."  Young  Talfourd  apoke  in  a  Tery  apirited 
manner,  but  in  too  oratorical  a  toiie."  We  waikcd  frûm  Hack- 
ney  together  ;  hia  youthfiil  animation  and  eagemeas  excited 
my  envy.  It  fell  from  him  accidentally,  that  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  by  him  when  at  school,  had  been  printed,  but  that  he 
WBs  aehamcd  of  them. 

ficm.t  —  Talfourd  combined  grcat  industry  with  great  vi- 
Tncity  of  intellect  He  had  a  marrelloua  flow  of  florid  languie 
both  in  conversation  and  speech -making.  His  father  being 
unnblo  to  maintain  him  in  hia  profession,  he  had  to  support 
himaelf,  which  he  did  most  honorablv.  Ho  went  into  the 
chambers  of  Chitty,  the  great  spécial  ploader,  aa  a  ]>upil  ;  but 
he  submitted,  for  a  considération,  to  dnidgery  which  n-ould  bo 
thought  hardly  compatible  with  such  tivety  faculties,  and  at 
variance  with  bis  dramatic  and  poetic  taate.  Thèse,  too,  he 
made  to  a  certain  estent  niatters  of  buainesa.  Ho  connocted 
himself  with  magasines,  and  became  the  theatricai  critic  for 
aeveral  of  them.  He  thereby  contraeted  a  style  of  flaahy 
writing,  which  offcnded  severo  judgea,  who  drew  in  conae- 
qwcnco  unfavorable  conclusions  which  hâve  not  been  realizcd, 
Hu  MTota  pamphlets,  which  were  printed  in  the  l'ampkUleer, 
publishod  by  his  frieud  Valpy.     Among  thèse  was  a  very 
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véhément  eulogy  of  Wordsworth.  He  becamo  intimate  wîth 
Lnmb,  who  introduced  him  to  VVordBwortb.  It  waa  in  thèse 
words  :  "  Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  introduce  to  jou  Mr.  Talfourd, 
my  onli/  admirer."  That  he  became  in  aft«r  hfe  the  executor 
of  Lamb  oud  his  biographer  is  well  kDown.  Among  his  early 
intimociea  was  that  with  the  familj  of  Mr.  Rutt,  to  whose 
eldeat  daughter,  Kachel,  he  became  attachedi  Afier  a  time 
Talfourd  came  to  me  nith  the  request  th&t  I  woiild  procure 
for  him  emplojinent  as  a  reporter  for  the  Timti,  that  he  inight 
be  enabled  to  marry.  This  1  did,  and  no  one  could  fill  the  oHice 
moro  honorahly,  aa  was  acknowledged  by  hie  associâtes  on  the 
Oxford  Circuit.  He  mado  kuowu  at  once  at  the  bar  mess  what 
he  waa  invited  to  do.  Othera  had  done  the  aame  thing  on  other 
circuits  secretly  and  must  dishonorably.  Cousent  waa  giveu  by 
the  bar  of  bis  circuit  ;  and  in  this  way,  aa  a  w-riter  for  papers 
and  magasines,  and  by  hisregular  professional  émoluments,  he 
honorahly  brought  up  a  numeroiis  fomily.  As  his  practice  in- 
creased  he  gradiially  gave  up  writing  for  the  critical  press,  and 
àiso  his  office  of  reporting.  But  wheu  he  renounced  hterature 
for  émolument,  ho  carried  it  on  for  famé,  and  beoame  a  dramat- 
io  writor.  His  finit  tragcdy,  "  Ion,"  eamcd  gcncral  applauae, 
and  in  défiance  of  the  advice  of  prudent  or  timid  triends  he 
produced  two  other  tr^edies."  He  did  not  acquiro  equal 
réputation  for  thcse  ;  probably  a  fortiinato  circumâtanco,  as 
literary  famé  is  no  recommendation  either  to  an  Attomey  or 
to  a  Miuister  who  seeks  for  a  laborioua  Solicitor-General.  It 
vas  aller  he  «as  known  as  a  dramatist  that  Talfourd  t  ob- 
tained  a  seat  iu  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himsolf  by 
introducing  a  hill  in  favor  of  a  copyright  for  authore,  to  whîch 
he  waa  ut^ed  mainJy  by  Wordsworth,  who  hod  bccomo  his 
friend.  His  bill,  however,  did  not  pasa,  and  the  work  was 
taken  out  of  hia  hands.  The  net  X  which  at  lei^h  passed  the 
le^'islatiire  did  not  grant  as  miich  as  Talfourd  osked  fur.  The 
onc  act  which  ought  to  be  known  by  his  name  was  one  con- 
ferring  on  imhappy  wivos,  separated  from  their  huBbauds,  a 
right  to  hâve  a  sight  of  their  childrcn. 

•  "  Ion  "  wa»  proiiuced  al  CoTent  Garden  Thestro  in  Mny,  1 SS8.  The  prin- 
cipal chnrMiter,  tint  p^rfonned  by  Macremlv.  wn"  aftonnirJI»  uniiortaken  by 
m*!'  Eilen  Tree.  Tilfrmnrs  »eci>ad  tniseifv,  "Tho  Atheiiinn  Caprive,"  iti 
wliich  Maoroiuly  play»!  Tlioaii,  was  produced  at  the  Hnymnrket,  1S38.  The 
Ihïrd  uiid  Icnst  incceiefUl  w»i  "  Glencoe,"  fir"t  repre^ented  at  the  Haymarket, 
Iilav  %%.  IS10.     Mncready  a|cninji1iiv«d  the  hera.  —  G.  S. 

f  l'iilfourd  wni  Msmbfr  (or  Ren'ding,  where  he  bnd  twea  %  pupil  at  the 
Grammar  School,  nnder  Dr.  Valpy. 

t  This  il  alway»,  however,  Bpotffn  of  a»  Talfourd'»  Act. 
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Talfoiird  soon  acquired  popularity  at  the  bar,  from  the  me» 
faculty  of  speakiug,  as  many  hâve  doue  who  were  after  ail  not 
qualiiied  fur  heavy  work.  I  might  havo  doubtcd  of  the  Ser- 
geaut'a  qualiË cations  iu  this  respect,  but  some  ycarg  ago  I 
beard  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  praise  him  bîghly  for 
judgment  and  skill  iu  the  management  of  business.  He  said 
he  vas  altogether  a  successful  advocate.  No  maa  got  more 
verdicts,  and  no  man  more  deservcd  to  get  thcm.  Talfourd  îs 
a  gênerons  and  kind-hcorted  mon.  To  meu  of  lettera  and  artiste 
iu  distreaa,  such  aa  Leigh  Uunt,  Haydon,  &c,  he  nas  alwaya 
very  libéral.  He  did  not  foi^et  hia  early  friends,  and  at  the 
large  parties  he  has  hitherto  dclighted  to  givc,  poets,  players, 
authors  of  evei^  kind,  were  to  be  seen,  together  wîth  baïristen^ 
and  uow  and  theu  judges. 

Ff})ruary  S6th.  —  Went  to  the  Royal  Aoademy  and  heard 
Sir  John  Sonne  deliver  Lia  third  lecture  on  Architecture  ;  it 
was  not  very  interestiug,  but  the  conclusion  was  diverting. 
"  As  the  grammarian  has  his  positive,  comparative,  aud  super- 
lative, and  as  we  say,  '  My  King,  my  Coimtry,  and  my  God,' 
80  ought  the  lover  of  fine  art  to  say,  Paioting,  Sculpture 
Architecture  !  I  !  " 

March  18th.  —  Went  to  Covent  Gardon,  Saw  "Love  for 
Love."  *  Matbews,  by  admirable  actinie,  gave  to  Foresjght  & 
significance  aud  truth  strikingly  contrasted  wîth  the  unniean- 
ing  insipidity  of  most  of  the  other  charocters.  Mrs.  Jordan 
played  Miss  Prue,  and  certainly  with  great  spirit.  She  looked 
well,  but  her  voice  has  lost  much  of  ils  sweetnesa  aud  mclody  ; 
yct  sho  is  still  the  most  fascîuating  créature  on  the  stage.  She 
also  toOk  the  part  of  Nell  in  "  The  Devil  to  Pay  "  ;  iu  this  her 
acting  vas  truly  admirable.  Uer  oge  and  bulk  do  not  interfère 
with  any  requisite  in  the  character. 

April  5lh.  —  With  Walter,  who  introduced  me  to  Croly,  his 
dramatic  critic,  who  is  about  to  go  to  Uumburg  to  discLaige 
tho  duty  I  performed  sii  years  bofore.  Croly  is  a  fierce-look- 
ing  IritÂman,  very  lively  in  conversation,  and  certfùuly  Uas 
conaidcrable  talent  aa  a  writer  ;  his  éloquence,  like  his  person, 
is  rathcr  energctic  than  élégant,  and  though  he  bas  great  power 
and  concentration  of  thought,  he  wonts  the  delicacy  aud  dis- 

•  Congreve'î  nnimated  comedy  of  "  Love  for  Lotb  "  wiu  prodnced  undof 
Betlerton  «t  Linoolû's  Irn  Fiolds  In  1896.  The  piirt  of  Ben  wiu  wrilleii  for 
Doepplt.  Mrs.  Abiiipon  wi«  cclebmlcd  for  her  performanca  of  Mi>»  Hme, 
aniltho  pxcelknce  of  the  pIbv  was  especially  manifcat  wlien  performed  l)ï  % 
poirgrful  companjunâOTMi'.Macceatiy'smiuiagemGuCat  Drary  Lun  Theatn, 
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crimination  of  judgment  which  are  the  finert  qnalities  in  a 
oritic" 

April  9th.  —  Accompanied  André  va  t  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  hear  Lord  WeUesley's  speecb  on  East  Indi&n  afitùrs.  I  was 
Tery  much  disappointed,  for  I  discemed  in  the  apeech  (evi- 
dently  a  prepared  and  elaborate  one)  not  one  of  the  great 
qiiahties  of  an  orator  or  stateaman.  Hia  peraon  is  small,  and 
his  tuiimatioa  has  in  it  nothtng  of  dignitj  and  weightjr  energj-. 
He  put  hiraaelf  into  a  sort  of  artifidal  paaaion,  and  waa  in  a. 
Btato  of  oold  inflammation.  He  began  with  a  parade  of  firat 
principlee,  and  made  a  fusa  about  gênerai  ideos,  which  were,  I 
thoiight,  aiter  ail  veiy  conunonpiace.  Yet  the  speoch  had  ei< 
citod  curioaity,  and  brought  a  great  nmnber  of  membera  of  the 
Huuse  of  Commona  behind  the  Throne.  But  after  lietening  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  my  patience  «as  esbausted,  and  I  came 
home. 

April  ISth. — A  useful  tnoming  at  the  Kîng'a  Bench,  Guild- 
hall.  My  frîend  John  Buck  t  waa  examined  as  a  witness  in  a 
spécial  juty  insunmce  cause.  Giarrow  rose  to  cross-esamine 
him.     "  You  hâve  been  many  years  at  Lloyd's,  Mr.  Biick  T  " 

—  "  Seventeen  years."  Gairow  sat  down,  but  cross-examincd 
at  great  length  another  wltncss.  Lord  EUcnborough,  in  his 
Bumming  up,  said  :  "  You  will  hâve  remorkcd  that  Mr.  At- 
tomey  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  osk  Mr.  Duck  a  single 
question.  Now  on  that  gcntlcman's  tcstimony  overything 
tiinis,  for  if  you  think  that  his  atatement  is  correct  —  " 
Bcforc  he  could  complète  the  sentence  the  foreman  said  :  "  For 
the  plaintifF,  my  Lord."  —  "I  tboug^t  as  much,"  said  the 
Chiof  Justice. 

Mag  8th.  —  In  tha  evening  went  to  the  Temple,  whero  I 
Icomcd  that  I  had  becn  called  to  the  bar.  The  assurance  of 
the  fitct,  though  I  had  no  reoson  to  doubt  it,  gave  mo  pleasure. 

Rem.  §  —  I  hâve  irequontly  asserted,  sinco  my  retirement, 
that  the  two  wiscst  acts  of  my  life  were  my  going  to  the  bar 
'nhcn,  according  to  the  usual  âge  at  which  men  Iwgin  proctico, 
I  woa  alreody  an  old  man,  being  thirty-cight,  aud  my  retirîug 
&om  tho  bar  wben,  according  to  the  same  ordinary  usage,  I 
was  atill  a  young  man,  viz.  fifty-three. 

•  Croly'»  cnrecr  hiu  been  a  ïînpilar  ont.  Ho  triai!  hli  hontl  ni  n  contributor 
to  t;io  daily  près»  in  vnrious  iruyi.     Ho  srrofo  Irngodîea,  comodic,  nnd  novel», 

—  r.t  lenst  oneofeach;  and  nllMlBottloil  down  na  n  proachcr.wilhtliorankof 
Poctor,  but  of  whût  facultv  X  io  not  know.  —  H,  C.  &.,  1647. 

t  AHerwonU  Sereoaiit  XndnwB. 

i  Ses  onU,  p.  19.  ï  Written  ta  IMT 

TOI.  I.  Il 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

M  Hattok  Gabdih,  Hk7  9,  IBl). 
Mt  dkar  Thohah  :  — 

....  Before  I  Dotice  the  more  întereeting  subject  of  yoar 
letter,  I  will  dismisa  tbe  hîstoiy  of  yeaterday  in  a  few  vorda, 
just  to  Batiafy  jour  curioaity.  Ât  four  o'clock  precLselj  I 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  poatiflcaWjui,  where  tho 
oathB  of  (Ulegiance  and  abjuration  nere  administered  to  mo. 
I  tben  diued,  dreesed  as  1  was,  at  a  table  apart  I  had  five 
fiiends  with  me.  Aller  dinner  we  aacended  the  élévation  at 
the  end  of  tbe  Hall.  My  fîiendB  and  acquaintance  gradually 
joined  ovir  party.  We  were  just  a  score  im  number.  I  bê- 
liere  you  aro  acquaînted  with  none  of  tltem  but  the  Colliers, 
Amyot,  AndrewB,  and  Quayle.  The  rest  were  professionol 
mon,  Atter  drinking  about  six  bottles  of  humble  port,  claret 
was  bronght  in,  and  we  broke  up  at  ten.  What  we  had  beeo 
doing  in  the  mean  while  I  sholl  be  bctter  abLe  to  tell  when  I 
hâve  rcccived  the  butlcr'a  bill.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  duy 
of  much  enjoyment  1t>  me,  I  om  told,  and  indeed  I  felt,  that 
I  was  qiiite  nervoua  whcn  I  took  tho  oaths.  And  I  had  mo- 
menta  of  very  serioua  reflection  cren  while  the  bottle  waa 
circulating,  and  I  was  afFecting  the  boon  componion.  One  in- 
cident, however,  did  serve  to  raise  my  spirits.  On  my  coming 
home,  just  before  ditmer,  I  found  with  your  lett«r  the  copy  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  Wedd  Nash  had  left.  He  had 
nominated  me  Auditor  in  a  private  Incloaure  Act,  and  the  fee, 
he  informcd  Mrs.  Collier,  would  be  ten  guineas.  The  timing 
of  this  my  fiiM  profeastonal  émolument  does  crédit  to  Nasb's 
friendlinesa  and  delicacy. 


Jane  13th.  —  Went  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's.  Had  a  pleasant 
chat  with  bor  about  Madame  de  Stw:l,  the  Edgeworths,  Sas. 
The  lutter  are  staying  in  London,  and  the  datighter  gfûns  the 
good-will  of  overy  onc  ;  not  ao  the  father.  They  dined  at 
Sothcby'a  Ailer  dinner  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  aitting  next 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Sam  Itogers  betng  on  the  othcr  aide  of  her. 
"  Maâam;''  Baid  ho,  "  I  think  I  saw  you  perform  Milhunont 
thirty-fii-e  yeara  ago."  —  "  Pardon  me,  air."  —  "  0,  then  it  waa 
forty  yeors  ago  ;  1  dîstinctly  recollect  it."  —  *"  You  will  excuse 
me,  sir,  I  never  played  MillamonL" —  0,  yes,  ma'am,  I  rec- 
ollect" —  "I  thmk,"  ahe  aaid,  tuming  to  Ur.  Rog»^  "  it  il 
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time  for  me  to  change  my  place  "  ;  and  sho  rose  with  her  own 
peciiliar  difrnity-* 

Jitnt  24lft.  —  A  Dût  «on,  and  therefore  a  holiday.  Callcd 
on  Modnnic  de  Stnël  at  Bninet's.  She  received  mo  vcry 
civilly,  and  I  promise  myself  much  pbaaiire  from  her  eociety 
durhig  the  year  «lie  iutends  remaining  in  Eugland.^  I  intîmatcd 
to  lier  tliat  1  wns  beuome  a  man  of  buainera,  and  sho  will  be 
eatisfied  with  my  attending  her  evening  parties  after  uiuo 
o'clock.  Her  bod  jb  a  very  genteel  yoving  man,  almost  hand- 
Bomo,  but  with  aomething  of  a  alcepy  air  in  hia  eye,  and  the 
tonc  uf  his  conversation  a  whisper  whiuh  mny  be  cotirtly,  but 
gives  an  appearance  of  apathy,  The  daughtcr  I  BOircely  saw, 
but  she  Bcems  to  be  plaiu. 

Jufi/  6tk.  —  Went  to  a  Bupper-party  at  Itongh's,  given  in 
honor  of  the  new  Scrgcant,  Ùopley.  Burrell,  the  Pordena, 
FkxmnnB,  Tooke,  &c.  there. 

Reni.\  —  This  ivaa  the  firat  step  in 
vhich  distinguished  the  cx-chancellor,  e 
Lord  Lyndhurst. 

July  Util.  —  Catled  thia  moming  on  Madame  de  Staiil  at 
3  Gcoi^  Street,  Haiiover  Square.  It  is  singular  that,  having 
in  Germany  assisted  her  as  a  student  of  philoBophy,  I  ahould 
DOW  render  her  service  aa  a  lawj'er.  Murray  the  hookEellcr 
vas  with  her,  and  I  aseisted  in  drawing  up  the  agrccment  for 
her  forthcoming  work  on  Germany,  for  whiub  ahe  is  to  reçoive 
1,500  piiucaa. 

Jitly  l^h.  —  Going  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  I 
quitted  the  houso  and  fumily  of  the  CoUiers,  in  vbîch  I  bnd 
lived  as  an  imnate  for  yearB  with  great  pleaBure.  I  am  to  re- 
tum,  though  only  as  a  visitor,  in  the  autumn,  aller  my  firat 
cipcrience  of  lav  practico  on  the  circuit  and  at  the  sessions. 

Jvly  ISth.  —  My  firat  dinner  with  the  bar  mess,  at  tho 
Angel  Inn  at  Bury,  where  I  took  my  seat  as  junior  on  tho 
Sessions  Circuit.  Our  party  consisted  of  Hunt,  Hai-t,  Storks.î 
Whitliread,  and  Twis».  I  enjoyed  the  aftemoon.  Hunt  is  a 
gcntlemanly  man,  Hart  an  excellent  companion.  Storks  waa 
agrecable,  and  Wbitbread  has  a  pleasing  conntcnance. 

Jiem.%  —  Hart  waa  in  every  way  the  moBt  remarkahle  man 

•  Tlii"  nnecdota  îi-  pivei:  with  n  differencB  inllie  RMniniweneMnml  tho  Dînir. 
lu  tliK  latlcT,  llie  rtinner-party  i*  «nid  to  hnve  beeii  Ht  Lord  I.on«rtBle>,  and  lie 
Mrwn  lo  whntn  ïlK  Siddotit  tiuned  cu  leating  hm  leat,  Tom  Uoon. 

t  Wrincn  in  1E47. 

t  AftarwardA  Sergeant  StOlki. 
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of  our  circuit.  He  was  originally  a  preachcr  among  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptists,  among  whom  ho  had  the  rcputiitiou  of  being 
at  the  same  timo  bo  gootl  a  proacher  and  so  bad  a  11  ver  that  it 
was  said  to  hini  once,  **  Mr..  H  art,  when  I  hear  y  ou  in  the 
pulpit,  1  wisli  you  wcre  ncver  ont  of  it  ;  wlien  J  Bee  you  ont 
of  it,  1  wish  you  wero  never  in  it/'  lie  married  a  huly,  the 
heir  in  tail  after  the  dcath  of  her  father,  Sir  Jolni  Thoruld,  to 
a  large  cstiite. 

At  the  death  of  Sir  John,  Hart  left  his  profession.  'VMien 
T  saw  him  a  couple  of  years  afler,  he  had  tîiken  the  miiue 
of  Thorold  ;  and  then  ho  told  me  that  he  never  knew  whut 
were  the  miser ies  of  poverty  until  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  an  entai led  estate,  —  ail  his  creditors  came  upon  him 
at  once,  and  ho  was  involved  in  pcq^etual  quarrels  with  his 
family.  His  TSTetchedness  led  to  a  complète  change  in  his 
habits,  and  he  becamc  in  his  old  âge  again  a  proacher.  He 
built  a  chapel  on  his  estate  at  his  own  exix'nse,  and  preached 
voluntarily  to  those  who  partook  of  his  entlnisiasm,  and  could 
relish  popular  déclamations  of  ultra-Cal vinism. 

Auffust  20th.  —  (At  Norwich.)  1  dofended  a  man  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  and  her  sister  by  poison.  It  was  a  case  of 
circumstantial  évidence.  There  was  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  man  hiul  put  corrosive  sublimate  into  a  tea-kettle,  though 
no  évidence  so  satisfactory  as  his  Tybum  couutenance.  I  be- 
lieve  the  acquittai  in  this  cîiso  was  owing  to  tins  circumstance. 
The  wife,  expecting  to  die,  said,  "  No  onc  but  ray  husband 
could  hâve  doue  it."  As  this  produced  an  cttect,  I  cross-ex- 
amined  miuutely  as  to  the  proximity  of  other  cottages,  — 
thcro  being  children  about,  —  the  door  Ixiinjj:  on  the  latch, 
&c.  ;  and  then  concluded  with  an  eamost  question  :  "  On  your 
solemn  oath,  wcre  there  not  twclve  persons  at  Icast  wh«  could 
bave  doue  it  î  "  —  "  Yes,  there  were."  And  then  an  assenting 
nod  from  a  juryman.  I  went  home,  not  triumphant.  But 
the  accident  of  being  the  succcssful  defonder  of  a  man  ao- 
cuscd  of  murder  brought  me  forward,  and  though  my  fées  at 
two  assize  towna  did  not  amount  to  £  50,  yet  njy  spirits  were 
raised. 

Rem,*  —  Sergeant  Blosset  (formerly  Peckwcll)  was,  taking 
him  for  ail  in  ail,  the  individual  whose  mcmory  I  respect  the 
most  of  my  departed  associâtes  on  tho  circuit.  He  was  a 
quiet  unpretending  niiin,  with  gentlemanly,  ■  evcn  graceful 
manners,  aud  though  ueither  an  orator  nor  a  ^^n  of  eminent 

•  Written  in  1847. 
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loarning  or  remurkable  aciiteness,  yet  far  beyond  every  other 
mnu  on  our  circuit.  He  had  tUo  skilt  to  &dvocate  a  Inùl  arnse 
wcll,  without  adTocating  thikt  which  was  bad  in  the  cutiso, — 
whiuh  greater  men  thiui  ho  were  sometimes  uoable  to  do> 
Hetice  he  wob  a  uuiveraal  favorite. 

Wy  immédiate  senior  on  the  circuit  was  Henry  Cooper.  He 
was  Tcry  far  my  Biiperior  in  talent  for  business,  —  iiideed  in 
sume  respects  ho  was  an  cxtraordinary  man.  His  meniory, 
his  clcverness,  were  striking  ;  but  ao  was  his  want  of  jtidjj' 
nient,  and  it  often  happened  that  his  clovor  and  amusing  hits 
ti)ld  as  miich  against  ils  for  his  client  One  day  lie  was  enter- 
taining  tho  whole  court,  when  Kolfe  (now  the  Baron,  thon 
alniost  the  junior)  "  whieperod  to  me  :  "  How  clever  that  ia  I 
Hoir  I  thank  Uod  I  am  not  so  clever  !  " 

I  onco  aaw  Cooper  extort  a  laugh  from  Lord  Ellenboroiigh 
in  spite  of  himself.  "  But  it  îs  said  my  client  got  drunk. 
Why,  everybody  gets  drunL"  Then,  changing  his  voioe  from 
a  flhrill  tune  to  a  half-whieper,  and  with  a  low  bow,  he  addcd  : 
"  Always  cxccpting  your  Lordshipe  and  the  Bishops." 

Oiioi/er  18th.  —  Dincd  with  Madame  de  Staël,  — a  porty  of 
lihenils  at  her  hoiiae,  viz.  :  Lady  Mackintosh,  Itobert  Adair  th© 
diplomatist,  Godwin,  Oiirrau,  and  Murray,  lio. 

Our  hostess  spoke  froely  of  Bufln:iparte.  She  was  intro- 
duced  to  him  when  a  victorioua  gcnenil  in  Itoly  ;  even  then 
he  alfected  princcly  airs,  and  apoko  as  if  it  mattered  not  what 
he  B.iid,  —  he  coufcrrcd  honor  by  saying  anything.  He  had  a 
pleaaurc  in  bcîng  nide.  He  said  to  her,  ofter  her  writings 
were  known,  that  he  did  not  tliink  women  ought  to  vfrite 
books.  She  answered  ;  "  It  is  not  cvery  woman  n-ho  cun  gain 
,  distinction  by  an  alliance  with  a  General  Buonaparte."  Buona- 
purte  said  to  Madame  de  Condorcet,  tho  widow  of  the  phîloso- 
phor,  who  W11S  a  great  fenmio  politician,  and  really  a  womnn 
of  tiilcnt  :  "I  do  not  lîke  women  who  meddlc  with  politics." 
Maibme  de  Condorcet  instantly  replied  :  "  Ah,  mon  Général, 
as  long  as  you  mcn  tako  a  fancy  to  eut  off  onr  heads  now  and 
then,  we  aro  interested  in  knowing  why  you  do  it." 

On  one  occasion  Buonaparte  said  to  a  porty  of  lodies  : 
"  Faites  moi  des  conscrits." 

Oiir  hostess  asserted  that  CTery  politioaJ  topio  could  be  ei- 
hiiisted  in  one  hour'a  speech  ;  but,  when  preased,  it  waa  évi- 
dent that  by  eihanating  a  siibject  she  understood  nttering  ail 
tho  poBiiibla  generaUties  and  commonplaces  it  Inrolves.  She 
*  AAsnrard*  Lord  Cbaitoelkr  Cmtworth. 
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praiscd  Erskine's  spccches.  Curran,  who  listencd,  hcld  hîs 
ton;j^iie  ;  lie  said  but  une  thing  on  thc  subject  of  oratory,  and 
that  was  iu  praisc  of  Fox,  wbo  he  aaid  was  the  most  honest 
and  candid  of  speakers,  and  spoke  only  to  convincc  fairly. 
"  It  seenicd  to  nie,"  said  Curran,  "  as  if  hc  wcre  addrcssing 
bimself  to  me  personally."  Adair  praiscd  Sheridan  bighly  iu 
the  past  teuse,  but  said  be  injured  bimself  by  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  Burke  in  bis  speecb  boforo  thc  lords  on  the  im- 
pcacbment  of  Hastings.  Sheridan  was  praiscd  for  bis  faculty 
of  abstracting  bis  mind  from  ail  other  tliings  and  working  up 
a  subject. 

Curran,  who  is  in  bis  best  moments  a  delightful  companion, 
told  some  merry  stories,  at  which  our  hostess  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
que  cela  est  charmant  !  "  Hc  was,  however,  also  mclancholy, 
and  said  he  never  went  to  bed  in  Ireland  witboiit  wisbing  not 
to  rise  again.  He  spoke  of  thc  other  world  and  those  he 
sbould  wish  to  sec  there.  Madame  do  Stacl  said  that  after 
she  had  scen  those  sbe  loved  (tbis  with  a  sentimental  sigh), 
she  sbould  inquire  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ask  how  they  were 
bom.  During  a  light  conversation  about  the  livmg  and  the 
dead,  Lady  Mackintosh  exclaimed  :  "  After  ail,  the  truth  of  it 
Bcems  to  be  that  the  siuners  hâve  the  bcst  of  it  in  tbis  world, 
and  the  saints  in  the  next."  Curran  dcclared  "  Paradisc  Lost  " 
to  be  the  worst  pocm  in  the  languagc.  Milton  was  incapable 
of  a  délicate  or  tender  sentiment  towards  woman.  Curran 
did  not  ronder  thèse  hérésies  palatable  by  eithcr  originality  or 
pleasantry.  Godwin  defended  Milton  with  zcal,  and  even  for 
his  submission  to  Cromwcll,  who,  he  said,  though  a  usurper, 
was  not  a  tyrant^  nor  cruel.  This  was  said  in  opposition  to 
Madame  de  Staël,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  philosopher. 
She  said  to  Lady  Mackintosh,  after  he  was  gone  :  "  1  am  glad^ 
I  bave  scen  this  man,  —  it  is  curions  to  see  how  natunilly 
Jacobins  becomo  tho  advocates  of  tyrants  ;  so  it  is  iu  Franco 
now."  Lady  Mackintosh  apologized  for  him  in  a  gcntle  tone  ; 
"he  had  l)een  harsbly  treated,  and  almost  driven  out  of 
Society  ;  he  was  living  in  retirement"  The  others  spoke 
kindly  of  him. 

Xovrmhn'  Ist.  —  After  a  short  visit  to  Anthony  Ilobinson, 
came  to  chambers  and  slopt  for  thc  first  time  in  my  own  bed, 
I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  reflection  of  my  solitude, 
but  also  some  satisfaction  at  tho  thought  that  I  was  at  least 
independent  and  at  home.  I  bave  not  yet  collected  around 
me  ail  that  even  I  dcem  comforts,  but  I  shall  find  my  wanta 
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Tciy  few,  I  believe,  if  I  eicept  thoae  arising  from  the  désire 
to  nppear  respectable,  not  to  say  wealthy,  in  the  ejcs  of  the 
world. 

Novemher  13tk.  —  In  the  evening  a  party  at  Anthony  Robin- 
son's.  The  Lambs  were  there,  and  Charles  seemed  to  enjoy 
himaclf,  We  played  carda,  and  at  the  cloao  of  the  evening  he 
drj-]y  said  to  Mra.  Robinson  ;  "  I  bave  enjoyed  the  evening 
much,  which  I  do  not  often  do  at  peuple's  houses." 

Nimmber  15th.  —  Callod  on  Madame  de  Staël,  to  whom  1 
had  aoine  civil  thinga  to  say  about  hor  book,  which  she  received 
nith  lesS'than  an  autbor's  usual  self-complacence  ;  but  she 
manifestcd  no  readiness  to  correct  some  palpable  omissions  and 
mistakcs  I  bcgan  pointing  ont  to  her.  And  whcn  I  sug^eated 
that,  in  her  account  of  Goethc's  "  Triumph  "  (dor  Empflnd- 
Bamkcit),  she  had  mistaken  the  plot,  ahe  said  :  "  Perhaps  I 
thought  it  better  as  I  statcd  it  !  " 

She  confcsscd  thnt  in  her  sélection  of  books  to  notice  she 
was  giiided  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  ;  otbcrwisc,  she  added,  a  whole 
life  wonid  not  hâve  becn  sulficient  to  collect  such  information. 
This  confession  was  not  ncceasary  for  me.  She  says  she  is 
about  to  Write  a  book  on  tho  French  Révolution  and  on  the 
State  of  England,  in  which  she  means  to  show  that  ail  the 
caiamities  which  hâve  ariacn  in  France  proceeded  from  not 
following  tho  English  constitution.  Sho  says  she  haa  a  num- 
bcr  of  questions  to  put  to  me  conceming  the  English  law,  and 
which  she  is  to  rcducc  to  writing.  We  talked  on  politics.  She 
still  thitiks  that  unicss  Buonaparte  fall  he  will  find  mcans  to 
retrieve  hia  fortune.  Perhapa  aho  is  still  înfluenced  by  French 
sentiments  in  conceiïing  that  Buonaparte  must  be  victoriona 
at  last  if  he  peraist  in  the  war.  But  she  ia  nevertheleas  t, 
bigotcd  admirer  of  our  govomment,  which  she  considéra  io  bo 
perfect  ! 

COLERIDOS  TO   H.  C.  R. 

Mondiiy  Hornlng,  DecemberT,  1B12. 
Excuse  me  for  again  repeating  my  request  to  you,  to  use 
your  hest  means  as  êpeedilif  et  ponnble  to  procure  for  me  (if 
possible)  tho  porusal  of  Goethe's  work  on  Light  and  Color.* 
In  a  thing  I  hâve  now  ou  hand  it  would  be  of  wry  important 
seiT/ice  to  me  ;  at  tho  same  time  do  not  forget  Jacobi  to  Fichte,t 


t  J&cobl'i  "  S«D<lKhnU>ai  Ml  FiobM." 
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and  whatever  other  work  may  hâve  bearings  on  the  Neuere, 
neueste,  uiid  allemeueste  Filusotio.  It  is  my  hopo  and  pur- 
pose  to  dévote  a  certain  portion  of  my  time  for  the  next 
twclve  months  to  theatrical  attempts,  and  cliiefly  to  the  melo- 
drania,  or  comic  opéra  kind  ;  and  from  Goethe  (from  what  I 
read  of  liis  little  Singspiele  in  the  volume  which  you  lent  me) 
I  cxpcct  no  triâing  assistance,  especially  in  the  eougs,  airs,  &c^ 
and  the  happy  mode  of  introducing  them.  In  my  fréquent 
conversations  with  W.  (a  composer  and  music-seller),  1  could 
not  find  that  hc  or  the  music-sellers  in  gênerai  had  any  knowl- 
cdge  of  those  compositions,  which  are  so  deservedly  dear  to 
the  German  public.  As  soon  as  I  can  disemluurass  myself,  I 
shall  make  onc  sturdy  effort  to  imderstand  music  myself,  so 
far  at  least  of  the  science  as  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  sim- 
ple air.  For  I  seem  frequcntly  to  form  such  in  my  own  mind, 
to  my  inner  ear.  When  you  writo  to  Biuy,  do  not  forget  to 
assure  Mrs.  Clarkson  of  my  never  altercd  and  unalterable 
csteem  and  affection. 

S.  T.  COLERmGB. 

Decemher  SOth,  —  Afler  dinner  a  rubber  at  Lamb's  ;  then 
went  with  Lamb  and  Bumey  to  Rickman's.  Hazlitt  there. 
Cards,  as  usual,  were  our  amusement.  Lamb  was  in  a  pleaa- 
ant  mood.  Kickman  produced  one  of  Chatterton's  forgeriea 
In  ono  manuscript  therè  wcre  seventeen  différent  kmds  of  e*a 
"  0,"  said  Lamb,  "  that  must  bave  been  written  by  one  of  the 

Mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  case." 

Decemher  31st  —  Spent  the  evening  at  Flaxman's.  A  New 
Year's  party.  It  consisted  only  of  the  Pordens,  some  of  Mrs. 
Flaxman's  family,  and  one  or  two  others.  We  were  comforta- 
ble  enough  without  being  outrageously  merry.  Flaxman,  of 
ail  the  great  men  I  ever  knew,  plays  the  child  with  the  most 
grâce.  He  is  infini tely  amiable,  without  losing  any  of  hia 
respectability.  It  is  obvions  that  his  is  the  relaxation  of  a 
Buperior  mind,  without,  however,  any  of  the  ostentation  of 
condescension.  We  stayed  late,  and  the  New  Year  found  us 
enjoying  ourselves. 


E£AK>S  BICHABDIIL 


CHAPTERXVtt 

leu. 

JANUAR7  Sd.  —  Read  lately  tho  firat  Tolume  of  "  John 
Buncle."  •  It  containB  but  little  that  is  roadable,  but  that 
liltle  ia  very  ploasing.  The  preacbmeuta  are  to  be  skipped 
over,  but  the  hearty  descriptions  of  cbaracter  are  very  inter- 
esting  from  the  love  with  whicb  they  are  peimed.  l4Uab  says, 
with  bis  uBual  felicity,  that  the  book  is  written  in  b^ter  ipù-iU 
than  auy  book  he  kiiows.t  Amoiy's  descriptioua  are  in  a 
liigh  style  ;  hîs  scene-painting  is  of  the  first  order  ;  and  ît  is 
the  whimsical  mixture  of  romantio  Bcenery,  millennium-hall 
aociety,  and  dry  disputatiou  ia  a  quaint  style,  which  gives  tbis 
book  so  Btrange  and  amuaing  a  character.  For  instauce,  John 
Buncte  meets  a  lady  in  a  sort  of  RoBamond's  bower  atudying 
Hebrew.  Uc  is  smitteu  with  ber  charma,  déclares  his  love  to 
"  glorioua  Miss  Noël,"  and  irhen,  on  account  of  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaiDtonce,  —  that  of  an  hour,  —  she  repels  him  (for  his  love 
had  bcen  kindled  only  by  a  despcrately  leorned  speech  of  hers 
on  the  paradisiacal  hmguage),  and  threat«ns  to  leave  him,  he  ei- 
claims,  "  0,  I  should  dio  were  you  to  leave  me  ;  thcrcfore,  if 
you  please,  we  wiU  discourse  of  the  miracle  of  Babel."  And 
then  follows  a  long  dialogue  ou  the  confusion  of  tonguea,  in 
which  "  illustrious  Misa  Noël  "  bears  a  diatinguiahed  part. 

March  7tk.  —  At  Dnuy  Lane,  and  saw  Eean  for  tho  first 
time.  He  played  Richanl,  I  believe,  better  than  any  man  I 
evcr  aaw  ;  yet  my  expectationa  were  pitchod  too  bigh,  and  I 
had  tiot  the  pleasure  I  expected.  The  cipresaiou  of  malignant 
joy  is  the  one  in  which  he  surpasses  ail  men  1  bave  ever  secn. 
And  his  most  flagrant  defect  is  want  of  dignity.  Hts  face  ia 
fincly  expressive,  tbough  his  mouth  is  uot  handsome,  and  he 
projects  hia  lower  lip  ungracefully  ;  yet  it  is  finely  auited  to 

•  Tho  "  Life  of  John  Bittide,  Eiiq.  ;  containing  THriom  Objeryfitioiu  and 
Itcflcrcliorn  ninite  m  peTeral  PhtIk  of  the  World.  >nd  many  eiDsonlinuy  BeU- 
tlona."    ByThomiuAmory.    HollI",  ITBS.    " 
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Richard.  He  gratified  my  eyc  more  than  my  ear.  His  action 
very  often  was  that  of  Kemble,  and  thia  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  performance  ;  but  it  detracts  from  his  boasted  originality. 
His  déclamation  is  very  unpleasant,  but  my  car  may  m  time 
bc  reconciled  to  it,  as  the  palate  is  to  new  cheese  and  tea.  It 
often  reminds  me  of  Blanchard's.  His  speech  is  not  fluent, 
and  his  words  and  syllables  are  too  distinctly  separated.  His 
fincst  scène  was  with  Lady  Anne,  and  his  mode  of  lifting  up 
hcr  veil  to  watch  her  countenance  was  exquisite.  The  con- 
cluding  scène  was  unequal  to  my  expectation,  though  the  fen- 
cing  was  élégant,  and  his  sudden  death-fall  was  shockingly  reaL 
But  he  shoidd  hâve  lain  still.  Why  does  he  rise,  or  awake 
rathor,  to  repcat  the  spurious  lines  1  He  did  not  often  excite 
a  strong  persuasion  of  the-  truth  of  his  acting,  and  the  applause 
he  received  was  not  very  great.  Mrs.  Glover  had  infini  tely 
more  in  the  pathetic  scène  in  which  she,  as  Queen  Ëlizabcth, 
parts  from  her  children.  To  recur  to  Rean,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  retain  ail  his  popularity,  but  he  may  leam  to  deserve 
it  better,  though  I  think  he  will  ne  ver  be  qualified  for  heroio 
parts.  He  wants  a  commanding  figure  and  a  powerful  voice. 
His  greatest  excellences  are  a  fine  pantomimio  face  and  re- 
markable  agility. 

March  26th,  —  I  read  Stephens's  "  Lifo  of  Home  Tooke." 
Ail  the  anecdotes  respecting  him,  as  well  as  his  letters,  are  ex- 
cellent. They  râise  a  favorable  impression  of  his  integrity, 
and  yet  this  stubbom  integrity  was  blcnded  with  so  impas- 
sioned  a  hatred,  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  praise 
and  reproach  which  his  admirers  and  enemies,  with  perhaps 
equal  injustice,  heap  upon  him. 

April  lOtJu  —  Went  early  to  the  coffee-room.  To-day  it  was 
fully  confirmed  that  Buonaparte  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
thrones  of  Franco  and  Italy,  and  thus  at  once,  as  by  the  stroke 
of  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  revolutionary  govemment  of 
France,  aftcr  tormenting  the  world  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  has  quietly  yielded  up  its  breath. 

April  12th.  —  Again  at  the  coifee-room  in  the  moming, 
though  now  the  public  papers  must  of  necessity  décline  in  in- 
terest.  There  must  foUow  the  winding  up  of  accounts,  and 
there  may  arise  disputes  in  the  appropriation  of  territory  and 
in  the  fixing  of  constitutions  ;  but  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace  is  to  be  apprehended.  My  wish  is  that  means 
could  be  found,  without  violating  the  honor  of  the  allies,  to 
break  the  treaty  so  imprudently  made  with  that  arch-knave 
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Murât  BemadottQ  ought  to  retain  his  crovn,  but  I  ehould 
be  glad  to  see  Norwaj  Bucceed  in  emanoipating  henelf  from 
his  doroinioD,  so  unworthily  obtained.  Saxony  ougbt  to  revcrt 
to  the  house  which  lost  it  duriug  the  wara  produced  by  the 
Bcformation,  and  the  Duko  of  WeîmardeBerres  to  Bucceed  to  hia 
nncestore.  Poland  hïiB  no  chance  of  regaining  her  iiidcpen' 
dence,  and  pcrhups  would  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  it.  Kuitsia 
vill  descend  dccpcr  into  Europe  than  I  can  contcmplate  wîth- 
out  anxiety,  notwithstanding  the  actual  mérita  of  her  Emperor. 
PniHBÎa  I  wish  to  see  mistress  of  oU  Protestant  Germauy;  and 
it  would  give  me  joy  to  see  the  rest  of  Genmmy  swallowed  up 
by  AuBtria  ;  but  this  will  not  be.  The  Empire  will,  I  fcur,  ba 
restored,  and  with  it  the  foundation  laid  for  future  wara  of  in- 
trigue. France  will  résume  her  influence  over  Europe  ;  and 
thia  ÏB  the  one  evil  I  apprchcnd  from  the  reatoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  —  that  the  jenlousy  wliich  ought  to  survive  i^aiust 
France,  as  France,  will  sleep  in  the  ashcs  of  the  Napoléon  dy- 
nasty.     Such  are  my  wishes,  liopes,  feors,  and  expectations. 

The  counterrcvolution  in  France  huB  not  gratified  our  van- 
ity.  It  comea  hke  a  blesBÏng  of  Providence  or  a  gnft  of 
nature,  and  thèse  are  received  with  quiet  gratitude.  Henco 
the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  tbc  public  mind,  although  the  gên- 
erai sentiment  is  Joy.  Cobbett  and  Sir  Richard  Phillips*  aluiie 
eï[ire8s  Borrow,  and  tho  Moming  Chronicle  betrays  an  unpa- 
triotic  spirit.  Of  my  own  personal  acquaintance,  only  Will 
Hiizlitt  and  poor  Capel  LofFt  are  among  the  mal econ tenta. 

Mail  7th.  —  Took  tea  at  Flaïman's.  He  apoko  highly  of 
the  great  variety  of  talents  possessed  hy  Lawrence.  On  ooca- 
BioD  of  the  contest  for  the  profcseorahip  of  painting  between 
Opic  and  Fuseli,  Flaxman  says,  Lawrence  made  an  extempore 
Bpeech  in  support  of  Fiiseli  better  than  any  speech  he  (Flax- 
man)  ever  heard.  "  But,"  said  Flaiman,  "  Lawrence's  powers 
arc  almost  his  min.  He  ia  ever  in  company.  One  person  ad- 
mires his  singing,  another  his  reading,  another  his  convcrso- 
tional  talents,  and  he  is  ovenvhelmed  with  ei^agements.  I 
Iinvii  heard  Hazlitt  aay,  "  No  good  talker  will  ever  latxir  enough 
to  tiocume  a  good  painter." 

Mnij  ISth.  —  Cftlled  ou  the  Colliers.  I  am  glad  to  feel  that 
therc  is  a  retum  of  cordiality  which  had  been  on  the  décline 
bctwcen  me  and  thèse  old  friends.  There  is  so  mnch  positive 
pleasiire  in  every  kindly  feeling,  that  certainly  it  is  uot  wisdom 
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to  criticÏBe  whether  ît  ia  juatificd.  Friendship,  more  nssuredly 
than  virtue,  ia  its  own  rcwnrd.  Lomb  ond  his  sistcr  were 
therc,  a.nd  eipresscd  great  kindneBs  towarda  me,  which  gavo 
me  much  pleaBiirc.  They  are,  indeed,  among  tho  vorj'  bcBt  of 
pentona.  Tbcir  moral  qualitiea  lire  Ba  distingiiitjhed  oa  their 
intcllcctuaL 

Maff  19tk.  —  I  accompanied  Anthony  and  Mrs.  RobinBon  to 
Dniry  Lauo  to  see  Kean  play  Othello.  The  long  tritil  of  wait- 
ing  before  the  door  having  bccn  ondured,  thc  gratification  wob 
Tory  great.  Of  ail  the  characters  tn  wkidi  I  hâve  yct  sccn 
Kean,  Othello  ia  the  one  for  which  by  nature  he  is  the  Icast 
qualified  ;  yet  it  iu  tho  ono  in  wliich  hc  lias  most  dctighted 
me.  Kean  hns  littlo  grâce' or  bca\ity  in  mcrc  oratorical  dccla- 
matton,  but  in  tlie  biirats  of  paEsion  he  aurpasaca  aiiy  maie 
actor  I  ever  aaw.  Hia  delivery  of  tho  speech  in  which  he  eavB, 
"  Othello'»  occupation  'h  gone,"  wob  as  patlietic  as  a  lovcr'a  forft- 
well  to  Uis  miatreas.  1  could  liardly  keep  from  crying  ;  it  waa 
pure  feeling.  In  thc  samc  scène  the  eiprcasion  of  rage  ia  in- 
imitable. 

Mag  36th.  —  Dined  with  llr.  George  Young."  A  largo 
party.  Présent  werc  Dr.  Kpitnheim,  now  the  lion  of  the  day, 
as  the  apostie  of  emniology,  —  ten  yenrs  ago  he  ivas  the  famu- 
lus  of  tbe  diecoverer  Gall  ;  ïlaaon  Good,  poct,  Iccturer,  and  sur- 
geon ;  Dra.  Gooch  and  Parke  ;  my  fricnd  Hamond  ;  Charles 
Young,  the  rival  of  Kean  at  Covent  Garden,  ond  anolhcr  broth- 
cr  of  our  hoet  ;  Ayton,  an  attomey  ;  and  Weatall,  tlie  R.  A, 
Spurzhcim  appcarcd  to  advantnge  aa  the  opponent  of  MaEon 
Good,  who  waawordy,  and  I  thought  opposcd  clcac  inteUectual 
reasoning  by  a  profusion  of  teciraicalitiea.  Spurzhcim  preachcd 
from  the  skiills  of  several  of  us,  and  wns  tolerably  auccessful 
in  hia  guesaea,  though  not  with  me,  for  ho  gave  me  tlieosophy, 
and  tried  to  make  a  philosopher  of  me.  To  Hamond  lie  gave 
the  organs  of  circumapcction  and  thc  love  of  chiidrcn.  To 
Charles  Young  that  of  représentation,  but  he  probably  knew 
he  nus  an  actor. 

Mail  27th.  — The  forenoon  at  the  Old  Bailey  ScBaions. 
Walked  back  with  Stephen.t  Ho  reluted  that  Romilly  thiuks 
Lord  Eldou  one  of  the  profoundeat  and  most  Icamed  lawyers 
who  ever  lived  ;  yct  he  considéra  his  intîrmity  as  a  practicid 
doubler  so  fatal,  that  he  infinitely  préféra  Elrt^ne  aa  a  Chan- 


fother  ai  tbe  late  Sii  JunM  Stephui,  tbe  fntmor  of  Higtwy. 
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cellor.  Tboiigh  his  mind  and  légal  habits  are  of  so  difTerent  a 
class,  hia  good  senso  nud  power  of  prompt  décision  enable  him 
to  admiiiiatcr  justice  uaefully. 

Jime  IStli.  — This  was  a  high  festival  in  the  City,  the  corpora- 
tion giving  a  superb  catcrtainment  to  the  Prince  Itcgent  and 
Lia  visitors,  tho  Ënperor  of  Itusaia,  King  of  Prtiasia,  dic.  Tuok 
a  hiLity  diniier  at  (JolHer'a,  tind  then  witnesscd  tlic  procession 
from  Kleet  Street.  It  was  not  a  gratifying  spectacle,  for  tficre 
W113  no  continuity  in  the  sceue  ;  but  somc  of  tbe  diiitinct  ob- 
jecta wcre  intercatiug.  Tho  Roynl  carriagcs  wero  splendid,  but 
my  ignorance  of  tho  indiriduals  nho  fiUed  theiu  prevcntcd  my 
having  miich  pleaauro.  My  fricnd  Mrs.  W.  Pattisson  bmiight 
her  boya  to  ace  the  sight,  and  she  did  wiscly,  for  she  has  en- 
richcd  their  memoriea  wiUi  recollcctions  which  time  will  exalt 
to  great  value.  It  will  ia  their  old  ago  be  a  aubject  of  great 
ploaaiiro  that  at  the  agas  of  eleven  and  ten  thoy  bchcld  tlie 
porsons  of  the  greatest  sovercigns  of  the  time,  and  witacssed 
the  fcstivitica  conséquent  on  the  peace  whicL  fij:cd  (may  it 
provc  so  !)  the  indopcndcnco  and  repose  of  Europe. 

June  3ht.  —  Again  in  the  King*s  Bench.  Tho  sentence  of 
ths  pillory  vas  passcd  againat  Lonl  Cochrane  and  othcrs  for  a 
fraud  to  raisc  the  price  of  stock  by  apreading  false  news.  Tbe 
sevcrity  of  tha  sentence  bas  tiimcd  pubbc  opinion  in  favor  of 
bi3  I.ordahip,  and  they  who  firat  commisoratod  bim  liegan  afler- 
wards  to  thin'i  bim  innocent.  His  appearance  to-day  was  cv- 
tainly  pitiablo.  When  tbo  sentence  waa  pasaed  hc  stood  witb- 
ont  color  iu  his  face,  bia  cyc  staring  and  without  e:(preBsion  ; 
and  nhcn  hc  Icfl  tha  court  it  waa  with  dîfhcidty,  aa  if  he  were 
Btupefied.* 

Juttt  20th.  —  Callod  on  Limb  in  the  evening.  Foiind  bim 
os  delighted  aa  a  child  with  a  garret  be  had  appropriated  and 
adomcd  with  ail  tbe  copper-plate  engraviugs  be  coidd  collect, 
Laviug  riSed  every  book  hc  posscsses  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
picasant  to  observe  hia  innocent  delight.  Schiller  eays  ail 
great  men  bave  a  childlikenesa  in  their  nature. 

•  LorU  DandonalcI.  in  H  nnte  tn  nn  entmct  fmm  C-imphall'n  "  Llrt*  of  th» 
Oiicf  Ju4licai,*'  wlum  it  il  mentioiieJ  ttuC  he  wu  tenteoced  to  >taud  in  the 
pilloa-,  «»y«:  — 

"  Tliis  ïinilictÏTo  Mn'etico  the  «nvemment  rtid  not  finro  carryout.  Mvhich- 
inlnJoJ  colleapie,  Sir  Fmnci»  Burdett,  told  the  (toïfimmeiit  Ihst,  if  the  icn- 
tcnce  n-M  c:)rTied  into  efTeet,  he  imal^  «'nnil  in  the  pillnr^-  he'ide  me.  whca 
tli  'ï  rauit  inok  to  the  con«e<]nencB«.  Whnt  thp*e  mts;lit  hnve  been,  in  the 
th?Ti  oxciîed  «to'i  of  the  public  minil,  M  remnled  my  trsi'ment,  the  reider 
mv  BUe--."—  Tht  Aai-iH^irTnpiy  «fa  .tmiMn.  By  Tlmmm,  Tenth  Eiiri 
of  bondonald,  G.  C.  B.    Second  stritiôn.    LondoD,  1861.    VoL  H.  p.  33Ï,  nota. 
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Jvhj  Sd.  —  A  day  of  great  pleaeure.  Charlea  Lnmb  and  I 
■walited  to  Enfiekl  bj  Soutligutc,  after  an  early  breakftisl  in 
his  tJi.-imlwrs.  \Ve  ivere  mimt  hospitably  rcceived  by  Anthony 
Roliinson  and  his  wifc.  Aftcr  tca,  Lamb  and  I  rctumcd.  The 
wholo  day  mOBt  dcHghtfnlty  fine,  and  the  acencry  very  itgreca- 
blc.  Lanib  carcd  for  tho  wallt  more  than  thc  accnery,  for  the 
eiijoyment  of  whidi  he  Bccma  to  havc  uo  great  suscoptihility. 
His  (^Mt  dolight,  evcu  iu  prefeKince  to  a  country  walk,  ta  a 
stroll  in  London.  Thc  shopa  aod  tlic  busy  etroets,  atich  aa 
Tliamea  Street,  Banksidc,  ic,  are  hie  great  favorites.  He, 
for  tlio  same  rcnson,  has  no  great  rclish  for  loadscapo  painting. 
But  his  relisli  for  hiatoriu  paiutin^  is  cxquisite.  Lamb's 
pecuharitica  are  vcry  intcresting.  We  had  not  much  con- 
Tersittion,  —  ho  hnmnicd  tuucs,  I  repoated  Wordsworth'a 
"  DitffodilB,"  of  which  I  am  becomc  very  fond,  Lamb  praiitcd 
T.  Warton's  "  Sonnet  iu  Diigdale"  as  of  first-rate  escellence.* 
It  is  a  good  thought,  but  I  flnd  iiothing  oxquiaite  in  it,  He 
praispd  Prior's  conrtly  poems,  —  hia  "  Down  H;dl,"  —  his  fine 
application  of  thc  liâmes  of  Martborough,  so  as  to  be  offensive 
in  thc  cars  of  Boileun. 

Jul'i  4th.  —  Took  early  toa  ivith  Fliixman,  to  whom  I  read 
an  admirable  eriticism  by  Hitzlitt  on  West's  picture  of  the 
"Ilejeution  of  Christ."  A  bitter  and  suvere  but  most  excellent 
performance,  Fla.inian  waa  constrained  to  admit  the  hijrii 
talent  of  the  criticîam,  thoi^h  ho  waa  »ina<Fcctcdly  pained  by 
its  severity  ;  but  he  was  Iiinasclf  ofibudcd  by  West's  attcmpt 
to  rcprescnt  this  sacrcd  aubjcct. 

Juin  ^'^  —  I*""-  Tiarks  f  hreakfaated  with  me,  and  wo  spcnt 
an  hoiir  and  a  half  vcry  plcasantly.  Tiarka  says  that  he 
understands  Buonaparte  aaid  to  thc  Aiistrian  commisaioiier, 
"  Thc  King  of  Saioiiy  is  tho  honestcst  king  in  Europe.  If  the 
allies  dcthrone  him,  they  will  do  a  more  tjTannicnl  act  than  I 
evcr  did.  I  hâve  dethroned  many  kinga  in  my  time,  b»it  I  was 
a  parvenu,  and  it  was  neccssary  fur  my  safcty,  The  old  legiti- 
^  mate  sovcreigns  should  act  on  othcr  principles." 

July  30tk.  —  Mr.  Wakefield  called  on  me  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham'a  "  Panopticon,"  and  ho  occupied  me  till  one  o'clock. 

•  Thi»  Soniwt  wni  "  Wrilfcn  in  >  Hlank  Lenf  of  DQji'i.nle'»  '  Mnnnatiroit.'  •* 
t  A  Friolanclfr  liv  blrtli,  he  benmo  n  candidnM!  in  tlimlojry  ut  Gu-llnmn, 
bni:  hn<1  nntlre  thiit  ri«  hnA  \>em  ctrnv-i  ><•  n  ouni-cripr.  nnd  vrniiM  b«  neiien  ni 
Biich.  Flyimc  fruiin  the  nrinv.  lie  henced  hifl  wavlo  Knirlnnd.  where  ha  mnln- 
tnini-il  tiim-elf  Uni  n«  n  privite  Mbmrinn  to  Sir'Piupph  Biink'.mid  nftenrard*, 
«ith  cr>niiâerableaiicceu,Hs  a  l«*cb«ri>f  Germon,  Greak,  and  maihenutiM. — 
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Wakefield  belon^  to  Jeremj  BeDtham's  Bel«ct  Society.  He  îa 
Toted  nobody,  i.c.  free  of  the  bouée.  He  gives  an  interestin^; 
account  of  the  philosophei's  abude,  where  a  Panopticon  schoel 
ÎB  to  be  erected.  Bentham'a  constant  inmates  ara  Koe,  wbom 
I  bave  eeen,  and  Mill,  wbom  I  dined  witb  at  Hamond's,  and 
whom  Wakefield  represents  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  men  of 
the  présent  day.  He  ia  wrîting  a  history  of  India.  Wakefield 
Baya  that  Bentham  bas  considérable  respect  for  Hamond's  un- 
derstanding. 

July  SlH.  —  Read  Bentham's  "  Panopticon  "  and  first  Ap- 
pendii.  AU  tbat  reapccted  the  moral  econoray  of  liis  plan 
interested  me  greatly,  but  for  want  of  plates  I  could  not 
comprehend  tbe  mecbanical  structure.  The  book  is  (as  ail 
Bentham's  are)  full  of  original  and  Tery  valuable  matter. 
But  it  would  poBsibly  bave  had  more  effect  if  it  bad  con- 
tained  fewer  novelties  in  substance  and  in  langiioge.  Men 
are  prepared  to  oppose  wben  novelty  ia  oetentationsly  an- 
nouQced. 

Âvgtut  ISth.  —  (At  Norwich.)  Accompanied  some  frienda 
to  the  théâtre,  The  actors  did  not  edifj-  me.  Stole  ont  to 
coll  on  Madge,  at  whose  apartments  I  found  the  grcat  now 
poem  of  Wordawortb,  "  Tbe  Excursion."  I  could  only  look 
into  tbe  préface  and  read  a  fcw  extracts  'witb  Madge.  It  is  a 
pocm  of  formidable  size,  and  1  fcar  too  mystical  to  be  popular. 
It  vill,  howevor,  put  an  end  to  the  sncers  of  thoso  who  con- 
BÏder,  or  affect  to  coneider,  him  pticrilo.  But  it  will  possiblj 
draw  on  him  the  imputation  of  dulness.  Still,  I  trust  it  will 
Btrengthen  the  zeal  of  bis  few  Iriends.     My  ansicty  is  great  to 

Âuffiat  18th.  —  Tiarks  brougbt  Kastner  to  me.  Kastner  is 
an  entbusiaat,  but  bis  enthuaiasm  impels  to  action,  and  it  is  ac- 
companied hy  talent  of  very  higb  rank  and  great  variety. 
Having  diatingiiished  bimself  as  a  chemist,  he  became  Vollû- 
rcdner  (orator  for  the  people)  ;  and  be  is  now  striving  to  in- 
terest  the  govemraent  in  favor  of  freemasoniy,  in  order  to 
oppose  priestcraft,  whicb  he  thinks  is  reviving.  He  also  oon- 
diict«d  a  newspaper,  and  ossistcd  in  raising  tbe  Prussian 
Laodwebr.  Having  fougbt  witb  tbia  body  in  France,  he 
came  to  England  to  solicit  a  grant  out  of  the  contributions 
for  tbe  Germons  in  favor  of  tbe  Ijindwebr.  Thougb  every 
one  thougbt  bis  attempte  vain,  be  bas  succeeded  in  obtaining 
£  1,000,  and  bopea  for  mocb  more,  out  of  tbe  Parliamontuiy 
grant. 
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H.  C.  R.  To  Mrs.  Paitisson-. 

BlBT  St.  EDHrxDi,  J11I7  IT,  ISIL 

Mt  deab  Friesd,  —  Thoiiçh  my  omt  plans  were  iu  some 
mcasiirc  disnmtngcd  br  it,  I  wos  BÎuccrely  glod  to  hcar  tbat 
You  biid  rcsolvcd  to  undertakc  tfae  northeni  joimcj.  I  trust 
it  bas  proved  to  you  ji  source  of  other  pleiisures  thim  thoae 
for  tLo  sakc  of  nhich  you  made  it.  The  reward  which  Solo- 
mon  rcecivcd  for  a  wise  choice  of  the  blpsainga  of  life  I  bave 

Tcry  fretjiieutly  aet-n  eonferred  oa  a  small  scale I  sboiild 

be  rery  glud  if  semé  accident  were  to  bring  you  acqiiainted 
witli  any  of  the  .Stansfcids.  Tbat  ia  bo  hjghly  estimable  a 
family,  that  I  could  almoat  considcr  myself  thc/rifnd  of  cvery 
menabsr  of  it,  moaniug  ouly  to  express  my  very  peculiar  estecm 
for  tliera.  .... 

I  bave  just  risen  from  the  penisal  of  tUo  moat  admirable 
discourse  on  frîendship  which  I  believo  waa  ever  pomied.  It 
ÏB  a  sort  of  semi:>n  withotit  a  teit  by  Jcrcmy  Taylor  ;  bo  de- 
lightful  tliat.  if  I  bad  no  other  means  of  conveying  it  to  you, 
I  thiuk  I  could  almost  walk  ta  Witham  from  Bury  with  the 
folio  volume  contaïning  it  iu  my  baud,  in  ordcr  to  bave  tfae 
delight  of  reading  it  to  you.  Tliougb  it  is  orrant  pedantry  to 
fill  a  letter  with  quotatîoiis,  T  cannot  rcsist  the  temptAtiou  of 
quotiug  two  or  tbrcc  golden  sayings. 

Soama  Jenyns,  you  may  recollect,  vindicat«s  Chriatîanify  (ot  ■ 
excluding  from  its  System  tbose/a/«  viriues,  patriotism,  valor, 
Biid  fricndship  !  !  !  This  very  insidious  paradox  —  iu  offect, 
not  intention,  1  mean  —  is  aa  ta  friendghip,  with  eqiial  trutli 
nud  beauty,  thua  eïhihited  by  Jeremy  Taylnr  ;  "  By  friend- 
ship  you  mean  the  greatoat  love,  the  greatest  usefulness,  and 
the  moBt  opcn  communication,  and  the  uoblcat  aufferinga,  and 
the  acvercst  truth,  and  the  hoartiest  counsol,  and  the  greateat 
union  of  minds,  of  which  brave  mon  and  wornco  are  capable. 
But  then  I  miist  toll  you  that  Christiauity  bath  new  chriatencd 

it,  and  callcd  it  charity Christian  charîty  is  friendahip  to 

ail  the  world.  \aà  when  fricndships  wcrc  the  nohlest  things 
in  the  world  "  (referring,  I  euapect,  to  Cicero,  <fcc),  "  cluirity 
W.18  littlc  like  the  aun  drawu  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beama  drawn 
into  the  centre  of  a  burning-glasa  ;  but  Christian  charity  is 
fi'iendship  expanded,  like  the  fiicc  of  the  Bun  when  it  mounta 
the  cast«m  hills."  Still,  tho  indîvidual  appropriation  of  love 
waa  to  bc  explained  ;  ho  thcrefbre  goea  on  :  "  There  is  enougfa 
in  Dvery  man  tbat  is  williug  to  uu^  bim  become  our  Irieai, 
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but  where  tncn  contract  fHcndships  they  enclose  the  comraosB, 
and  what  nnture  intcnded  shoiild  ba  cveiy  intui's,  wo  ttuiko 
proper  to  two  or  three."  In  thèse  linca  tire  contahicd  ail  the 
ideua  necessnrj'  to  a  development  of  friendship  spéculât ively. 
The  fuUowing  sentences  are  gcms  :  "  He  that  does  a  base 
thing  in  zeal  for  hia  friend  buma  the  golden  thread  that  ties 
thcir  hcarts  together."  "  Secrecy  ts  the  chaatity  of  friend- 
ship."    "  FriencUhip  is  charity  in  societj." 

If  I  can,  I  will  tako  a  bail  at  Witham  on  my  way  from 
Korwîch  to  London  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  caa  stay  even 
a  day  with  you.  One  cîrcnmstance  may  call  me  to  town  carlîcr 
thau  I  might  otherwitKS  havo  thought  necessary.  I  havs 
received  aonie  letters  from  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  man,  a 
Jena  acquaintancc,  who  bas  made  a  joumey  to  London,  in 
ordcr  to  solicit  relief  for  a  particuJar  class  of  aufferera,  — the 
Frussian  Landwchr.  He  eeems  to  expect  great  assistance  front 
tue,  and  it  will  be  a  painfu)  taslc  to  me  to  show  him  that  I  can 
do  nothing.  Ho  is  a  benevolent  Quixote.  He  bas  written  me 
an  accoimt  of  hia  Itfe,  and  bis  sufferings  and  pathetic  taie  will 
intcreat  you.  Ho  is  made  up  of  love  of  every  kind,  —  to  hU 
wife  and  ohildren,  to  bis  country,  for  wbich  he  fought,  and  to 
religion,  to  which  be  seems  devotedly  attacbed.  I  wrote  to 
Adcrs  to  ofTer  Kastner  my  chambers  during  my  absence  ;  but 
Adcrs  has  procured  him  a  lodging  at  six  shillings  a  week. 
Kastner  bas  luckily  met  with  my  frienda  in  town. 

You  will  eipect  to  hear  of  the  succesa  of  my  Sessions  Circuit 
It  was  not  Bo  productive  as  I  eipccted,  from  the  retirement  of 
Twiss,  but  this  was  more  from  the  want  of  business  than  from 
the  préférence  of  othera  bofore  mo.  At  Xorwich  and  I3my,  I 
had  more  than  my  reasouable  share  of  business.  At  Bury, 
not  even  Alderson  held  a  brief,  or  had  a  motion  ;  the  very 
little  was  divided  between  Storks  and  mysolf,  I  takii^  a  third. 
However,  my  individual  succesa  ia  great,  though  the  décline  of 
professional  busineas  in  gênerai  ia  cnoiigh  to  alarm  a  man  now 
entering  into  it.     Lawyera  bave  had  their  day  ! 

Your  afiectionate  Friend, 

H.  C.  BoBiKSOir. 

Jiem.*  —  During  my  fifteou  years  at  the  bar,  T  relieved  my- 

self  from  the  dulness  of  a  London  professional  life  by  annual 

excursions,  of  ail  of  which  I  kept  Joumnia.     In  collecting 

reminÎBcenceB  from  them,  I  sball  for  the  most  part  omit  ii- 

•  Witttao  In  ISH. 
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Bcriptiona  of  places,  and  confine  mjself  to  the  pcrsona  I  saw. 
The  présent  jouruey  in  France  immediately  folluwed  that  great 
event,  the  ruatoratiou  of  the  Freneh  monarchy,  afl«r  tweotjr- 
five  ycars  of  révolution. 

Anijutt  26th.- — Arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  cvening,  and  bcard 
thiit  ilademoiscllc  Duchesnoia  was  to  pcrfurm.  Tired  and 
cven  hiingrj'  aa  I  wiia,  I  inatantly  set  out  for  the  thcatre,  and 
went  into  the  pit,  wliich  had  no  seats,  and  whcre  the  audience 
wiu  verj-  low,  The  play  was  the  "  Hamlet,"  not  of  Shoke- 
tipcaro  but  of  Ducis,  and  therefore  the  first  impression  wos  a 
very  niixed  one.  On  my  outrance  Ditchcauoia,  oh  Queeu,  was 
relutiug  to  hcr  conlidaute  the  liistory  of  her  two  marrîagca. 
So  much  1  could  uudcratand,  and  that  nas  ail  ;  and  tbis  aa- 
noycd  luc.  Then  the  actress  herself  was  rcalJy  ugly.  But,  la 
spite  of  ail  thi»,  such  is  the  povcr  of  rcal  talent,  tliat  in  4 
Ycry  short  tirae  1  caxight  niysclf  viulcntly  applauding.  Of  the 
actrcsa'a  dcdaïuatioa  I  wns  no  judgc,  hnt  of  courso  it  was 
good,  as  the  Frcnch  are  inexorable  on  fliis  point  I  could, 
howcver,  fcel  the  truthfuIuesB  of  hcr  ciprcssion  of  passion. 
Hcr  toiics  werc  i)athetic.  Yet  there  must  be  something  eon- 
veutional  in  such  things.  Of  the  other  octora  I  hnrc  nothing 
to  Bfty  ;  nor  of  tlie  play,  but  that  it  is  truly  Freneh.  Th« 
unitiea  are  prcBcrred,  and  Hamlet  is  victorious.  No  mora 
uccd  Iw  snid.  But  what  uns  more  rcmarkable  than  the  play 
«-ns  the  display  of  national  fculing.  At  Dieppe,  indeed,  the 
chililrcn  liad  shoutcd  aftcr  ua  in  the  Etreet,  "  iVllez  vous  en  "  ; 
and  in  the  scène  in  which  Shakespeare  has  but  a  poor  joka 
about  the  Engliab  being  nmd,  Ducis  bas  subatitutcd  a  Une  of 
gravû  reproach,  — 

"  L'Anglctorre  fnt  lonjonrs  dons  les  crime<i  T^conde." 
On  this  the  fcllows  who  wero  ncxt  me  aU  tumed  their  faces 
towards  me  and  clapped  lustily.  I  may  mention  that,  after 
dinner,  as  I  n-as  walking,  I  stopped  to  talk  nith  a  peosant, 
'who  laid  down  bis  tool  and  jiimpcd  over  s.  ditch  to  chat  vïtb 
me.  Ho  was  a  etrong  anti-rcvolutionist.  The  good  king,  he 
said,  must  take  care  to  disband  hîa  army,  or  he  nould  nevcr 
be  safê.  The  army  are  friendly  to  the  Empcror,  their  opin- 
ions about  him  havbg  a  great  deal  of  a  profetsional  char- 

Aiirpiiit  29lL  —  I  vont  by  the  lower  road  to  Paria  in  a  dili- 
gence through  St.  Germains,  im.,  and  arrived  at  Paris  tho  next 
day  ;  and  an  accident  led  me  at  voce  to  a  décent  hôtel  in  the 
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lîiio  Montmnrtre.  Fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Clurliscm  ie  hère, 
hoping  hy  pcrsonal  intercourse  with  tho  Eiupcrur  of  Riisaio, 
Duke  of  Weltiujrton,  &a.,  to  (ibtaÏD  somc  atringent  measurcs  to 
ciifurco  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.    Mrs.  Olorkaon  is  with 

Si-ptember  lit. —  I  witlked  with  John  Theiwall  and  his  party 
to  the  famous  Château  or  prison  of  Vincennes,  being  intro- 
ditccd  to  the  gorcmor  liy  the  curate.  We  aflemarda  dined  at 
a  restaurant  aad  walked  bock,  âb  we  reached  tbe  barrière, 
Thelwnll  diecovered  that  bo  hnd  loHt  his  purae,  contaiuing 
ftbout  twenty  napoléons.  Ho  recollected  taking  it  ont  of  bia 
pockot  to  pay  for  tho  diuner,  We  ail  retumed  with  him  to  the 
liotcl  ;  the  bouse  wns  shut.  On  kaocking,  a  chambcr  winiiow 
woa  opencd,  and  wc  heard  a  female  voice  eiclaim,  "Ah!  ce 
sont  Mcssicuft  les  Anglais,  pour  la  bourse  !  "  The  maid  and 
her  mistreas  came  do\™  together  ;  the  former,  who  liad  fuund 
tbe  purse  on  the  table,  bad  it  in  her  hund,  with  an  cipreasion 
of  great  joy  at  being  able  to  restoro  it  ;  and  ehe  reccived 
ThelwaH'a  présent  very  bocomingly. 

Si-ptembtr  2J.  —  I  (iccompauied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clwkaon  to 
the  libmry  of  tbo  institution  at  the  Quatre  Nations,  wbere  I 
waa  introdnced  to  tho  culebrated  ex-Bishnp  of  Blois,  Grégoire, 
lendcr  of  tbe  society  of  the  Ânù»  de»  Noirs,  which  mode  him 
the  close  ally  of  Clârkson. 

J{fm.'  —  I  acquircd  tbe  privilège  of  callîng  on  GrÉgoire  on 
my  future  visita  to  Paris,  and  gencrolly  availed  myself  of  it, 
The  imprcsBÎon  he  raade  on  me  to-day  was  not  rcmoved  by  the 
disgrâce  cast  on  him  aflerwards.  He  seemed  to  me  to  Iw  a 
kind-heart  ;d,  bcnovoleut  man,  with  no  great  strength  of  under- 
standlng,  and  somewhat  of  a  petit-maître  in  bis  habits. 

sHejitfmber  ^Ik.  —  I  acconipanicd  tbe  Thelwall  party  to  the 
Louvre,  and  thence  to  the  boDse  of  David,  who  was  there  the 
exhiliitor  of  bia  own  paintinga,  Whetber  it  was  because  I 
kncw  liim  to  bave  beon  tho  friend  of  Robespierre,  and  a  mem- 
bcr  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  or  not,  T  cannot  aay,  but 
his  conntcnance  acemcd  to  me  to  express  ferocity.  It  woa  de- 
foniied  l)y  a  haretîp. 

Heiitrmber  7tk.  —  The  consécration  of  the  colora  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard,  at  which  atteuded  the  King  and  ail  the  authori- 
tica  of  Paris,  was  of  cotu'se  not  to  le  neglected.  The  applaiiso 
given  to  the  King  was  faint.  From  a  few  thcro  wcre  loud 
crics.  One  voies  was  remarkable,  aad  I  recognized  it  on 
eevcral  daya. 

•  Wilttra  In  ISSO. 
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S'jïtfmhrr  Slh.  —  I  htid  the  witisfiiction  of  rccogniiingTalley- 
mml  fror.i  his  rGsemlilauce  to  the  cnjrravîngs  of  liiin,  The 
cx[ircBsi<>n  of  liis  coiintcnance  as  hc  jiaDscd  wn-s,  I  tliouglit, 
timt  of  II  voliiptiiary  «nd  a.  courtier,  rather  tlinii  that  of  a  p.-Ji- 
tician  rtiid  uma  of  business.  He  spoke  to  liia  coaclini;m  in  ait 
nn-oKant  totie.  Hia  thiii  legs  niid  sorry  ligure  below  the  wftist 
liardly  jiistîfy  the  tertn  crippU;  but  1  lookcd  for  imd  perceivcd 
thc  club-foot,  to  romovc  ail  douht  as  to  his  ideutity.  I  fnucy 
I  cnu  jud^  l)etter  of  Tallcyraud'e  churactcr  from  having  liad  s 
gliiiipse  of  liis  pursoo. 

N'-jiftinhiT  9tk.  —  My  brother  waa  with  me  at  the  Tbéltre 
rraiii^nis,  aud  I  was  amtiscd  by  being  Hsked  twice  whethcr  be 
■was  uot  "  le  grand  tragique  Kemble,  —  celui  qui  joue  les  pre- 
miÈres  ri.les  îk  Londres."  The  inquirera  setjmed  to  disbetiove 
my  don  in). 

Seplember  10!h  and  llth.  —  Thèse  diiys  were  distinguished 
by  my  boiiig  iu  tiitj  comi)any  of  one  of  the  raost  remnrkalile 
nien  of  the  Frcuch  Kevolutioii,  Uenonil  La  Fayette.  By  uo 
meaiis  mie  of  the  ablest  or  groatest,  but  I  l>eIievo,  in  intention 
at  leiiat,  onc  of  the  bcst  ;  and  one  who  bas  licon  [.laccd  in  po 
sitioHS  iMjth  of  danger  and  of  show  at  critical  inomunts  beyond 
cvery  other  individual.  Of  ail  ihe  revolutionary  leaders,  ho  ia 
the  one  of  wliom  I  th:iik  most  favi.ralily  ;  and  my  fitforable 
imprctuion  was  cnhaucod  by  what  1  lieanl  frora  liim.  I  wu 
irith  Mr.  Clarkson  whon  La  Fayette  called  on  him,  and  I  woa 
grcatly  sur[)rised  at  his  apjicai'nnce.  I  expectod  to  see  on  in- 
lirm  old  man,  on  whose  coiintenance  I  shotdd  trace  thc  marks 
of  suffcring  froni  long  imprisonmciit  and  cniel  treatment.  I 
Kiv  a  haie  man  wïtl)  n  florid  complcxlon,  and  no  signs  of  âge 
aliotit  him.  In  fict,  ho  is  liny-sevcn  ycars  old,  his  reddish 
complcxion  dcar,  hîa  body  inclining  to  be  stont.  His  tone  of 
ciinvuraation  ia  staîd,  and  he  bas  not  the  vivacity  commonly 
nst.Til>ed  to  Frenchmeu.  Thcro  ia  apparently  nothing  enthu- 
siustic  al<out  him. 

Thc  slavc-trade  was  thc  siibjoct  whîch  bronght  tbe  General 
aud  Ularkson  together,  and  it  engrossed,  I  tliongbt,  too  mncb 
of  tbe  conversation.  La  Fayette  confirmed  Clarkson's  opinion, 
that  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  was  pcrfeetly  sincère  and  cvon 
Ecalous  in  the  wisb  wbieb  he  exprcsscd  at  Madiune  de  Stnël's,  in 
opposition  to  the  Portuguese  Minister,  to  seciire  tbe  abolition 
of  the  slavc-trade.  He  also  gnvo  crédit  to  TallejT.md  for  hia 
sincerity  in  tbe  same  wiab  ;  "  But  certainly,"  said  La  Fayette, 
"  ho  ia  uot  au  eiUkuiitut  ia  anytbliig."    Among  the  subjeeta  <tf 
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reproach  agaiost  Buonnparte  was  hie  rcatoration  of  slavery  ; 
aud  La  Fftvette  imputed  to  him  au  artifice  liy  whîuh  Le  hud 
malle  it  appear  tliat  La  Fayette  had  Bold  slaves.  Ue  liad  pur- 
cliased  an  estate  in  ordcr  to  assist  tbe  abolition,  and  wlicn 
slaverv  was  aboliahed  by  law,  he  sold  the  estato,  and  tlie  nota- 
ry  put  the  wurd  tlavet  into  tho  cuntract.  La  Fayette  refused 
to  sign  uuleBB  the  word  vas  craHed.  "  But,"  eaid  the  notar}', 
"  if  tbere  are  none,  the  word  bas  no  eficct,  and  no  one  can  tell 
wliut  may  bappen,"  La  Fayette  iurcrred  froni  this  that  tho 
Bclieme  to  reatore  slavery  waa  formed,  which  did  soon  take 
place.  And  tbough  he  had  dono  ail  Le  could  by  law  to  déclare 
tlieae  slaTca  free,  thcy  were  mado  slaves  at  List. 

I  was  partiuularly  desirous  of  hearing  from  La  Fayette  Lim- 
Bclf  Bome  ac«ount  of  tbe  relaiiou  ia  wbîcb  Le  etood  ton'ards 
Buonaparte,  aud  of  knowiug  Lis  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  In 
tbie  1  was  gratified.  He  relutcd  that,  aftcr  enduring  a  scvere 
imprisoument  of  tbrce  years  in  an  Auetrian  dtingeon,*  on 
which  he  seemed  unwilliug  to  enlarge,  ho  was  at  last  set  at 
liberty  because  the  French  Directory  refuaed  to  dtscuBS  tUe 
tenus  of  the  treaty  at  Lcoben  untîl  he  and  Lis  friends  were 
released.  Buonaparte  was  one  of  the  conunissioners  in  making 
that  treaty,  and  he  ciccutcd  hia  ordera  wîth  firmoeas.  La 
Fayette  weut  at  firet  to  Hamburg,  and  wuuld  not  procccd  at 
once  to  Paris,  becaiisc  a  déclaration  waa  required  of  bim  which 
Le  could  not  make.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  negotiations  about 
him  tbe  révolution  of  Fnictidor  took  place,  wben  two  of  tha 
Directory  were  sent  to  Cayenne.  "  Now,"  said  La  Fayette, 
"  1  n-as  called  upon  to  tuakc  such  an  acknowled<^eat  aawould 
give  al!  the  crédit  of  my  release  to  thoso  rcmaîning  in  power. 
This  I  refused."  This  would  hâve  givca  tbe  men  tben  in 
power  nll  the  éclat  of  bia  dcUveronce.  But  on  tbe  révolution 
which  niade  Buonaparte  First  Consul,  he  went  to  Puria  wîthout 
a  passport.  He  had  scarccly  arrivod  whca  he  was  waited  upon 
by  —  I  doubt  wbether  Duroc  or  Caidainconrt,  who  said  that 
the  First  Consul  wished  bim  to  retum  to  Hamburg  secretly, 
in  order  that  bc  might  show  Lis  bigb  esteem  for  him  by  calling 
Lim  back  in  a  formai  reanner,  "  I  saw  through  tbe  trick," 
aiid  La  Fayette,  "  and  woidd  not  be  a  party  to  it  I  there- 
forc  said  that  I  bod  corne  back  hccause  I  had  a  right,  bcing  a 
Frencbman  who  had  committed  no  crime  ;  that  if  tho  chief 
uii^istrate  commaodcd  me  to  go  I  would  obey.  I  waa  told 
that  the  First  Consul  meant  only  to  do  me  honor.     Though 

*  In  th*  fintrM*  of  Dlmnti  la  Uomrl*. 
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I  ha^l  (ïcfealcd  his  Bchemo  of  «îoing  an  act  of  ostentations  dîs- 
pliiy,  lie  reccivijtl  nie  with  poIitenosB  ;  aud  for  a  time  I  waa 
dc^'civei),  but  iiot  Ion;;,  nnd  1  never  conccalcd  my  opinion  of 
liim.  I  siiw  hiin  ciglit  or  tcn  tiincs  on  business,  and  nt  a  fête 
given  liy  Joscjjh  Buoiiaparte  on  the  peace  bctwecn  France  and 
America  (for  tlio  Diructory  had  miide  a  »-ar  us  fooliah  oa  your 
présent  war  witli  America)  wc  hivl  somo  conversation.  He  aa- 
siiroii  me  thnt  liis  désigna  wure  ail  in  favor  of  libcrty,  nnd  thnt 
whatcvcr  ntiglit  appeiir  to  be  otherwise  woiild  be  oiily  tempo- 
rarv  eipcdienta.  I  answercd  thnt  it  was  the  diredùin  (tondcn- 
cy)  of  Bome  of  his  actioiia  tiiiit  I  disapproved  of  more  tlian  of  the 
actions  themselves.  On  anotlicr  occasion  Bnonnparte  said  to 
nie,  '  YoH  see  the  Frcuch  aro  tircd  of  libcrty.'  I  answered, 
'Tbey  aie  tired  of  licentiousncsa,  and  what  tliey  hâve  suffered 
from  the  abiiac  of  lilierty  makca  tlicm  more  nniiows  to  hare 
rcal  bberty,  and  more  fit  to  onjoy  it  ;  and  this.  Citizen  Firat 
Consnl,  tlio  French  expei;t  from  you.'  Buoiiaparte  turued 
away,  but  iii  a  few  minutes  came  back  and  talked  on  iudiiîerent 
Biibjects.  After  this  I  retired  into  the  conntry,  and  took  no 
aliare  in  piililic  business.  Buonaparte  aftorwanis  tried  to  in- 
volv'O  me  iii  somc  aliam  plot,  but  my  cntire  scclnsion  rendered 
thut  impossililc.  ^VI)eu  Buonaparte  rcturned  from  Buaaia  he 
made  a  B|(cech,  in  which  he  spoko  of  the  antiinonarcbical  prin- 
ciplcs  of  the  first  aiithors  of  the  Révolution,  which  made  them 
iinpede  the  incasurcs  of  tlie  govcmmcnt,  alluding  to,  but  not 

l  hâve  plcasurc  in  writing  down  thèse  recollectiona  of  La 
Fayettcfl  words,  Iweause  they  are  diatinut,  nnd  becauee  they 
diRprovc  wliat  li:is  bcen  falscly  asserted  by  tbe  partisans  <^ 
Buoiiaparte,  tliat  La  Fayette  wos  reconciled  to  liîm. 

Of  the  fntiiro,  La  Fayette  spoke  with  a  hope  which  it  gratiScd 
mo  to  hear,  and  ho  spokc  reapectfulty  of  the  royal  làmily  thcn 
rcstored.  Ou  gcncral  siibjeets  I  hâve  a  few  notes  worth  abridg- 
iiig.  He  asserted  that  tlie  manners  of  the  French,  especially 
the  lowcr  classes,  had  been  improved  by  the  Itevobition  ;  that 
the  muh  of  France  were  Icas  violent  thun  an  Euglish  raob; 
and  the  common  people  ho  thought  more  honest.  This  be  aa- 
cribod  to  the  Révolution. 

La  Fayette  is  a  atrong  partisan  of  America,  as  oppoaed  to 
England.  He  ia  atroiigly  oppoaed  to  our  maritime  claims,  and 
tliiuks  \ve  might  concède  thèse  in  returu  for  tbe  renunciation 
of  the  slavc-trado  by  othcr  powera- 

Oa  my  relatiug  that,  at  tbe  distribution  of  tbe  colon,  I 
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hcnrd  Borne  eiclamatîonB  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur,"  La  Fayette 
aaid  :  "  Yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  proceeded  from  love 
to  Buonaparte.  It  won  otily  a  mode  of  Bhowing  disaatis&ctioa 
wîth  the  présent  state  of  tbings,  and  because  it  would  uot  do 
to  cry  '  A  baa  le  roi,'  or  '  A  bas  les  miiÙBtèrcs.'  " 

Of  Spauish  Amorica  he  sald  that  JeSerson  wos  of  opinion 
that  those  states  would  ultimatelj  become  independeat,  but 
that  this  would  rathor  retard  than  advance  civil izatiou. 

Rem,*  —  I  visited  the  résidence  of  Joséphine  at  Malmaison, 
which  has  left  a  more  distinct  impression  on  my  mind  than 
the  other  regol  palaces  of  the  capitaL  One  picture  tbere  im- 
pressed  me  so  Btrongly  that  I  hâve  nevcr  forgotten  it.  Of  the 
artistio  merîts  I  know  nothing.  It  was  a  prison  sccne.  A 
mau  in  chains  has  drawn  with  chalk  a  ligure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Cbild,  wbich  the  other  prisoners  are  worsbipping;  that  ia, 
they  ero  kneeting,  —  ail  ezcept  one  wretch  who  ia  in  despair, 
the  offîcers  of  justice  having  come  to  take  him  to  the  gallows-f 

X  read  also  in  roy  Joum^  a  name  which  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  fact  omitted  in  tho  Journal  it8el£  The  name  ia 
Gount  St.  Maurice,  an  clegant  cavalier,  an  emigrant  and  high- 
toned  royalist,  also  a  warm  abolitionist  One  day,  when  I  waa 
présent,  Clarkson  sayiug  that  he  waa  going  to  see  La  Fayette 
and  Grégoire,  the  Count,  in  a  plaintive  rather  than  reproachfid 
tone,  said,  "  My  dcar  air,  I  wiah  you  did  not  see  so  much  of 
those  people."  Clarkson  replied,  vcry  gravely  :  "Monsieur  le 
Comte,  you  foiget  that,  now  that  I  am  at  Paria,  I  know  but 
tn-o  claaseaof  persons,  —  theMendsand  the  enemies  of  Africa. 
AU  the  friends  of  Africa  are  my  frieuds,  whatever  they  may  be 
bcaides.  You  and  Monsieur  La  Fayette  are  the  same  in  my 
eyes."  St  Maurice  smiled  and  said,  "I  believe  you  are  in 
the  right" 

Sfplemher  SSd.  —  I  was  ïn  the  grand  galleiy  at  the  Louvre 
when  I  heard  somo  one  say,  "  Mrs.  Siddons  is  below."  I  in- 
Btantly  left  the  Raphoela  and  Titiana,  and  went  in  search  of 
hcr,  and  my  Journal  says:  "lamalmo^ashomcd  to  confees  that 
the  sight  of  her  gave  me  a  delight  beyond  olmost  any  I  bave 
rcccived  in  Paris."     I  had  never  secn  hor  eo  near.     She  «as 

•  Wrillen  in  1S60. 

t  -  Stcllii  drawliig  H  Picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Ctiild  on  his  Prison  W«11." 
Pninled  bv  Gronpt.  nt  Itnme,  in  1810.     The  piclurs  wni  purctinMd  by  the  P.m- 

Erei»,  nuJ  vin»  ndorwards  tomiporled  lo  ilunich.  It  now  forma  part  of  the 
eui^iilenberf!  Collection, 'No.  3iS,  Rnd  tins  been  aofçnyei  by  Huxel.  Sttlln, 
an  his  arrivnl  [a  Rome,  vas  iimted,  bnt  loon  ifter  found  innocent  and 
libcnited.  So  Inte  u  the  end  of  the  eighteentfa  cantiiT7,  thii  iketcii  of  the 
lladoniuiVMiIiowiitotiaTgllen  in  Borna.  — 0.  S. 
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walking  with  Horace  Twîbb'b  mothcr.  I  kept  as  near  her  as  I 
could  with  deconmi,  aud  without  appearing  to  be  wntcliing 
her  ;  yet  thcre  was  sometbiug  about  her  that  disturbed  me. 
So  glorioiiB  a  head  oiiglit  uot  to  hâve  been  covered  with  a 
Bmall  chip  hat.  She  knit  her  hrowa,  too,  od  lookiug  at  the 
picturee,  as  if  to  aasist  a  fuiling  eight  But  I  recognized  her 
fttscinating  emile  with  delight,  thougb  there  wa^  a  Une  or  two 
about  her  mouth  which  I  thought  coarae. 

Septranbcr 2 Jd.—At  thc  JardiudesFlaateawtth  E.  Hamond's 
friend,  R — — ,  and  we  speut  great  part  of  the  day  togcther. 
I  believe  it  was  not  on  thia,  but  aome  other  day.  wben  R 
Baid,  "  I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow,"  I  answcred,  "  I  wîU 
thauk  you  uot  to  call.  I  would  rathcr  uot  see  auything  else 
with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  why.  .  I  am  corne  to 
Paria  to  enjoy  myself,  and  that  enjoyociit  needs  the  accompa- 
uinicnt  of  sympathy  witli  otherg.  Now,  you  dislike  every- 
thiug,  and  find  fault  with  everything.  You  see  nothing  which 
you  do  not  find  inferior  to  what  you  hâve  aeen  before.  Thia 
may  be  ail  very  true,  but  it  mokes  me  verj  uncomfortable.  I 
believe,  if  I  were  forced  to  livo  with  you,  I  shoiUd  kill  mysel£ 
So  I  shall  be  glad  to  sce  you  lu  Loodon,  but  uo  more  in 
Paris." 

Jient.*  —  I  several  tinies  attended  French  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  heard  both  arguments  before  judges  and  trials  in  criminal 
cases  before  jurics.  I  bave  no  remark  to  make  on  the  argu- 
ments, for  I  never  understood  them  sufficiently  ;  and,  indcèd, 
I  very  imperfectly  understood  the  esamination  of  witneBsea  ; 
but  1  did  uiiderstand  enough  to  enable  me  to  corne  to  thia  con- 
clusion, that  if  I  were  guilty,  1  should  wish  to  be  tried  m 
Ëngland,  —  if  innocent,  in  France.  Making  this  remark  once 
to  Southcy,  be  changed  the  eipresnion,  and  said  :  "  The  Ëuglish 
System  seems  to  hâve  for  Ita  object  that  no  innocent  pcraon 
^ould  be  unjustly  found  guilty,  —  tho  French  ayatem,  that 
no  criminal  should  escape."  Now,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  of  the 
accuaed  by  fâr  the  greater  number  are  g'iilty,  it  will  foUow 
that  injustice  is  more  &equent  in  the  Knglish  thau  in  the 
French  courts. 

Tt  is  customary  for  the  admirer  of  Englieh  law  to  boast  of 
that  featurc  of  it  which  prohibits  oll  attempts  to  make  the 
priaoner  convict  himself,  as  if  the  stato  represonted  in  the 
court  had  not  a  right  to  the  truth,  and  as  if  a  man  wbo  had 
Tiolated  the  law  were  privUeged  through  the  violation.  This 
•  WritUnlolBU). 
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aurely  betrays  want  of  discrimination.  It  is  right  that  no 
violence  ehould  bo  uscd  to  compel  an  anawer,  becauâe  that 
omy  û.a  oflcn  produco  talsebood  as  truth,  —  nor  is  anj  used  in 
tho  Frcncli  courts  ;  but  the  priaoacr  is  interrogated  as  well  as 
the  prosecutor  aud  witncsses,  and  thc  samc  menus  aro  uscd  to 
dctect  falsehood  in  alL  If  ho  refuse  to  answer,  ho  ia  made  to 
unduratand  the  unfavorablo  inferences  that  will  bo  drawn. 
And  this  iutorrogution  takiag  place  before  the  pubhc,  no  great 
injnstiœ  can  be  donc.  Ou  this  point  I  entirêlj  approre  of 
tho  French  practico. 

In  miother  material  respect,  the  practice  of  the  English  and 
tho  iVench  courts  is  diffcrent.  In  the  French  courts,  the  facts 
being  already  knowu  by  prehmiaary  proceedings,  the  prisooers 
are  heard,  nud  then  the  witnesaea  are  called.  '  Their  hearing 
begins  with  "  Contez  à  la  cour  les  faits,"  —  relato  tho  facts  to 
the  court,  —  and  then  questions  follow.  This  is  donc  in  prés- 
ence of  the  prisoner,  wlio,  if  he  interrupts,  is  not  silenced  or 
reproved,  as  he  would  be  in  Eogknd.  I  once  heard  a  French 
prisoner  CTclaim,  "  You  lie  I  "  An  English  judgo  would  be  in 
danger  of  falling  iuto  fits  at  Buch  an  outrage.  The  French 
Président  very  quietly  and  even  courteoualy  said,  "  In  what 
does  the  he  cousiat  1  "  And  the  answer  being  given,  ho  went 
on,  "  But  you  yoursclf  said  so  and  so."  And  aftcrwards  he 
said,  "  But  if  this  is  a  lie,  was  that  a  he  too  "  (etating  some- 
thing  elso  the  witness  bad  said)  "  «hich  you  did  not  contra- 
dict }  "  In  a  few  minutes  the  prisoner  had  involvcd  himBclf  in 
contradictions  which  proved  his  guilt.  Who  can  hlame  this  t 
Publicity  is  unquostionablynecessary  to  secure  this  practice  from 
abuse,  nnd  there  may  be  parts  of  ^e  preliminary  proceedings 
which,  if  I  were  acquainted  with  them,!  migbt  disapprove  ot 
I  Write  only  of  what  I  witneesed. 

Thoro  is  always  an  advocato  (Procuronr  dn  Koî)  who  repre- 
sents  the  Crown,  and  who  gives  his  judgment  as  betwecn  the 
proficcutor  and  the  oocused  ;  and  he  retires  with  the  jndges.* 

y^fm.t  —  One  other  particular  etruck  me  at  once,  and  I  bave 
urged  on  English  lawyers  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  in  oiir 
courts,  —  but  nevcr  with  eiïect,  I  fear,  The  prisoner  does  not 
stand,  but  has  a  little  box  to  himself,  with  a  desk  and  papers. 
A  Boldicr,  as  guard,  sita  with  him.  And  this  bos  is  so  placed 
that  he  can  conununicate  with  his  counseL     Our  law  says 

iK  the  French  conrM,  n  compand  with  the  En^lih, 
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.^  .ccwed  fiTC  to  bo  pmnimcd  to  be  innocent  untU  tl.ey  are 

E^rnTfoîwd  to  8t«nd,  iinlOM  they  consent  to  urf;e  a  falsuhood, 
M  t^t  thcy  ore  ill.     On  application,  tliey  are  alwiiys  nllowed 

Qi,'g^,p(PDil)er  28th  I  went  to  the  TliÉàtro  Fnin<;ais,  to  see 
thetTcntcBtof  tlio  Frencli  eonitdiaiifl.  1  abBtitiii  from  writing 
of  the  Krench  thoatre,  as  I  do  of  tho  public  buildings,  the 
mlltTÎea  of  paintingH,  icc,  but  I  may  makc  exceptions.  Ono 
?  ill  lUvor  of  a  {jrent  tbeatrical  iiamo,  Fleun,',  uJiom  I  lia?e 
gecQ  sevcral  tiiuca.  He  waa  already  agtxl  and  ncar  tiio  end  of 
hiB  cj>reer,  yet  ho  appeared  to  me  to  bo  [leifect  iii  a  certain 
clas»  of  comio  charnctera.  Gcntcol  comedy  and  oged  clmnu>- 
ters  were  bis  dcpartraunt  Qne  rôle  mode  alasting  impression. 
In  the  "Ecolo  des  Bourgeois,"  he  played  a  Munguia  who  îs 
driTcn  to  projcct  a  métalliaiice  to  recruit  his  tiuances  ;  but  a 
bluuder  of  bis  sor\'ant  defeats  his  plan.  lie  ilolivcrs  to  the 
Tulgar  fomily  a  lettcrwhicli  is  written  to  the  ?tlari]iii:i's  friend, 
the  Duke.  It  IwgiuB,  "  Enfin,  ce  soir  je  m'encanaille."  The 
opening  of  thia  lotter,  and  the  répétition  of  the  wordo  by  cvery 
one  of  tlio  jxtrty  was  cscellent,  es[jccially  the  spelling  of  tha 
Word  «neanailU  by  the  servant.  In  the  raidst  of  u  faniily  of 
enraffê»,  the  Marquis  makcs  his  appearuncc.  Tbo  gay  iinpn; 
denco  with  which  he  met  their  rnge  reniiuded  me  of  a  eimÙiUT 
characterby  IfQaiid.  Tliough  I  could  not  rclish  Frencli  tragedy, 
I  thought  the  comedy  perfection,  —  and  J  still  think  so.  Oiip 
beat  comodinns  nre  gross  caricaturists  in  compariaon.  The 
harmonioiia  kecping  an<l  unifoniily  respectable  acting  ot  tha 
Théâtre  Françiis,  evcn  in  the  absence  of  their  *Ut7»,  are  what 
^vc  the  Freiich  étage  its  superiority  ovor  the  Eiiglish.  Yet 
the  Frauçaia  had  censed  to  l>o  popular.  The  little  Boulevani 
théâtres  were  crowded,  while  the  Français  was  cmptj'.  Two 
odmirahlo  low  comediaus  I  oiyoyed  this  year  ai  tho  Porte  St. 
Martin,  —  Brunot  and  Pothier,  But  I  did  not  this  time  ses 
the  ttFo  greatcst  Frcnch  pcrformers,  Talma  and  Mademoiselle 
Mars. 

JHfptfmlm-  29th.  —  A  call  on  Madame  de  Staël  She  expressed 
hersclf  etrougly  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  sla^^e-tradc^ 
though  she  was  not  sanguine  of  auccess.  She  was  in  Gênera 
when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  rcgretted  that  the  (Jlarksons  left 
bcfbre  her  rctum.  Froiii  her  house,  tho  Châtuau  de  Cliohy,  I 
volked  to  St.  Denis,  and  ou  the  way  met  with  an  odrcnture. 
I  overtook  a  Freuch  aoldier  :  he  had  a  sunbumt  face  aod  a 
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Bomewhat  niffianl;  appearance.  As  I  came  up  to  him,  he 
atartled  me  by  niiming  up  and  putting  bis  handB  on  my 
shouldcrs  :  hc  said  in  &  loud  voice,  but  with  a  smiling  face 
vhich  at  once  removed  ail  fear  of  violence  :  "  Âh  1  tous  êtes 
Anglais  :  que  je  voiis  aime  I  si  je  n'avais  que  deux  boub,  vona 
en  auriez  un.  Mais  si  tous  Étiez  Espagnol,  je  tous  ^i^erois." 
And  then  he  ahook  mo  as  if  to  Bhow  me  that  he  would  exécute 
his  threat.  Before  ho  hnd  explained  himself  I  guesscd  the 
&(.-t,  and  having  disengaged  mysclf  from  his  unwelcome  em- 
bracc,  I  had  a  regular  convenation  with  bim,  and  in  vain  tried 
to  rcason  with  bim.  He  told  me  that,  wben  in  Spain,  be  was 
takeo  priBoner  and  hmten  bytbe  Spaniards.  They  would  havs 
killed  him,  he  aaid,  but  the  "bravet"  £ngliah  rescued  hlm  out 
of  thoir  hondB.  This  was  the  burden  of  bis  Bong.  He  ez- 
hibited  hie  wounds,  —  they  were  Bhocktng,  —  and  he  seemed 
to  he  capable  of  no  feeiings  but  gratitude  and  revenge.  I  said  ; 
"  You  call  me  a  good  man  ;  if  I  had  by  chance  boen  boni  in 
Spain,  I  ahoidd  hâve  been  what  1  om  now  ;  I  could  not  help 
it."  —  "  Tant  pis  pour  voue —  I  would  kill  you."  —  "But  whyt 
you  meet  with  go<xi  pcople  and  bad  peopleeverywbere." — "  Non, 
pes  en  Espagne."  —  "  WTiat,  kill  me,  whcn  I  bave  done  nothing 
to  you."  —  "Si  ce  n'était  pas  vous,  c'étAit  votre  frère  ;  ai  cé 
n'était  pas  votre  frère,  c'était  votre  cousin  —  c'est  la  mèma 
chose.  On  ne  peut  pas  trouver  l'indÎTidu —  c'est  impossible." 
To  Btrongtben  my  moral  arguments,  I  treated  him  with  a 
bottlo  of  wine  at  an  inn  on  the  rood. 

October  4lk.  —  A  dinner  at  Madame  de  Staël's,  wbere  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  slight  acquaintonce  with  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  WilUam  SchlegeL  Constant  praised 
bighly  the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrbeit,"  whicb  our  hostess  does 
not  like,  —  how  shuuld  Bbe  1  The  juiiveU  of  the  confessions  and 
Bscritice  of  dignity  to  truth  were  opposed  to  ail  the  convontion- 
aliticB  t«  which  she  was  accustomed.  Asking  Scblegel  for  an 
ezplanation  of  the  title  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,"  he  said  : 
"  I  suppose  it  is  used  merely  as  an  apolt^,  if  taied  with  any- 
thing."  This  was  the  poorestthinghesaid.  Schlegel  asBcrted 
that  Tieck  was  sincère  in  bie  profession  of  Oatbolictsm.  Ftchte, 
he  said,  was  aware  before  his  death  that  he  had  eurvived  his 
famé.  Schlegel  spoke  of  Kogera  as  the  only  jnxt  of  the  old 
scbool  ;  the  modem  Ëngltsb  poeta  having  taken  a  direction 
like  that  of  the  Germans,  though  withont  any  connection  be- 
tween  them.  In  answor  to  my  inquiriee,  he  said  that  a 
national  Bjùrit  va>  rising  ia  Gramany  ;  but  ht  talked  with 
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reserve  on  politics.  Of  Amdt,  he  said  that  he  had  not  a  clear 
head,  but  tliat  lie  had  becn  of  use  by  exciting  a  sentiment  of 
nationality. 

Octoher  oth,  —  At  tbe  Louvre  for  the  last  time.  There  I 
met  Miss  Curran,  Dawe,  and  Chantrey.  A  rcmark  by  the  latter 
struck  me,  and  1  made  a  note  of  it.  "  The  ancients,"  he  said, 
"  workcd  with  a  knowlodge  of  the  place  where  the  st-atue  waa 
to  l)e,  and  anticipated  the  light  to  which  it  would  be  exposcd. 
If  it  were  to  be  in  the  opcn  air,  tliey  often  introduced  folds  in 
the  draiHîry,  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  shadc."  Hc  poiuted 
eut  to  us  the  bad  effcct  of  light  from  two  Windows  falling  on  a 
column. 

Octoher  Sth.  —  After  a  five  weeks*  résidence,  without  a  mo- 

ment*s  ennui,  I  left  Paris  without  a  moment's  regret.     D 

was  my  companion.  He  was  famous  for  his  meanness  and  loTe 
of  money,  which  I  tunicd  to  account.  We  went  the  first  day 
in  the  cabriolet  of  a  diligence  to  Amiens,  where  we  spcnt  the 
night.  The  next  day  wc  proceeded  towards  the  coast.  1  fouud 
that  there  was  only  one  seat  in  the  cabriolet  on  this  occasion, 
priée  32/?'.,  40/r.  being  charged  for  the  intcrior  ;  on  which  I 

said  to  D :  "  Now,  we  must  travcl  on  fair  terms.    The  beat 

place,  in  fact,  is  the  cheapest,  and  I  don't  thiuk  it  fair  that  one 
man  should  hâve  l)oth  advantages  ;  therefore  I  propose  that 
whoever  bas  the  cabriolet  shall  pay  -lO/r."  He  consented  ;  I 
gave  him  liis  choice,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  cagemeas 
with  which  he  chose  the  interior. 

My  arrangement  tiuued  ont  w^ell,  for  I  had  the  company  of 
a  very  sensible,  well-informed  clergyman,  Dr.  Coplestone,  and 
we  ran  a  round  of  literary  and  political  topics.  We  travelled 
ail  night,  and  breakfasted  at  Boulogne.  It  was  in  the  moming 
that  we  ail  walked  up  a  hill  to  relieve  our  limbs,  when  I  saw 
the  Doctor  talking  to  a  stranger  ;  and  referring  to  him,  I  said 
afterwards,  "  Your  friend."  —  "  Hc  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Coplestone,  angrily  ;  "  he  is  a  vulgar,  ignorant  man  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  ;  I  thought  he  was  an  auctioneer  at  first  ; 
then  I  took  him  for  a  tailor  :  he  may  l>e  anything."     I  heard 

afterwards  from  D that  this  stranger  had  been  very  an- 

noying  in  the  coach,  by  talking  on  evcry  subject  very  ilL 
When  we  came  to  brcakfast  he  addressed  his  conversation  to 
me,  and  having  usod  the  word  peccadilloy  he  asked  me  whether 
I  had  ever  been  in  Spain,  to  which  I  made  no  answer.  He 
went  on  :  *'  Peccadille  is  a  Spanish  word  ;  it  means  a  little  sin  ; 
it  is  a  compound  of  two  words,  —  pecca,  little,  and  dillo,  mxL^ 
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I  happened  to  catch  Copleatono's  eye,  and,  encournging  each 
other,  we  both  laid  down  oiir  knives  and  forks  and  roared  out- 
right." 

.\Iy  first  Continental  trip,  after  my  call  to  the  bar,  hns  af- 
fordcd  mo  grcnt  plcuaiiro,  without  at  ail  indiapoeing  mo  to  go 
on  wtth  my  trial  of  the  bar,  as  a  profcasiao.  I  left  myfriends 
in  Gcnnony,  but  in  France  I  hâve  not  fonncd  a  ain^le  acquaint- 
ance  nhicb  is  likely  to  ripen  into  frtendahip.  Â aingular fâct, 
becauae  I  believo  the  character  of  my  own  mind  haa  much 
more  of  the  Freui;h  than  of  the  Oerman  iti  it, 

Octobfr  14th.  ■ —  Hcceivcd  a  call  froia  Tiarks,  for  whom  I  had 
purchaacd  aome  booka.  Koetner,  I  loamed,  ia  atill  in  London. 
Hie  eadciLvora  to  obtaiu  money  for  the  Prusaiana  havo  been 
aucceasfvil,  and  ho  ia  in  good  spirita  about  hîa  own  aiïairB.  He 
hopca  to  haye  an  appoiutmcnt  ou  tho  Rhine  j  and  he  belieres 
a  University  will  bo  fotmed  at  Bonn. 

October  23d.  —  Wolked  from  Cambridge  to  Bury.  Duriug 
the  greater  part  of  tho  time  I  waa  reading  Schlegel  "  Ueber 
die  Sprache  und  Wciaheit  der  Indier."  The  book  on  Imiguage 
I  could  not  follow  or  relieh,  but  tho  second  book  ou  Indi&n 
philoaophy  I  found  very  intereating,  and  far  moro  intelligible 
thau  the  other  philoaophicnl  writinga  of  tho  author.  He  treata 
of  the  leading  doctrinca  of  the  ludian  philoaophere,  and  rep- 
reaents  them  aa  forming  cpocha  io  Indian  hiatory.  The  notions 
conccming  the  Emanation  from  tho  divine  mind  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  prc-exiateuce  ivnd  tmnamigration  of 
the  BDul.  ThcBQ  ideaa  wcre  followcd  by  the  worship  of  nature 
and  its  power,  out  of  vhich  apning  the  taatefiil  and  various 
mythology  of  the  Grceks.  The  doctrine  of  tico  prineipla  a 
trcated  by  Schlegel  with  moro  respect  thaa  I  espected,  and 
that  which  followed  it,  and  came  out  of  it,  —  Faulfieitm,  —  with 
far  IcBS.  He  aeserts  of  Pontheiam  what  I  havc  long  felt  to  be 
equaJIy  truc  of  Schelling'a  Abimbite,  that  it  ie  destructive  of  ail 
moral  impreaaiona,  and  productive  mereiy  of  indifférence  to 
good  and  evil.     Thia  little  book  is  on  admirable  hortative  to 

•  Cop1esfon«  published  n  conection  ot  letter",  ftc,  with  t,  Memoir  of  Lord 
Duillcy.  aiy  sllght  ncqniiin lance  nt  Coninniu  On  the  Bppwiaace  of  thia  «oik 
an  epignuD  vas  circuUlecI,  oscribcd  lo  Crokeri  — 

"Tlinn  the  flnt  mnrt\T'i,  Dndley'i  fkto 
Still  lianicr  mnH  be  owned, 

Ward  hu  been  CoptcatoiwL" 
Samnel  Bogen  bas  ths  crédit  of  hsTing  vriitcn 
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the  stndy  of  Oriental  litcrature.  Schlegel  regards  the  studj 
of  Indian  philosophy  as  a  powerful  stiinidus  to  the  mind,  to 
préserve  it  from  the  fatal  conséquences  of  modem  scepticism 
and  infidelity.  It  also,  he  thinks,  facilitâtes  tho  compréhen- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

Octohcr  27l]u  —  In  the  forenoon  I  went  for  a  fcw  minutes 
into  the  fair.  It  niade  me  melancholy.  The  sight  of  Biuy 
Fair  afFects  me  like  conversation  about  a  deceased  iriend. 
Perhaps  it  wonld  be  more  correct  to  say  abont  a  friend  with 
"whom  ail  acquaintance  has  ceased.  I  hâve  no  pleasure  what- 
ever  now  in  a  scène  which  formerly  gave  me  delight,  and  I  am 
half  grieved,  half  ashamed,  to  find  myself  or  things  so  muoh 
altered.  This  is  foolish,  for  why  shonld  the  man  retain  the 
attachments  of  the  boy  î  But  cvery  loss  of  youthful  taste  or 
pleasure  is  a  partial  death. 

Octoher  31  st.  —  In  the  aftemoon  went  to  Flaxman's.  Found 
Miss  Flaxman  alone.  Froni  her  I  leamt  that,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  Mrs.  Flaxman  was  seizcd  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
had  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  on  one  side  for  a 
time,  but  from  which  she  had  since  in  a  great  measure  re- 
covered.  She  is  now  in  Paris  with  Miss  Denman,  where  she 
is  able  to  walk.  This  seizure,  though  she  may  survive  it 
many  years,  will  sensibly  afiect  her  during  her  life.  I  should, 
indeed,  havo  thought  such  a  blow  a  sentence  of  death,  with 
exécution  respited.  But  Anthony  Robinson  informs  me  that 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  many  years  ago,  from  which  he  has 
suffered  no  evil  conséquences  since.  I  observed,  both  to  Miss 
Flaxman  this  day,  and  to  Anthony  Ilobinson  the  day  aller, 
that  I  had  a  presentiment  I  should  myself  at  some  time  be 
attackcd  with  paralysis  or  apoplexy.  They  treated  this  idea 
as  a  whim,  but  I  hâve  still  tho  feeling  ;  for  I  frequently  sufier 
from  dizziness,  and  sometimes  foel  a  tightness  over  my  eyes 
and  in  my  brain,  which,  if  increased,  would,  I  fancy,  produce 
a  paralytic  affection.  Thèse  appréhensions  are,  however,  by 
no  means  painfid.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  mode  of 
death  which  is  less  fearfiil  in  imagination.*. 

Novemher  ISth,  —  Dined  with  Mr.  Porden,  having  invited 
myself  thither.  A  Captain  Stavely  and  Miss  Flaxman  wer© 
there,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Flaxman  and  a  Mr.  Gunn  came. 
The  evening  was  very  pleasantly  spent.  We  talked  about 
Gothic  architecture.    Mr.  Flaxman  said  he  considercd  it  but  a 

*  This  anticipation  proved  wboUy  groundlesa,  though  Mr.  Robinson  oom- 
plained  of  occasional  oizzinesa  till  iils  death. 
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degeneracy  from  the  Roman.  I  obeerred  that  it  waa  not 
eiioagh  to  say  that  generally,  it  should  beshownAow;  that 
as  the  architecte  of  the  Mtd<Ue  ÂQes  could  not  but  hâve  Bome 
knoffledge  of  the  anciont  Roman  worke,  of  course  thia  ikiiowl- 
edgo  muât  hâve  influcnccd  their  taste,  but  they  might  still 
hiive  vicwe  of  their  own  ;  and  certainly  the  later  and  purer 
Gothic  did  not  prétend  to  tho  same  objects.  Flasmau  did  not 
object  to  thia.  Hé  observed  that  Gothic,  lîte  other  architec- 
ture, sprang  out  of  the  wanta  of  the  ago,  and  was  to  be  ex- 
plained  from  the  cuatoma  of  the  time.  The  narrow  lancet 
Windows  wero  used  wheu  glass  nae  little  or  not  at  ail  kuown, 
and  when  a  cloth  was  put  up.  Ât  this  time  there  wero  no 
buttrosses,  for  they  were  not  rendered  neoessaiy.  But  when, 
glasB  being  introduced,  large  Windows  followed,  and  thin  walls 
wcrc  uaed,  buttresaes  become  necesaary.  It  was  casually  ob- 
served thia  evening,  that  the  Greeke  had  little  acquaintance 
with  tho  arch.  Mr.  Gunn  observed  that  the  first  déviation 
from  tbe  Greek  canon  was  the  placing  the  arch  vpon  instead 
of  betteem  the  pillais.*  The  Greek  architecture  was  adapted 
to  wooden  buildings  ;  ail  the  architectural  omaments  oonsist 
of  parts  fâmiliar  to  buildors  in  wood.  The  arch  waa  casier 
than  the  stone  architraves,  &c.,  for  it  might  consist  of  small 
stoaes.  Spoaking  of  the  Lombard  columns,  Iif  r.  Flaxman  aaid 
the  old  arch^tecta  in  the  Middle  Ages  &equently  eut  up  the 
ancient  pillars.  The  circular  corners  to  tbe  pillara  in  our 
churches  are  frequently  subeequeut  additions  to  the  pUlars  to 
give  them  grâce.  Mr.  Porden  ia  of  opinion  that  Gothic  archi* 
tccturc  has  Ita  origin  in  the  Eost,  and  Mr.  Flaxman  Beems  also 
to  favor  thia  idea.  Porden  says  the  historié  évidence  ia  great^ 
and  the  S^anish  churches  fumish  tho  chain  of  communication. 
Flaiman  dorived  the  Norman  zigzag  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  workmen  to  produco  the  flower  which  was  used  by  the 
Grecks  and  Ronuins.  Speaking  of  omaments,  he  said  tbey 
wcre  ail  significant  among  the  Greeka  :  the  pattem  called  the 
Grcciau  Key,  for  instance,  was  meant  to  represcnt  tbe  Laby- 
rinth  at  Crète  ;  and  so  of  a  nuniber  of  décorations  which  we 
uae  without  discemment,  but  which  had  not  lost  their  aym- 
bolic  sensé  among  tho  ancîents.     Mr.  Gunnf  I  fouad  almost 

•  In  Grtcian  n 
'      '       "      It  waa  known  In  tho 
EffVDtÏAn  rvmniiih. 

'.  Ounn,  of  Korfalk.  a  mua  of  tsite  uid  i 
tnivcjior,  wns  ttie  clprgvmnn  wtio  mnrrieci  the  Duke  of  Snuai  tu  Ladj 
AugiiEt»  MiiTrny.  ThU  inTolved  blm  in  emburutmeati,  and  wu  a  bar  û 
bis  futurs  promotion.  —  U.  C.  B. 
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an  intolérant  enemy  to  thc  Gothic.  Ho  spokc  of  "  extravagant 
déviation  from  go(xi  taste,"  «kc,  yet  I  niade  him  confess  that 
the  Gothic,  thou^^h  further  from  the  Grcek  than  the  Saxon, 
was  far  more  beaiitiful,  Ixîcause  it  Lad  acquired  a  consistency 
and  character  of  its  owil 

November  IJ^h.  —  Spent  the  forenoon  in  court.  "We  were 
ail  miich  pleased  by  a  manly  and  spiritcd  reply  of  Brougham 
to  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  man  convicted  of  a  libel  against 
Jésus  Christ  oftered  an  affidavit  in  mitigation,  which  Lord 
Ellenborough  at  first  refused  to  receive,  ou  the  groimd  that  if 
the  défendant  were  the  author  of  the  book,  there  was  uothing 
by  which  he  could  swear.  ^^^len  Brougham  rose  to  remark  on 
this,  Ellenborough  said  :  **  Mr.  Brougham,  if  you  are  acquaintcd 
with  this  person's  faith,  you  had  better  suggest  some  other 
sanction  ;  you  had  better  confer  with  him."  Brougham  said 
in  reply  :  "  It  is  very  unplcasant  to  be  thus  mlxed  up  with  my 
client,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  am  his  retained 
advocate.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  I  protest  against 
such  insinuations."  This  he  repeated  in  a  tone  very  impressivc. 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  evidently  mortified,  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice  that  no  insinuation  was  intended. 

Novemher  17 th,  —  After  nine  I  went  to  Charles  LamVs, 
whose  parties  are  now  only  once  a  month.  I  played  a  couple 
of  rubbers  pleasantly,  and  afterwards  chatted  with  Uazlitt  till 
one  o'clock.  He  is  become  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  through 
the  recommendation  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  who  had  sent  to  the 
Cimmpion  office  to  know  the  author  of  the  articles  on  Institu- 
tions. Ilazlitt  sent  those  and  other  writings  to  Jeffrey,  and 
has  been  in  a  very  flattering  manner  enrolled  in  the  corps. 
This  has  put  him  in  good  spirits,  and  he  now  again  hopes  that 
his  talents  will  be  appreciated  and  become  a  subsistence  to  him. 

Novemher  21st,  —  In  the  evening  I  stepped  over  to  Lamb, 
and  sat  with  him  from  ten  to  eleven.  lie  was  very  chatty  and 
pleasant.  Pictiu-es  and  poetry  were  the  subjects  of  our  talk. 
He  thinks  no  description  in  **  The  Exciu^sion  "  so  good  as  the 
history  of  the  country  parson  who  had  been  a  courtier.  In 
this  I  agrée  with  him.  But  he  dislikes  **  The  Magdalen," 
which  he  says  would  be  as  good  in  prose  ;  in  which  I  do  not 
agrée  with  him. 

Novemlper  23d,  —  This  week  I  fînished  Wordsworth's  poem. 
It  has  afforded  me  less  intense  pleasiu'e  on  the  whole,  pcrhapa, 
than  I  had  expected,  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  fréquent  grati- 
fication.   The  wisdom  and  high  moral  character  of  the  work 
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«re  beyond  aiiything  of  the  same  kind  with  Tbicb  I  am  ao- 
quunted,  and  tho  spirit  of  the  poetry  flags  much  lésa  frequeotly 
tban  mtght  be  ezpected.  Thero  are  passages  wbich  run  heav- 
Sj,  taies  whieh  are  prolix,  aad  reasonings  which  are  spim  ou^ 
but  in  gênerai  tbe  narratives  are  ezquiaitely  tender,  That  of 
the  courtier  porsou,  wbo  retaina  in  solitude  the  feelings  of  high 
Bociety,  wboac  vigor  of  mind  is  uncouquerable,  and  who,  even 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  appears  able  for  a  ahort  thne  to 
bear  up  against  désolation  and  vretchedneag,  by  the  powers  of 
bis  native  tempérament,  is  moet  delightfuL  Among  the 
diacuBsionB,  that  on  Manufactoriea,  in  the  eighth  book,  is  ad- 
mira^bly  manoged,  and  forma,  in  due  subordination  to  the 
incomparable  fourtb  book,  one  of  tho  chief  ezcellencea  of  the 
poem.  Wordsworth  hae  auooeeded  better  in  light  and  élégant 
painting  in  tbie  poem  tban  in  anj  other.  His  Hauoverian  utd 
Jacobite  are  very  swoet  pictures. 

Detxmber  lit.  —  Went  to  Drury  Lane  Théâtre,  vhere  my 

geasure  waa  lésa  tban  I  had  espeoted.  Eean  ia  not  an  ezoel- 
Dt  Macbeth.  Nature  bas  denied  hira  a  beroic  figure  and  a 
powerful  voicfl.  A  mère  faculty  of  exhibiting  the  stronger  m&- 
lignant  passions  is  oot  enough  for  such  a  character.  There  is 
Bo  commanding  dignity  in  Kean,  and  wîthout  thia  one  does 
not  see  how  be  could  so  easily  overawo  the  Scottish  nobility. 
His  dagger  scène  plcased  me  less  tban  Eemble'a.  Ue  eaw  the 
dagger  too  soon,  and  without  any  preparatory  pause.  Kemble 
vas  admirable  in  the  effect  he  gave  to  this  very  bold  concep- 
tion. In  bis  eye  you  coiUd  see  when  he  lost  sight  of  the  dag- 
ger. But  in  tbe  scène  in  which  be  retums  from  tho  mutder, 
Kean  looks  admimbly.  His  death  is  also  veiy  grand.  After 
receiving  his  death-woimd  be  staggers  and  gives  a  feeble  blow. 
After  falting  be  crawls  on  the  door  to  reach  again  his  Bword, 
and  dies  as  he  touches  it.  This  is  no  less  excellent  than  bis 
dying  in  Richard,  but  varied  from  it  ;  so  that  what  is  said  of 
Cawdor  in  the  play  may  be  said  of  Kean,  "  Nothing  in  his 
lifc  became  bim  like  the  leaving  it."  In  no  otber  respect  did 
he  impress  me  beyond  an  ordinaiy  actor. 

Dewmia-  7th.  —  Met  Thomas  Bames  at  a  party  at  Collier's, 
and  chatted  with  him  tiU  late.  Hu  related  that  at  Cam- 
bridge, haviug  had  leesons  from  a  boxer,  he  gave  himself  airs, 
and  meeting  with  a  fellow  sitting  on  a  atile  in  a  field,  wbo  did 
not  make  way  for  bim  as  bo  expected,  and  as  he  thought  due 
to  a  gonnsinan,  he  asked  what  he  meant,  and  said  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  throab  him.     "  The  raan  smiled,"  aaid  Bantee,  "  put 
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his  haud  on  mv  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Young  man,  l 'm  Cribb." 
I  was  delighted  ;  gavo  him  my  hand  ;  took  him  to  my  room, 
whcre  I  had  a  winc-party,  and  he  was  tho  lion."  Cribb  was 
at  that  timo  tho  Clianipion  uf  England. 

Decemher  llth.  —  Aller  reading  at  home  from  cight  to  ten  I 
called  on  Miss  Lamb,  and  chattcd  with  her.  She  was  net  un- 
wcll,  bnt  she  had  nndcrgone  great  fatigue  from  writing  an 
article  about  nccdle-work,  for  the  now  LadfW  British  Magazine. 
She  spoke  of  writing  as  a  most  painful  occupation,  which  only 
necessity  could  make  her  attempt.  She  bas  becn  Icaming 
Latin  merely  to  as.sist  her  in  acquiring  a  correct  style.  Yet, 
whilo  she  speaks  of  inability  to  writ^%  what  grâce  and  talent 
bas  she  not  manifested  in  "  Mrs.  Leicester*8  School,"  &c. 

Decembf^r  IStli,  —  Finished  Milner  on  *'  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture in  England."  He  opposes  Whittington's  opinion  tbat 
Gothic  architecture  originated  in  tho  E:ist,  and  that  it  attained 
perfection  in  France  before  it  did  in  England.  Neither  que»-* 
tion  intcrests  me  greatly  ;  what  is  tridy  curions  and  worthy  of 
remark  is  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  art. 
Ail  the  arts  of  life  are  originally  tho  produce  of  necessity  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  grosser  wants  of  our  nature  are  supplied  tbat 
we  hâve  loisiu-e  to  detect  a  beauty  in  what  was  at  tirst  only  a 
relief.  Ifow  each  neccssary  part  of  a  building  bccame  an 
architectural  omament  is  shown  by  the  theoretical  writers  on 
ancient  architecture.  The  same  bas  not  yet  bcen  done  for 
Gothic  architecture  ;  and  in  this  alone  the  study  of  modem  art 
is  less  intercsting  than  that  of  the  ancient.  But  still  it 
would  be  highly  intercsting  to  inquiro  bow  the  architecture  of 
the  modems  sprang  out  of  the  art  of  the  ancients,  and  bow 
différent  climates,  possibly,  and  certainl}»^  différent  countrica, 
supplied  varions  cléments  in  the  delightful  works  of  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages.  As  to  the  books  I  bave  read,  and  the  différent  thé- 
ories m  each,  I  cannot  appreciate  them,  bocause  they  appeal  to 
facts  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  and  each  disputes  the  ex- 
istence of  what  the  others  confidently  maintain.  For  instance, 
the  writers  are  still  at  varianco  about  what  is  surely  capable 
of  being  ascertained,  viz.  wbether  tbere  be  any  real  spécimen 
of  the  Gothic  in  Asia. 

Dec€ml>er  19th,  —  Took  tea  with  the  Flaxmans,  and  read  to 
thcm  and  Miss  Vardel  Coleridge's  **  Christabel,"  with  which 
they  wore  ail  delighted,  Flaxman  more  than  I  cxpected.  I 
also  read  some  passages  out  of  "  The  Excursion."  Flaxman 
took  umbrage  at  some  mystical  expressions  in  the  fragment  in 
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the  Préface,  in  which  Wordsworth  talks  of  teeing  Jekovah  tut- 

alarmed.'  "If  mj  brother  hfld  written  that,"  said  Flaxman, 
"  I  ahould  aa.y,  '  Butq  it.'  "  But  he  admitted  that  Wordsworth 
could  uot  meaii  anything  impiouB  in  h.  Indced  I  waa  unable, 
and  am  stîll,  to  eiplaiu  the  paseoge.  And  Lamb's  oiplanation 
is  uQsntisfoctoiy,  viz.  that  there  are  deeper  suSèrings  in  tho 
mind  of  man  tkoa  in  any  imagiued  lielL  If  Wordsworth 
mcana  that  ail  notions  about  the  personalîty  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  localitj  of  holl,  are  but  attempta  to  individualize 
uotione  couccming  Mind,  ho  wUl  be  much  more  of  a  mcta- 
phyaical  philosopher  nwA  dfuischer  Art,  than  I  had  ony  con- 
ception of.  And  jet  thîa  othcrwise  glorioua  and  magnificent 
froment  tends  thitherwarda,  as  far  as  I  can  discem  any  ten- 
deno;  in  it. 

December  SOlh.  —  Late  in  the  evening  Lamb  called,  to  ait 
vith  me  while  he  smoked  bis  pipe.  I  had  called  on  him  late 
last  night,  and  he  seemed  absurdlj  grateful  for  the  rtsit.  He 
wanted  society,  being  aloae.  I  abstaiued  &om  inquiring  t£tet 
fais  sister,  and  trust  he  will  appreciate  the  motive. 

December  SSd.  —  Saw  Miss  O'Noil  in  Isabella.  She  waa,  as 
Amyot  well  saîd,  "a  hugging  actress."  Sensibility  shown  in 
grief  and  fonducss  was  her  forte,  —  her  ouly  talent.  She  is 
praised  for  her  death  scenca,  but  they  are  tho  vory  opposite  of 
Kean's,  of  which  I  havo  spoken.  In  Kean,  you  see  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death,  —  that  is,  tbe  passion  of  tbe  individutd. 
Uiss  O'Neil  exhibits  the  sufTcrings  that  are  common  to  ail  who 
are  in  pain.     To  imitate  death  closely  is  diagusting. 

December  25th.  —  I  called  on  George  Brentauo,  and  was 
grcatly  intcrested  by  his  accoimt  of  his  family,  and  especially 
of  mj  former  friend,  hia  brother  Christian.  During  the  last 
ten  ycars  Christian  bas  been  managing  the  estâtes  of  his  family 
in  Bohemia,  whore,  says  his  brother,  he  bas  bcen  pntctiaiug  a 
number  of  whimsical  absurdities.  Among  other  economical 
projects,  he  conceiïed  tbe  plan  of  driving  a  number  of  sheep 
into  a  bam  and  forcing  them,  by  flogging,  &a^  to  traad  the 
grain,  instead  of  usiug  a  flail.  To  show  that  animais  might  be 
mnde  to  austain  tbe  remédies  which  art  has  discovered  for 
human  miseriea,  he  broke  the  legs  of  some  cocks  and  heus,  in 
order  to  œake  them  wolk  with  wooden  legs. 

•  "AllMrenglh  —  nll  t*iTor,  fiin^le  or  In  bond», 
ThHt  «Ter  waR  put  forth  in  pononnl  Tonn  — 
Jeltorah  —  wilfi  his  (hun<1er,  nnci  the  choir 
Of  shoutinBangcl»,  «nd  tho  ompyrool  thronM— 
I  pw»  th«ni  nnnlanned." 

(Frebc*  to  "  The 
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Of  politics  Geoi^  Brentano  spoke  fineelj.  He  û  not  bo 
warmly  anti-Buonapartist  as  I  could  hare  wiahed,  but  he  is 
still  patriotic.  Ue  wishes  for  a  concentration  of  German 
power. 

Dtcember  27tJu  —  Kodc  to  Witham  on  thc  outside  of  the 
Colchester  coach,  and  amused  myself  by  rcading  Middleton's 
"  Letter  from  Home,**  a  very  amnsing  as  well  as  intcrcsting 
work.  Uis  proof  that  a  grcat  number  of  the  rites  and  céré- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church  are  derived  firom  the  Pagan 
religion  is  very  complète  and  satisfactor}'.  And  he  m^ges  his 
argument  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  with  no 
feelings  imfavonible  to  Christianity.  That  the  earliest  Chri»- 
tians  voluntarily  assimilated  thc  new  faith  and  it4  rites  to  the 
ancient  superstition,  in  order  to  win  soûls,  and  with  that  ao- 
oommodating  spirit  which  St.  Paul  seems  to  hâve  sanctioned, 
oannot  be  doubted.  It  admit«  of  a  doubt  how  far  such  a  prao- 
ticc  is  so  entirely  bad  as  rigid  believers  now  assert  Certainly 
these  peculiarities  are  not  the  most  mischievous  excrescenoes 
which  hâve  gradually  formed  themselvcs  on  fhe  surface  of  the 
noble  and  sublimely  simple  of  Jésus  Christ.  The  worst  of  thèse 
adscititioiis  appendages  may  be  looked  upon  as  bad  pœtry  ; 
but  the  ineradicable  and  intolérable  vice  of  Romanism  is  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the  conséquent  intolérance  of 
its  priests.    It  is  a  religion  of  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
1815. 

JÀNUÀRY  Sd.  —  My  visit  to  Witham  was  made  partly  that 
I  might  havc  the  pleasure  of  reading  "  The  Excursion  "  to 
Mrs.  W.  Pattisson.  The  second  perusal  of  this  poem  has  grati- 
fied  me  still  more  than  the  first,  and  my  own  impressions  were 
not  removed  by  the  varions  criticisms  I  becamo  acquainted 
with.  I  also  read  to  Mrs.  Pattisson  the  Eclectic  Review,  It  is 
a  highly  encomiastic  article,  rcndering  ample  justice  to  the 
poetical  talents  of  the  author,  but  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the 
religions  character  of  the  poem.  It  is  insinuated  that  Nature 
is  a  sort  of  God  throughout,  and  consistent ly  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  orthodoxy  of  the  reviewer^  the  lamentable  error  of  repre- 
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Benting  a  love  of  Nature  as  a  sort  of  purifying  Btat«  of  tuind, 
and  tlie  study  of  Nature  as  a  SEmctif; ing  process,  is  emphati- 
oftlly  pointed  out. 

Mrs.  Pattieaon  further  objected  that,  ia  Wordeworth,  there 
ÎB  a  want  of  seuflibility,  or  rather  paasion  ;  and  sho  evou  main- 
tained  that  one  of  tiio  reasons  wby  I  admire  faim  ho  mucfa  is 
that  I  never  was  in  love.  We  disputed  on  thia  head,  and  it 
vas  at  last  agreed  betveen  us  that  Wordsworth  bas  no  power 
becauee  he  bas  no  inclination  to  deacribe  the  passion  of  an  uu- 
Bucceaaful  lover,  but  that  he  ia  emincntly  happy  in  bis  descrii>' 
tion  of  connubial  felicity.  We  read  alao  the  Edinhurgh  reviev 
of  tbe  poem.  It  is  a  very  serere  and  contemptuous  article. 
Wordswortb  is  troated  as  incurable,  and  tbe  changes  are  ruug 
on  the  old  keya  witb  great  Tivacity,  —  affectation,  bad  taste, 
myaticism,  &c  He  ia  reproached  with  baviug  written  more 
feebly  than  before>  A  ludicroua  statement  of  the  atoiy  is 
given,  which  will  not  impose  on  many,  for  Homer  or  the  Bible 
migbt  be  so  represented.  But  tboiigh  tho  attack  on  Words- 
worth will  do  little  miachief  among  those  who  are  aiready  ao- 
qnainted  with  Ediaburgh  Review  articles,  it  will  cloae  up  the 
eyes  of  many  who  might  otherwise  bave  recovered  their  sigbt. 

Perhape,  after  ail,  "  Tbe  Excursion  "  will  leave  Mr.  Words- 
worth'a  admircrs  and  contenmers  where  thoy  wore.  Eacb  will 
be  fiimiahed  witb  instances  to  strengthen  his  own  ponuasions. 
Certainly  I  could  wish  for  a  somewhat  olearer  development  of 
the  author'B  opinions,  for  the  retrencbment  of  some  of  the  un- 
interesting  interlocutory  matter,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  taie 
of  tbe  angry,  avaricioua,  and  unkind  woraon,  and  curtailments 
in  Bome  of  tbe  other  narratives.  But,  with  thèse  deductiong 
from  the  wortb  of  the  pocm,  I  do  not  besitate  to  place  it 
among  tbe  noblest  worica  of  the  human  intellect,  and  to  me  it 
is  one  of  the  most  deligbtfuL  What  ia  good  is  of  the  best 
kind  of  goodness,  and  tbe  passages  are  not  few  which  place  tbe 
autbor  on  a  level  with  Milton.  It  is  true  Wordsworth  is  not 
an  epio  poet  ;  but  it  is  alao  true  that  wbat  lives  in  tho  bearta 
of  readers  from  tbe  works  of  Milton  ia  not  tho  epic  poem. 
Milton's  story  bas  mcrit  nnqucstionably  ;  but  it  is  latbor  a 
lyric  than  an  epic  narrative.  Wordswortb  is  purely  and  ex- 
clusively  a  lyric  poct,  in  tbe  eztended  use  of  tbat  term. 

January  8th.  —  Called  on  Mrs.  Clarkaon  (at  Bury),  and 
talkcd  witli  hcr  about  "  Tbe  Elxcursion."  Sho  had  reccived  a 
letter  from  Wordswortb  himself,  in  wbioh  ho  mentioned  the 
&vorable  as  well  as  un&voraÛe  opinions  he  had  aiready 
heard. 
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Jannary  21st,  —  On  my  ride  to  London  outside  the  Bury 
coach  I  read  part  of  Gocthe*8  Autobiography  (3d  vol.)  with 
great  plcasurc.  It  is  a^  delightful  work,  but  inust  be  studied, 
not  read  as  a  rnerc  pcrsoiial  history.  His  accoiint  of  the 
"  Système  de  la  Nature  "  and  of  his  theological  opinions  is  pe- 
culiarly  intcresting.  AU  that  respects  his  own  life  and  feelings 
is  delightfully  toliî.  It  is  a  lx)ok  to  niake  a  man  wish  to  live, 
if  life  werc  a  thing  he  had  not  already  experienced.  Thcre  is 
in  Goethe  such  a  zcst  in  living.  The  pleasures  of  sensé  and 
thought,  of  miagination  and  the  affections,  appcar  to  havo  been 
ail  iK)ssesscd  by  him  in  a  more  exubérant  degree  than  in  any  man 
who  has  ever  ronewed  his  life  by  A\Titing  it.  He  appcars  in 
his  youth  to  hâve  had  something  even  of  religions  enthusiasm. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he  lost  it,  but  we  shall 
hardly  be  gnitified  by  a  much  longer  continuanco  of  this  in- 
comparable memoir. 

Janitarf/  ^Sd, — Called  on  Amyot.  He  informs  me  that  Lord 
Erskine  is  writing  a  life  of  C.  J.  Fox.  This  work  will  déter- 
mine what  is  at  présent  doubtful,  —  whether  Erskine  has  any 
literary  talent.  1  shall  be  gratified  if  the  book  does  the  author 
and  subject  crédit  ;  for  it  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  préma- 
turé waste  of  a  mind  so  active  as  that  of  the  gréâtes t  jury-orator. 
And  it  has  l)een  supposed  that  since  his  retreat  from  the  Chan- 
cellorship  he  has  devoted  himself  merely  to  amusement."  * 

Jannary  26th.  —  Dined  at  Mr.  Giuney's.t  He  appeared  to 
advantage  surrounded  by  his  family.  The  conversation  oon- 
sisted  chiefly  of  Icgîd  anecdote.  Of  Graham  it  was  related, 
that  in  one  case  wliich  respectcd  some  parish  rights,  and  in 
"which  the  parish  of  A.  B.  was  frequently  adverted  to,  hc  said 
in  his  charge  :  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  circumstance  very  re- 
markable  ni  t}iis  case,  that  both  the  plaintiff 's  and  défendantes 
counsel  hâve  talkcd  a  great  deal  about  one  A.  B.,  and  that 
neither  of  them  has  thought  proper  to  call  him  as  a  witness  î  !  * 
It  was  Graham  who,  one  day,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  having  omit- 
ted  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  prisoner,  and  being  told 
that  he  had  forgotten  it,  exclaimed,  very  gravely,  "  Dear  me, 
I  beg  his  pardon,  I  am  siu-e  !  "  The  lato  Justice  WiUes  vrzB 
Bpokcn  of  as  having  had  a  habit  of  interrupting  the  counsel  ; 

and  on  such  an  occasion, said  to  him  :  "  Your  Lordship  is 

even  a  greater  man  than  yom-  father.     The  Chief  Baron  iised 

*  In  1825  Fox^s  collcctcd  speochcs  wero  publishod,  with  a  short  biognqpli- 
ical  aiid  criticnl  introduction  uy  Erskine,  ^ix  vols. 
t  Afterwards  eue  of  the  Barons  of  the  £xchequer. 
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to  understand  me  after  I  had  donc,  but  your  Lordship  under- 
Btands  me  before  I  begin." 

January  SOth.  —  Dined  at  the  Hall.  After  dinner  wcnt  to 
Flaxman's.  Ho  was  yery  chatty  and  plcasant,  and  rclated  some 
cnrious  anecdotes  of  Sharp  the  engraver,  who  seems  the  ready 
dupe  of  any  and  eyery  religions  funatic.  I  hâve  already  re- 
ferred  to  his  notion,  that  hc  was  about  to  accompany  the  Jews 
imder  the  guidance  of  Brothers  to  the  Promised  L4ind.*  Sharp 
became  a  warm  partisan  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  cndeavored 
to  make  a  couvert  of  Blake  ;  but,  as  Flaxman  judiciously  ob- 
served,  such  men  as  Blake  are  not  fond  of  playing  second 
fiddle.  Blake  lately  told  Flaxman  that  he  had  had  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  angels  on  some  subject,  and  had  driven  them 
away.  Barry  had  delusions  of  another  kind.  He  informed 
Flaxman  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  his  houso  on  account  of 
the  danger  ho  incurred  of  assassination.  And  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Academy  he  spoke  of  his  house  being  broken  into 
and  robbed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Smirke  and  other  head 
Academicians,  said,  "  Thèse  were  not  common  robbers." 

Fehruary  Sd,  —  Dined  with  Walter  j  Combe  and  Fraser 
were  there.  Combe  related  an  anecdote  of  Sergeant  Davy. 
The  sergeant  was  no  lawyer,  but  an  excellent  Nisi  Prius  advo- 
cate,  having  great  shrewdness  and  promptitude.  On  one 
occasion  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  should  sit  on  Good  Friday, 
there  being  a  grcat  prcss  of  business.  It  was  said  no  barrister 
would  attend,  and  in  fact  no  one  did  \  but  the  Chief  Justice 
tried  the  causes  with  the  attomeys  alone.  When  the  proposai 
was  made  to  the  bar,  Sergeant  Davy  said  to  Lord  Mansfield^ 
'^  There  has  been  no  précèdent  since  the  time  of  Pontius 
Pilato." 

I  hcard  the  other  day  of  Jekyll  the  following  pun.  He  said  : 
"  Erskino  used  to  hesitate  very  much,  and  could  not  speak 
well  after  dinner.  I  dined  with  him  once  at  the  Fishmongers' 
Comi)any.  Ho  made  such  sad  work  of  speechifying,  that  I 
askcd  him  whether  it  was  in  honor  of  the  Company  that  he 
flonndered  so." 

February  13th,  —  Called  on  Thelwall,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Thelwall  looked  ill  ;  he,  bating  a  little 
hard  riding  on  his  hobby,  was  not  unplcasaut.  He  is  nearly 
at  the  close  of  his  epic  poem,  which  he  talkcd  about  in  1 799, 
when  I  visited  him  in  Walcs.  At  least  there  is  no  précipita- 
tion hère.     He  talked  of  "  The  Excursion  "  as  contaming  finer 

*  S«e  ante,  p.  85. 
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verses  than  thcre  are  in  Milton,  and  os  being  in  yersificatioii 
most  admirable  ;  but  then  Wordsworth  borrows  without  ao- 
knowledgmeut  from  Thelwall  himself  I  ! 

March  4th,  —  Diued  at  CoUier's.  After  dinner  took  a  hastj 
oup  of  tea  with  Anthony  Robiuson,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Lamb,  and 
went  with  them  to  Covent  Garden  Théâtre  to  see  Miss  O'NeiL 
We  sat  in  the  fîrst  row,  and  thus  had  a  near  view  of  hen 
Shc  did  not  appear  to  me  a  great  actress,  but  still  I  was  much 
plcased  with  her.  She  is  very  graceful  without  bcing  very 
pretty.  Therc  is  an  intcresting  tcndemcss  and  gentleness,  the 
impression  of  which  is,  however,  disturbed  by  a  voice  which  I 
still  find  harsh.  In  her  imimpassioned  acting  she  pleases  fix>m 
her  appearance  merely,  but  in  moments  of  great  excitement 
she  wants  power.  Her  sobs  in  the  last  act  of  "  The  Stranger" 
were  very  pathetic,  but  her  gênerai  acting  in  the  first  scenet 
was  not  that  of  a  person  habitually  melancholy.  Young  is  a 
mero  cop}»^  of  Kemble  throughout  in  "  The  Strangcr,"  but  oer- 
tainly  a  very  resi>ectable  copy. 

After  accompanying  Miss  Lamb  to  the  Temple  I  retomed  to 
see  "  The  Sleep-Walker."  Mathews's  imitations  of  the  actors  in 
his  sleep  were  cxccodingly  droll  ;  and  his  burlesque  acting  as 
laughable  as  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  my  life,  but  of 
course  more  farce  and  buffoonery. 

February  6th,  —  Dined  with  the  Colliers.  After  dinner, 
Mrs.  Collier  having  lent  me  "  Waverley,"  I  retumed  to  my 
chambcrs,  and  having  shut  myself  within  a  double  door, 
I  took  my  tea  alone  and  read  a  great  part  of  the  first  volume. 

The  writer  has  imited  to  the  ordinary  qualitics  of  works  of 
prose  fiction  excellences  of  an  unusual  kind.  The  portraits  of 
Baron  Bradwardine,  a  pedantic  Highland  laird,  and  of  FerguB, 
a  chivalrous  rebel,  in  whom  generosity  and  selfishness,  self- 
devotion  and  ambition,  are  so  dexterously  blended  and  entan- 
gled  that  we  feel,  as  in  real  life,  unable  to  disenta,ngle  the 
skein,  are  very  finely  executed.  The  roblier,  Donald  B^in,  the 
assassin,  Callum  Beg,  the  Lieutenant,  and  ail  the  subordinate 
appendages  to  a  Highland  sovereignty,  are  given  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  carry  with  them  internai  évidence  of  their  geu- 
uineness.  And  the  book  has  passages  of  great  descriptive  ex* 
cellence.  The  author's  sensé  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
in  nature  is  not  so  délicate,  or  his  exécution  so  pewerful, 
Mrs.  Radclifife^s,  but  his  paintiugs  of  men  and  mannors 
more  valuable.  The  incidents  are  not  so  dexterously  conr 
trived,  and  the  author  has  not  produced  a  very  mteresting 
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pcrsonage  in  his  hero,  Waverley,  who,  as  hia  name  was  proba- 
bly  intended  to  indicate,  is  ever  hésitât ing  between  two  kings 
aiid  two  mistresscs.  I  know  uot  that  he  meaut  to  sjmbolize 
the  two  princes  and  the  two  ladies.  Flora,  whom  Waverley  at 
laâinbaves,  cortainly  bears  with  her  more  of  our  révérence  and 
admiration  than  llose  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  latter 
Tvill  make  her  husband  happier  than  he  conld  be  with  so  sub- 
lime a  personage  as  her  romantic  rival.  There  is  more  than 
the  usual  portion  of  good  sensé  in  this  book,  which  may  enjoy, 
though  not  immortahty,  at  Icast  a  long  life. 

March  l^th.  —  (At  Iloyston.)  The  news  of  the  day  was 
alarming.  Before  I  left  town  the  inteUigence  reached  us 
that  Buonaparte  had  entered  France,  but  it  was  not  tiU  to- 
day  that  I  feared  seriously  that  he  might  at  last  succeed  in 
displacing  the  présent  govemment.  Now  (I  write  on  the  15th) 
it  appears  that  he  is  at  Lyons,  and  one  cannot  but  fear  that  he 
bas  the  army  with  him.  If  so,  the  case  is  dreadful  indeed. 
I  fear  the  French  are  so  imitative  a  people,  that  if  any  one 
marshal  or  considérable  corps  espouse  his  cause,  ail  the  othcrs 
will  follow. 

On  the  first  blow,  perhaps,  everything  dépends  ;  for  what 
the  French  hâve  hitherto  most  anxiously  avoided  is  civil  war. 
There  hâve  not  yet  been  in  France  two  parties  sufiiciently  strong 
to  secure  to  their  partisans  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  insurgents  of  La  Vendée  hâve  always  been  considered  as 
rebels,  and  so  will  be,  I  think  it  probable,  the  adhérents  of 
Louis  or  Buonaparte.  If  the  parties  were  at  ail  balanced,  the 
interférence  of  ^tho  Foreign  Powers  would  at  once  décide  the 
contest.  But,  if  that  interférence  take  place  too  soon,  will  it 
not  détermine  the  neutral  party  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
ex-Emperor  1  And  yet  if  there  be  no  interférence,  will  not  the 
army  be  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  military  chiefbain  1 

Âpril  8th.  —  Went  to  Bury  by  the  coach.  Finding  Hart 
was  alone  inside,  J  joined  him,  and  never  had  a  more  pleasant 

ride.     Hart  was  very  chatty  and  very  agreeable.     Of  Mr. 

Hart  seems  when  young  to  hâve  thought  very  rightly.     Mr. 

passed  then  for  a  great  man  among  good  people.     Hart 

said  :  "  When  I  was  a  little  boy  he  shocked  me  by  saying  to  a 
man  who  was  lamenting  his  backslidings  to  him,  '  Aii  !  sir,  you 
must  not  take  thèse  things  too  much  to  heart  ;  you  must 
recollect  you  were  predestined  to  do  them  î  '  "  A  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  which  shocked  a  sensible  child  of  ten 
years  old. 
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Aprtl  lôtlu  —  I  called  at  the  Colliers',  and  finding  that  Min 
Lamb  was  gone  to  Alsager's,  from  whom  I  had  an  invitation,  I 
also  went.  Thcre  was  a  rathcr  large  party,  and  1  stayed  till 
near  two  o'clock,  j)laying  whist  ill,  for  which  I  was  scolded  by 
Captain  Buniey,  and  debating  with  Hazlitt,  in  which  \  yai 
also  unsuccessful,  as  far  as  the  talent  of  the  disputation  vas 
involved,  though  Hazlitt  was  wrong,  as  well  as  offensive,  in 
almost  ail  hc  said.  Wlien  preused,  he  does  not  deuy  what  ia 
bad  in  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  And  yet  he  triumphs 
and  rcjoices  in  the  late  events.  Hazlitt  and  mysclf  once  felt 
alike  on  politics.  And  now  our  hopes  and  fears  are  directly 
opposed.  He  retains  ail  his  hatred  of  kings  and  bad  govem- 
ments,  and  believing  them  to  be  incorrigible,  he,  from  a  princi- 
plc  of  revenge,  rcjoices  that  they  are  punished.  I  am  indignant 
to  find  the  man  who  might  hâve  been  their  punisher  become 
their  imitator,  and  even  siupassing  them  ail  in  guilt.  Hailitt 
is  angry  witli  the  friends  of  liberty  for  weakening  their  strength 
by  joining  with  the  common  foc  against  Buonaparte,  by  which 
the  old  govemments  are  so  much  assisted,  even  in  their  attempta 
against  the  gênerai  liberty.  I  am  not  shakcn  by  this  consé- 
quence, because  I  think,  aller  ail,  that,  should  the  govemments 
Bucceed  in  the  worst  projects  imputed  to  them,  still  the  evil 
will  be  infinitely  less  than  that  which  would  arisc  firom  Buono- 
parte's  success.  I  say  :  "  Destroy  him,  at  any  rate,  and  take 
the  conséquences."  Hazlitt  say  s  :  '^  Let  the  enemy  of  the  old 
tyrannical  govemments  triumph,  and  I  am  glad,  and  do  not 
much  care  how  the  new  govemment  tums  out."  Not  that  I 
am  indiffèrent  to  tho  govemment  which  the  su^essful  kings  of 
Europe  may  establisli,  or  that  Hazlitt  has  lost  ail  love  îot 
liberty,  but  that  his  hatred  and  my  fears  predominate  and 
absorb  ail  weaker  impressions.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  great 
différence  between  us. 

April  Idtk,-^— In  the  evening,  in  my  chambers,  enjoyed 
looking  over  Wordsworth's  new  édition  of  his  poems.  The  sup- 
plément to  his  pre&ce  I  wish  he  had  left  unwritten.  His  ra- 
proaches  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  times  will  be  ascribed  to 
merely  personal  feelings,  and  to  disappointment  But  his 
manly  avowal  of  his  sensé  of  his  own  poetic  morit  I  bj  no 
means  censure.  His  préface  contains  subtle  remarks  on 
poetry,  but  they  are  not  clear  ;  and  I  wish  he  could  incorpo- 
rate  ail  his  critical  ideas  into  a  work  of  taste,  in  either  the 
dialogue  or  novel  form  ;  otherwise  his  valuable  suggestions  are 
in  di^ger  of  behig  lost     His  classification  of  his  poems  dis- 
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pleases  me  from  an  obvious  fault,  that  it  is  partly  subjective 
and  partly  objective. 

Âpril  17th,  —  Spent  tbe  forenoon  in  the  Hall,  without  in- 
terest.  The  court  rose  earlj,  and  I  walked  homewards  with 
Burrell.  Ue  is  a  zealous  anti-Buonapartist,  and  on  high  prin- 
ciples.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  so  noble-minded  a  man. 
He  observed  that  Buonaparte,  if  sincère,  could  not  possibly 
remain  a  friend  to  peace.  Like  Satan,  when  peace  was  rcstored, 
ease  would  lead  him  to  recant  "  tows  made  in  pain,  as  violent 
and  void."  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature  that  such  a  mind 
could  ever  rest  in  tranqmllity. 

April  18tL  —  Called  on  Anthony  Robinson.  He  was  vehe- 
mently  abusive  of  the  allies,  and  angrily  streuuous  for  peace. 
I  had  a  diffîculty  in  keepiug  my  temper,  but  when  he  was 
spent  he  listened  to  me.  It  seoms  in  fact  that,  after  ail,  if  the 
question  were  peace  or  war  with  Buonaparte,  we  must  conclude 
in  favor  of  peace  ;  but  the  question  is,  war  by  us  now  in 
France,  or  by  him  two  years  hence  in  Grermany,  —  and 
then  surely  the  answer  must  be  for  war  with  him  nôw.  At 
the  same  time  the  prospect  is  tremendous,  if  we  are  to  hâve 
war  ;  for  how  are  our  resources  to  endure,  which  seem  now 
nearly  exhausted  1 

April  22<L  —  Mr.  Quayle  broakfasted  with  me  in  the  expeo- 
tation  of  meeting  Tiarks,  who  called  for  a  moment,  but  could 
not  stay.  Mr.  Quayle  proposed  to  me  the  writing  for  a  new 
Beview,  but  I  gave  au  indocisivo  answer.  He  informs  me  that 
Valpy  has  engagcd  Tiarks  for  the  Lexicon  in  conséquence  of 
my  Ictter  to  him.  Accompanied  Mr.  Quayle  to  Greek  Street, 
and  ou  my  retum  found  a  letter  from  my  sister  announcing 
that  my  father  had  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  was  lying 
in  a  State  which  rendered  it  unlikely  that  he  would  survive 
many  hours.  This  intelligence  could  not  surprise  me,  nor,  in 
the  state  of  my  fathor's  health,  could  it  grieve  me.  His  fac- 
ulties  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  his  body  enfeeblcd  by  disease 
and  âge,  —  he  was  nearly  eighty-eight  He  retained  his  ap- 
petite  alone  of  ail  his  sources  of  pleasure.  I  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  his  state  was  that  of  torpidity,  almost  of  insensi- 
bility. 

April  23cL  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  home.  Mr.  Green 
brought  me  a  letter  announcing  the  expected  event;  my 
poor  father  died  between  twelve  and  one  o'olock  yesterday 
moming. 

He  has  lived  among  men  a  blameless  life;  and^perhaps. 
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that  he  has  ncver  excLted  in  his  cbildrcn  the  best  and  most  de- 
lightful  émotions  has  boen  his  misfijrtune  rather  than  his  fault. 
O,  how  ditficult,  not  to  sîiy  impossible,  to  assign  the  bouudaries 
betwcen  uatural  and  moral  cvil,  between  tho  dofects  of  char- 
acter  which  proceed  from  natiiral  imbecility,  which  no  man 
considors  a  reproach,  and  those  errors  of  the  will,  about  which 
metaphysiciaiis  may  dispute  fore  ver  !  Only  this  I  know,  that 
I  sincerely  wisli  I  was  othcr  than  I  am  ;  and  tliat  I  acknowl- 
cdgc  among  those  I  see  around  me  individuals  whom  I  believe 
to  Ix)  of  a  nobler  and  botter  nature  than  myself.  The  want 
of  sensibility  in  myself  I  consider  as  a  radical  defect  in  my 
nature  ;  but  ou  wliat  does  sensibility  dépend  1  On  constitu- 
tion, or  habits,  or  what  1  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  only  that  I 
was  not  my  own  maker.  I  know  also  that  I  respect  othcrs 
more  than  I  do  myself  ;  though  I  hâve  hitherto  been  preserved 
from  doing  any  act  grossly  violating  the  rights  of  others,  and 
I  am  f/et  incaj)able  of  a  delibcrate  act  of  injustice  or  hard- 
hcîirtedness.  But  how  long  may  I  bo  able  to  say  this  î  How 
wiso  and  admirable  the  praycr,  "  Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion  !  "  I  cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  religion,  but 
this  I  am  sensible  of,  that  therc  is  a  consciousness  of  good  and 
evil  in  myself,  of  strcngth  and  weakness,  of  a  goodness  eut  of 
me  which  is  not  in  me,  and  of  a  something  which  /  can  neither 
attain  nor  think  unattainable.  And  on  this  consciousness, 
conmion  to  ail  men,  rcsts  the  doctrine  of  grâce  and  prayer, 
which  I  wish  to  comprehend  and  duly  to  feeL  I  wish  to  be 
religions,  as  an  excellence  and  grâce  of  character,  at  the  least. 

April24th,  —  Spent  tho  grcater  part  of  the  forenoon  at 
home.  Read  Hazlitt's  article  on  the  great  novclists  in  the 
Edlnhurgh  Revieto,  A  very  intelligent  article.  His  discrimina- 
tion between  Fielding  and  Le  Sage  is  particularly  excellent.  His 
characters  of  Cervantes,  Kichardson,  and  Smollett  are  also  admi- 
rable ;  but  his  strictures  on  Sterne  are  less  pointed  ;  and  his 
obtnisive  abuse  of  the  politics  of  the  king,  as  occasiouing  the 
décline  of  novel-writing  during  the  présent  reign,  is  very  f3BU> 
fetched  indeed.  He  is  also  severe  and  almost  contemptuous 
towards  Miss  Bumey,  whose  "  Wanderer  "  was  tho  pretence  of 
the  article. 

May  7th,  —  On  retuming  from  a  walk  to  Shooteras  Hill,  I 
found  a  card  from  Wordsworth,  and,  nmning  to  Lamb*s,  I  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  there.  Aflor  sitting  half  an  hour 
with  them,  I  accompanied  them  to  their  lodgings,  noar  Caven- 
dish  Square.     Mrs.  Wordsworth  appears  to  be  a  znild  and 
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amiable  woman,  not  so  livcly  or  animated  as  Miss  Words'vÇ^orth, 
but,  like  her,  devoted  to  the  poet. 

May  8th.  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  after  dinner  called 
on  the  Flaxmans.  Mrs.  Flaxman  admitted  me  to  her  room. 
She  had  about  a  fortnight  before  broken  her  leg,  and  sprained 
it  besides,  by  falling  down  stairs.  This  misfortune,  however, 
instead  of  occasioning  a  répétition  of  the  paraly tic  stroke,  which 
she  had  a  year  ago,  seemed  to  hâve  improved  her  health.  She 
had  actually  recovered  the  use  of  her  hand  in  somc  degree,  and 
her  friends  expect  that  she  will  be  benefited  by  the  accident. 
Poor  Flaxman,  however,  had  a  relapse  of  his  er^'sipelas,  and  he 
is  still  so  weak  and  nervous  that  he  sees  no  one.  His  situa- 
tion is  the  worse  of  the  two. 

May  9(k.  —  Took  tea  with  the  Lambs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  were  there.  We  had  a  long  chat,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  can  relate  but  littlo.  Wordsworth,  in  answer  to  the 
common  reproach  that  his  sensibility  is  excited  by  objecta 
which  produce  no  efiect  on  others,  admits  the  fact,  and  is 
proud  of  it.  He  says  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  being  insen- 
sible to  the  real  concems  of  life.  He  does  not  waste  his  fecliugs 
on  unworthy  objects,  for  he  is  alive  to  the  actual  interests  of 
Society.  I  think  the  justification  is  complète.  If  Wordsworth 
expected  inmiediate  popularity,  he  would  betray  an  ignorance 
of  public  taste  impossible  in  a  man  of  observation. 

Ho  spoke  of  the  changes  in  his  new  poems.  He  has  substi- 
tuted  ehulHeïU  for  fiery,  speaking  of  the  nightingale,  and  joc- 
und  for  laughing,  applied  to  the  daffodils  ;  but  he  will  probably 
restore  the  origincd  epithets.  We  agreed  in  preferring  the 
original  reading.     But  on  my  alluding  to  the  lincs, 

.  "  Three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide," 

and  confessing  that  I  dared  not  read  them  aloud  in  company, 
hesaid,  "  They  ought  to  be  hked." 

Wordsworth  particularly  reoommended  to  me,  among  his 
Poems  of  Imagination,  "Yew-Trees,"  and  a  description  of 
Night  Thèse  he  says  are  among  the  best  for  the  imaginative 
power  displayed  in  them.  I  hâve  since  read  them.  They  are 
fine,  but  I  bclieve  I  do  not  understand  in  what  their  excellence 
consists.  The  poet  himself,  as  Hazlitt  has  woll  observed,  has 
a  pride  in  deriving  no  aid  from  his  subject.  It  is  the  mère 
power  which  he  is  conscious  of  exerting  in  which  he  delights, 
not  the  production  of  a  work  in  which  men  rejoice  on  account 
of  the  sympathies  and  sensibilities  it  excites  in  them.     Hence 
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he  dôcs  not  much  esteem  his  "  Laodamia/'  as  it  belongs  to  the 
inferior  class  of  poems  founded  on  the  affections.  In  this,  as 
in  other  peculiarities  of  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  Geiman  bent 
in  his  mind. 

May  20tL  —  Went  to  Covont  Garden  to  see  "  Venice  Pre- 
served."  Miss  O^NoiFs  Bcividera  was  our  only  attraction,  and 
it  proved  our  gratification.  In  spite  of  her  untragical  face,  ahe 
Btrongly  affected  us  by  mère  swcetness  and  .grâce.  Her  scènes 
of  tcndemcss  are  vcry  pleasing,  and,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion,  she  produccd  a  great  eifect  in  the  last  scènes  of  strong 
passion.  She  threw  her  wholo  feeling  into  her  acting,  and  by 
this  abandon,  as  it  were,  she  wrought  wonders,  —  that  is,  for 
her,  —  considering  that  nature  has  denied  her  powers  for  the 
highcr  characters. 

Ma}/  23d.  —  Between  five  and  six  I  waa  at  Islington  during 
a  long  shower.  I  waitod  till  I  despaired  of  better  weather, 
and  thon  retumcd  to  town.  Just  as  I  rcached  the  Temple, 
"wetted  to  the  skin,  the  rain  subsided,  and  the  evening  became 
very  fine.  lîowever,  I  could  hardly  repcnt  of  my  impatience» 
for  I  went  to  Lamb's,  and  took  toa  with  Wordsworth  there. 
Alsagor,*  Barron  Field,  Talfourd,  the  Colliers,  &c.  stepped  in 
late.  Wordsworth  was  very  chatty  on  poetry.  I  had  some 
business  to  attend  to,  which  renderod  me  restless,  so  I  left 
at  cloven.  Miss  Hutchinson  was  of  the  party  ;  she  improyes 
grcatly  on  acqimintance.  She  is  a  lively,  sensible  little 
woman. 

May  25th,  —  After  dining  with  the  Colliers,  I  accompanied 
Miss  Lamb  to  the  théâtre,  where  we  were  joined  by  the 
Wordsworths.  We  had  front  places  at  Drury  Lane  and 
saw  "  Richard  II."  It  is  a  heavy  and  iminteresting  play  ; 
principally  bocause  the  process  by  which  Richard  is  deposed 
is  hardly  perceived.  Kean*s  acting  in  the  first  tliree  acte  has 
in  it  nothing  worth  notice  ;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acte  he 
certainly  exhibits  the  weak,  passionate,  and  cloquent  monarch 
to  great  advantage.  In  the  scène  in  which  he  gives  up  the 
crown,  the  conflict  of  passion  is  finely  kept  up  ;  and  the  blend- 
ing  of  opposite  émotions  is  so  curions  as  to  resemble  incipient 
insimity.     Sevcral  admirable  artifices  of  the  actor  gave  great 

*  AIffager  had,  at  one  time,  a  mannfactory  and  a  bleaching-eround  near  tiM 
King*s  Boiich  Prison;  but  hc  mve  this  up,  und,  being  a  great  lover  of  music, 
rocommended  himnelf  to  the  lime»  os  an  amatear reporter  on  musical  matten. 
He  became  City  Correspondent,  and  wrote  the  **  State  of  the  Monev  Market" 
for  many  years.  He  was  aI»o  a  «hareholder  in  the  pnper  till  he  haà  *  aeriou 
misttuderstanding  with  Wolter. 
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satisfaction,  —  one  in  porticular,  in  which  he  dérides  Boling- 
broke  for  affecting  to  kneel,  and  intimâtes  by  a  sign  with  his 
hand  that  Bolingbroke  aims  at  the  level  of  his  crown. 

May  28th,  —  I  dined  at  Collier's  with  a  partj  asscmbled  to 
Bce  Wordsworth.  There  were  Young,  Bamcs,  Alsager,  &c. 
The  afbemoon  passed  ofif  pleasantlj,  but  the  conversation  was 
not  highly  interesting.  Wordsworth  was  led  to  give  an  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Byron  which  flattered  me  by  its  resemblance  to 
my  own.  He  reproached  the  author  with  the  contradiction 
in  the  character  of  the  Corsair,  <kc  He  also  blamed  Crabbe 
for  his  unpoetical  mode  of  considering  himian  nature  and 
Society. 

I  lefk  the  party  to  inquire  conceming  the  Anthony  Robin- 
sons,  and  on  my  retum  found  the  Wordsworths  gone  ;  but  I 
went  to  Lamb's,  where  they  came,  and  I  enjoyed  their  Com- 
pany till  very  late.  I  began  to  feel  quite  cordial  with  Mrs. 
Wordsworth.     She  is  an  amiable  woman. 

June  4th.  —  Mr.  Nash,  Sen.,  and  my  brother  Thomas, 
breakfasted  with  me.  I  conducted  Mr.  Nash  to  Mr.  Belsham's 
meeting,  and  came  home  to  read  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone," 
by  Wordsworth,  This  legendary  taie  will  be  less  popular  than 
Walter  Scott's,  from  the  want  of  that  vulgar  intelUgibility,  and 
that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  description,  which  please  even 
those  who  are  not  of  the  vulgar.  Still,  the  poem  will  bo  bet- 
ter  liked  than  better  pièces  of  Wordsworth*s  writing.  There 
are  a  délicate  scnsibility  and  exquisite  moral  running  through 
the  whole  ;  but  it  is  not  the  happiest  of  his  narrative  poems. 

June  ôth,  —  Dincd  at  Mr.  Pordon's.  Sir  James  Smith  of 
Norwich,  the  botanical  professor,  there,  also  Phillips*  the 
painter,  and  Taylor,  the  éditer  or  proprietor  of  the  Sun,^  I 
spent  a  pleasant  aftemoon.  Sir  James  is  a  very  well-bred 
man,  and  though  his  conversation  was  not  piquant,  amenity 
supplied  an  equal  charm  ;  though  that  word  is  not  applicable 
to  the  correct  propriety  and  rather  dry  courtcsy  of  the  Uni- 
tarian  professor.     Phillips  was  very  agreeable,  but  the  hero  of 

*  Thomas  Phillips,  R.  A.,  pointed  ail  the  lending  charactere  of  the  dav.  He 
was  a  pcciiliarly  refined  artist,  but  scarcely  ever  exceeded  the  sphère  o'f  por- 
trait painting.  Coleridge,  Soathey,  Byron,  Crabbo,  Ghantrey,  Blake,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Lord  Broughara,  Faraday,  and  Walter  Scott  sat  to  him.  His 
lectnrcs  on  Painting  and  contributions  to  Rees*8  Cyclcpœdia  show  extensivo 
leariiing  and  originality  of  thought  He  was  bom  at  nhdley,  in  Warwick- 
Bhire,  1770,  and  died  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Sqnare,  1845. 

t  John  Taylor,  son  of  a  celebrated  ooulist  in  Hatton  Ganlen,  bom  1752. 
Was  oculist  tb  George  IH.  and  William  IV.  He  published  >'  The  Records  of 
my  Life,"  varions  Poems,  and  **  Mousieur  Tonson.'*    Died  1682. 
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the  day  was  Taylor,  —  "  evcrj'body's'  Taylor,"  as  he  is  some- 
timcs  désignât  éd.  Hc  bas  lively  parts,  piins,  jokes,  and  is 
very  good-natured.  The  Flaxmaiis  were  not  there.  Mrs. 
Flaxman  is  gono  to  Blackheath.  Miss  Porden,  in  a  fceling 
maiiner,  spoke  of  her  appréhension  that  the  Flaxman  family  is 
broken  up  as  a  happy  and  social  eirclo.  Mrs.  Flaxman's  bealth 
is  very  precarious,  and  her  husband  is  dejxîndent  on  her,  and 
sufFers  himself  through  her  complaint.  This,  I  fear.  is  a  fact  ; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  subject.  Thèse  breakings-np  of  society 
are  moumful  at  ail  times,  and  pecnliarly  so  when  thcy  befall 
the  very  best  of  persons. 

Jime  Oth,  —  I  dincd  with  Amyot.  A  small  party  were  there, 
consisting  of  Sharon  Turner,  the  historian  and  antiqnarian  ; 
Charles  Marsh,*  ex-barrister  and  M.  P.  ;  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich  ;  and  Ponn,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  a  de- 
scendant of  William  Penn.  Charles  Marsh  stayed  with  us  but 
a  sliort  time  ;  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Honse  of  Commons.  Hia 
manners  are  casy  and  gcntlemanly  ;  he  said  little,  but  he  spoke 
with  great  vivacity.  Sharon  Turner  is  a  good  converser,  but 
with  a  little  pedantry.  He  spoke  of  Martin  Bumey  hand- 
Bomely,  but  oddly.  He  said  :  "  I  always  thought  he  would 
flower,  though  it  might  be  lato.  He  is  a  man  of  great  honor 
and  integrity.     He  never  told  me  a  lie  in  bis  life  !  " 

William  Taylor  was  amusing,  as  usual.  He  gravely  assured 
me  that  he  belicvcs  the  allies  will  succccd  in  penetrating  into 
France  ;  that  the  French  will  tlien  offer  the  cro^n  to  the  Em- 
peror  Alexander,  who  will  accept  it  ;  and  then  the  allies  will 
fight  against  Alexander,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns.  William  Taylor  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  an  ex- 
travagant spéculation,  —  the  odder  the  better.  He  spoke  of 
Wordsworth,  —  praised  his  conversation,  which  he  likes  better 
than  his  poetry,  —  says  he  is  solid,  dignified,  éloquent,  and 
simple.  "But  he  lookcd  surprised,"  said  Taylor,  "when  I 
told  him  that  I  considered  Southey  the  greatest  poet  and  the 
greatest  historian  living."  —  "  No  great  matter  of  surprise,"  I 
answered,  "  that  Wordsworth  should  think  himself  a  greater 
poet  than  Southey." 

Ju7i€  lÔth,  —  I  allowod  myself  a  holiday  to-day.  Mord 
Andrews  breakfasted  with  me.  Afterwards  I  called  on  Words- 
worth at  his  lodgings.  He  was  luckily  at  home,  and  I  spent 
the  forenoon  with  him,  walking.  We  talked  about  Hazlitt,  in 
conséquence  of  a  malignant  attack  on  Wordsworth  by  him  in 

*  See  (m(e,  p.  16. 
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Sunday's  Examiner.*  Wordsworth  that  very  day  oalled  on 
Hunt,  who  in  a  manly  way  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
the  paper  of  the  moming  ;  saying,  if  he  had,  ho  should  con- 
sider  his  call  as  a  higher  honor.  He  disclaimed  the  article. 
The  attack  by  Hazlitt  was  a  note,  in  which,  after  honoring 
Milton  for  being  a  consistent  patriot,  he  sneered  at  Words- 
worth as  the  author  of  **  paltry  sonnets  iipon  the  Royal  forti- 
tude,"  <fec.,  and  insinuated  that  he  had  lefl  ont  the  '^  Female 
Vagrant,"  a  poem  describing  the  miseries  of  war  siistained  by 
the  poor. 

Jane  17th,  —  I  went  late  to  Lamb's.  His  party  were  there, 
and  a  numerous  and  odd  set  they  were,  —  for  the  greater  part 
interesting  and  amiising  peoplo,  —  George  Dyer,  Captain  and 
Martin  Bumey,  Ayrton,  Phillips,  Hazlitt  and  wife,  Alsager, 
Barron  Field,  Coùlson,  John  Collier,  Talfourd,  White,  Lloyd, 
and  Basil  Montagu.  The  latter  I  had  never  before  been  in 
Company  with  ;  his  fecling  face  and  gentle  tones  are  very 
interesting.  Wordsworth  says  of  him  that  he  is  a  ''  philan- 
thrOpized  courtier."  He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  first  going 
the  Norfolk  Circuit.  He  walked  the  circuit  generally,  and 
kept  aloof  from  the  bar  ;  in  this  way  he  contrived  to  pay  his 
expenses.  He  began  at  Huntingdon,  where  ho  had  a  half- 
guinea  motion  ;  and  as  he  was  thon  staying  at  his  brother's 
houso,  he  walked  to  Bury  with  that  money  in  his  pocket, 
picked  up  a  fee  there,  and  so  went  on.  Mackintosh  was  the 
immédiate  senior  of  Montagu,  and  assisted  in  bringing  him 
forward.  Mackintosh  had  business  immediately  as  a  leader, 
and  afler  a  short  time  the  two  travolled  together.  But  during 
Bome  time  Montagu  lived  on  bread  and  cheese.  He  is  a  strenu- 
eus  advocate  for  ail  reforms  in  the  law,  and  believes  that  in 
time  they  will  ail  take  place. 

June  18th,  —  Breakfasted  at  Wordsworth's.  Wordsworth 
was  not  at  home,  but  I  stayed  chatting  with  the  ladies  till  he 
rctumed  ;  and  several  persons  dropping  in,  I  was  kept  there 
till  two  o^dock,  and  was  much  amused. 

•  The  attack  referred  to  is  contained  în  the  followîng  remarks  on  Milton,  in 
the  examiner,  for  llth  June,  1816:  *^  Whether  he  was  a  tme  patriot  we  shall 
not  inquire;  he  was  at  least  a  contitUnt  one.  Ho  did  not  retmct  his  defence  of 
the  peoplo  of  England;  ho  did  not  say  that  his  sonnets  to  Vane  or  Cmmwell 
were  ineaut  ironically;  he  was  not  appointed  Poet  Lauréate  to  a  Court  he  had 
reviled  and  insulted  ;  he  accepted  ncither  place  nor  pension  ;  nor  did  he  write 
paltry  sonnets  upon  the  *  Royal  fortitude*  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart,  by  which, 
nowcvcr^  they  really  lost  something."  To  thèse  wordi^  a  foot-note  is  appended^ 
refcrring  to  a  sonnet  to  the  King,  **  in  the  Last  Edition  of  the  Works  of  a 
Motiem  Poet." 

VOL.  I.  li^ 
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Scott,  cditor  of  tho  ChampUm*  and  Haydon  the  painter^t 
stajcd  a  considérable  time.  Scott  îb  a  little  swarthy  man. 
He  talkcd  âuently  on  Fronch  politics,  and  informcd  me  that 
hc  has  leamt  from  good  authority  that  La  Fayette  was  ap- 
plied  to  by  tho  King  on  Buonaparte's  rcappearance  in  France  ; 
that  La  Fayette  said  hc  wiuhcd  tho  King  success,  and  would 
serve  imder  him  on  conditions  which  he  gave  in  >^Titing  ;  that 
the  King  refused  to  accède  to  them,  and  La  Fayette  retired  to 
his  estate.  On  Biiona}>arte's  arrivai  he,  too,  sent  for  La 
Fayette,  who  refused  to  serve  under  hiïn  or  acccpt  a  place 
among  the  peers,  but  said  that,  if  elcctcd,  he  would  becomc  a 
member  of  the  législative  body. 

Haydon  has  an  aniniated  countenancc,  but  did  not  say 
much.  Both  ho  and  Scott  seemcd  to  entertain  a  high  révérence 
for  the  poet. 

June  22d.  —  I  spcnt  the  evening  by  appointmont  with  God- 
win.  Tho  Taylors  were  there.  Wc  tnlkcd  politics,  and  not 
very  comfortiibly.  Godwin  and  I  ail  but  quarrelled  ;  both 
were  a  little  angry,  and  equally  offensive  to  each  other.  God- 
win was  quitc  impassioned  in  asscrting  his  hope  that  Buona- 
parto  may  be  successful  in  the  war.  Ile  déclares  his  wish  that 
ail  the  allies  that  enter  France  now  may  |)eri8h^  and  affinned 
that  no  man  who  did  not  abandon  ail  moral  principles  and 
love  of  liberty  could  wish  otherwise.  I  admittcd  that,  in 
gênerai,  foreigners  hâve  no  right  to  interfère  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  a  coimtry,  but,  in  this  case,  I  considcr  the  forcign 
armies  as  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  people  against  the  opprea- 
fiions  of  domestic  soldiers  ;  and  in  tliis  lies  tho  justice  of  the 
war.  llichard  Taylor  |  maintained  that  nothing  could  jiiatify 
tho  invasion  of  a  country.  I  treated  it  as  mcrc  formalism  and 
pedantry  to  ask  wlt^ere  is  the  battle  fought     In  the  spirit  of 

•  John  Scott,  odîtor  of  the  Champitm^  and  nftcrwnrds  of  the  l/mtkm 
liaaazme^  an  intinmte  ir!<md  of  Hnydon  the  artist.  He  was  killed  in  a  dnd 
witfi  Mr.  Christie,  in  1821,  which  arosc  from  n  miBunderstandiog  with  Mr. 
Lockhart.  —  Sec  thc"Ani)iial  Register"  for  1823. 

t  This  powerful,  but  Beldom  judicioiis,  nrtÎRt  obtaîned  considerahle  dis- 
tinction ns  a  younp  man,  by  his  independence  of  spirit  and  by  determined  op- 
position to  the  weuk  und  bl'ind  imitation  of  académie  traditions  of  painting.  Ii« 
yiowed  the  KIgiii  Marbics  with  nipture,  and  contributed  much  to  «ecaro  n  prim- 
er estimation  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  and  the  fn^at  Athenian  sculpton  in  tms 
conntry.  His  own  perfonnanccs  were  not  equnlly  successful.  His  **  Raising 
of  Lazjirus,"  the  bcst  exainple  of  his  meritsand  dêfects,has  been  recentiv  pnr- 
chased  for  the  National  Gallery.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  17t?6,  and  diea  by 
his  own  hand  in  Burwood  Place,  London,  1846.     His  lectures  are  lenmed  and 

Çractical.    Ilis  éloquence  is  véhément    His  autobiography,  edlted  by  Ton 
'aylor,  wm  publisned  in  three  volâmes,  1863. 
i  The  priuter. 
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the  îdea  the  invaders  may  be,  as  is  now  the  fact,  carrying  on  a 
purely  défensive  war.  And  the  moral  certainty  that  Buona- 
parte  would  hâve  made  war  as  soon  as  it  became  convenient, 
justifies  the  allies  in  beginning.  Godwin  considered  the  act- 
ing  on  such  a  surmise  unjustifiable.  I  asserted  that  ail  the 
actions  of  life  proceed  on  surmises.  We,  however,  agreed  in 
apprehending  that  Buonaparte  may  destroy  the  rising  liberties 
of  the  French,  and  that  the  allies  may  attempt  to  force  the  old 
Bourbon  despotism  on  the  French.  But  Godwin  thinks  the 
latter,  and  I  the  former,  to  be  the  greater  calamity.  I  also 
consider  the  future  despotism  of  Buonaparte  a  certain  consé- 
quence of  bis  success  in  the  campaign  ;  and,  besides,  I  believe 
that  even  if  the  French  be  so  far  beaten  as  to  be  obliged  to 
take  back  Louis  on  terms,  yet  they  will  still  remain  so  formidar 
ble  that  the  allies  will  not  dare  to  impose  humiliating  condi- 
tions; so  that  the  French  may  at  last  be  led  to  offer  the 
Crown  again  on  terms  of  their  own  imposing.  Richard  Taylor 
would  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  Godwin  would  on  no  accoimt 
haye  the  allies  successfuL 

I  am  no  longer  very  anxious  for  the  liberties  of  the  French. 
It  is  infinitely  more  important  for  Europe  that  their  national 
spirit  of  foreign  conquest  should  be  cnished^  than  that  their 
civil  liberties  should  be  preserved.  Like  tho  Romans,  they  may 
be  the  conquerors  of  ail  other  nations,  even  while  they  are  main- 
taining  their  own  liberties.  And  I  no  longer  imagine,  as  I 
once  did,  that  it  is  only  monarchs  and  governments  which  can 
be  unjust  and  love  war. 

June  23d.  —  I  went  to  the  Surrey  Institution  to  read  the  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  glorious  victory  at  Waterloo.  This  is 
indeed  most  glorious  ;  but  stiU  I  fear  it  wiU  not  so  affect  the 
French  people  as  to  occasion  a  material  défalcation  fi*om 
Buonaparte.  And  if  he  be,  after  ail,  supported  by  the  French, 
numerous  and  bloody  must  be  the  victories  which  are  to  over- 
throw  him. 

Afber  nine  o'clock  I  walked  to  Ayrton's.  The  illuminations 
wcre  but  dull,  and  there  were  scarcely  any  marks  of  public  zeal 
or  sympathy.  I  stayed  at  Ayrton's  till  half  past  one.  Lamb, 
Alsager,  ko,  were  there,  but  it  was  merely  a  card-party. 

Jime  SOtk.  —  Called  on  Thelwall.  He  was  in  unaffected  low 
spirits.  Godwin,  Lofil,  and  Thelwall  are  the  only  three  per- 
Bons  I  know  (except  Hazlitt)  who  grieve  at  the  late  events. 
Their  intentions  and  motives  are  respectable,  and  their  sorrow 
proceeds  from  mistaken  theory^  and  an  inveterate  batred  of 
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old  nomes.  They  anticipatc  a  rcvival  of  ancicnt  despotism  in 
France  ;  and  they  will  not  aeknowledge  the  radical  vices  of  the 
Frcnch  peoplo,  by  wliich  the  peace  of  Europe  is  more  endan- 
gered  than  the  liberties  of  the  French  are  by  the  restoration  of 
the  lk>urbons. 

July  2iL  —  I  spcnt  the  forcnoon  at  home,  cxcept  that  Long* 
and  I  lounged  with  Wordsworth's  pocms  in  the  Temple  Grardens. 
Long  had  taken  the  sacramcnt  at  Belsham's,  for  wbich  I  felt 
additional  respect  towards  him.  Though  I  am  not  religiouB 
mysclf,  I  bave  great  respect  for  a  conduct  which  proceeds  from 
a  sensé  of  duty,  and  is  undcr  the  influence  of  religions  feclings. 
I  greatly  esteem  Long  in  ail  respects,  both  for  bis  imdcrstand- 
ing  and  bis  moral  feclings,  which  together  comprise  ncarlj  aU 
that  is  valiiable  in  man. 

July  ith,  —  At  balf  past  four  I  went  to  Tbelwall's,  to  witnen 
a  singular  display.  Thclwall  exhibited  scvcral  of  bis  yoimg 
people,  and  also  hmiself,  in  the  présence  of  the  Abbé  Sicord, 
and  several  of  bis  deaf  and  dumb  pupils.  Thelwall  delivered 
a  lecture  to  about  sixty  or  seveuty  persons.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count  of  his  plan  of  curing  impedimcnts  in  the  speech.  He 
makes  his  pupils  read  verso  —  boating  time.  And  I  bave  no 
doubt  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  tho  facility  of  repeating  a 
movement  once  begun,  and  ])artly  by  the  effect  of  imagination. 
The  attention  is  fixed  and  directed  by  the  movement  and 
time-beating.  This  simple  fact,  or  phenomenon,  Thelwall  bas 
not  distinctly  porceived  or  comprehendcd.  His  boys  read,  or 
rather  recited,  verse  very  pleasantly,  and  without  stammering, 
fio  as  to  produce  an  effect  far  more  favorable  to  his  s^'stcm  than 
his  own  explanation  of  it.  After  this  two  hours'  display  we 
dined,  and  in  the  evening  Sicard's  i)upils  afforded  amusement 
in  the  drawing-room  by  the  correspondence  they  carriod  on 
with  the  ladies.  One  of  them  wrote  notes  to  Mrs.  Rough,  and 
gave  a  gallant  tum  to  ail  he  wrote,  for  even  the  deaf  and  dumb 
retain  their  national  character.  T  wrote  some  ridiculous  ques- 
tion in  Mrs.  Rough's  name.  She  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  an 
advocate,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed.  He  answered,  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it,  as  he  eau  défend  me  if  I  bave  the  misfor- 
tune  to  offend  you." 

July  7th,  —  I  called  on  Amyot  early,  and  foimd  on  going  out 
that  Paris  had  been  again  taken  by  the  allies.  But  the  pub- 
lic did  not  rejoie«,  for  Paris  had  capitulated  on  honorable 
terms,  and  Buonaparte  had  escaped.     During  tho  day  Mr. 

^*  Geoi^  Long,  thebarrister,  and  aflerwards  police  magistrat»* 
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Whitbread's  death  was  more  a  subject  of  interest  than  the 
posscssiou  of  Paris.  The  dcath  of  so  watchfui  a  membcr  of 
Parliament  is  reallj  a  national  loss.  He  belonged  to  the  no- 
blest  class  of  maukind. 

In  the  evening  joined  Amyot  and-  his  family,  in  the  front 
dress-boxes  of  Covent  Garden.  Miss  O'Neil's  Jane  Shore,  I 
thiuk,  dehghted  me  more  than  any  character  I  hâve  seen  her 
play.  Her  expression  of  disgust  and  horror  when  she  meets  with 
her  husband,  as  well  as  her  gênerai  acting  in  that  scène,  are 
as  fine  as  eau  be  conceived,  coming  from  so  iminteresting  a 
face.  What  a  treasure  were  Mrs.  Siddons  now  as  young  as 
Miss  O'Neil  ! 

July  29th,  —  (At  Norwich,  on  circuit.)  This  day  was  de- 
Yoted  to  amusement,  and  accordingly  passed  away  heavily.  I 
called  after  breakfast  on  Millard,  and  then  went  to  Amyot,  with 
whom  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  introducod  me  to 
Dr.  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  bishop's  manners  are 
yery  pleasing.  Uis  attentions  to  me  would  hâve  been  flatter- 
ing,  could  I  hâve  thought  them  distinguishing,  but  probably 
they  proceed  from  a  habit  of  courtesy.  I  had  scaix^ely  ei- 
chaiiged  ten  words  with  him  when,  sp^d^ing  of  ancient  times 
in  référence  to  the  former  splendor  of  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  Palace,  he  said  :  ''Ah  !  Mr.  Robinson,  bishops  had  then 
more  power  than  you  or  I  wish  them  to  hâve,"  as  if  he  knew  I 
was  bom  a  Nonconformist.  I  afterwards  met  him  in  the  gar- 
dens,  where  a  balloon  was  to  ascend  ;  he  was  arm-in-arm  with 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  on  my  going  up  to  him  he  took  hold  of 
me  also,  and  remained  with  us  a  considérable  timo  walking 
about.  On  my  uttering  some  jest  about  bishops  in  partibitSy 
he  eulogized  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland  as  emi- 
nently  apostolic.  The  bishop's  manners  are  gentle,  and  his 
air  is  very  benignant.  He  is  more  gentlemanly  than  Grégoire^ 
and  more  sincère  than  Hohenfels. 

Tour  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Rem,*  —  The  BatUe  of  Waterloo  having  taken  place  in 
Junc,  I  W2I8  determined  to  make  a  tour  in  Belgium,  to  which 
I  was  also  urgod  by  my  friend  Thomas  Naylor,t  who  was  my 

•  Written  in  1860. 

t  Fnther  of  Samuel  Navlor,  the  translater  of  "  Reineke  Fuch^/*  and  son  of 
Samuel  Naylor,  of  Great  Kewport  Street,  agent  to  Mr.  Franc  is,  in  whose  oflSco 
Mr.  Kobinson  was  an  articloa  clerk.  H.  C.  R.  says:  **S.  Nnylor,  Sen-,  took 
me  to  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  in  London:  it  was  **Peeping  To'm  of  Covcntry.* 
I  hâve  forgotten  ail  about  it,  excepting  that  I  was  trouoled  by  the  nomber  oC 
people  on  the  stage,  and  that  I  saw  and  admired  Jack  Baal&loc.^^ 
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travelling  companlon  from  Simdaj,  August  6th,  to  Saturdaj, 
Scptember  2d. 

I  kcpt  a  journal  of  this  tour,  and  hâve  just  finished  a  hastj 
perusal  of  it.  It  coiitaius  merely  an  account  of  vhat  occurred 
to  mysclf,  and  the  incidente  werc  so  unimpressive  that  the  nar- 
rative has  brought  to  my  recollection  ver}-  few  persons  and 
very  few  places.  I  shah,  therefore,  not  be  tempted  to  dweU 
upon  the  events. 

Naylor  and  I  went  to  Margato  on  the  6th,  and  next  day, 
afler  visiting  Rarnsg-ate,  embarked  in  a  small  and  luipromiaing 
vessel,  which  brought  us  to  Ostend  early  on  the  following 
moming.  Thero  wero  on  board  four  young  men,  who,  liks 
oursclves,  were  bound  for  Waterloo.  We  agreed  to  travel  to- 
gether,  and  I,  being  the  oiily  one  who  uuderstood  any  language 
but  English,  was  elected  govemor  ;  most  of  us  remained  to- 
gether  till  the  end  of  the  joumey.  I  hâve  lost  sight  of  them 
ail,  but  I  will  give  their  names.  There  was  a  young  Scotch 
M.  D.,  named  Stewart,  whom  I  aftcrwards  met  in  Londoiii 
when  he  told  me  the  history  of  his  good  fortune.  It  was  when 
travelling  in  France,  aftcr  our  rencontre,  that  he  by  accident 
came  to  a  couutry  inn,  whero  he  found  a  family  in  great 
alarm.  An  Ënglish  lady  wna  taken  in  prématuré  labor.  The 
case  was  perilous.  No  médical  man  was  there.  He  offered  his 
ser^'ices,  and  continued  to  attend  her  until  her  husband,  a 
General,  and  pcrsonal  friend  of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Wellington,  arrived.  The  General  acknowledged  hun  to  be 
the  savior  of  his  wife's  life,  and  in  returu  obtained  for  him  a 
profitable  place  on  the  médical  staff  of  the  Ënglish  army. 

The  other  young  men  were  Bames,  a  surgeon,  and  two  mer- 
chants  or  mcrchants'  clerks,  Watkins  and  Williams. 

Our  joumey  lay  through  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp^ 
Breda,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  the  Hague, 
Dclfb,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Briel,  to  Helvoetsluys,  and  êom 
thence  to  Harwich. 

No  small  part  of  the  tour  was  in  barges.  One  in  particular 
I  enjoyed.  It  was  the  voyage  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  during 
which  I  certamly  had  more  pleasure  than  I  had  over  before  bad 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  with  no  alloy  whatever.  This  canal  voyage 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Netherlands,  and  our  boat^ 
though  not  superbly  fumished,  posscssed  every  couvenience. 
We  took  our  passage  in  the  state-cabin,  over  which  was  an  élé- 
gant awning.  I  found  I  could  write  on  board  with  perfect 
ease  ;  but  from  time  to  time  I  looked  out  of  the  cabin  window 
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on  a  prospect  pleasîngly  diversified  by  neat  and  comfortable 
houses  on  the  banks.  The  barge  proceeded  so  slowly  that  we 
could  hardly  perceive  when  it  stopped.  A  man  was  walking 
on  the  side  of  the  canal  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  I 
therefore  suppose  our  pace  was  not  much  more  than  four 
miles  an  hour. 

Wo  embarked  at  half  past  ten,  and  at  two  o'clock  an  excel- 
lent dinner  was  served  up,  consisting  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
with  rich  pastry,  and  plenty  of  fruit.  For  this  dinner,  and  the 
voyage  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  we  paid  each  bfr, 

The  main  object  of  the  tour  was  to  visit  the  field  of  the  ré- 
cent great  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was.  on  the  14th  of  August 
when  we  inspected  the  several  points  famous  in  the  history  of 
this  battle.  Not  ail  the  vestiges  of  the  coniiict  were  removed. 
There  were  arms  of  trees  hanging  down,  shattered  by  cannon- 
balls,  and  not  yet  eut  off.  Ajnd  there  were  ruined  and  bumt 
cottages  in  many  places,  and  marks  of  bullets  and  balls  on 
both  houses  and  trees  ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  particular  to  im« 
press  me,  except  that  in  an  inn  near  the  field  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  a  lady  in  weeds,  who  was  come  on  a  vain  search  after  the  body 
of  her  husband,  slain  there.  A  more  uninteresting  country, 
or  one  more  fit  for  "  a  glorious  victory,»'  being  flat  and  almost 
without  trees,  than  that  round  Waterloo  cannot  be  imagmed. 
I  saw  it  some  years  afterwards,  when  ugly  monuments  were 
erected  there,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  great 
resemblance  which  the  aspect  of  thé'neighborhood  of  Waterloo 
bears  to  a  village  a  mile  from  Cambridge,  on  the  Bury  road. 

On  the  field  and  at  other  places  the  peasants  brought  us 
relies  of  the  fight  Dr.  Stewart  purchased  a  brass  cuirass  for 
a  napoléon,  and  pistols,  &c.  were  sold  to  others.  For  my  own 
part,  with  no  great  portion  of  sentimental  fecling,  I  coiild  hâve 
wished  myself  to  pick  up  some  mémorial  ;  but  a  mère  purchase 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me. 

We  dined  at  Waterloo.  Our  host  was  honest,  for  on  my 
ordering  a  dinner  at  2fr.  a  head,  he  said  he  never  made  two 
priées,  and  should  charge  only  IJ/r.  In  the  village,  which  is 
nakcd  and  wretched,  a  festival  was  being  held  in  honor  of  the 
patron  saint  ;  but  we  were  told  that,  in  conséquence  of  the 
battle,  and  out  of  respect  to  brave  men  who  lay  there,  there 
was  to  be  no  dancing  this  year. 

In  the  circular  brick  church  of  Waterloo  we  saw  two  plain 
marble  monuments,  bearing  simply  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  Ist  Foot  Guards  and  15th  King's  Huasars  who  had  fiedlen 
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there-  Even  thc  reward  of  being  so  namcd  is  given  but  to 
one  in  a  thousand.  Sij^ty  thousaud  men  arc  said  to  hâve  becn 
killcd  or  wouuded  at  Waterloa  AVill  sixty  bc  named  here- 
ai^erî 

In  gênerai  I  admired  the  towns  of  Belgium,  but  Ghent  waa 
mv  favorite.  The  fine  architectiu^  of  the  Catholic  churchcs 
of  thc  Netherlands  gratified  me,  whilc  1  was  disgusted  with  the 
nakcdncss  and  meanness  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Hol- 
land. 

Among  tho  few  objects  which  hâve  left  anj  traces  în  my 
memory,  the  one  which  impressed  me  most  was  the  secluded 
village  of  Brœk,  ncar  Amsterdam.  My  journal  for  the  2l8t  of 
August  contains  the  account  of  our  visit  to  this  village  and 
that  of  Saardam.  The  people  of  Broek  live  in  a  stato  of  proud 
Bcclusion  from  the  rcst  of  mankind,  and,  being  industrious,  are 
able  to  banish  the  appeanincc  of  poverty,  at  least  firom  theîr 
cottages.  We  walked  for  about  an  hour  through  the  narrow 
Btreets,  which  are  moated  on  a  smidl  scalo.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  infcrior  houses,  but  not  a  single  2^^^^  one,  — 
ail  were  adomed  more  or  less.  Most  of  them  are  paintcd  white 
and  greeu,  —  some  cntirely  grecn.  In  gênerai  the  blinda  were 
closed,  so  that  wo  could  scarcely  gct  a  pecp  into  any  of  them. 
^Vhen  we  did  look  in  we  observcd  grcat  neatncss  and  simpli- 
city,  with  marks  of  affluence  at  the  same  time.  The  shops  hod 
a  few  goods  in  the  Windows  as  a  sort  of  symbol,  but  were  as 
secluded  as  the  private  houses. 

Scarcely  an  individiuil  did  we  sec  in  the  strects.  "We  met  one 
woman  with  a  flat  pièce  of  gold  or  gilt  métal  on  the  forchead,  and 
a  similar  pièce  behind  :  she  wore  also  long  gold  car-rings.  This, 
however,  is  not  an  unusual  costume  for  the  affluent  peasantry 
elsewhere.  We  pulled  off  our  hats  to  tho  Broek  belle,  but  had 
no  salutation  in  retum.  The  gênerai  seclusion  of  thc  village, 
from  which  nothing  could  bo  seen  but  meadows  with  ditches, 
the  silence  of  tho  strects,  the  i)erfect  stillness  and  neatness  of 
the  objects,  every  dwelling  rcscmbling  a  summer-house  rathcr 
than  an  ordinary  résidence,  the  cheerful  and  unusiud  colors^ 
and  the  absence  of  ail  the  objects  which  dénote  a  hard-working 
race  of  men,  gave  to  tho  whole  place  an  air  absolutely  Arca- 
dian.  The  only  objects  which  disturbed  this  impression  were 
several  houses  of  a  bétter  description,  with  large  whidowsy 
gilded  shutters,  carved  frontispieccs,  and  the  other  omamcnts 
of  a  fashionable  house.  One  in  particular  had  a  porch  with 
Coriuthiau  piUars,  and  a  large  garden  with  high,  clipped  trees» 
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One  sui^geon's  house  had  an  announcement  that  wine  and 
Btrong  liquors  were  to  be  had,  —  as  if  thèse  were  stiU,  in  this 
Dutch  Arcadia,  articles  of  medicine  only.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  public-honse  in  Broek.  We  saw  one,  but  did  not  go  in. 
It  did  not  look  like  the  rest  of  the  houses. 

We  were  next  driven  to  Saardam,  where  we  visited  the  hut 
which  alone  brings  many  an  idle  traveller  to  the  place,  and  in 
which  Peter  of  Russia  resided  while  he  leamt  the  trade  of 
ship-building,  performing  the  work  of  a  common  shipwright. 
It  is  ccrtainlj  right  to  porpetuate  the  memory  of  an  act  in 
which  an  admirable  sentiment  prevailed,  whatever  want  of 
good  sensé  and  judgment  there  might  be  in  it.  The  hut  has 
nothing  particular  about  it,  except  that  it  is  worse  than  the 
other  huts,  it  being  of  course  a  principle  to  keep  it  in  its  origi- 
nal condition.  While  in  this  singular  village  we  saw  a  school 
in  which  the  children  were  singing  to  the  tune  of  "  Grod  savo 
the  King."  This  is  become  the  gênerai  tune  throughout  Eu- 
rope for  the  partisans  of  légal  and  restored  monarchs,  though 
originally  written  in  honor  of  an  clected  sovereign  house. 

This  belongs  to  the  agreeable  days  of  my  tour.  I  had  secn 
life  in  a  ncw  shape, — one  of  the  varieties  of  human  existence 
with  which  it  is,  or  rather  may  he,  useful  to  become  acquainted. 
Yet  I  ought  to  add  that  I  saw  little  of  thèse  North-HollanderSy 
and  cannot  tell  what  their  manners  and  morals  may  be.  There 
is  certainly  no  virtue  in  selfish  seclusion  from  the  world.  The 
ncighborhood  of  such  a  city  as  Amsterdam  must  supply  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  vices  which  will  spring  up  in  any  soÛ.  Yet, 
certainly,  in  the  insTdated  and  clannish  spirit  which  prevails 
in  thèse  villages  there  is  generated  a  benevolence,  or  extension 
of  selfishness  beyond  the  individual,  which  may  protect  the 
members  of  the  clan  and  inhabitants  of  the  island  fi*om  the 
severest  evils  of  life.  So  that,  though  perhaps  thèse  peasants 
are  not  especial  objects  of  love  or  admiration,  yet  they  may  be 
envied  by  those  who  hâve  witnesscd,  if  not  experienced,  the 
heavier  ôedamities  so  frequently  arising  in  the  more  polished 
and  more  highly  civilized  circlcs  of  life  elsewhere. 

At  Haarlem  I  heard  the  celebrated  organ  in  the  great 
church.  I  am  half  afraid  to  say  in  writing  how  much  I  was 
gratified.  I  hâve  becn  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  believing 
that  I  hâve  no  ear  for  music,  and  certainly  I  hâve  suffered 
ennui  at  listening  to  some  which  others  thought  very  fine,  but 
to  this  I  listened  with  delight,  and  was  quite  sorry  when  it 
ceased. 

14*  XI 
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I  was  amused  with  the  gorgeous  show  in  the  Greek  church 
at  Amsterdam.  I  was  plca8e<l  with  tho  Haguc,  and  with  the 
lioyal  Palaco  callc<l  the  IIouso  in  tho  Wood.  I  was  struck  also 
with  tho  Bios  Bosch,  the  mclancholy  mémorial  of  a  frightful 
inundation  near  Dort,  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  œn- 
tury. 

On  tho  chiirch  towcr  of  Utrecht  I  fell  in  with  the  Masque- 
riers,  with  whom  was  Walton,  an  attomey.  With  him  I  after- 
wards  became  acquaintcd.  I  retumed  to  Ëngland  on  the  2d 
of  September. 


Septemher  22d,  —  At  the  end  of  a  visit  to  my  friends  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Pattisson,  at  Witham,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Mrt 
Pattisson,  Sen.  She  began  interrogating  me  about  my  rcligioua 
opinions.  This  she  did  in  a  way  so  kind  and  beuevolent  that 
I  could  not  be  displcased,  or  considcr  her  impertinent.  I  waa 
unable  to  answer  her  as  I  could  wish     However,  I  did  not 

Bcruple  to  déclare  to  hèr  that  such  orthodoxy  as  Mr.  N ^'a 

would  deter  me  from  Christianity.  I  cannot  wish  to  hâve  a 
belief  which  cxcludes  from  salvation  such  persons  as  my  own 
dear  mothcr,  my  uncle  Crabb,  and  a  lairge  portion  of  the  beat 
people  I  hâve  cvcr  known. 

Octoher  4th.  —  (On  a  visit  to  my  brothcr  Habakkuk  at  Bog- 
shot.)  After  dining  tête-à-tête  wnth  my  nièce  Elizabeth,  and 
playing  backgammon  with  her,  we  called  on  Mrs.  Ritchener 
and  took  tca  with  her.  Mrs.  Cooper  (the  widow  of  the  former 
clergyman  at  Bagshot),  who  was  there,  relatod  to  me  some 
fliugular  circumstances  about  the  state  of  her  husband's  mind 
in  his  last  iUness.  Ho  was  then  more  than  eighty  years  of 
âge.  He  imagined  himself  to  bo  dead,  and  gave  directions  as 
for  tho  burial  of  a  dead  man  ;  and  he  remained  in  this  persua- 
sion for  several  weeks.  At  one  timo  he  desired  a  note  to  be 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  annoimciug  his  death.  At 
another  timo  he  desired  that  the  moumers  might  be  well  pro- 
vided  for,  and  inquired  about  the  préparations  made.  In  par- 
ticular  on  one  occasion  when  a  clean  shirt  was  being  put  on, 
ho  reminded  the  servants  that,  being  a  corpse,  thcy  must  put 
on  nothing  but  woollon,  or  they  would  incur  a  penalty. 
^Vhen  told  that,  if  dead,  he  could  not  talk  about  it,  he  for 
a  moment  perceived  the  absurdity  of  his  notion,  but  Boon 
relapscd. 

October  Sôth,  —  At  work  in  my  chambera  in  the  forenoon. 
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After  dining  at  Collier's  I  went  to  Flaxman's.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  months,  and  was  glad  to  fiud  ail  the  family  well» 
Mrs.  Flaxman  in  particnlar  recovered.  We  chatted  about  my 
joumcy  to  Uolland.  Flaxman  speaks  with  contempt  of  Dutch 
statuary.  He  rejoices  in  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to 
Italy.* 

Novemher  Ôth,  —  (At  Royston  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wedd.)  We 
dined  late.  W.  Nash  and  T.  Nash  of  Whittlesford  with  us. 
The  aftemoon  speut  agreeably.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Nash  came 
to  us.  He  was  in  good  spirits.  The  cheerful  benignity  of  the 
old  gentleman  renders  him  delightful,  but  âge  is  advancing 
rapidly  on  him,  and  his  faculties  are  growing  blind  with  yeanu 
He  is,  however,  with  ail  his  infirmities,  the  model  of  a  vén- 
érable old  man.  It  is  a  felicity  to  live  within  the  influence 
of  such  a  character,  who  créâtes  a  society  by  his  personal 
virtues. 

Novemher  îlth.  —  Went  to  see  the  play  of  "  Percy,"  by 
Hannah  More.  It  is  much  like  "  Gabrielle  de  Vergy."  The 
situation  is  highly  interestiug.  A  chaste  and  noble-minded 
woman  having  been  forced  to  marry  a  man  she  hâtes,  the  rival, 
whom  she  loves,  suddenly  retums,  ignorant  of  her  marriage. 
The  husband  furiously  jealous  and  cruel,  <S^c.,  <S^c.  Of  course 
they  ail  die  as  in  "  Gabrielle."  Miss  0*Neil  gave  great  interest 
to  the  play  during  the  first  three  acts.  Her  tendemess  is  ex- 
quisite,  and  her  expression  of  disgust  and  horror,  while  she 
averts  her  countenance  and  hides  it  with  her  hands,  is  pecu- 
liarly  masterly.  This  single  expression  she  has  elaborately 
studied.  Young  played  the  jealous  husband  with  spirit,  but 
Charles  Kemble  was  a  mère  ranting  lover  as  Percy.  He  ought 
not  to  bave  given  the  name  to  the  play. 

Novemher  12th,  —  Continued  reading  WraxalL  A  repartee 
of  Burke's  pleased  me.  David  Hartley,  Member  for  Hull,  waa 
the  dullest  of  speakers  in  the  House  of  Gommons.  Having 
spoken  so  long  as  to  drive  away  the  greater  number  of  the 
meml)ers  (more  than  three  himdred  having  dwindled  down  to 
eighty),  he  moved  that  the  Riot  Act  should  be  read  at  the 
table,  on  which  Burke,  who  sat  next  him,  exclaimed  :  "  My 

*  Wheii,  in  1815,  the  allied  sovereîgns  airived  in  Pariv,  they  insisted  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  objecta  of  art  which  hnd  hcen  pillnged  from  vnrions 
places  by  the  order»  of  Napoléon.  "  A  mémorial  from  ail  the  artists  of  Europe 
at  Rome  claimed  for  the  Ètemal  City  the  entire  restoration  of  the  iroihortal 
"Works  of  art  which  had  once  adomed*  it.  The  allied  sovercigns  acceded  to  the 
Just  demand;  and  Canova,  impassioned  for  the  arts,  and  the  cityof  his  choice. 
nastened  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  removaL  It  was  most  éffectoally  doue." 
—  AliMm's  Europe^  Vol.  XIL,  286,  9th  ediUon. 
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dear  firiend  !  why,  in  Grod's  name,  read  the  Riot  Act  1     Do  not 
you  see  that  the  mob  arc  dispersed  already  ?"  * 

Novemhtr  IJfth,  —  Dincd  at  the  HalL  Afler  nine  I  called 
on  Charles  Lamb.  Hc  was  much  better  in  health  and  spirits 
than  whcn  I  saw  him  last.  Though  tête-à-tête^  he  was  able  to 
pun.  I  was  speaking  of  mj  iirst  belief,  wlien  he  asked,  **  Did 
you  not  exclaim,  — 

Thou  grcat  first  cause,  least  undcrstood  ?  ** 

Novemher  22d,  —  Accompanied  Miss  Nash  to  the  théâtre, 
and  saw  "  Tamerlanc,"  a  very  dull  play.  It  is  more  stuffed 
with  trite  déclamation,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind,  than  any 
pièce  I  recollcct.  Tt  is  a  compcndium  of  political  comxnonr 
places.  And  the  pièce  is  not  the  more  Taluable  becauae  the 
doctrines  are  very  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  Tamerlane  is 
a  sort  of  rogal  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  —  a  perfcct  king,  very 
wise  and  insipid.  Hc  was  not  unfitly  reprcsented  by  Pope,  if 
the  character  l)e  inteuded  merely  as  a  foil  to  that  of  the  fera- 
cious  Bajazet.  Kean  performed  that  character  throughout 
under  the  idea  of  his  being  a  two-legged  beasL  He  nished  on 
the  stage  at  his  first  appearance  as  a  wild  beast  may  bo  sup- 
posed  to  enter  a  new  den  to  which  his  keepers  hâve  transferred 
him.  His  tartan  whiskers  improved  the  natural  excellence  of 
his  face  ;  his  projecting  tmder-lip  and  admirably  expressive 
eye  gave  to  his  countenance  ail  désirable  vigor  ;  and  his  exhi- 
bition of  rage  and  hatred  was  very  excellent.  But  there  was 
no  relief  as  thcre  would  hâve  been  had  the  bursta  of  feeling 
becn  only  occasional.  In  the  happy  représentation  of  one 
passion  Kean  afiforded  me  great  pîeasure  ;  but  this  was  ail  I 
enjoyed. 

Novemher  24th,  —  I  called  on  Lamb,  and  chatted  an  hour 
with  him.  Talfourd  stepped  in,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  con- 
versation. Lamb  has  a  very  exclusive  taste,  and  spoke  with 
equal  contempt  of  Voltaire's  Taies  and  **  Gil  Blas."  He  may 
be  right  in  thinking  the  latter  belongs  to  a  low  class  of  com- 
positions, but  hc  ought  not  to  deny  that  it  has  excellence  of  its 
kind. 

Novemher  27tk.  —  I  dined  at  CoUier's,  and  somewhat  late 
went  to  Mrs.  Joddrel's.  Thcre  was  an  illumination  to-night  for 
the  Peace,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  look  at  a  single  publie 
building,  and  I  believe  no  one  cared  about  it.    A  duller  re- 

•  **  Historical  Memoirs  of  my  Own  Time,"  by  Sir  N.  W.  WnuudL  VoL  n. 
p.  877. 
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joicîng  could  not  be  conceived.  There  was  hardly  a  crowd  în 
the  streets. 

Dfcember  5th,  —  Went  to  the  Surrey  Institution  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  heard  a  lecture  on  the  Phiîosophy  of  Art,  by  Land- 
Beor.*  He  is  animated  in  bis  style,  but  his  animation  is  pro- 
duced  by  indulgence  in  sarcasms,  and  in  emphatic  diction.  Ho 
pronounces  his  words  in  italics  ;  and  by  coloring  strongly  ho 
produces  an  effect  easily. 

Decemher  7th,  —  I  spent  several  hours  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Sessions.  A  case  came  before  the  court  ludiorous  from  tho 
minuteness  required  in  the  examination.  Was  the  pauper 
settled  in  parish  A  or  B?  The  houso  he  occupied  was  in 
both  parishes,  and  models  both  of  the  house  and  the  bod  in 
"which  the  pauper  slcpt  were  laid  before  the  court,  that  it 
might  ascertain  how  much  of  his  body  lay  in  each  parish. 
The  court  held  tho  pauper  to  be  settled  where  his  head  (being 
the  nobler  part)  lay,  though  ono  of  his  legs  at  least,  and 
great  part  of  his  body,  lay  out  of  that  parish.  Quod  notan- 
dum  est  ! 

Decanher  9th.  —  I  read  term  reports  in  the  forenoon,  and 
afler  dining  with  the  Colliers  retumed  to  my  chambers  till 
seyen,  when  I  went  to  Alsager's.  There  T  mot  the  Lambs, 
Hazlitt,  Burrell,  Ayrton,  Coulson,  Sleigh,  &c.  I  enjoyed  the 
evening,  though  I  lost  at  cards,  as  I  hâve  uniformly  done. 
Hazlitt  was  sober,  argumentative,  acute,  and  interesting.  I 
did  not  converse  with  him,  but  enjoyed  his  conversation  with 
others.  Lamb  was  good-humored  and  droU,  with  great  origi- 
iiality,  as  usual.  Coulson  was  a  new  man  almost  to  me.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  — ^  a  young  élève  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  —  a  reporter  for  The  Chronicû, 

Decemher  19th.  —  Spent  the  moming  at  Guildhall  agreeably. 
Afler  dining  at  the  Colliers',  I  took  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  with 
Naylor,  and  was  followed  by  him  to  Drury  line  Théâtre.  Wo 
saw  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Beggar's  Bush." 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  Kean  without  any  pleasure  whatever. 
He  bas  no  porsonal  dignity  to  supply  the  want  of  dress.  No 
one  suspects  the  Prince  in  the  Mcrchant,  and  even  as  the  Mer- 

*  John  Landseer,  an  ongrayor  of  considérable  talent,  and  father  of  the  présent 
Sir  Edwin  Landscer.  He  was  bom  at  Lincoln,  1769.  In  his  later  years  the  pen 
Fuperseded  the  burin.  He  delivercd  a  course  of  lectures  on  engraving  at  the 
"Royal  Institution  in  1806;  his  best  known  literary  works  are  **  Sabœan 
Rcsearches  "  and  a  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in  tho  National  Gal- 
lery.**  His  best  engraying  is  from  his  son's  well-known  picture,  **  Tho  Dogs  of 
St  Bernard."    He  died  in  Febroary,  1852. 
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chant  he  has  not  an  air  of  munificence.  He  inspires  no  n» 
spect  whatevcr  ;  and  he  has  no  opportunity  for  the  displaj 
of  bis  peciiliar  excellence,  —  bursts  of  passion.  Tho  beggar- 
sccnes  and  the  lovai  burgomaster  of  Bruges  are  ver}'  pleosant. 
"  Who's  Who  ?  "  a  farce  by  Poole,  has  an  amusing  scène  or 
two.  Mnnden  as  a  kuavish  Apothecaiy's  shopman,  and  Har- 
ley  as  the  Apothecary,  are  very  comic  By  the  by,  Harlej  is 
a  young  and  promis ing  actor. 

\December  ^3d.  —  I  read  several  chaptcrs  of  Paley's  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  having  resolved  to  read  attentivelj 
and  scriously  that  and  other  works  on  a  subject  transcendently 
important,  and  which  I  am  ashamcd  thus  long  to  hâve  delayed 
studying.  I  dincd  with  the  Colliers  and  spent  some  time  at 
home,  taking  tca  alone.  I  called  on  Long,  and  had  a  short 
chat  with  him.  The  lively  pleasure  he  expressed  at  my  inform- 
ing  him  of  tho  books  I  intended  to  study  quite  gratificd  me. 
Ho  is  a  most  excellent  créature.  I  look  up  to  him  with  admi- 
ration the  more  I  sce  of  him. 

Decemher  27tk,  —  Spent  the  moming  at  home  readîng  indua- 
triously  law  reports.  I  dined  with  Collier,  and  having  read 
again  in  my  room,  I  wcnt  after  six  o'clock  to  Thelwall's,  and 
was  présent  at  an  exhibition  which  was  more  amusing  than  I 
expccted.  "  Cornus  "  was  performed  by  ThelwalFs  family  and 
his  pupils.  The  idea  of  causiug  Milton^s  divine  verse  to  be 
theatrically  recited  by  a  troop  of  stutterers  is  comic  enough, 
but  Thelwall  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  cxcrtions,  that  he  can 
enablo  persons  who  originally  had  strong  impediments  in  their 
speech  to  recite  verse  very  agrecably.  Thelwall  inserted  some 
appropriate  short  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  the  younger  chil- 
dren  as  Bacchanals  in  an  interlude,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect. 
He  teachcs  his  boys  to  read  with  a  cantUena  ;  and  the  accent 
at  the  close  of  their  Unes  is  very  agreeable.  It  is  only  when 
such  words  as  dëcïslôn  are  pronoimced  as  four  syllables,  that  we 
are  rcminded  of  the  master  uncomfortably. 

Decenif>er  31sf.  —  I  spent  this  moming  at  my  chamberSi 
but  Thomas  breakfasted  with  me,  and  Habakkuk  came  aller* 
wards. 

At  half  past  five  T  wcnt  with  the  Amyots  to  Mr.  HaDet's, 

and  dincd  there.     It  was  a  family  party,  and  tho  evening 

pasHcd  away  comfortably.     I  was  in  good  spirits,  and  the  rest 

of  the  party  agreeable.     The  year  was  dismissed  not  feertively 

"but  cheerfully. 

It  has  been,  like  most  of  the  years  of  my  life,  a  year  of  un- 
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interrupted  health  and  prosperity.  Besides,  it  is  a  year  in 
which  I  hâve  been  so  successful  in  my  profession,  that  I  hâve 
a  prospect  of  affluence  if  the  success  continues,  which  I  daro 
not  expect,  and  about  which  I  am  far  less  anxious  than  I  nsed 
to  be.  I  do  not  now  fear  poverty.  I  am  not,  nor  ever  was, 
désirons  of  riches,  but  my  want»  do  not,  perhaps,  increase  in 
proportion  to  my  means.  My  brother  Thomas  makes  it  a  re- 
proach  to  me  that  I  do  not  indulge  myself  more.  This  I  do 
not  think  a  duty,  and  shall  probably  not  make  a  practice.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  contract  habits  of  parsimony.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1816. 


J  A  NU  ART  9th,  —  (At  Norwich.)  This  moming  I  went  im- 
mediately  after  breakfast  to  a  Jew  dentist,  C— — ,  who  put 
in  a  natural  tooth  in  the  place  of  one  I  swallowed  yesterday. 
Ho  assiired  me  it  came  from  Waterloo,  and  promised  me  it 
should  outlast  twelve  artificial  teeth. 

January  17 th.  —  (At  Bury.)  I  called  with  sister  on  Mrs. 
Clarkson,  to  take  leavo  of  hcr.  The  Clarksons  leave  Bury  to- 
day,  and  are  about  to  scttle  on  a  farm  (Playford)  near  Ipswich. 
No  one  deserves  of  the  présent  race  more  than  Clarkson  to  hâve 
what  Socrates  proudly  claimed  of  his  judges,  — a  lodging  iu 
the  Prytaneion  at  the  public  expense.  ThLs  ought  to  exclude 
painful  anxiety  on  his  account,  if  the  farm  should  not  sucoeed. 
They  were  in  good  spirits. 

Fehrruiry  6tL  —  I  attended  the  Common  Pleas  this  mom- 
ing, expecting  that  a  demurrer  on  which  wo  had  a  consultation 
last  night  would  come  on,  but  it  did  not.  I  heard,  however, 
an  argument  worthy  of  the  golden  âge  of  the  Ënglish  law,  sciL 
tho  âge  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster,  when  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  the  law  were  in 
high  âourishing  condition,  —  or  the  silvor  âge,  that  of  the 
Stuarts.  An  aîmshouse  corporation,  the  warden  and  poor  of 
Croydon,  in  Surrey,  on  the  foxmdation  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
brought  an  action  for  rent  against  thoir  tenant.     He  pleaded 

*  TheM  remarks  were  occasioned  by  the  rise  in  H.  0.  B.*8  fées  firom  £  219 
in  1814,  to  £  821 16«.  in  ihe  présent  year! 
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that,  for  a  good  and  voluable  considération,  they  had  sold  him 
the  land,  as  authorized  by  the  statiito,  for  redecming  land-tax. 
They  replied  that,  in  their  conveyancc,  in  sctting  ont  their 
title,  they  had  omitted  the  words,  "  of  the  foundation  of  Arch- 
bishop  Whitgift,"  and  therefore  they  contendcd  the  dccd  waa 
void,  and  that  they  might  still  recover  their  rent,  as  before. 
Good  sensé  and  honesty  prevailed  over  technical  sensé. 

Ftbruary  llth.  —  I  walked  to  Newington,  and  dined  with 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Finch.  Miss  Hamond  and  Charles 
Aikin  wcre  there.  As  usual,  we  were  very  comfortable.  Mra. 
Barbaidd  can  keep  up  a  lively  argiimentative  conversation  as 
well  as  any  ono  T  know;  and  at  her  advanced  âge  (she  is 
turnod  of  seventy),  she  is  ccrtainly  the  best  spécimen  of 
fcmale  Presbytcrian  society  in  the  countr}'.  N.  B.  —  Anthony 
Robinson  rcquested  me  to  inquire  whether  she  thought  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  scriptiu^L  She  said  she 
thought  wc  must  bring  to  the  interprétation  of  the  Scriptures 
a  very  libéral  notion  of  the  beneficenc^  of  the  Deity  to  find  the 
doctrine  there. 

Febniarf/  12th,  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  went  to  Driuy  Lane  with  Jane  Collier  and  Miss  Lamb,  to 
Bee  "  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,"  a  very  spirited  comedy 
by  Massinger.  Kean^s  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  a  very  fine  pièce 
of  acting  indeed.  His  rage  at  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  in  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  is  wrought  up  to  a  wonderful  height^ 
and  bccomes  almost  too  tragical.  On  the  contrary,  Munden, 
who  also  plays  admirably  the  part  of  a  knavish  confidant,  is 
infinitely  comical,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  played  too 
well,  for  he  disturbcd  the  impression  which  Kean  was  to  raise 
by  the  equally  strong  effect  of  his  own  acting.  Oxberry  played 
Greedy,  the  hungry  magistrate,  pleasantly,  and  Harley  was 
thought  to  perform  Wellbom  well  ;  but  he  displeases  me  in 
this,  that  ho  seems  to  havo  no  keeping.  Sometimes  he  re- 
minds  ono  of  Banister,  sometimes  Lewis  ;  so  that  at  last  he 
is  neither  a  character  nor  himself.  Mrs.  Glover  wos  ogreeable 
in  playing  Lady  Allworth. 

Fthniary  15th,  —  A  curions  argmnent  on  the  law  of  Primo- 
gcniture.  It  was  uscd  by  my  frieud  Pattisson,  and  is  a  scrip- 
tuml  one.  In  the  parablo  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  father  says 
to  his  dissatisfied  elder  son,  ''  Son,  ail  that  I  hâve  is  thiue,'^ 
which  is  a  récognition  of  the  right  in  the  first-bom. 

Fébriiary  25th.  —  At  eight  I  went  to  Rough's,  where  I  met 
Koan,  —  I  should  say  to  see  him,  not  to  hear  him  ;  for  he 
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Bcarcely  spoke.  I  should  hardly  bave  kuown  him.  He  has 
certainly  a  fine  eye,  but  bis  features  were  relaxed,  as  if  he  bad 
undergone  great  fatigue.  Wben  be  smiles,  bis  look  is  ratber 
constrained  tban  natural.  He  is  but  a  small  man,  and  from 
tbe  geutlcness  of  bis  manners  no  one  would  anticipate  tbe 
actor  wbo  excels  in  bursts  of  passion. 

March  lOth,  —  (On  Circuit  at  Bedford.)  I  was  a  little  scan- 
dai ized  by  tbe  observation  of  tbe  clerk  of  a  prosecutor's  so- 
licitor,  in  a  case  in  wbicb  I  was  engaged  for  tbe  prosecution, 
tbat  tbcre  was  little  évidence  against  ono  of  tbe  défendants, 

—  tbat,  in  fact,  be  bad  not  been  very  active  in  tbe  riots, 

—  but  be  was  a  sarcastic  fellow,  and  tboy  wisbed  to  punisb 
bim  by  putting  bim  to  tbe  expense  of  a  defence  witbout  any 
expectation  of  convicting  bim  ! 

April  6ÛU  —  I  rode  to  London  by  tbe  old  Cambridge  coach, 
from  ten  to  four. 

Soon  afler  I  arrived  I  met  Miss  Lamb  by  accident,  and  in 
conséquence  took  tea  witb  ber  and  Cbarles.  I  found  Coleridge 
and  Morgan  at  tbeir  bouse.  Coleridge  bad  been  ill,  but  be  was 
tben,  as  bcfore,  loquacious,  and  in  bis  loquacity  mysticaUy  élo- 
quent. He  is  cndcavoring  to  bring  a  tragedy  on  tbe  stage,  in 
wbicb  be  is  not  Hkely,  I  fcar,  to  succeed  ;  and  be  is  printing 
two  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  including  a  republication  of  bis 
poems.  But  be  is  printing  witbout  a  publisher  !  Ho  read  me 
Bome  metapbysical  passages,  wbicb  will  be  laugbed  at  by  nine 
out  of  ten  readers  ;  but  I  am  told  be  bas  written  popularly,  and 
about  bimself.  Morgan  is  looking  very  pale,  —  ratber  unhappy 
tban  ill.  He  attends  Coleridge  witb  bis  unexampled  assiduity 
and  kindness. 

April  2îst  —  After  dîning  I  rode  to  Wattisfield  by  tbe  day- 
coacb.  I  reacbed  my  uncle  Crabb's  by  tca-time,  and  bad  an 
agreeable  cvening  witb  bim  and  Mrs.  Crabb.  I  was  pleased  to 
revive  some  impressions  wbicb  years  bave  rendered  inter- 
esting. 

April  22d.  —  Tbis  was  an  indolent  day,  but  far  from  an  un- 
pleasant  one.  I  sat  witb  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabb  a  great  part  of 
tbe  moming,  and  affcerwards  walked  witb  Mr.  Crabb,  wbo  was 
on  borseback,  tbrougb  tbe  street  to  Hill  Green  Farm.  On  tbe 
road  family  anecdotes  and  village  narratives,  suggested  by  tbe 
objects  in  view,  rendered  tbe  walk  agreeable  to  us  botb.  Mr. 
Crabb  is  arrived  at  an  âge  wben  it  is  a  prime  pleasure  to  relate 
tbe  bistory  of  bis  early  years  ;  and  I  am  always  an  intercsted 
listener  on  such  occasions.     I  am  never  tired   by  personal 
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talk.*  The  half-literary  conversation  of  half-leamed  people, 
the  commonplaces  of  politics  and  religions  dispute,  are  to  me 
intolérable  :  but  the  passions  of  men  excited  by  their  genuine 
and  immédiate  i:>ersonîil  interest  always  gain  my  sympathy,  or 
sympathy  is  supplied  by  the  observations  they  suggest.  And 
in  such  conversations  therc  is  more  truth  and  originality  and 
variety  than  in  the  others,  in  which,  particularly  in  religious 
conversations,  there  is  a  mixture  of  either  Pharisaical  impos- 
ture or  imperfect  self-deception.  Men  on  such  occasions  talk 
to  convince  themselves,  not  because  they  hâve  feelings  they 
must  give  vent  to. 

April  27 th,  —  (At  Cambridge.)  I  walked  to  the  coffee-room 
and  read  there  the  beginning  of  the  trial  of  Wilson,  Bruce,  and 
Hutchiuson,  for  concealing  La  Valette.  In  the  examination  of 
Sir  R.  Wilson,  previous  to  the  trial,  he  gave  one  answer  which 
equals  anything  ever  said  by  an  accused  person  so  examined. 
He  was  asked,  **  Were  you  applied  to,  to  assist  in  concealing 
Lavalctte î"  —  "  I  was."  —  "  Who  applied  to  you  1  "  —  " I  was 
bom  and  educated  in  a  countrv  in  which  the  social  virtues  are 
considered  as  public  virtues,  and  I  hâve  not  trained  my  mem- 
ory  to  a  breach  of  fricndship  and  confidence." 

I  diued  in  the  HalL  £a!ch  mess  of  four  was  allowed  an  ex- 
tra  bottle  of  wine  and  a  goose,  in  honor  of  the  marriagc  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Saxc-Cobui^, 
which  took  place  this  evening. 

May  4th,  — I  rode  to  Bury  on  the  outside  of  the  "  Day  " 

ooach  from  six  to  three Between  nine  and  ten  we  were 

alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  firo  had  broken  ont  I  ran 
ont,  fearing  it  was  at  ouo  of  the  Mr.  Bucks  ;  but  it  waa  at  a" 
great  distance.  Many  peoplo  were  on  the  road,  most  of  whom 
were  laughing,  and  seemingly  enjoying  the  fire.  This  was  the 
fifth  or  sixth  fire  that  liad  taken  place  witliin  a  week  or  two, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  an  act  of  arson.  Thèse 
very  alarming  outrages  began  some  time  since,  and  the  pretenœ 
was  the  existence  of  threshing-machines.  The  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  hâve  surrendered  them  up,  and  exposed  them 
broken  on  the  liigh-road.  Besides,  the  want  of  work  by  the 
poor,  and  the  diminished  price  of  labor,  hâve  roused  a  danger- 
ous  spirit  in  the  common  people,  —  when  roused,  the  most 
formidable  of  euemies. 

*  It  was  otherwise  with  hîs  fricnd  Wordsworth: — 

**  I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  persontd  talk.*' 

Sonnets  entlUed"  Personal  Talk."    VoL  lY.  p.  200. 
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May  28t1u  —  Called  on  Qodwin.  He  was  latelj  with 
Wordsworth,  and,  after  spending  a  night  at  bis  bouse,  seems 
to  bave  left  bim  witb  feelings  of  strong  political  différence  ; 
and  it  was  tbis  alone,  I  bebeve,  wbicb  kept  tbem  aloof  from 
eacb  otber.  I  bave  leamed  to  bear  witb  tbe  intolérance  of 
otbers  wben  I  imderstand  it.  Wbile  Buonaparte  tbreatened 
Europe  witb  bis  all-embracing  military  despotism,  I  felt  tbat  ail 
otber  causes  of  anxiety  and  fear  were  insignificant,  and  I  was 
content  to  forget  tbe  natural  tendencies  of  tbe  regular  goyem- 
ments  to  absolute  power,  of  tbe  people  in  tbose  states  to  cor- 
ruption, and  of  Roman  Catbolicism  to  a  stupid  and  degrading 
religions  bigotry.  In  spite  of  tbese  tendencies,  Europe  was 
rising  morallj  and  intellectuallj,  wben  tbe  Frencb  RevolutioDy 
after  promising  to  advance  tbe  world  rapidly  in  its  progress 
towards  perfection,  suddonlj,  by  tbe  woful  tum  it  took,  threw 
tbe  âge  back  in  its  expectations,  almost  in  its  wisbes,  till  at 
last,  from  alarm  and  anxiety,  even  zealous  reformers  were  glad 
to  compromise  tbe  cause  of  bberty,  and  purcbase  national  in- 
dependence  and  poUtical  liberty  at  tbe  expense  of  civil  liberty 
in  France,  Italy,  <fec.  Most  intensely  did  I  rejoice  at  tbe 
counter-Revolution.  I  bad  also  rejoiced,  wben  a  boy,  at  tbe 
Kevolution,  and  I  am  asbamed  of  neitber  sentiment.  And  I 
sball  not  be  asbamed,  tbougb  tbe  Bourbon  govemment  sbould 
be  as  vile  as  any  wbicb  France  was  cursed  witb  xmder  tbe  ances- 
tors  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  tbougb  tbe  promises  of  liberty  given 
to  tbe  Germans  by  tbeir  sovereigns  sbould  ail  be  broken,  and 
tbougb  Italy  and  Spain  sbould  relapse  into  tbe  deepest  borrors 
of  Papal  superstition.  To  rejoice  in  immédiate  good  is  per- 
mitted  to  us.  Tbe  immédiate  alone  is  witbin  our  scope  of 
action  and  observation.  But  now  tbat  tbe  old  System  is  re- 
stored,  witb  it  tbe  old  cares  and  apprebcnsions  revive  also. 
And  I  am  sorry  tbat  Wordswortb  cannot  cbange  witb  tbe 
times.  He  ougbt,  I  tbink,  now  to  exbort  our  govemment  tp 
economy,  and  to  represent  tbe  dangers  of  a  tbougbtless  retum 
to  ail  tbat  was  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago.  Of  tbe  in- 
tegrity  of  Wordswortb  I  bave  no  doubt,  and  of  bis  genius  I 
bave  an  unbounded  admiration  ;  but  I  doubt  tbe  discrétion 
and  wisdom  of  bis  latest  pobtical  writings. 

June  12th.  —  Flaxman  spoke  about  West.  I  related  tbe  an- 
ecdote in  bis  Life  *  of  bis  first  seeing  tbe  ApoUo,  and  comparing 

*  The  Life  and  Stndies  of  Benjamin  We^t,  Esa.,  Président  of  the  Roval 
Acodemy  of  London,  prier  to  his  Arrivai  in  EngloncL  compiled  from  Materîals 
fhmlshed  by  Himsalfl"    By  John  Galt    LondoD,  1816.    This  book  was  pub- 
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it  to  a  Mohawk  warrior.  Flaxman  laughcd,  and  soid  it  'vras 
thc  criticism  of  onc  almost  as  groat  a  savagc  ;  for  though  thcre 
miglit  bo  îi  coarsc  siuiilarity  iu  the  attitude,  Apollo  liaving 
shot  an  arrow,  y  et  the  tiguro  of  the  Mohawk  miist  Lave  been 
altogetlior  unlike  that  <>f  the  god.  This  anecdote  Flaxman 
says  he  lieaiil  West  relate  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  iix  a 
discoiirse  delivered  as  Président  of  the  Academy.  The  an- 
ecdotes of  West's  first  drawing  before  ho  had  seen  a  picture 
Flaxman  considers  as  fabulons. 

June  Hth,  —  Manning,  after  breakfasting  with  me,  acoom- 
pinied  me  to  the  Jtalian  picturcs.*  The  gratitication  wos  not 
less  than  befure.  The  admirable  "  Ecee  Homo  *'  of  Giiido  in 
particular  delighted  me,  and  also  ^ImûUo^s  ''  Marriage  at 
Cana,"  Amyot  joined  me  there.  Also  I  met  Flaxman^  and 
"with  him  was  Martin  Shce,  whom  I  chatted  with.  Shee  woa 
Btrong  in  his  censure  of  allcgor}',  and  incidentally  adverted  to 
a  lady  who  rcproiiched  him  with  being  unable  to  relish  a  cer- 
tain poot  because  ho  wanted  piety.  The  Lady  and  pœt,  it  ap- 
peared,  were  Lady  Beaumont  and  Wordsworth.  Both  Flaxman 
and  Shee  dcfencled  the  conceit  in  the  pictiure  of  the  "  Holy 
Family  in  the  Stable,"  in  which  the  light  issues  from  the 
child  ;  and  Flaxman  quoted  in  its  justification  the  expression 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  came  as  a  light,  «ko. 

Jnne  2od.  —  I  dined  at  Mr.  Rutt's.  I  had  intended  to  slecp 
there  ;  but  as  ^Mr.  llutt  goes  early  to  bed,  T  prcferred  a  late 
walk  home,  from  half  past  ten  to  twelve.  And  I  enjoyed  the 
walk,  thongh  the  evening  was  not  ver}"  fine.  I  met  a  tipsj 
man,  whom  I  chatted  with,  and  as  he  was  a  laborer  of  the  low- 
est  class,  but  seemingly  of  a  quiet  mind,  I  was  glad  to  meet 
with  so  fair  a  spécimen  of  mob  feeling.  He  praised  Sir  Francis 

Ihhed  durinp  the  paintor*s  lifo.  A  Second  Pnrt,  rclntin^  to  hî»  lîfe  and  ntndîei 
after  his  nrrivul  in  Enj;laiid,  appcared  just  after  his  dctith  in  1820.  most  of  it 
hiivinp  been  printed  during  his  iast  illness.  The  anecdote  refcrrea  to  wiU  b« 
fonnd  in  the  VIrst  Part,  i).  lOft. 

*  At  the  British  histitution,  previouftly  BcydelVs  Shakespeare  Gallery,  in 
Pall  Mail,  and  within  thc  Iast  few  nionths  dcstroved.  This  Exhibition,  opened 
in  May,  1816,  wa»  the  first  collection  which  the  directors  had  formed  of  Itolian 
and  Spanish  painting^.  *The  "Kcce  Homo"  by  Guido,  mentioned  in  the  test, 
woft  pn>bably  tho  ouc  (  No.  33  of  the  Catalogue}  from  Stratton,  belonging  to  Sir 
T.  Baring.  *A  second  "  Ecco  Homo,'*  No.  65,  then  belonging  Xo  Mr.  West,  and 
aftervranls  begneathed  by  the  poet  Rogers  to  thc  National  Gallery,  wonid  bare 
been  trx)  paintul  in  trcatment  to  hâve  clicited  thc  expression  iiscil  abovc.  Mn- 
ri11u*s  ''  Marriage  at  Cana,**  No.  10  of  the  Catalogne,  then  belonged  to  Mr.  G. 
Hibbert.  It  had  fonnerlv  been  in  the  Julienne,  Presle,  and  Robit  Collections. 
It  is  now  at  Tottcnham  Park,  Wilfc*.  the  projKîrtv  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbnnr. 
The  **  Holy  Family  in  the  Stable  **  was  the  ''  Adoration  of  the  Mngi.**  eitlièr 
Ko.  22,  tho  fine  Paul  Veronese,  from  the  Crozat  Collection,  or  115,  tbe  C^irlo 
Dolci,  Dclonging  respectivcly  to  the  £arl  of  Aberdeon  and  to  Kori  Cowper. 
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Burdett  as  the  people's  fricnd  and  only  good  man  in  the  king- 
dom  ;  yet  hc  did  not  seem  to  think  flogging  eitber  sailors  or 
Boldicrs  a  very  bad  thing.  He  had  bcen  assisting  in  building 
the  new  Tothill  Fields  Prison,  and  said  he  would  rather  bo 
hanged  than  imprisoned  there  seven  years.  Ho  was  somewbat 
mysterioiis  on  this  head.  He  said  he  would  never  sing,  "  Brit- 
0U3  never  shall  be  Slaves,"  for  BritoDs  are  ail  slaves.  Yet  he 
Ti'ished  for  war,  because  there  would  be  work  for  the  poor.  If 
this  be  the  gênerai  feeling  of  the  lower  classes,  the  public  pcace 
can  only  be  preserved  by  a  vigilant  police  and  severe  laws. 

July  J^th»  —  I  dined  with  Walter.  A  small  party.  Dr. 
Stoddart,  Sterling,  Sydenham,  &c.  The  dinner  was  small  but 
of  the  first  quality,  —  turbot,  tiurtle,  and  venison,  fowls  and 
ham  ;  wines,  Champagne,  and  claret.  Sydenham  was  once  rc- 
puted  to  be  "  Vêtus,"  but  his  conversation  is  only  intelligent 
and  anecdotic  and  gentlemanly  ;  he  is  neithcr  logical,  nor  sar- 
castic,  nor  pointedly  acute.  He  is  therefore  certainly  not 
"  Vêtus."  He  is  a  partisan  of  the  Wellesleys,  having  been 
with  the  Duke  in  India.  Sterling  is  a  sensible  man.  They 
were  aU  unfavorable  to  the  actual  ministry,  and  their  fall 
within  six  months  was  very  confidently  announccd. 

July  GtL  —  I  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Barlmuld,  and  played  chess 

with  her  till  late.    Miss  H was  there,  and  delighted  at  the 

expectation  of  hearing  a  song  composed  by  her  simg  at  Covent 
Garden.  When,  however,  I  mcntioned  this  to  her  brother,  in 
a  jocular  manner,  he  made  no  answer,  and  scemed  almost  of- 
fendcd.  Sometimes  I  regret  a  want  of  sensibility  in  my  nature, 
but  when  such  cases  of  perverted  intensity  of  feeling  are  brought 
to  my  observation,  I  rejoico  at  my  neutral  apathctic  character, 
as  better  than  the  more  sanguine  and  choleric  tempérament, 
which  is  80  dangerous  at  the  samc  tbne  that  it  is  so  popular 
and  respectable.  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  am  satisfîod, 
on  prudential  grounds,  with  the  constitution  of  my  sensitivo 
nature.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  very  few  persons  who 
Buffer  so  little  pain  of  ail  kinds  as  I  do  ;  and  if  the  absence  of 
vice  be  the  Ix^nning  of  virtue,  so  the  absence  of  suffcring  is 
the  beginning  of  enjoyment  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
think  my  own  nature  an  object  of  felicitation  rather  than  ap- 
plause. 

July  ISth.  —  An  unsettled  moming.  My  print  of  Lconardo 
da  Vinci's  "  Vierge  aux  Rochers  "  was  brought  home  framcd.  I 
took  it  to  Miss  Lamb  as  a  présent.  She  was  much  pleascd  with 
it,  and  so  was  Lamb^  and  I  lost  much  of  the  moming  in  chat- 
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ting  with  Miss  Lamb.  I  dîned  at  the  Colliers'.  Afler  dinner 
I  went  to  Lamb's  and  took  tea  with  him.  White  of  the  India 
House  was  thcro.  Wc  playcd  three  rubbers  of  whist  Lamb 
was  in  great  good-humor,  delighted  like  a  child  with  his  prés- 
ent ;  but  I  am  to  change  the  framo  for  him,  as  ail  his  other 
framcs  arc  black.  How  Lamb  confirms  the  remark  of  the  child- 
likoness  of  genius  ! 

Simdny,  14th,  —  I  walked  to  Bêcher,  and  he  acoompanied 
me  to  Gilman's,  an  apothecfir}'  at  Highgate,  with  whom  Cole- 
ridge  is  now  staying.  And  he  scems  to  hâve  profited  aireadj 
by  the  abstinence  from  opiimi,  «kc,  for  I  ne  ver  saw  him  look 
80  well.  Ho  talked  very  sensibly,  but  less  eloquently  aud  ve- 
hemently  than  usual.  He  asked  me  to  lend  liim  some  bocks» 
&c.,  and  related  a  history  of  the  great  injustice  done  him  in 
the  reports  circulated  about  his  losing  books.  And  certainlj  I 
ought  uot  to  join  in  the  reproach,  for  he  gave  me  to-day  Kant's 
Works,  three  vols.,  miscellaneous.  Coleridge  talked  about 
Goethe's  work  on  the  theory  of  colors,  and  said  he  had  some 
years  back  discovered  the  same  theorj',  and  would  certaiuiy 
bave  reduced  it  to  form,  and  published  it,  had  not  Southej 
divertcd  his  attention  from  such  studies  to  poetry.  Oa  my 
mentiouing  that  I  had  heard  that  an  Ënglish  work  had  been 
published  lately,  devoloping  the  same  System,  Coleridge  au- 
Bwered,  with  great  lui'iveté,  that  he  was  very  frco  in  commani- 
cating  his  thoughts  on  the  subjcct  wherever  he  went,  and 
among  literary  people. 

Juli/  18th.  —  The  day  was  showery,  but  not  veiy  unpleasant 
I  read  and  finished  Goethe's  first  No.  "  Ueber  Kunat,"  &&, 
giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  art  to  bc  met  with  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  principally  remarkable  as  evincing  the  great 
poet's  gênerons  and  disinterested  zcal  for  the  arts.  He  aeems 
to  rejoice  as  cordially  in  whatever  can  promote  the  intellectual 
proaperity  of  his  country  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  great 
masterpieces  of  art.  His  account  of  the  early  painting  dis- 
covered at  Cologne,  and  of  the  discovered  design  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  very  intercsting  indeed.  I  also  read  "Des 
Epimeuides  Erwachen,"  a  kind  of  mask.  It  is  an  allegory,  and 
of  course  has  no  great  protensions  ;  but  there  are  fine  moral 
and  didactic  lines  in  very  beautiful  diction. 

July  23d,  —  (At  Bury.)  This  day  was  speiit  in  court  fix>m 
ten  to  half  past  five.  It  was  occupicd  in  the  trial  of  Bcveial 
sets  of  rioters,  the  defence  of  whom  Leach  brought  me.  I  was 
botter  pleased  with  myself  than  yesterday,  aud  1  suoceeded  in 
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getting  ofF  some  individuals  who  would  otherwiso  hâve  been 
convicted.  In  the  trial  of  fifteeu  Stoke  rioters,  who  broko  a 
thrcshing-machine,  I  made  rallier  a  long  speech,  but  with  little 
effect.  Ail  were  ^convicted  but  two,  agaiust  whom  no  évidence 
was  brought.  I  urged  that  the  évidence  of  mère  présence 
against  four  others  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  them  ;  and  had 
not  the  jury  been  very  stupid,  and  the  foreman  quite  incompé- 
tent, there  would  hâve  been  an  acquittai. 

On  the  trial  of  five  rioters  at  ClarCy  I  submitted  to  the  con- 
viction of  four.     One  was  acquitted. 

On  the  trial  of  six  rioters  at  Hunden,  three  were  convicted, 
for  they  were  proved  to  hâve  taken  an  active  share  in  destroy- 
ing  the  threshing-machine.  Aldersou,  who  conducted  ail  the 
prosecutions,  consented  to  acquit  one,  and  two  others  were  ac- 
quitted because  the  one  witness  who  swore  to  more  than 
mero  présence  was  contradicted  by  two  witnesses  I  called, 
though  the  contradiction  was  not  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind. 

We  adjoumed  at  half  past  five.  One  trial  for  a  conspiraoy 
took  place,  in  which  I  had  no  concem,  and  it  was  the  only  con- 
tested  matter  in  which  I  was  not  employed,  —  a  veiy  gratifying 
and  promising  circumstance. 

July  24Ui.  —  I  was  hi  court  from  ten  o'clock  to  three.  The 
Kattlesdcn  rioters,  thirty  in  niunber,  were  tried.  Ail  were 
convicted  except  four,  whom  Alderson  consented  to  dischai^, 
and  one  who  proved  that  he  was  compelled  to  joiu  the  riotcnu 
Morgan,  a  fine,  high-spiritcd  old  man  of  near  seventy,  who 
alone  ventured  among  the  mob,  defying  them  without  receiving 
any  injury  and  by  his  courage  gaining  imiversal  respect,  de- 
posed  with  such  particularity  to  every  one  of  the  rioters,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  defence.  I  made  some  gênerai 
observations  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Bench, 
having  sentenced  one  to  two  years*  imprisonment,  and  others 
to  one  year  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  dismissed  the 
greater  number  on  their  finding  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior. 

Augfist  Sd^  —  (Bedford.)  An  agreeable  day,  being  relieved 
from  the  burdensome  society  of  the  circuit  I  breakfasted 
with  Mr.  Grcen,  and  al)out  ten,  Swabey  and  Jameson  accom- 
panied  me  to  the  village  of  Cardington.  Hère  we  looked  over 
the  parish  church,  in  which  is  erected  a  bcautiful  monument 
by  Bacon  in  memory  of  the  elder  Whitbread.  Two  female 
figures  iu  alto  and  basso  relief  are  supporting  a  dying  figure. 
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The  church  has  othcr  monuments  of  less  elaborate  worknoLÎan- 
ship,  and  is  thronghout  an  interesting  village  church,  voiy  neat 
and  handsomc  without  finen'. 

Jameson  and  I  thcn  looked  into  tho  garden  of  Captain 
"Waldegrave,  remarkable  os  having  been  plantcd  by  the  cele- 
brated  John  Howard,  who  lived  hère  before  ho  undertook  the 
vovafxes  wliich  rendered  his  lifo  and  his  death  mémorable.  An 
old  man,  Howard's  gardener,  agcd  eighty-six,  showcd  us  the 
grotto  left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  Howard  lived 
tlicre.  The  gïirden  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  recollections 
which  it  introduces  of  the  ver}-  excellent  man  who  resided 
on  the  spot,  and  in  which  should  be  placed,  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant  and  désirable  mémorial,  some  représentation  of  his 
person.  The  village  is  very  pretty.  Howard's  familj  are 
biu*ied  in  the  church,  and  thcre  is  a  small  tablet  to  his  mem- 
ory  :  "  John  Howard,  died  at  Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartaiy. 
Januar}'  20,  1790." 

July  lOth.  —  (Ipswich.)  I  rose  at  six,  and  enjoyed  a  leia- 
urely  walk  to  Playford,  at  four  miles'  distance,  over  a  very 
agrecable  country,  well  cultivated  and  diversified  by  gentle 
hills.  Playford  Hall  stands  in  a  valley.  It  oonsists  of  one 
half  of  an  ancient  hall  of  considérable  antiquity,  which  had 
originally  consisted  of  a  rcgular  three-sided  édifice,  a  row  of 
columns  having  fiUed  the  fourth  side  of  the  square,  Tbere  is 
a  moated  ditch  round  the  building,  and  by  stopping  the  issue 
of  water,  which  enters  by  a  nover-fiiiling,  though  small  strcam, 
the  ditch  may  be  fiUed  at  any  timc.  The  mansion  is  of 
brick,  and  the  walls  are  very  thick  indeed.  Some  ancient 
chimneys,  and  some  large  Windows  with  stone  fmmes  of  good 
thickness,  show  the  former  splcndor  of  the  résidence.  Lord 
Bristol  is  the  owner  of  the  estate,  to  which  belougs  four  orfive 
hundred  acres,  and  which  Mr.  Clarkson  now  has  on  a  twenty- 
one  years'  lease.  Mr.  Clarkson,  on  my  arrivai,  showed  me 
about  the  garden  ;  and  afber  I  had  breakfasted,  Mrs.  Clarkson 
came  down,  and  I  spent  a  long  moming  very  agreeably  with 
her.  We  walked  to  the  parish  church,  up  and  down  the 
valley,  round  the  fields,  <&c.,  and  I  readily  sympathized  with 
Mrs.  Clarkson  in  the  pleasurc  with  which  she  expatiated  on  the 
comforts  of  tho  situation,  and  in  the  hope  of  their  coutinued 
résidence  there. 

Hem*  —  To  this  place  Mr.  Clarkson  retired  after  the  great 
work  —  the  ouly  work  he  projected,  viz.  the  aboUtiou  of  the 

•  Written  in  1861. 
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slave-trade  —  was  effected  ;  not  anticipating  that  slavery  itself 
would  be  abolishcd  bj  our  govemment  iu  his  day.  This,  how- 
ever,  would  hardly  hâve  takeu  place  had  it  not  been  for  his  ex- 
ertions  to  accomplish  the  first  step. 

When  the  présent  extent  of  the  evil  is  adverted  to,  as  it  fre- 
quently  is,  ungenerously,  in  order  to  lessen  the  merit  of  the 
abolitionists,  it  is  always  forgotten  that  if,  on  the  revival  of 
commerce  after  the  peace  of  1813,  and  the  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  colonization  by  the  European  powers,  the  slave-tradc  had 
still  been  the  practice  of  Europe,  it  would  hâve  increased  tcn- 
fold.  Ail  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  every  part  of  the  New 
World,  would  hâve  been  peopled  by  Africans,  purchased  or  stolon 
by  English,  Dutch,  and  French  traders. 

AugiMt  29tk,  —  At  half  past  eight  I  mounted  the  Oxford 
stage,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  on  a  tour,  intended  to 
embrace  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Next  day  I  met  with  two  gentlemen,  with  whose  appearanco 
and  manner  I  was  at  once  struck  and  pleased,  and  with  whom 
I  became  almost  immediately  acquainted.  The  name  of  one 
is  Torlonia,  a  young  Italian  (about  twenty),  and  of  the  othcr 
Mr.  Walter,  his  tutor,  about  twenty-eight. 

September  Ist,  —  Strolling  into  the  old  church  *  at  Manches- 
ter, I  heard  a  strange  noise,  which  I  should  elsewhcro  hâve 
mistaken  for  the  bleating  of  lambs.  Going  to  the  spot,  a 
distant  aisle,  I  found  two  rows  of  women  standing  in  files,  each 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms.  The  minister  went  down  the  line, 
sprinkling  each  infant  as  he  went.  I  suppose  the  efficiency  of 
the  sprinkling —  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  water  did  touch  — 
was  evidenced  by  a  distinct  squeal  from  each.  Words  wero 
muttered  by  the  priest  on  his  course,  but  one  prayer  served 
for  ail.  This  I  thought  to  be  a  christening  by  wholesale  ;  and 
I  could  not  repress  the  irreverent  thought  that,  being  in  the 
metropolis  of  manufÎBMïtures,  the  aid  of  steam  or  machinery 
might  be  called  in.  I  was  told  that  on  Sunday  evenings  the 
ceremony  is  repeated.  Necessity  is  the  only  apology  for  so 
irreverent  a  performance  of  a  religions  rite.  How  the  essence  of 
religion  is  sacrifioed  to  thèse  foraialities  of  the  Establishment  ! 

September  2d,  —  (At  Preston.)  My  companions  were  glad 
to  look  into  the  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  spacious  and  ueat. 
Mr.  Walter  purchased  hère  a  pamphlet,  which  affordcd  me 
some  amusement.     It  is  a  narrative  extracted  from  Luthcr's 

*  Then,  I  believe.  the  onlv  parochiol  church  of  the  towo,  and  now  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  cathearaL  —  Û.  C.  B. 

VOL.  I.  15  V 
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writin;rs,  of  tlie  dialogue  relatcd  bv  Luther  himself  to  hâve 
liecn  cairied  on  bctwcen  liim  and  the  Devil,  who,  Luther  dé- 
clares, was  thc  tirst  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  absurdity  and 
evil  of  private  mass.  Of  course,  it  is  Btronglj  pressed  apon 
the  pious  rcader  that  even  Luther  himself  confesses  that  the 
Father  of  Lies  was  the  author  of  the  Rcf^rmation  ;  and  a  prêt- 
ty  ^xxl  stor}'  is  made  out  for  the  Catholia 

>Sej4e7nher  oth.  —  (Ambleside.)  This  was  one  of  the  most 
dclightful  days  of  my  joiuney  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
tlie  gratification  arising  partly  from  the  society  of  most  excel- 
lent fx^rsons,  and  partly  from  beautiful  scenery.  Mr.  Walter 
ex]>rc:s.sed  so  strong  a  désire  to  see  Wordsworth,  that  I  resolved 
to  tiike  liiui  with  me  on  a  calL  Âftcr  breakfast  we  wolked  to 
Itydal,  every  tiun  présent  ing  new  beauty.  The  constantly 
changing  [X)sition  of  the  screen  of  hill  pruduced  a  great  vori- 
ety  of  fine  objects,  of  which  thc  high  and  narrow  pass  into  By- 
dal  Water  is  the  grandost.  In  this  valley,  to  the  right,  stands 
a  8[jîicious  house,  the  scat  of  the  Flemings,  and  near  it»  in  a 
finer  situation,  the  house  of  Wordsworth.  We  met  him  in  the 
road  l)eforc  tlie  housc.  His  salutaftion  was  most  oordiaL  Mr. 
Walter's  pLans  were  very  soon  overthrown  by  the  conversation 
of  tlie  f)oet  in  such  a  spot  He  at  once  agreed  to  protract  his 
Btay  among  thc  lakes,  and  to  spend  the  day  at  Grasmere. 
Torlonia  was  placed  on  a  pony,  which  was  a  wUd  moiintaineer, 
and,  though  it  could  not  unhorse  him,  ran  away  with  him 
twicc.  From  a  hillock  Wordsworth  pointed  out  several  houses 
in  (îrasmero  in  which  he  had  lived.* 

During  the  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  De  Quûh 
cey,  my  Temple  Hall  acquaintance.  He  has  bcen  veiy  much 
an  invalid,  and  his  appearance  bespokc  ill  health. 

Our  evening  was  spent  at  Wordsworth's.  Mr.  Tilllntwk  <rf 
Cambridge,  formerly  Thomas  Clarkson's  tutor,t  was  thera  The 
conversation  was  gênerai,  but  highly  interesting.  The  evening 
was  very  fine,  and  we  for  the  first  time  perceived  ail  tho  beau- 
tics  (glories  thcy  might  be  called)  of  Rydal  Mount.  It  is  so 
situatcd  as  to  aiford  from  tho  Windows  of  both  sitting-rooms  a 
direct  viow  of  the  valley,  with  the  head  bf  Windermere  at  its 
oxtremity,  and  from  a  terrace  in  the  garden  a  view  on  to  Ry- 
dal Water,  and  tho  winding  of  the  valley  in  that  direction. 
l'heso  views  are  of  a  very  différent  character,  and  niay  be  re- 
garded  as  supplcmenting  each  other. 

*  Tho  cottnge  at  Townend,  Allan  Bank,  and  tfae  Panonage. 
t  Son  of  the  abolitionist 
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The  house,  too,  is  convenicnt  and  large  enough  for  a  family 
mail.  And  it  was  a  serions  gratification  to  behold  so  great  and 
80  good  a  man  as  Wordsworth  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  en- 
joying  those  comforts  which  are  apparent  to  the  eye.  He  has 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  surviving.  They  appear  to  be  amia- 
ble chiidren.  And,  adding  to  thèse  extemal  blessings  the  mind 
of  the  man,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  tho  most 
enviable  of  mankind.  The  injustice  of  the  public  towards  him, 
in  regard  to  the  appréciation  of  his  works,  he  is  sensible  of. 
But  he  is  aware  that,  though  the  great  body  of  readers  —  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Byron,  for  instance  —  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  his  admirers  too,  still  he  is  not  without  his  &me.  And 
he  has  that  expectation  of  posthumous  renown  which  has 
cheered  many  a  poet,  who  has  had  less  legitimate  claims  to 
it,  and  vhose  expectatious  hâve  not  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Walter  sang  some  Scotch  airs  to  Mr.  Tillbrook*s  flûte, 
and  we  did  not  leave  Rydal  Mount  till  late.  My  companions 
déclare  it  will  be  to  them  a  mémorable  evening. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  bed  De  Quincey  called  on  me.  He 
was  in  much  better  spirits  than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  mom- 
ing  and  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  with  me  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Septemher  8th.  — I  retumed  to  Kendal,  partly  to  accommo- 
date  my  friends,  who  were  pledged  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  Sunday  mass.  I  went  to  the  Catholic  chapel  ;  and  as 
I  stood  up  while  others  were  kneeling,  I  found  my  coat  tugged 
at  violently.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  pf  Roman 
Catholic  and  Italian  zeaL  The  tug  of  récognition  came  from 
an  Italian  boy,  a  Piedmontese  image-seller,  whom  we  had  met 
with  before  on  the  road,  —  a  spirited  lad,  who  refused  a  shil- 
ling Torlonia  ofTered  him,  and  said  be  had  saved  enough  by 
selling  images  and  other  Italian  articles  to  buy  himself  land  in 
Savoy.  I  understood  him  to  say  £  80  ;  but  that  is  probably  a 
mistake.     He  had,  however,  been  several  years  in  E^gland. 

Septemher  9tk,  —  (Keswick.)  Wo  were  gratified  by  receiv- 
ing  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  the  Poet  Laiureate.  This 
was  given  to  our  whole  party,  and  our  dinner  was,  in  consé- 
quence, shortened.  I  had  a  small  room  on  a  second  floor, 
from  the  Windows  of  which  I  had  a  glimpse  only  of  the  fine 
mountain  scenery,  and  could  see  a  single  house  only  amid  gar- 
dens  out  of  the  town.  The  moxmtain  waa  Skiddaw.  The 
house  was  Southey's. 

The  lauréate  Uves  in  a  large  house  in  a  nurseryman's 
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grounds.  Il  enjoys  a  panommic  view  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
AsSouthev  i^pcIuIs  60  m  ne  11  of  his  time  witliiii  doors,  thia  lovelj 
and  cxteusive  vicw  supplies  thu  pliM:e  of  travelling  bejoud  his 
own  promises. 

We  Bpent  a  highly  agreeable  evening  with  Southcy.  Mr. 
Nash,  Mr.  Westall,  Jun.,  scveral  ladies.  Miss  Barker,  Mrs. 
Southey,  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  Mrs.  Lovell,  were  of  the  party. 
The  conversation  was  on  varions  subjecta  Southey^s  library 
is  riclily  storcd  with  Spsinish  and  Portuguese  booka  Theae  he 
sliowed  to  my  Catholic  friends,  withliolding  some  which  he 
thought  might  give  thcm  uneasiness.  Looking  at  his  bocks, 
hc  siiid,  with  great  feeling,  that  he  Bometinics  regarded  them 
with  pain,  thinking  what  might  hereafler  becomc  of  them,  —  a 
pathetic  allusion  to  the  loss  of  his  son. 

'  On  Spanisli  politics  lie  spoke  freely.  At  the  same  tûno 
that  he  reproached  Ferdinand  with  a  want  of  gcueroaity,  he 
statcd  his  conviction  that  he  actod  defensively.  The  libérais 
would  hâve  dethroned  him  at  once,  liad  thoy  been  permit tcd 
to  carry  into  effcct  the  new  constitution. 

I  found  his  opinions  conccnûng  the  state  and  prospects  of 
this  couutry  most  gloomy.  He  considéra  the  goveroment 
scrioualy  endangcred  by  the  writings  of  Cobbett,  and  still 
more  by  the  Examiner,  Jacobinism  ho  deems  inore  an  object 
of  tcrror  than  at  the  commencement  ôf  the  French  Révolu- 
tion, from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  financial  embar- 
rassmcnts.  Ho  says  tliat  ho  thiuks  thcro  will  be  a  convulsion 
in  three  years  ! 

I  was  more  scandalized  by  his  opinions  conceming  the  presB 
than  by  any  other  doctrine.  Ho  would  hâve  transportatiou  the 
punishment  for  a  séditions  libel  !  !  !  I  ought  to  add,  howeyer, 
that  I  am  convinced  Southey  is  an  honest  alarmisL  I  did  not 
dispute  any  point  with  him. 

Hartley  Coleridge  îs  ono  of  the  strangest  boys  I  evcr  saw.* 
Hc  bas  the  features  of  a  foreign  Jew,  with  starch  and  afiected 
manners.  He  is  a  boy  pédant,  exccedingly  formai,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  clever. 

Coleridgo^s  daughter  has  a  face  of  great  sweetnesaf 

Dorwent  Coleridge  I  saw  at  Wordsworth'a  He  is  a  hearfy 
lx>y,  with  a  grxxl-natured  expression.  Of  literature  not  muoh 
was  said.     Literature  is  now  Southey's  trade  ;  he  is  a  manu- 

*  Ilnrtley  Coleridtro  îk  the  ftnthor  of  **  Northern  Worthiefl,**  and  nmnsroiit 
boniitiriil  poems.    Ilis  lifo  was  written  hy  hin  brothcr  DerweiiL 

t  AfterwmnU  Mn.  Henry  Nekoa  Coleridge,  the  editor  of  manj  of  her 
father*»  work*. 
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facturer,  and  his  workshop  is  his  study,  —  a  yerj  beflutifiil  one 
certainly,  but  its  beauty  and  the  delightful  environs,  as  well 
as  his  own  celcbrity,  subject  him  to  interruptions.  His  timc  is 
his  wealth,  and  I  shall  thcrefore  scrupulouslj  abst^in  firom  steal- 
ing  any  portion  of  it. 

September  llth.  —  I  left  Torlonia  and  his  tutor  with  feelings 
almost  of  friendship,  certainly  of  respect  and  regard,  and  I 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  continuance  of  oiir  acquaint- 
ance. 

Jiem,*  —  The  tutor  was  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  as 
libéral  as  a  sincère  Roman  Catholic  could  be.  The  young  man 
was  reserved  and  well-bred,  but  already  an  artificial  charac- 
ter,  so  that  I  was  prepared  for  what  I  aflerwards  experienoed 
from  him.t 

September  lOth.  —  After  I  had  taken  a  cold  dinner,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  came  to  me,  and  between  three  and  four  we  set 
out  for  Cockermouth  ;  he  on  horseback,  I  on  foot  We  started 
in  a  heavy  shower,  which  thoroughly  wetted  me.  The  raiu 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  during  a  great  part  of 
the  aftemoon,  and  therefore  the  fine  scenery  in  the  immédiate 
neigiiborhood  of  Keswick  was  cntirely  lost.  The  road,  too, 
was  so  very  bad,  that  ail  my  attention  was  requisite  to  keep 
my  shoes  on  my  feet.  I  hâve  no  recollection  of  any  village  or 
of  any  scenery,  except  some  pleaaing  views  of  the  lake  of  Bas- 
senthwaite,  and  of  Skiddaw,  fh>m  which  wq  seemed  to  recède 
so  little,  that  even  when  we  were  near  Cockermouth  the  moun- 
tain  looked  near  to  us.  In  the  close  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion we  kept  up,  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  not  quite  attentive  to 
the  road,  and  we  lost  our  way.  A  boy,  however,  who  guided 
us  through  some  terribly  dirty  lanes,  put  us  right  By  this 
time  it  was  beoome  dark,  and  it  was  lato  before  we  reached  the 
Globe  at  Cockermouth. 

If  this  were  the  place,  and  if  my  memory  were  good,  I 
could  enrich  my  journal  by  retailing  Wordsworth's  conversa- 
tion. He  is  an  éloquent  speaker,  and  he  talked  upon  his  own 
art,  and  his  own  works,  veiy  fbelingly  and  very  profoundly  ; 
but  I  cannot  venture  to  state  more  than  a  few  intelligible  re- 
sults,  for  I  own  that  much  of  what  he  said  was  above  my  com- 
préhension. 

He  stated,  what  I  had  before  taken  for  granted,  that  most 
of  his  lyrical  ballads  were  founded  on  some  incident  ho  had 

•  Written  in  1861. 

t  See  a  ftxture  chapter  in  référence  to  H.  C.  B.*8  résidence  In  Borne. 
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witncsscd  or  heani  of.     He  mentioned  the  origîn  of  seTeral 
poems. 

"  Lncv  Gray,"  •  that  tcnder  and  patbetic  narrative  of  a 
child  mytçteriimslj  lost  on  a  common,  was  occasioned  bj  the 
dc;ith  of  a  child  who  fell  into  the  lock  of  a  canaL  Hia  object 
"was  to  exhibït  poeticallv  entire  êoiitudfy  and  he  représenta  the 
child  as  oli6er\'ing  the  daj-moon,  which  no  town  or  village  giri 
would  cveu  notice. 

The  *•  Leech-Gatherer"  t  he  did  actually  meet  near  Grasmere, 
exccpt  that  he  gave  to  his  poetic  character  powers  of  mind 
which  his  original  did  not  poesess. 

The  fable  of  ''The  Oak  and  the  Broom"!  proceeded  fWim 
his  beholding  a  rose  in  just  such  a  situation  as  he  described  the 
broom  to  Ihî  in.  Perhaps,  howevcr,  ail  pocts  hâve  had  their 
Works  suggcstcd  in  like  manncr.  AVhat  I  wish  I  coold  venture 
to  State  after  Wordsworth  is  his  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  merc  fact  is  converted  into  poetiy  bj  the  power  of 
imagination. 

He  represented,  however,  mnch  as,  nnknown  to  hîm  the 
German  philosophers  hâve  done,  that  by  the  imagination  the 
mère  fact  is  exhibitcd  as  connected  with  that  infinity  without 
which  therc  is  no  poctry. 

He  spoke  of  his  taie  of  the  dog,  called  "  Fidelity.**  $  He 
says  hc  purposely  madc  the  narrative  as  prosaie  as  possible,  in 
order  that  no  discrédit  might  be  thrown  on  the  truth  of  the 
incident.  In  the  description  at  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
moral  at  thb  end,  he  bas  alonc  indulged  in  a  poetic  vein  ;  and 
thèse  parts,  he  thinks,  he  bas  peculiarly  succceded  in. 

He  quoted  some  of  the  latter  poem,  and  also  from  **  The 
Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leavcs,"  |  to  show  he  had  connected 
cven  the  kitten  with  the  grcat,  awful,  and  mysterious  powers 
of  nature.  But  neither  now,  nor  in  reading  the  Pre&oe  to 
Wordsworth's  new  édition  of  his  poems,  hâve  I  been  able  to 
comprehcnd  his  ideas  conceming  poetic  imagination.  I  hâve 
not  been  able  to  raise  my  mind  to  the  subject,  further  than 
this,  that  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  poet  oon- 
ccivcs  and  produces  —  that  is,  images — individual  forma,  in 
which  arc  embodicd  universal  ideas  or  abstractions.  This  I  do 
comprehend,  and  I  find  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  illustm- 
tions  of  this  fiicidty  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  himsel^ 

•  Wor«i«warth'«  "  Poctical  Works."  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 

t  '*  Résolution  and  Independence.*'  YoL  IL  p.  124. . 

I  Vol.  II.  p.  20.  {  VoL  IV.  p.  2or. 

y  Vol.  II.  p.  «1. 
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The  incomparable  twolve  lines,  "  She  dwelt  among  the  un- 
trodden  ways,"  •  ending,  "  The  différence  to  me  !  "  are  finelj 
imagined.  They  exhibit  the  powerful  effect  of  the  loss  of  a 
very  obscure  objcct  upon  one  tenderly  attachcd  to  it.  The 
opposition  between  the  apparent  strength  of  the  passion  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  object  is  delightfully  conceived,  and  the 
object  itself  well  portrayed. 

Sepiemher  12th,  —  This  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  enjoyment 
also,  though  the  amusement  of  the  day  was  rather  socitd  than 
arisi ng  from  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  wrote  some  of  my  journal  in  bed.  Afier  my  breakfast  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  a  Mr.  Smith 
to  look  at  some  fields  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth^t 
and  which  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  this  evening.  I  may  hère 
mention  a  singular  illustration  of  the  maxim,  "  A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country."  Mr.  Hutton,  a  very 
gentlemanly  and  seemingly  intelligent  man,  asked  me,  ''  Is  it 
true,  —  as  I  hâve  heard  reported,  —  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 
wrote  verses  î  " 

Septemhtr  ISth,  —  This  moming  I  rose  anxioiis  to  find  the 
change  of  weather  of  which  yesterday  had  afforded  us  a  reason- 
able  hope.  For  a  time  I  was  flattercd  by  the  expectation  that 
Bummer  would  come  at  last,  though  out  of  season  ;  but  the 
clouds  soon  collected,  and  the  day,  to  my  great  regret,  though 
still  not  to  the  loss  of  my  spirits  or  temper,  proved  one  of  the 
worst  of  my  joumey. 

I  wrote  in  my  journal  till  I  was  called  to  accompany  Words- 
worth and  Mr.  Hutton.  They  were  on  horseback.  The  first 
part  of  our  road,  in  which  one  lofiy  and  précipitons  rock  is  a 
noble  object,  lay  to  the  right  of  the  mountains  in  Lorton  Yale, 
which  we  skirted  at  a  distance.  As  we  advanced  the  weather 
grew  worse.  We  passed  Lampleugh  Cross,  and  when  we  came 
near  the  vale  of  Ënnerdale,  and  were  at  the  spot  where  the  vale 
is  specially  beautiful  and  interesting,  the  mist  was  so  thick  as 
to  obscure  every  object.  Nothing  was  distinguishable.  We 
crossed  the  bridge  at  Ënnerdale,  and  there  the  road  led  us  over 
Cold  FelL  Cold  and  fell  certainly  were  the  day  and  the  scène. 
It  rained  violently,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  kecp 
up  my  umbrella.  The  scène  must  be  wild  at  any  time.  The 
only  object  I  could  discem  was  a  sort  of  uaked  glen  on  our 

*  '*  Resolation  and  Tndependence.*'    Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

t  Wordsworth*8  eldest  orother,  Richard,  who  was  Solicitor  to  the  Comml5- 
sionen  of  his  Higo8ty*s  Woods  and  Forests. 
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riîrht  ;  a  soclr.ded  sr^t.  rendere*!  livelv,  hovrerer,  bv  a  fcw 
fami-honsos.  As  we  descended  the  fell  the  weiither  cleared  np, 
and  I  coiild  di.scem  an  eitensive  Une  of  the  Irish  Sea.  And  as 
we  approaohed  Calder  Bridge  we  beheld  the  WfMxls  of  Ponsonhr, 
in  which  Calder  Abber  stand»,  together  with  an  interesting 
champaign  scène  of  considérable  estent.  I  onght  not  to  omit 
that  it  wasonthis  verv  Cold  Fell  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  father 
lost  his  way,  and  spent  a  wholc  night.  Hc  was  instant Ij  taken 
ill,  and  never  rose  again  from  the  attack.  He  died  in  a  fcw 
weeks. 

The  dreary  walk  had  heen  relieved  hj  long  and  interesting 
conversations,  sonietimes  on  subjeets  eonnected  with  the  busi- 
ness arising  out  of  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth's  will,  and  aome- 
tinies  on  poctry. 

We  had,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  walk,  a  reiy  great  pleasoie. 
We  tumed  out  of  the  road  to  look  at  the  niius  of  Calder  Abbej. 
Thèse  niins  arc  of  small  extent,  but  they  are  very  élégant  in- 
deed.  The  remains  of  the  centre  arches  of  the  Abbey  are 
very  perfect.  The  four  grand  arches,  over  which  was  the  lan- 
thom  of  the  church,  are  entire.  There  are  also  some  pillara^ 
those  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  one  or  two  low  Nor- 
man doors,  of  great  beauty.  We  inserted  our  namcs  in  a 
book  Icfl  in  a  small  apartment,  where  are  preserved  some  re- 
mains  of  sculpture  and  some  Roman  inscriptions. 

At  half  a  mile  distance  is  the  inn  at  Calder  Bridge,  where 
we  dhied  and  took  tea.  Wordsworth  was  fatigued,  and  there- 
fore,  aftcr  an  hour's  chat,  he  took  the  Quarterly  ReviftVj  and  I 
took  to  my  journal,  which  I  completed  at  twelve  o'clock. 

I  omitted  to  notice  that  I  read  yesterday  Southey's  article 
on  tho  Poor,  in  the  last  Quarterly  Beview,  a  very  benevolently 
couceived  and  well-written  article,  abounding  in  excellent  ideas» 
and  proving  that,  though  he  may  hâve  changcd  his  opinions 
conccming  govemments  and  démagogues,  he  rctaina  ail  his 
original  love  of  mankind,  and  the  same  zeal  to  promote  the 
1)est  interests  of  humanity. 

Septemher  Hth,  —  (llavengla8&)  We  left  our  very  comfort- 
ablo  inn,  the  Fleecc  at  Calder  Bridge,  aller  breakfast.  The 
day  appeared  to  l)e  decidedly  bad,  and  I  began  to  despair  of 
cnjoying  any  fine  weathcr  during  my  stay  in  the  oountry.  As 
I  Icft  the  village,  I  doubly  rcgretted  going  from  a  spot  which 
I  could  through  mist  and  rain  discem  to  lie  a  delicious  rctreat, 
more  resembling  the  lovely  socluded  retiremcnts  I  hâve  oftcn 
seen  in  Woles,  than  anything  I  bave  met  with  on  the  présent 
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jonmcy.  We  had  but  seven  miles  to  walk.  We  were  now 
ncar  the  sca,  with  mountains  on  our  left  hand  We,  however, 
went  to  8ce  the  grounds  of  an  Admirai  Lutwidge,  at  Holm 
Ilook  ;  and,  sonding  in  a  message  to  tho  master  of  the  houso, 
he  came  out,  and  drylj  gave  the  gardener  permission  to  ac- 
Company  us  over  the  gardon.  He  eyed  us  closely,  and  his 
manner  seemed  that  of  a  person  who  doubted  whether  we  were 
cntitled  to  the  favor  we  asked.  The  grounds  are  pleasingly 
laid  out.  The  Irt  —  to-day  at  least  a  rapid  river  —  runs 
winding  in  a  valley  which  has  been  planted  on  each  side. 
From  the  heights  of  the  grounds  fine  views  may  be  secn  on 
fine  days.  We  went  into  a  hot-hoiise,  and  after  admiring  the 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  were  treated  with  a  bunch  of  them. 

Having  ascertaincd  that  we  could  cross  the  estuary  of  the 
Mite  River,  we  came  to  Havenglass  by  the  road  next  the  sea, 
and  found  Mr.  Hutton  in  attendance. 

I  was  both  wet  and  dîrty,  and  was  glad,  as  yesterday,  to 
throw  myself  between  the  bhuikets  of  a  bed  and  read  the  Quar- 
terly  Review.  A  étranger  joined  us  at  the  dinner-table,  aUd 
after  dinner  we  took  a  stroll  beyond  the  village.  -  Near  Haven- 
glass, the  £sk,  the  Irt,  and  the  Mite  flow  into  the  sea  ;  but  the 
village  itself  lies  more  dismally  than  any  place  I  cver  saw  on  a 
sea-shore  ;  though  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  sca,  I  could 
barely  sce  it  from  a  distance.  Sand-hiUs  are  visible  on  each 
side  in  abundance. 

The  place  consists  of  a  wrctched  street,  and  it  has  scarcely 
a  décent  house,  so  that  it  has  not  a  single  attraction  or  com- 
fort  in  bad  weather.  On  a  dear  day,  I  understand,  there  are 
fine  views  from  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  auction — of  some  pièces  of  land  — did  not  begin  till  we 
had  taken  tea.  This  is  the  custom  in  this  country.  Punch  is 
sent  ajbout  while  the  bidding  is  going  on,  and  it  is  usual  for  a 
man  to  go  from  one  room  to  another,  and  report  the  bidding 
which  is  made  in  the  rooms  where  the  auctioueer  is  not.  While 
I  hâve  been  writing  this  page,  I  hâve  continually  heard  the 
Yoico  of  this  man. 

I  hâve  also  been  once  down  stairs,  but  the  passage  is  crowded 

by  low  people,  to  whom  an  auction  must  be  an  cxtraordinary 

and  rémarkable  occurrence  in  a  place  so  secluded  and  rcmote 

as  this,  and  who,  besides,  contrivc  to  get  access  to  the  punch- 

bowl.     I  hâve  been  reading  the  article  in  the  Qtuirterly  Beview 

about  Madame  la  Roche  Jacquclein,  by  Southey.     It  is  vory 

interesting,  like  the  Edinburgh  review  of  the  same  work,  — i^ 

15* 
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good  opitomc  of  the  narrative.  But  thouçh  I  am  removed 
suDicicntlv  from  the  biistle  of  the  auction  nut  to  bc  distiirbed 
1>J  it,  yet  the  circiimstauces  are  not  favorable  to  my  being  ab- 
Borlied  l)y  my  Ixxik. 

I  slept  in  a  doiible-bedded  room  with  Wordsworth.  I  went 
early  to  bed  and  read  till  he  came  iip  stairs. 

Si-ptembfr  lôth,  —  On  Hardknot  Wordsworth  and  I  parted, 
he  to  rctum  to  Rvdal,  and  I  to  Keswick. 

Rem*  —  Making  Keswick  my  head-qiiarters,  I  mode  exclus- 
sions to  Borrowdale,  wliich  surpasses  any  valo  I  hâve  secn  in 
the  North,  to  Wastdalc,  to  Crummock  Water,  and  to  Buttei^ 
mère  ;  during  a  part  of  the  time  the  weather  was  favorable. 
At  the  last-namod  place,  the  landlady  of  the  little  inn,  the  suo 
ccssor  to  Mary  of  Buttermere,  is  a  veiy  sweet  womaii,  —  even 
genteel  in  jxîrson  and  manners.  The  Southeys  and  Worda- 
worths  ail  say  that  she  is  far  superior  to  the  celebrated  Mary. 

Septemher  22d,  —  (Keswick.)  Though  I  felt  unwilling  to 
quit  this  magnificent  centre  of  attractions,  yet  my  calculations 
last  night  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to  retum.  Half  of  my 
time,  and  even  more,  is  spent,  and  almost  half  my  money. 
Evcr}*thing  combines  to  rcnder  this  the  solstice  of  mj  excur- 
sion. 

Having  breakfasted,  I  carricd  a  book  to  Southey  and  took 
leavc  of  the  lad  les.  He  insisted  on  accom{)anying  me,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  the  Thirlinore  llaid,  round  the  western 
sido  of  the  lake,  tums  off.  I  enjoyed  the  walk.  Ho  was  both 
frank  and  cordial  We  spoke  freely  on  politics.  I  bave  no 
doubt  of  tho  pcrfect  purity  and  integrity  of  his  miud.  I  thiuk 
that  he  is  an  alarmist,  though  what  he  fears  is  a  reasonable 
cause  of  alarm,  viz.  a  hélium  servile,  stimulated  by  the  press. 
Of  ail  calauiities  in  a  civilized  state,  noue  is  so  horrid  as  a 
conflict  between  the  force  of  the  poor,  combining  together  with 
foresight  and  délibération,  and  that  of  tlie  rich,  the  masters, 
the  rcposi taries  of  whatever  intellectual  stores  the  ooiûitry 
possesses.  The  pcople,  Southey  thinks,  hâve  just  éducation 
and  knowledge  enough  to  perceive  that  they  are  not  placed  in 
Buch  a  condition  as  they  ought  to  be  in,  without  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  remedy  for  the  disease,  or  even  îts  cause. 
In  such  a  state,  with  tho  habit  of  combination  formed  through 
the  agency  of  bcnefit  societies,  as  the  System  of  the  Ludditea  t 

•  Written  în  1861. 

t  Soriolw  riots  wcrc  cnn^od  în  1812, 1814, 1816,  nnd  mbAeqtiently,  by  lai^o 
pnrtie»  ot  men  undcr  tliis  title.  They  broko  fronies  aud  madiineiy  in  tiMÂi* 
ries,  beaides  coiumlttiug  oUior  ejLcesjH». 
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shows,  judgments  are  pervorted,  and  passions  roused,  by  such 
writcrs  as  Cobhctt  and  Hiint,  and  the  war  is  in  secret  prcpar- 
ing.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  uppermost  in  Southey*s  mind, 
and  which  bas  carried  him  very  houestly  further  than  pcrhaps 
he  onght  to  be  carried  in  support  of  govemment.  But  he  is 
still,  and  warmly,  a  friend  to  national  éducation,  and  to  the 
lowcr  classes,  and  as  humane  as  ever  he  was.  He  bas  con- 
vinced  me  of  the  perfect  exemption  of  bis  mind  from  ail  dis- 
bonorable  motives,  in  the  change  which  bas  taken  place  in  bis 
practical  politics  and  philosophy. 

We  conversed  also  on  literature,  —  on  Wordswortb  and  bis 
own  Works.  He  appréciâtes  Wordswortb  as  be  ought.  Of  bis 
own  Works  be  tbinks  ''  Don  Roderick  "  by  far  the  best,  thougb 
Wordswortb  préféra,  as  I  do,  bis  **  Kebama."  Neitber  of  us 
spoke  of  bis  political  poems. 

Septemher  24th,  —  (Ambleside.)  I  caUed  on  Wordswortb, 
who  oifered  to  accompany  me  up  Kab  Scar,  the  lofty  rocky 
fell  immediately  bebind  and  banging  over  bis  bouse.  The 
ascent  was  laborious,  but  the  view  from  the  summit  was  more 
int-cresting  than  any  I  bad  before  enjoyed  from  a  mountain  on 
this  joumey.  I  bebeld  Rydal  Water  from  the  brow  of  tbo 
mountain,  and  afterwards,  under  a  favorable  sun,  thougb  the 
air  was  far  from  clear,  I  saw  Windemere,  witb  little  interrup- 
tion, from  the  foot  to  the  bead,  Esthwaite  Lake,  Blclbam 
Tarn,  a  part  of  Coniston  Lake,  a  very  extensive  coast  witb  the 
estuary  near  Lancaster,  d^c,  écc.  Thèse  pleasing  objects  corn- 
pensated  for  the  loss  of  the  nobler  views  from  Helvellyn,  which 
I  raight  bave  bad,  bad  I  not  engaged  to  dine  witb  De  Quincey 
to-day. 

Wordswortb  conducted  me  over  the  fell,  and  left  me,  near 
De  Quincey's  bouse,  a  little  after  one.  He  was  in  bed,  but 
rose  on  my  arrivai.  I  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  ku^ 
collection  of  books,  which  I  loimged  over.  Do  Quincey,  about 
two,  set  ont  on  a  short  excursion  witb  me,  which  I  did  not 
so  much  enjoy  as  be  seemed  to  expect.  We  crossed  the  sweet 
valc  of  Grasmere,  and  ascended  the  fell  on  the  opposite  corner 
of  thef  Valley  to  Èasdale  Tarn.  The  charm  of  this  spot  is  the 
solemnity  of  tbe  seclusion  in  which  it  lie&  There  is  a  semicir- 
clc  of  lofty  and  gray  rocks,  which  are  wild  and  rugged,  but 
promote  the  repose  suggested  by  the  motionless  water. 

We  retiuned  to  dinner  at  balf  past  four,  and  in  an  bour 
De  Quincey  accompanied  me  on  the  mountain  road  to  Rydal 
Mount,  and  left  me  at  tbe  gâte  of  Wordswortb^s  garden- 
terrace. 
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I  took  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  Miss  Hutcli- 
inson,  and  had  four  hours  of  conversation  as  varied  and  de- 
li;]fhtful  as  I  evcr  enjoycd;  but  the  détail  ought  not  to  be 
introduccd  into  a  narrative  likc  this. 

Wordsworth  accompanied  me  on  the  road,  and  I  parted  from 
him  under  the  impressions  of  thankfulness  for  personal  atten- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  high  révérence  I  felt  before  for  his 
character.  I  fouud  De  Quincej  up,  and  chatted  with  him  till 
past  twelve. 

Septemher  25th,  —  This  was  a  day  of  unexpected  enjoyment. 
I  lounged  over  books  till  past  ten,  when  De  Quinocy  came 
down  to  breakfast.  It  was  not  till  past  twelve  wo  commenced 
oiir  walk,  which  had  been  marked  out  by  Wordsworth.  We 
first  passed  Grasmere  Church,  and  then,  going  along  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake,  crosscd  by  a  mountain  road  into  the 
vale  of  Grcat  Langdale.  The  characteristio  repose  of  Giub- 
mcre  was  fidly  enjoyed  by  me. 

My  retum  from  the  Lakes  comprehended  a  visit  to  my 
fricnd  George  Stansfeld,*  then  settled  at  Bradford.  With  him 
I  made  an  excursion  to  Halifax,  where  was  then  living  Dr. 
Thompson,  who,  afler  being  an  esteemed  Unitarian  preacher, 
became  a  physician.  An  early  death  deprivcd  the  world  of  a 
very  valuable  membcr  of  society,  and  my  friend  Mrs.  William 
Pattisson  of  a  cousin,  of  whom  she  and  her  husband  had  re*- 
son  to  be  proud. 

At  Leeds,  I  took  a  bed  at  Mr.  Stansfeld's,  Sen.  I  always 
fcel  myself  benefited  by  being  with  the  Stansfeld  fomily. 
There  is  something  most  gratifying  in  the  sight  of  domestio 
happiness  united  with  moral  worth. 

At  Norwich,  where  1  joined  the  Sessions,  I  heard  the  cîty 
member,  William  Smith,  address  his  constituents  on  a  pétition 
for  parliamentary  rcform,  which  he  promised  to  présent.  I 
admired  the  tact  with  which  he  gave  the  people  to  understand 
that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  their  doinga,  and  yet 
gave  no  offence. 

October  IJ^th.  —  To-day  my  joumey  ends,  —  a  joumey  of 
grcat  plcasure  ;  for  1  had  good  health,  good  spirits,  and  a  will 
determined  to  be  pleased.  I  had  also  the  advantage  of  ei\îoj- 
ing  occasionally  the  very  bcst  society.  Otherwise  my  tour 
would  hâve  been  a  sad  one,  having  bc^n  undertaken  in  a  sea- 
son  the  worst  which  any  man  recollects,  and  peouliarly  unfiir 
Yorable  to  the  eigoyment  of  picturesque  sceneiy. 

*  See  (m<e,  p.  150. 
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H.  C.  R  TO  WORDSWOBTH. 

[No  date.] 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  fear  I  must  hâve  appeared  tctj  ungrato- 
ful  to  jou,  and  yet  I  do  not  reproach  myeelf  for  m^  silence  so 
oincli  ftB  I  perhapo  oiight,  for  I  am  conscious  how  nmcli  you 
and  jour  family,  and  everything  connected  with  you,  Mve 
dvult  on  my  mind  since  last  September,  and  that  I  havo  not 
lost,  and  do  not  foar  to  loee,  tbe  most  lively  and  gratifying 
recoUcction  of  your  kindneu  and  attentions.  It  Ïh  theee 
alone  that  prevent  my  regretting  the  sélection  of  euch  ao  un- 
propitious  BUtnmer  for  my  tour.  Did  1  onoo  see  a  briglit  sun 
in  Ciimberland  or  Westmoreland  1     I  very  much  doubt  it. 

At  Inst,  however,  the  eun,  as  if  to  show  how  much  he  conld 
do  without  any  accompaniment  «rhatever,  made  hia  appcoiance 
in  the  middle  of  a  Lïncolnshire  wash,  and  I  actiially  walked 
sevcral  daya  with  perfect  contentment,  though  1  had  no  other 
ol>jcct  to  amuse  me.  _I  was  Bupported  by  tliat  internai  bilar- 
ity  which  I  hâve  more  than  once  fonnd  an  adéquate  cause  of 
happiness.  At  aome  moments,  I  own,  I  thought  that  there 
vas  sji  insiilting  spirit  in  the  joyous  vivacity  and  freahness 
with  which  some  âat  blotches  of  water,  without  evcn  a  shore, 
wero  curled  by  the  brecïe,  and  made  alive  and  gaudy  by  moor- 
fbwl,  small  birds,  and  iusects,  whilo  floating  clouds  scattered 
thcir  shodowB  orer  the  duUcst  of  heaths.  Or  waa  ail  this  to  ad- 
monish  and  comfort  a  humble  Suffolk-mon,  and  show  him  how 
high  the  meanest  of  countriea  may  bo  raised  by  siinshine,  and 
how  low  the  most  glorious  may  be  depressed  by  the  absence 
of  it,  or  the  interférence  of  a  mère  vapor  1 

îfovember  Sd,  —  At  ten  o'dock  T  called  on  the  Lambs.  Bur- 
ney  was  there,  and  we  played  a  rubher,  and  afterwards  Tal- 
fourd  stepped  in.    We  lûid  a  long  chat  together. 

AVo  talked  of  puns,  vit,  Ac.  Lamb  has  no  respect  for  any 
wit  which  tuma  on  a  serions  thought.  He  positircly  declared 
that  he  thought  his  johe  about  my  "  great  first  cause,  lenst  nn- 
derstood,"  a  bad  ono.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  :  "  If  you  will 
quote  any  of  my  jokes,  quote  this,  which  ia  roatly  a  good  one. 
Hume  and  his  wife  and  eeveml  of  their  children  were  with  me. 
Hume  rcpeated  the  old  wiying,  '  One  fôol  makes  many.'  '  Ay, 
Mr.  Hume,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  Company,  '  you  hâve  a  fine 
fàinily.'  "  Neither  Talfouid  nor  I  could  seo  the  excellenoe  of 
this.    Howoyer,  he  related  a  pièce  of  wit  by  Coleridge  which 
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we  ail  held  to  bc  capital.  Lamb  had  written  to  Colcridge  about 
one  of  their  old  Christ's  Hospitiil  masters,  wlio  had  been  a 
sevcre  disciplinarian,  intimating  that  ho  hoped  Coleridgc  had 
forgivcn  ail  injuries.  Coleridge  replicd  that  iio  certainly  had  ; 
he  hoped  his  80ul  was  in  hcavcn,  and  that  whcn  he  went  there 
ho  was  borne  by  a  host  of  cherubs,  ail  face  and  wing,  and 
without  anything  to  excite  his  whipping  propensities  ! 

We  talked  of  Hazlitt's  late  ferocious  attack  on  Coleridge, 
which  Lamb  thoiight  fair  enough,  between  the  parties  ;  but  he 
was  half  angry  with  Martin  Bumey  for  asserting  that  the  praiae 
was  greater  than  the  abuse.  **  Nobody,"  said  Lamb,  "  will  care 
about  or  undcrstand  the  'takiug  up  the  deep  pauses  of  conver- 
sation between  scraphs  and  cardinals/  but  the  satire  will  bo 
universally  felt.  Such  an  article  is  Uke  saluting  a  mon,  '  Sir, 
you  arc  the  greatest  man  I  ever  saw/  and  theu  piilling  liim  bj 
tho  nose." 

Sunday,  24th,  —  I  breakfasted  with  Basil  Montagu.  Ar^ 
riving  before  he  was  ready  to  reçoive  me^  he  put  iuto  my  banda 
a  sermon  by  ISouth,  on  Man  as  the  Image  of  God,  perfect  be- 
fore tho  Fall,  —  a  most  cloquent  and  profoimd  display  of  the 
glories  of  man  in  an  idealized  condition,  with  ail  his  facidties 
clarificd,  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  infirmities  of  sensé.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  this  as  the  actual  condition  of  Adam,  for 
how  could  such  a  bcing  crr  1  But  as  a  philosophical  and  idéal 
pictiiro  it  is  of  superlative  excellence.  In  treating  of  the  in- 
tellect, I  observed  a  wonderful  similarity  between  South  and 
Kant.  I  raust  and  will  read  more  of  this  very  great  and  by 
me  hitherto  unknown  writer. 

I  read  at  Montagu's  Coleridge's  beautiful  "Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter,"  written  in  his  Jacobinical  days,  and  now  re- 
printod,  to  his  annoyance,  by  Hunt  in  the  Examiner»  Also 
an  article  on  commonplace  critics  by  Hazlitt.  His  définition 
of  good  Company  excellent,  —  "  Those  who  live  on  their  own 
estâtes  and  other  poople's  ideas." 

Decfmber  Ist.  —  This  was  a  pleasantly  though  idly  spent 
day.  I  breakfasted  with  Walter  and  Torlonia,  and  then  ae- 
companied  them  to  the  Portuguese  Minister's  chapel,  where 
the  restoration  of  the  Braganza  family  to  the  throne  of  Portu- 
gal was  celebrated  by  a  grand  performance  of  mass.  I  had  tha 
advantage  of  knowing  the  words,  and  thcy  assisted  my  dull 
sensé  in  properly  feeling  the  import  of  the  music,  which  I  nn- 
aifectedly  enjoyed.  Strutt  was  there,  and  declared  it  was  mort 
excellent.    "  1  was  like  the  unbeliever,"  said  he,  "  and  ready 
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to  cry  ont,  '  Almost  thon  persuadeat  me.'  "  I  waa  mjself  par- 
ticularly  plcaaed  with  the  finale  of  the  creed,  —  a  triiunphant 
fluuriah,  as  if  the  bdiever,  having  declored  his  &ith,  went  away 
rcjuiuing.  The  traneitiou  uid  the  pathetic  tnoTementB  in  the 
Te  Deuvt  are,  from  the  contrast,  veiy  impressive. 

CargiU  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  in  a  letter  writtcn 
by  Lord  Byron  to  Uogg,  the  Ettrick  Shephcrd,  in  bîe  rattling 

way  he  wrote  :  "  Wordswortb,  Htnpondous  genius  I     D d 

fool  !  Thèse  poète  nm  about  tbeir  ponds  though  thcy  can- 
uot  flsh.  I  am  told  there  is  not  one  who  caa  aiigl&  D  d 
footo." 

DeeemberSd. — I  dined  at  tbe  CoUien',  and  afterw&ida  went  to 
Drury  Lone  with  Naylor,  who  had  procnred  orders  and  a  box 
for  UB.  We  saw  "  The  Iron  ChcBt  "  ;  a  play  of  little  merit,  I 
think.  The  peychological  intereet  ia  ail  the  work  of  Godwin. 
Colman  bas  added  nuthiug  that  is  excellent  to  "  Caleb  Wit 
liams."  The  underplot  is  very  înûpid,  and  ia  hardly  oonnected 
with  the  main  incident.  But  the  acting  of  Kean  wae  very  fine 
indeed.  He  has  risen  again  in  my  esteem.  Uis  impasaioned 
diacloaure  of  the  secret  to  Wîlford,  and  hia  suppreesed  feelings 
during  ths  examination  of  Wilford  before  the  magistrates,  were 
most  excellent  ;  though  it  is  to  be  oboerred  that  the  acting  of 
afiected  sensations,  aucb  aa  constniuied  pasaion  under  the  mask 
uf  indifferenoe,  is  an  easy  task.  If  the  poet  has  well  conceived 
the  ùtuation,  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  wonderfully 
helpa  the  actor.  I  was  at  a  distance,  and  yet  eqoyed  the  per^ 
formance. 

Dfcember  XIH.  —  Called  on  Coleridge,  and  «njoyed  hia  con- 
versation for  an  honr  and  a  half  Ue  looked  il),  and,  indeed, 
Mr.  Gtlman  aays  he  bas  been  veiy  ilL  Coleridge  has  been  able 
to  work  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  with  suocees.  The  second 
and  third  Lay  Sermons  and  his  Poems,  and  Uemoira  of  hia 
Life,  Ac.,  in  two  volumes,  are  to  appear.  Thèse  exertions  bave 
been  too  great,  Mr.  Gilman  says. 

Coleridge  talked  easily  and  welI,  with  leas  than  his  nsual 
déclamation.  He  explained,  at  our  request,  hia  idoa  of  foncy, 
Btyling  it  memory  without  Judgment,  and  of  couiae  not  filling 
that  place  in  a  chart  of  the  mind  which  imagination  bolds,  and 
which  in  his  Lay  Sermon  he  haa  admirably  deacribed.*  Words- 
worth'a  obscure  discrimination  between  funcy  and  imagination, 
in  his  lost  préface,  ia  grcatly  illustrat«d  hy  what  Coleridge  has 
hère  written.     He  read  us  aome  cxtracta  from  his  now  poems. 
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àCy  and  Bpoke  of  his  Gcrman  reading.     He  praisea  Steffens 
and  complain»  of  the  CatholLcism  of  Schlogol  and  Tieck,  &o, 

]{o  montioned  Hazlitt's  attack  upon  him  with  greater  mod- 
ération than  I  expected. 

Rem,*  —  It  wa8  the  day  ofter  thia  conversation  with  Coleridge, 
that  I  broke  altogether  with  Hazlitt,  in  conséquence  of  on  arti- 
cle in  the  Examiner, \  manifestly  writteu  by  him,  in  which  ho 
abiised  Wordsworth  for  his  writings  in  favor  of  the  King. 

After  I  had  eut  Hazlitt,  Mary  Lamb  said  to  me  :  ''  You  are 
rich  in  fricnds.  We  cannot  aiibrd  to  cast  off  our  friends  be- 
cause  thcy  are  not  ail  we  wish."  And  I  hâve  heard  Lamb 
say  :  "  Hazlitt  does  bad  actions  witliout  being  a  bad  man." 

R€m,X  —  My  fées  during  the  year  had  risen  from  £  321  15<. 
to£3r)5  19  «. 

At  the  Spring  Assizcs  we  had  Baron  Wood,  a  judge  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  popular  feelings.  He  was  praised  bj  aome 
of  our  Iladicals  for  being  always  against  the  Church  and  King. 
In  one  case  he  exhibited  a  very  strong  morcU  feeling,  which 
perhaps  betrayed  him  to  an  excess.  He  had  a  very  honoraUe 
diâlikc  to  prosecutions  or  actions  on  the  game  laws,  and  this  led 
him  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expédient  to  defeat  two  actions 
A  and  B  had  gone  out  sport ing  tc^ether.  The  plaintiff  brongbt 
two  actions,  and  in  the  action  against  B  called  A  to  prove  the 
B})orting  by  B,  and  meant  to  cail  B  to  prove  the  case  against 
A.  This  was  apparent,  indeed  avowed.  But  the  Baron  in- 
terposed,  when  the  witness  objected  to  answer  a  question  thai 
tended  to  convict  himself.  A  squabble  arising  between  the 
counsel,  the  Baron  said  to  the  witness  :  *'  I  do  not  ask  you 
wiiether  you  ever  went  out  sporting  with  the  défendant,  be- 
cause,  if  I  did,  you  would  very  properly  refuse  to  answen 
But  I  ask  you  this  :  Ëxcept  at  a  time  when  you  might  hâve 
becn  sporting  with  the  défendant,  did  you  ever  see  him 
sport  1  " 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord." 

"  Of  course  you  did  not." 

Thcn  the  Baron  laughed  heartily,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiff. 
Ko  motion  was  made  to  set  this  nonsuit  aside. 

It  was  at  the  Summer  Circuit  that  Rolfe  made  his  fixai  ap- 
pearance.     He  had  been  at  the  preceding  Sessions.      I  hâve  a 

•  Written  în  1861. 

t  The  KrnmÎHer  of  December  24, 1A15,  c<HitaiD8  some  contemptuon» 
marlcH  on  WonUworth's  poetry^  signed  W. 
I  Writteu  in  1860. 
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pleasTire  in  recollecting  that  I  ât  once  foresaw  that  he  woiild 
bccome  a  distinguished  man.  In  my  Diary  I  wrote  :  **  Our  new 
junior,  Mr.  Rolfe,  made  his  appearance.  His  manners  aro 
gentecl  ;  his  conversation  easj  and  sensible.  He  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable companion,  but  I  fear  a  dangorous  rival."  And  my 
brother  asking  me  who  the  new  man  was,  I  said  :  **  I  will  ven- 
turc  to  predict  that  y  ou  will  live  to  see  that  young  man  attain 
a  higher  rank  than  any  one  you  ever  saw  upon  the  circuit"  It 
is  true  he  is  not  higher  than  Leblanc,  who  was  also  a  puisne 
judge,  but  Leblanc  was  never  Solicitor-General  ;  nor,  prob- 
ably,  is  Rolfe  yet  at  the  end  of  his  career.  One  day,  whcn 
sonic  one  remarked,  **  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,"  liolfe  said  to  me,  "  Were  you  ever  employcd  to 
draw  an  indictment  against  a  man  for  not  loving  his  neighbor 
as  himsclfî" 

Rolfe  is,  by  universal  repute,  if  not  the  very  best,  at  least 
one  of  the  best  judges  on  the  Bench.  He  is  one  of  the  few  with 
whom  I  hâve  kept  up  an  acquaintance.* 

I  was  advised  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  which  I  did 
several  times  this  year  ;  whether  beyond  this  time  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that  it  never  produced  me  a  fee.  And 
I  should  say  I  am  glad  it  did  not,  oxcept  that  my  not  being 
employed  shows  that  I  wanted  both  a  certain  kind  of  talent 
and  a  certain  kind  of  réputation.  I  was  once  invited  by  the 
Shcriffs  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Judgea  It  was 
the  practice  to  ask  by  tums  two  or  three  men,  both  at  thrce 
and  five  o'clock.     I  know  not  whether  this  is  still  doncf 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  died  Mrs.  Thelwall,  for  whom  I 
fclt  a  very  sincère  respect.  She  was  her  husband*s  good  angel. 
Bcfore  she  died  he  had  beoome  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Boyle, 
who  came  to  hiAi  as  a  pupil  to  be  qualified  for  the  stage.  She 
failed  in  that  scheme,  and  ultimately  became  ThelwalFs  wife, 
without  any  imputation  on  her  character.  She  is  still  livîug 
with  her  son,  and  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

*  Since  writing  0ie  above,  Baron  Rolfe  has  verified  mj  prédiction  more  strik- 
înii^ly  bv  beinz  created  a  peer,  by  the  titlo  of  Lord  Cran wOrth,  and  appointcd  a 
Vice-ChanceUor.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  oalled  on  me,  and  I  dined 
with  him.  I  related  to  Lady  Granwoith  the  anecdote  âyen  above,  of  my  con- 
versation with  my  brother,  with  which  she  was  evidently  pleased.  Lady  Cran- 
worth  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Carr,  Solicitor  to  the  Excise,  whom  I  fônnerly 
used  to  visit,  and  ought  soon  to  find  some  mention  of  in  my  jounials.  Lord 
Cranworth  continues  to  eiyoy  universal  respect. —  H.  C.  R.,*1861. 

Lord  and  Lady  Cranwortn  continued  their  friondship  for  U.  C.  R.  until  hU 
death.    Lord  Cnmworth  was  twice  Lord  Chançellor» 

t  Itis. 
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Diiring  this  ycîir  my  acqiiaintance  vrîth  Hamond  continued. 
I  now  l)ecaiiie  ac<iiiaiiitcd  with  his  coiisin  Miller,  tho  clei^'nian, 
and  I  for  thc  tirst  tiine  visitcd  hia  friend  Pollock,  now  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  Hamoud  went  to  France,  having  declined  an 
ofler  by  Sergcant  Kough,  who  would  hâve  taken  him  as  his 
private  secretar^'  to  Demcrara.  Ho  assigncd  as  a  reason  that 
lie  should  be  forced  to  live  in  thc  daily  practice  of  insincerity, 
by  subscribing  himself  the  humble  servant  of  those  towards 
whom  he  felt  no  hiunilitj. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
1817. 


FEBRUARYSth,  —  !  had  to-day  the  pleasure  of  beîng 
rcniinded  of  old  times,  and  of  having  old  enjoyments 
bronght  back  to  my  mir.d.  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Alsop,  Mrs.  Jordan's  danghter,  the  plainest  woman,  I  should 
think,  who  ever  ventured  on  the  stage.  She,  nevertheless,  de- 
lighted  me  by  the  svoet  tones  of  her  voice,  which  frequcntly 
startled  me  by  their  resemblance  to  her  mother's.  Mrs.  Alsop 
has  the  same,  or  nearly  thc  same,  hearty  laugh  as  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  similar  frolicsome  antics.  The  play  was  a  lively  Spanish 
comedy.  How  I  should  hâve  enjoyed  her  acting,  if  I  had  not 
rccollcctcd  her  mother,  1  cannot  telL 

Fefjruury  8th.  —  On  stcpping  to  my  chambers  I  was  sur- 
prised  by  finding  there,  handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  piints 
of  Domenichino^s  "  St  John  the  Evangelist,"  •  and  of  the 
'*  Madoima  di  S.  Sisto,"  by  Millier.  The  latter  engraving  de- 
lighted  me  beyond  expression.  As  I  considcred  the  original 
painting  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  twelve  years  ago,  ao  I 
decm  the  print  the  very  fîncst  I  ever  saw. 

Fehntary  llth.  —  I  called  late  on  Aders.  He  infbrmed  me 
that  the  fine  engravings  1  found  at  my  chambers  on  Saturday 
arc  a  présent  fh>m  Mr.  Aldebert.    The  Madonna  diffuses  a 

*  The  orignal  picture  of  the  inspired  Evanselist  nbout  to  write,  and  the  Mgle 
briiipng  him  the  pen,  from  which  ChrÎFtinn  Frcdench  MUIler  took  his  engniT- 
ing,  was  formerly  at  Stuttgart,  in  the  FrommanD  Collection,  and  w  now  the  prop- 
crty  of  Prince  Karischkin,  in  St  Pctcrsbnrg.  There  \»  an  excellent  repetitioo 
of  this  picture  (formerly  in  the  Orieana  Gaîlery)  at  Caatle  Howaid,  bewqgiiqp 
to  the  Larl  of  Carlisle. 
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Bcrenity  and  delight  beyond  any  work  of  art  I  am  acqtuûnted 
with.  I  hope  it  will  be  my  companion  through  life.*  What 
a  compauion  for  a  man  in  prison  !  I  read  at  night  a  very 
ill-written  German  book  about  Baphael  by  one  Braun^f  but 
-which  will  neverthcless  assist  me  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
about  Rapbaers  works  in  gênerai  wbich  I  am  anxioua  to 
possess. 

March  llth,  —  (On  Circuit  at  Aylesbury.)  We  dined  with 
Baron  Graham,  and  the  dinner  was  more  agreeable  than  any  I 
evcr  had  with  any  judge.  The  Baron  waa  very  courtcous  and 
chatty.  He  seem^  to  ei\joy  talkiug  about  old  times  when  he 
attended  the  Circuit  as  counseL  It  was,  he  said,  forty  years 
this  spring  since  he  first  attended  the  Circuit.  **  At  that 
time,"  he  said,  "there  were  three  old  Sergeants,  Foster, 
Whitaker,  and  Sayer.  They  did  business  very  ill,  so  that 
Leblanc  and  I  soon  got  into  business,  almost  on  our  first 
coming.**  Whitaker,  in  particular,  he  spoke  of  as  a  man  who 
kuew  nothing  of  law,  —  merely  loved  his  joke.  Foster  did 
know  law,  but  could  not  speak.  He  spoke  of  Leblanc  in  tenus 
of  great  praise.  He  had  the  most  business-like  mind  of  any 
man  he  cver  knew.  He  was  exceedingly  attentive  and  labori- 
oua.  He  regularly  analyzed  eveiy  brief  in  the  margin.  He 
had  pursued  the  habit  through  life.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  late  Geoi^  Harding.  He  said  he  came  into  life 
under  auspices  so  favorable,  and  he  possessed  so  great  talent, 
that  with  ordinary  discrétion  and  industry  he  raight  hâve  at- 
tained  the  highest  honora  of  the  profession.  He  was  an  élo- 
quent speaker  and  a  fine  scholar,  but  a  child  in  légal  knowledge. 
He  would  cram  himself  to  make  a  set  speech,  and  he  would 
succeed,  but  in  a  week's  time  be  unable  to  state  even  the  prin- 
ciples  on  which  the  case  tumed.  He  was  nephew  to  Lord 
Camden,  then  very  popular,  and  his  uncle  expected  everything 
from  his  nephew.  He  had  therefore  great  business  at  once  ; 
but  the  beat  dienta  soon  left  him.  **  And,"  said  the  Baron, 
"  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  his  latter  years." 

Friday^  14th,  —  ^At  Bedford.)  Only  one  case  was  întel-est- 
ing.  It  was  a  Qui  tant  action  by  Dr.  Free,  rector  of  Sutton, 
against  Sir  Montague  Bui^yne,  Bart,  the  squire  of  the  parish, 
to  recover  £  20  a  month  for  Sir  Montague*s  not  going  to  church. 
This  was  founded  on  one  of  the  aucient  and  forgotten  statutes, 

*  Thèse  engravings  hiing  on  BTr.  Robtnson's  walls  tili  hÎB  death,  and  wero 
lefl  n  Icgacy  to  a  frieiid  greatly  attached  to  art. 

t  George  Christian  Biuun.  Baphael*»  '*  Leben  nnd  Wirken.**  Wieshaden, 
8va    1816. 
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unrepealed  in  fact,  but  rendered  inoperativo  bj  the  improved 
spirit  of  the  agc.  JaiuescMi  prosecutcd,  and  he  was  not  siiffi- 
ciently  moster  of  himself  to  give  any  eifect  or  spirit  to  hîa  case. 
In  a  hurried  manner  he  statcd  the  law  and  the  facts.  He  provcd 
the  défendantes  non-attendance  at  church.  Bloeset  mode  for 
Sir  Monta<riie  a  good  and  impressive  speech.  Unluckily  ho 
liad  a  good  case  on  the  facts,  so  that  the  most  intcresting  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  the  act  itsclf  was  evadcd.  He  proved 
that  during  niany  of  the  months  therc  was  no  service  iu  the 
church,  it  being  shut  up,  and  that  the  défendant  was  ill 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  so  that  on  the  mérita  he  had  a 
verdict 

Rem,'*  —  Baron  Graham  was  fidgetv,  and  asked  Sergeant 
Blossct  whether  the  act  was  not  repealed  by  the  Tolcration 
Act.  "  My  client,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  would  rather  be  oon- 
victed  than  thought  to.bc  a  Dissenter."  t  It  appeared  that, 
to  makc  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Bishop's  clûiplain  waa  in 
court,  with  the  Bishop*s  written  déclaration  that  the  défendant, 
if  he  had  otiended,  was  reconciled  to  the  church.  If  this 
déclaration  were  presented,  after  verdict  and  before  judgmcnt, 
no  judgment  could  be  entered  up.  A  few  years  ago,  Sir 
Ëilward  liyan  being  one  of  a  commission  to  report  on  the 
pénal  laws  in  matters  of  religion,  I  mentioncd  this  case  to  him, 
and  it  is  noticed  in  the  report  Parson  Free  was,  aller  much 
litigation,  and  a  great  expense  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  de- 
prived  of  his  living  for  immorality.  His  case  illustrated  the 
fact  that,  while  bishops  hâve,  perhaps,  too  much  power  over 
curâtes,  they  hâve  ccrtainly  too  littlo  o\'er  tho  holders  of 
livings. 

Aptnl  5th.  —  (  A  t  Bury.  )    A  Mr.  P ,  a  Methodist  preacher, 

callcd  to  consult  with  me  on  account  of  an  interruption  whlch 
took  place  while  preaching  at  Woolpit  After  this  business 
subject  had  l>een  discussed,  we  talked  on  religions  matters,  and 

I  questioned  Mr.  P conceming  tho  Arminian  notion  abont 

Grâce.  I  could  not  quite  comprehend  Pascales  letters  on  the 
doctrine  of   Grâce  Buffimnte  and  Grâce  ejff^cace,     Nor  dîd  Mr. 

P relieve  me  from  the  difficulties  entertained  on  the  snh- 

ject.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  seeros,  maintained  that  a 
mea^ure  of  Grâce  is  given  to  ail  men  ;  but  since  ail  meu  do  not 

•  Written  In  IRBl. 

t  The  Toleration  Act,  1  Willinm  and  Mary,  Chap.  XYIII.  Sfic.  IS.  cmi- 
tinncd  the  old  ponaltien  for  non-nttendance  n't  Divine  Service  on  the  LonTs 
iMy,  unletw  for  tho  Mke  of  attendiug.8ome  place  of  worship  to  which  Uist  Act 
gives  toloration. 
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avail  themseives  of  this,  I  înquired  why  not  Mr.  P — r-  an- 
swered  they  were  not  disposed.  On  my  asking  what  gave  the 
disposition,  he  replied  :  "  God's  influence."  —  "  Tbat,  then," 
said  I,  "  must  be  Grâce."  —  "  Certainly."  —  "  Then  it  aeems 
God  gives  a  measnre  of  grâce  to  ail  men,  and  to  some  an  addi- 
tional  portion,  without  which  the  common  measure  is  of  no 
use  1  "  He  could  not  parry  the  blow.  This  common  measure 
is  a  subterfuge,  to  escape  the  obvious  objections  to  the  CaMn- 
istic  notion  of  élection  and  réprobation,  but  nothing  is  gained^ 
by  it.     The  difficulty  is  shoved  off,  not  removed. 

April  lOth,  —  (Witham.)  I  spent  the  forenoon  with  Mrs. 
Pattisson,  reading  to  her  Pope^s  '*  Ëthical  Ëpistles,"  which 
wcre  new  to  her,  and  which  she  e^joyed  exceedingly.  We  had 
much  to  talk  about  besides.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  giyen 
great  delight  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattisson,  by  infurming  them 
that  the  picture  of  the  boys  was  at  length  gone,  after  a  delay 
of  six  years,  to  the  exhibition.* 

May  2d.  —  I  went  in  the  forenoon  into  R  R.»t  Westminster. 
After  my  retum  I  had  a  call  from  Robert  Southey,  the  Lauré- 
ate. I  had  a  plcasant  chat  and  a  short  walk  with  him.  He 
spoke  gayly  of  his  "  Wat  Tyler."  He  understood  thirty-six  thou- 
saud  copies  had  been  printed.  %  He  was  not  aware  how  popular 
he  was  when  he  came  to  town.  He  did  not  appoar  to  feel  any 
shame  or  rogret  at  having  written  the  pièce  at  so  early  an  âge 
as  twenty.  He  wrote  the  drama  in  three  momings,  anno  1 794. 
We  spoke  of  his  letter  to  W.  Smith,  §  of  which  I  thought  and 
spoke  favorably.  I  did  not  blâme  Southey,  but  commended 
him,  for  asserting  the  right  of  ail  men,  who  are  wiser  at  forty 
than  at  twenty  years  of  âge,  to  act  on  such  superiority  of 
wisdom.  "  I  only  wish,"  I  ^ded,  "  that  you  had  not  appeared 
to  hâve  foi^tten  some  political  truths  you  had  been  early  un- 
pressed  wi^.  Had  you  said  :  '  It  is  the  people  who  want 
reform  a»  well  as  the  gOTcmment,'  Instead  of  *  not  the  gov- 
emment,'  I  should  hâve  been  content"  Southey  answered  : 
**  I  spoke  of  the  présent  time  ouly.  I  am  still  a  friend  to  Be- 
form." 

•  See  ant€,  p.  230.  •        t  Kîng'8  Bench. 

t  The  original  editkm  wftg  pnblîshed  in  1794.  The  édition  referred  to  is 
donbtlc»»  the  one  pnbliiihed  by  Sherwood,  in  1817,  **  with  a  préface  snitable  to 
récent  circnmrtancen."  Againut  thi»  édition  Southey  applîed  for  an  injunctîon, 
but  Loni  Eldon  refu!»ed  to  grant  it.  the  tendency  of  the  work  being  mischiev- 
ou^.  —  Ix>wndeft*ft  **  Bibliographer*s  Manual.'* 

§  Tiiis  letter  wa«  a  reply  to  remarks  by  W.  Smith,  in  the  House  of  Gommons, 
on  **  Wat  Tyler,"  and  is  inteuded  as  a  Tindioatioa  of  the  author's  right  to 
change  his  opinions. 
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May  8th.  —  I  wcnt  iuto  tbe  Kin^'s  Bcnch.  There  I  heard 
thc  news  which  hud  set  ail  Westminster  Hall  in  motion.  Gif- 
ford  bas  been  ap|K>intcd  Scilicitor-GcneraL*  Gifibrd's  iatber 
wjis  a  Prcsbyterian  grucer  at  Exeter.  Ue  was  himaelf  artided 
t^>  an  attomev,  and  was  never  at  a  unireraitr.  He  was  formerir 
a  wann  Biirdettite  !  On  tbe  otber  band,  1  belicTe  he  has  long 
aliandoncfl  tbe  conventicle,  and  bas  been  quiet  on  polit ical  nib- 
jects,  if  be  bas  uut  clianged  bis  opinions.  Ue  is  patroniied  hj 
Gibljtt.     Ik^tb  arc  natives  of  Exeter. 

M  y  only  conccm  is  tliat  a  man  bitbcrto  univeradlT  bdoved 
sbould  tbiis  early  in  Ufe  be  in  danger  of  making  bankrupt  of 
bis  ajnscicnce,  wbicb  Lord  Bacon  says  bas  been  tbe  fate  of  ao 
niiiny  wbo  bave  accepted  tbe  offices  of  Attomej-Genenil  and 
Sol  ici  tor-(  j  cneral. 

May  17 Ui,  —  Anotbcr  uncomfortable  forenoon.  It  was  ren- 
dcrcnl  intercstint;  by  tbe  arraignmcnt  of  Watson  and  tbree 
otbcr  incn  broiijjcbt  up  to  plcad  to  a  cbarge  of  bigh  treaaon  for 
tbe  Spa  Ficlds  Uiot8.t  Watson  bas  a  fiice  much  resembling 
Ser^eaiit  Copley's  in  profile.  Tbe  otber  tbree  men,  Preston, 
lioojier,  and  Tbistletbwaite,  bad  countenances  of  an  ordinaiy 
stain[).  AU  of  tbcm,  on  bcing  arroigncd,  spoke  like  men  of 
finnness  and  witb  tbe  air  of  public  onitors,  — a  sort  of/brm- 
izinij  t<ine  and  manncr.  I  was  madc  melancbolj  bj  tbe  sigfat 
of  HO  many  pcrsi^ns  doomcd  probably  to  a  violent  death  within 
a  fow  weeks.  Tbcy  did  not  require  counscl  to  be  assigned  them 
in  ciiurt.  Watson  inquircd  wbetbcr  tbcy  migbt  speak  for  them- 
sclves  if  tbcy  bad  counsel.  Lord  Ëllenborougb  answered  : 
*'  Vou  aro  not  dcprivcd  of  tbe  power  of  addrcssing  tbe  court  by 
baving  counscl  assigned  you,"  —  ratbcr  an  auibiguous  aiiswer. 
On  cntering  tbe  court,  tbe  prisoners,  wbo  bad  been  sepanted 
for  soino  timc,  sbook  bands  witb  cacb  otber  in  au  atiecting  man- 
ncr, tbcir  liands  bcing  bclow  tbe  bar,  and  tbey  seomed  to  do  ii 
as  by  stcalth.     Ail  but  Prcston  seomed  unconcemed. 

Tbcro  was  a  comio  scone  also  cxbibited.  One  Hone,)  of 
Flcot  Street,  was  brougbt   up  at  bis  own  suggestion.     He 

•  AftorwanU  I^rd  GiflTorcl,  nnd  Monter  of  the  Roll». 

t  lu  IMltt  ineQtiii;(A  were  held  in  Spa  Ficldn  to  pétition  tlio  Prince  in  behiilf 
of  tiio  dÎAtrcAhod  inunufrictiiring  clatisofl.  Tlie  ftnt  meetinfc  was  held  on  tbe  lAth 
Novcinber:  thirty  tliouKiiiid  personA  werc  said  to  l>e  pre«*ent.  After  the  «econd 
ineotiiiK,  held  l)êceinL>or  2d,  what  was  cnlled  the  Spa  Ficlds  riot  took  place; 

fiiiiHinith»*  »ho|M  wvrc  bmkcu  iuto  to  procure  arras.  luone  of  the  i»hop«K,  n  llr. 
MiUt  wa«*  Hcrioiif%1v  woundcd.     Tho  not  was  quelled  by  the  military,  bot  doC 
btifont  ctinHJdonUifo  daina^  liad  been  dono. 

I  Tho  buolucUor,  whose  trial  by  Lord  ËUenborongh  will  be  refSerred  to  hero- 
afWr. 
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moTed  to  be  discbarged  on  the  ground  of  ill-treatment  on  bis 
arrest.  One  ground  of  bis  motion  was,  tbat  on  tbe  commit- 
ment  it  was  said  he  had  prayed  an  imparlance  to  next  Term  to 
plead.  He  put  in  an  affîdavit  tbat  be  bad  done  no  sucb  tbing. 
Lord  Ëllenborougb  said  tbat  bis  refusai  to  plead  was  a  construo 
tive  demand  of  time.  He  was  again  asked  wbetber  be  would 
plead,  and  refused.  He  was  remanded.  Sbepberd  appeared 
for  tbe  first  time  as  Attomey-General  on  tbis  occasion. 

May  19th,  —  I  devoted  tbe  forenoon  to  tbe  Nasbes.  It  beîng 
tbe  last  day  of  Term,^  I  felt  no  obligation  to  attend  in  court.  I 
went  into  tbe  Britisb  Muséum*  For  tbe  first  time  l  saw  tbere  • 
tbe  £lgin  Marbles.  Mr.  Nasb,  witb  bis  cbaracteristic  simpli- 
cit  j,  exclaimed,  ''  I  would  as  soon  go  into  a  cburcb  pit  !  "  Indeed, 
bow  few  are  tbere  wbo  ougbt  not  to  say  so,  if  men  ougbt  on 
Bucb  subjects  to  avow  tbeir  want  of  feeling  !  It  requires  science 
and  a  babit  of  attention  to  snbdue  tbe  first  impression  produced 
by  tbe  battered  and  mutilated  condition  in  wbicb  most  of  tbese 
celebratcd  fragments  remain.  Of  tbe  workmansbip  I  can  nnder- 
stand  notbing.  Tbe  sentiment  produced  by  tbe  sigbt  of  such 
posthumouê  disooveries  is,  bowever,  very  gratifying. 

May  26tk, — After  dining  at  tbe  Colliers'  I  walked  to  Newing- 
ton,  and  took  tea  witb  Mrs.  Barbauld.  I  found  tbat  Dr.  Aikin 
bad  been  yery  seriously  ilL  Mrs.  Barbauld  berself  retains  ber 
healtb  and  faculties,  and  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a  re- 
spected  and  bappy  old  âge.  I  played  cbess  witb  ber,  and  tben 
went  to  Becber  late. 

Tuesday,  27th,  —  I  spent  tbe  forenoon  at  borne,  and  I  made 
one  or  two  calls.  On  Tbelwall  ;  for,  tbougb  I  could  not  cor- 
dially  congratulate  bini  on  a  marriage  to  a  gîrl  scarcely  twenty 
(be  being  perbaps  sixty),  yet  I  tbougbt  I  migbt^  witbout  im- 
propriety,  do  an  act  of  courtesy.  I  found  bim  well,  bis  bride 
but  poorly.  Sbe  looked  more  interesting  as  an  inyalid  ;  and  as 
ber  manners  were  retiring  sbe  pleased  me  better  than  wben  I 
saw  ber  as  Miss  Boyle,  —  a  candidate  for  tbe  stage. 

June  9th,  —  Tbe  bigb-treason  trials  of  Watson  and  otbers, 
for  tbe  Spa  Fields  transactions,  began  to-day. 

llth.  —  To-day  Castle,  tbe  govemment  informer,  waa  ex- 
amined  seven  and  a  half  bours  by  Gumey. 

12tL  —  Tbis  day  I  was  again  in  court  from  past  eigbt  till 
near  seven,  excepting  dinner-time.  Tbe  principal  interest  to- 
day  arose  from  tbe  cross-examination  of  Castle  by  Wotberell,* 
from  wbicb  it  resulted  tbat  be  bad  been  guilty  of  uttering 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Attoniey-GeneraL 
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fon^  notes,  and  had,  as  King's  cvidence,  hanged  one  accom* 
plicc  and  transportcd  auother,  though  the  latter  pleaded  guiltj. 
Hc  had  l)ecn  conccmed  in  setting  at  libcrty  some  French  offi- 
ccrs,  to  which  business  he  was  recommended  by  a  peraon  he  had 
visited  in  Tothill  Fields  Prison,  and  who  bas  since  becn  hangedi 
There  were  otber  tbings  against  bim.  So  absolutelj  infiunoufl 
a  witness  I  never  beard  o£  It  appearcd,  toc,  from  his  own 
statcmenty  tbat  be  was  tbe  principal  actor  in  ibis  business 
tbrougbout.  He  was  tbe  plotter  and  contriver  of  most  of  the 
ovcrt  acts,  and  tbe  wbole  conspiracy  was  bis.  It  also  appcared 
tbat  be  was  fumisbed  witb  pocket-money  by  Mr.  Stafford,  tbe 
Bow  Street  office  clcrk  ;  and  Mr.  Stafibrd  also  gave  bim  money 
to  seud  away  bis  wife,  wbo  migbt  bave  been  a  witness  to  con- 
firm  bis  testimony.  Tbis  latter  disgraceful  fact,  I  baye  no 
doubt,  weigbed  greatly  witb  tbe  jiury. 

June  13th,  —  Tbis  day,  like  tbe  preceding,  I  pasaed  in 
court,  from  a  little  afber  eigbt  till  near  six  ;  and  I  could  get 
no  dinner,  as  Wctberell  was  speaking  for  tbe  prisoner  Watson. 
Wotbereirs  speecb  was  vebement  and  irregular,  and  veiy  un- 
equal,  witb  occasional  bursts  of  éloquence  tbat  produoed  a 
great  effect.  But  tbe  reasoning  was  very  loose  ;  be  rambled 
sadly,  and  bis  boldness  wanted  discrétion  and  propriety.  He 
kept  on  bis  legs  fi  vo  bours  and  a  balf  ;  but  my  attention  oould 
not  follow  bim  tbrougbout,  and  tbe  latter  balf-bour  I  waa 
away,  for  an  interesting  engagement  forced  me  to  leave  the 
court  before  six  o'clock. 

I  dined  at  Mr.  Green's,  No.  22  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  Cole- 
ridge  and  Ludwig  Tieck  were  of  tbe  party.  It  was  an  aftemoon 
aud  evening  of  very  bigb  pleasure  indeed. 

Ludwig  Tieck  bas  not  a  prcpossessing  exterior.  He  bas 
a  sbrcwd  clever  face,  but  I  sboidd  ratber  bave  tbougbt  bim 
an  able  man  of  tbe  world  tban  a  romantic  poet.  He  was  not 
tbe  greatest  talker  to-day  ;  indeed,  tbe  coiurse  of  tbe  conver- 
sation led  otbers  to  give  bim  information,  but  what  he  did 
say  was  sensible  and  judicious.     Coleridge  was  not  in  his 

*  Joseph  Henry  Greon,  the  eminent  snrseon.  He  was  the  intimnte  friend  of 
Coleridse.  In  1818  he  became  associateawith  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  Loctarer 
nt  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  was  for  many  year*  Profêssor  and  Lecturar  on 
Anatomy  at  the  Boy  al  Academy  of  Artft,'both  at  Somerset  Hoase  and  ia 
TmfnlgAr  Square,    tn  1840  and  1*847  lie  delivered  the  Hanterinn  oratioo.    His 

r>rtniit  hung  overtlie  chimney-piece  ni  Coleridge*s  bodroom  at  Highgate,  and 
remember  seoing  it  there  when  I  went  with  my  father  to  see  the  room  after 
Coleridge's  death.  My  father  made  an  elaborate  drawbig  of  the  mom,  which 
was  afterwards  lithogrephcd.  J.  H.  Green  died  1868,  Decemtier  IS,  aged  71t 
at  Hadley,  noar  Bamet. — G.  S. 
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élément.  His  German  was  not  good,  and  bis  English  was 
not  free.  Hc  feared  he  should  not  bo  understood  if  he 
talked  his  best.     His  éloquence  was,  therefore,  con&trained. 

Tieck's  joumcy  to  Ënglaud  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
tbe  study  of  our  old  English  dramatists,  contemporaries  of   • 
Shakespeare.*      He  incidentally  gave  opinions  of  our  eldcr 
poets  more  favorable  than  I  expected.     He  estimâtes  them 
highlj,  as  it  seems. 

June  IJitlu  —  Afber  a  fortnight's  dclay,  I  shall  be  able  to 
say  but  little  of  thèse  dajs,  though  they  were  in  part  highly 
interesting.  To-day  I  spent  almost  entirely  in  court.  It  was 
tho  most  interesting  day  of  Watson's  triai  I  heard  Copley's 
and  Gifford's  speeches.  Copley  spoko  with  great  effect,  but 
with  very  little  éloquence.  He  spoke  for  about  two  and  a 
half  hours,  and  sat  down  with  universal  approbation.  He 
said  nothing  that  was  not  to  the  purpose.  There  were  no  idle 
or  superfluous  passages  in  his  speech.  He  dwelt  little  on  the 
law,  and  that  was  not  very  good  ;  but  his  analysis  of  the  évi- 
dence of  Castle  against  Watson  was  quite  masterly. 

The  young  Solicitor-General  followed  him.  Opinions  were 
divided  about  him.  I  believe  envy  at  his  récent  appointment 
contributed  to  the  unfavorable  judgments  of  some  men.  He 
certainly  began  too  verbosely,  and  dwelt  injudiciously  on  un- 
important  points,  but  I  thought  him  very  acute  and  able  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  speech.  Yet  both  Gifford  and  Copley 
had  less  éloquence  than  Wetherell  in  the  better  parts  of  his 
speech. 

June  lôth,  —  I  allowed  myself  some  relief  from  the  trial 
this  moming.  I  attended,  at  the  auction  mart,  the  sale  of 
chambers  No.  5  King's  Bench  Walk,  first  floor,  for  a  life  and 
assignment.  They  sold  for  1,355  guineas,  and  it  would  bave 
cost  me,  to  substitute  my  life  for  that  of  the  présent  cestui  que 
vie,  more  than  £  100  more  ;  so  that  I  declined  bidding,  though 
the  chambers  are  so  good,  and  mine  are  so  bad,  that  I  felt 
great  reluctance  at  the  inability  to  piu*chase. 

When  I  went  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  jury  were  out 

•  Before  this  visft  to  EngUnd«  Tieck  had  wntt«n  "  Briefen  ttber  Shake- 
speare'* (Letten  about  Shakespeare),  in  the  "  Poettsches  Journal/*  1800,  and 
various  articles  about  him  in  tbe  **  Altenslisches  Théâtre,"  1811  (Old-Knglish 
Théâtre).  After  the  viitit  he  publinhed  the  following  workn:  "**  Shake^peare^s 
Yorschule  **  (Shakeitpeare's  Predecessors),  1828-29;  notices  of  Shakespeare,  in 
his  **  Draniatische  Biatter"  (Dramatic  Leaves),  1828;  anovel  called  *'  Dichtor- 
leben  **  (The  Life  of  a  Poet),  in  which  Shakespeare  lu  introduced;  a  treatise  on 
Shakespeare*s  sonnets,  1826  :  and,  in  oompany  with  A.  W.  Schlegel,  the  famous 
German  translation  of  Shakespeare,  1826-29. 
VOL.  I.  16 


]  pl.ivvii  cliuas  l;ile. 

JÛur  ISIh.  —  I  wcnt  to 
iDiIiuteii  mcD  werc  brougb 
(^Tcn  figainst  them.     I  ce 
the  MiUaio  Temple  Gardei 
Biun.*     The  sigbt  «as  ial 
ou  tho  bridge  and  aeax  i 
buiuted  (ivcrvery  picr,  undj 
tbe  nijal  borgua.     Sevcrtil 
buuta  forming  no  part  of 
t«rest,  were  on  the  Thamoa 
round  a  fri^atu'ij  boitt,  on  * 
(^rcttt  pcrsonoges  prcseut,  ttn 
ftscendcd  tbe  bridge  un  the  £ 
thi§  wo  could  ntit  see. 

I  Bpcnt  the  evening  in  wri 
second  Iaj  Sermon  for  tbe  i 

COLERIW 
Mr  DE.\R  ROBINSOX,  —  I 

not  tiy  to  raakc  aonie  aminj 

yoiitself  up  to  Highgato  vcfj 

yon  may  appoint  youraelf; 

•  that  Mr   '^■■"' 
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admirable  man,  Mr.  Frère,  acquainted,  their  pursuits  hâve  been 
80  similar  ;  and  to  convince  Mr.  Tieck  that  he  is  the  man 
among  us  in  ^bom  Taste  at  \\&  maximum  bas  vitalized  itself 
into  productive  power,  —  Genius,  you  need  only  show  him  the 
incomparable  translation  annexed  to  Soutbej's  "  Cid  "  (which, 
by  the  by,  would  perhaps  give  Mr.  Tieck  the  most  favorable 
impression  of  Southey's  own  power)  ;  and  I  would  finish  the 
work  ofF  by  Mr.  Frere's  "  Aristophanes."  In  9uch  goodness, 
too,  as  both  my  Mr.  Frère  (the  Kight  Hon.  J.  H.  Frère),  and 
bis  brother  George  (the  lawyer  in  Brunswick  Square),  live, 
move,  and  bave  their  being  in,  there  is  Genius,  .... 

I  hâve  read  two  pages  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  or  whatever  it  is 
called.  Merciful  Heaven  !  I  dare  read  no  more,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  answer  at  once  to  any  questions,  '*  I  hâve  but  just 
iooked  at  the  work."  0  Robinson  !  if  I  could,  or  if  I  dared, 
act  and  feel  as  Moore  and  his  set  do,  what  havoc  could  I  not 
make  araongst  their  crockery-ware  !  Why,  there  are  not  threo 
iines  together  without  some  adultération  of  common  English, 
and  the  ever-reciuring  blunder  of  using  the  possessive  case, 
^* compasnon^t  tears,"  &c.,  for  the  préposition  "of,"  —  a  blun- 
der of  which  I  bave  found  no  instances  earlier  than  Dryden's 
slovenly  verses  written  for  the  trade.  The  rule'is,  that  the 
case  's  is  always  personal  ;  either  it  marks  a  person,  or  a  per- 
sonification,  or  the  relique  of  some  proverbial  personification, 
as,  "  Who  for  their  belly's  sake,"  in  "  Lycidas."  But  for  A  to 
weep  the  tears  of  B  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  exquisite  passage 
in  "  Rabelais  "  where  Pantagruel  gives  the  page  his  cup,  and 
begs  him  to  go  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  curse  and  swear 
for  him  about  half  an  hour  or  so. 

God  bless  you  ! 

S.  T.  COLERIDOE. 
Snnday  Morniog,  Hiohoatx. 

June  22d,  —  I  sat  at  home  ail  the  forenoon,  in  the  expecta- 
tion  of  a  call  from  Tieck.  He  did  not  corne,  so  that  between 
one  and  two  I  walked  to  Dalston.  The  day  was  not  so  oppres- 
sively  bot  as  it  was  yesterday,  though  still  the  beat  was  very 
unusuaL  After  dinner  I  read  Lord  Byron's  *'  Manfred  "  to 
Mrs.  Bêcher  and  Miss  Lewis.  I  had  Qccupied  myself  during 
the  forenoon  in  writing  a  critique  on  this  painiid  poem,  which 
nevertheless  bas  passages  of  great  beauty.  The  ladies  would 
hâve  been  greatly  delighted  with  it,  I  d!are  say,  if  I  had  en- 
oouraged  their  adimiration. 
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lio*f;v<:rt  i  liùvo  Ui,\.  rec'^Iie-.t-.-tl  cri«>;**jri  t^^  rcriricr  •'•"  *  --.-Cc  .* 
;iriv  ijjt/.T  .-.t.  I  ao;  .fifijAiiiici  L^:d*:^  Ticxk  Ai-à  NIr.  Gr«îi  ^ 
tho  ftf..i;ro  U->  Ktntî-sh  Tovrii,  whcDce  wc  w^ALtësi  t.>  Hi^'r.j^é- 
wh<;ro  'Ac*  fouij'l  Cok'rMjire  expcx-tin^  us.  Mr.  GUizkÂZ.  v...iaC 
our  pariy,  arid  the  fiireii^j'jn  tUl  fuur  tu«  spent  verv  ij>ità::*lj 
ifjd':':'L  \Vc  chatt':d  uiLsoellaneuUiilr.  Colêridje  rea-i  a^-Zj-J 
of  hi.4  ou'ij  j^^iCiiis,  aiid  lie  and  Titxk  phili3âOphizc<L  Ci'lcriijï 
t.ilk(jd  rrioHt  'J'ie  jk  id  a  g<»i  list^ner,  aud  is  an  unc-bTriià.ve 
fri.iii.  I  lu  cari  no  t  but  know  liis  own  worth  and  excellence,  ro:  l« 
liii-»  no  anxi<.'ty  to  rnako  himiielf  aud  his  own  works  the  â-^i'^-.-Lt 
of  f!onverri:ition.  Ile  i-s  l>y  uo  mcuns  a  zealoiu  Ronkui  Càibr- 
lie.  i)\\  the  cmtrarv,  lie  says,  "  With  intolérant  persijns  « 
(;itli<;r  )>arry%  f  takc  tbe  opp<jsite  sidc.**  I  ventured  to  so^^iesc 
lli<;  ini;oiiip.'itihility  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  any  great  izD- 
prov«;iii«;nt.  Ile  Haid  it  wais  diiiicult  to  décide  on  questions  of 
national  chancter.  With<>ut  the  Catholic  reli«non  the  peopie 
in  (-atholic  coiintrieH  would  be  worse.  He  thought  the  S^oui- 
ianJH  owed  th<jir  delivenmcc  from  the  French  to  their  ndigioiL 
Ai  Uh' wuno  tinie  he  tidniitted  that  Englandowcs  ail  hergreat- 
n(;.sH  and  excellence  to  the  lieforruation  ;  and  the  existence  of 
the  (.atholic  HVHteni  as  Kuch  rei[uire8  the  existence  of  Ptotest- 
antiHni.     This  îm  a  verv  liarmleiM  Catholicism. 

\h\  Hjioke  with  ^eat  love  of  Goethe,  yet  ccnsured  the  impi- 
ouH  IVolo;^iie  to  **  Fallut,"  and  wishes  an  Engliah  translation 
nii^lit  he  nuule  from  the  earlier  édition  writtcn  in  Goethe's 
yont.li.  Ile  doc»  not  siieak  kindly  of  Voss.  Of  the  Schlegelfl 
lie  did  not  Hiiy  niiicli.  Hc  does  not  likc  Flaxman*8  LordMans- 
liclil,  but  ap]iearH  to  cntertain  a  high  opinion  of  him  stilL  (By 
the  hy,  Hittin^  near  Siun  lio^ers  on  Talma*8  night  at  the  Opéra 
lIouHe,  and  nientioning  Fhixinan,  Rogers  said  that  Canora 
Heeiiied  not  very  willing  to  pmiso  Flaxman,  saying  his  designs 
win;  "  pretty  inventionn."  "  Invention,"  soid  Kogers,  "  is  pie- 
ciHcly  wliat  Canova  wanta.") 

<)olerid;;e  rehited  anecdotes  of  himself  in  Germanj  veiy 
])le:iMantly  indood. 

Janr.  Mtk.  —  This  wna  another  idle  day.  I  called  on  Tieck, 
and  chatted  with  him  al)ont  his  tour  in  England,  aud  wcnt  to  the 
WoMtniinHter  Lihrary  f^r  books  to  assist  him  in  trayolling.  I 
uIho  convenuMl  with  Uaron  Burgsdorf,  a  sensible  man,  who  is 
anxioiiH  to  obtaiu  infonnation  about  our  English  coiurta  of  jus- 
tice. I  diued  in  the  Hall,  and  after  dinner  Talfourd  chatted 
with  me.     I  took  a  hasty  cup  of  tca  at  the  Colliers'y  and  at 
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nine  I  went  to  the  Opéra  House  Concert  Room,  and  heard 
Talma  and  Mdlle.  Georges  recite.  I  grudged  a  guinea  for 
payment,  but  I  do  not  regret  having  gone. 

Talma  performed  a  scène  out  of  La  Harpe*s  "  Philoctète," 
and  out  of  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  His  first  appearance  disup- 
pointed  me.  He  has  little  gray  ejes,  too  near  each  other,  and, 
though  a  regular  and  good  face,  not  a  very  striking  one.  His 
voicc  is  good,  but  not  peculiarly  sweet  His  excellence  lies  in 
the  imitation  of  intense  suffering.  He  filled  me  with  horror, 
ccrtainly,  as  Philoctète,  but  it  was  mingled  with  disgust.  Bod- 
ily  pain  is  no  fit  or  legitimate  subject  for  the  drama  ^  and  too 
often  he  was  merely  a  man  suffering  from  a  sore  leg.  Of  his 
déclamation  I  do  not  présume  to  judge.  The  character  of 
Orestes  aflbrds  finer  opportunities  of  display.  The  terror  he 
feels  when  pursued  by  the  Furies  was  powerfully  communi- 
cated,  and  his  tendcmess  towards  Pylades  dn  parting  was  also 
exquisite.  Mdlle.  Georges  had  more  to  do,  but  she  gave  me 
far  less  pleasure.  Her  acting  I  thought  radically  bad.  In- 
stead  of  copying  nature  in  the  expression  of  passion,  according 
to  which  the  master  feeling  prédominâtes  over  ail  the  others, 
she  merely  minces  the  words.  If  in  the  same  line  the  words 
crainte  and  joie  occur,  she  apes  fear  and  joy  by  outrageons 
pantomime  ;  and  in  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  forces  ap- 
plause  from  those  who  are  glad  to  understand  something,  and 
gratefully  applaud  what  has  enabled  them  to  understand. 
Her  acting  appeared  to  me  utterly  without  feeling.  She 
pleased  me  best  in  "  Athalie,"  —  the  scène  where  she  recounts 
the  dream  and  first  appearance  of  Joad.  Her  imprécations 
against  Horace  for  slaying  her  lover  were,  I  thought,  violent 
without  being  sincère  ;  and  her  performance  of  the  sleep-walk- 
ing  scène  in  "  Macbeth  "  was  very  poor.  In  the  French  play, 
Macbeth  keeps  in  confinement  a  son  of  Duncan,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  is  contemplating  his  murder  as  well  as  the  former 
raurders  she  had  committed,  by  which  the  fine  moral  taught 
by  Shakespeare  is  quite  lost.  But  the  Ffcnch  author  could 
not  conceive,  I  dare  say,  why  a  successful  murder  of  former 
days  should  excite  any  remorse  or  anxiety. 

I  chatted  with  Rogers  the  poet.  He  Informa  me  that  Ma- 
dame de  Staël  is  considered  in  great  danger. 

Juiu  28th.  —  At  SIX  I  dined  with  PoUock.*  A  genteel  din- 
ner-party.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ray,  &c.  The 
aftemoon  weut  off  exœedingly  welL    An  anecdote  was  told  of 

•  Afterwards  Cliief  Baron. 
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Rem.*  —  This  summer  I  made  my  second  visit  to  Paris.  Of 
places  I  shall  write  nothing,  but  a  few  personal  incidents  maj 
be  mentioned. 

I  undertook  to  escort  mj  sister,  who  had  a  companion  in 
Esther  Nash.  And  my  nephew  was  the  fourth  to  fiU  the  Car- 
nage which  we  hired  at  Calais.  My  brothers  crossed  the  water 
with  us.  We  slept  at  Doyer  on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
reached  Paris  on  the  21st,  —  six  days  on  the  road.  Last  year 
I  left  Paris  after  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  slept  at  Dover  ; 
my  travelling  companion,  however,  reached  London  the  same 
night,  and  would  hâve  gone  to  a  bail,  if  he  had  not  unexpect- 
edly  found  his  family  at  home. 

At  Paris  were  then  dwelling,  under  the  care  of  the  celo- 
brated  Madame  Campan,  the  two  Miss  Hutchisons,  who  accom- 
panied  us  repeatedly  in  our  sight-seeings.  To  the  youngest 
my  nephew  was  then  betrothed.  We  were  at  the  Hôtel  Valois, 
Rue  Richelieu,  from  whence  we  issued  daily  to  see  the  well- 
known  sights  of  Paris.  Our  acquaintances  were  not  numcr- 
ous.  The  ladies  knew  Miss  Benger,  with  whom  was  Miss 
Clarke,  and  were  glad  to  be  introduced  to  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams.t  Her  nephews  were  then  become  yotmg  men,  —  at 
least  the  elder,  Coquerel,  now  the  éloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repré- 
sentatives. He  has  managed  to  retain  his  post  of  preacher 
at  the  Oratoire.  His  theology  was  then  sufficiently  pronoimced, 
and  indicated  what  has  been  since  made  public  There  was  a 
manifest  disinclination  to  enter  on  matters  of  controversy,  and 
he  had  the  authority  of  his  own  chiurch  to  justify  him.  He  in- 
formed  me  of  the  conmiands  issued  by  the  ecclesiastical  council 
of  the  once  too  orthodox  church  of  Geneva,  and  addressed  to 
the  clergy,  to  abstain  from  preachin^  on  the  Trinity,  Etemity 
of  Hell,  Corruption  of  Human  Nature,  and  Original  Sin,  be- 
tween  which  last  two  doctrines  French  theologiana  make  a 
distinction. 

Professor  Froriep  of  Weimar  was  then  at  Paris.  He  intro- 
duced me  to  a  remarkable  man,  —  Coimt  Schlabemdorf,  about 
seventy  years  of  âge,  a  Prussian  subject,  a  cynio  in  his  habits, 

•  Written  în  1861. 

t  Mr.  RobinHon  had  been  introduced  to  Miss  Williams  br  Mrs.  Clarkson  fn 
1814.  Miss  Williams  wrote  several  works  in  connection  witfi  the  political  stato 
of  France,  as  a  Republio  and  as  an  Empire.  She  aiso  wrote  a  novel  cailed 
•*  Julia,'*  "  A  Tour  m  Switzerland,"  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and  "  Poems  on 
varions  Occasions."  Dnring  her  résidence  in  Paris,  which  extended  over  many 
years,  she  waa,  by  Bobespierre,  confined  for  some  tune  in  the  Temple. 


•Inuiœr  and  ^  i ,      l»»l«iW 
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tbe  first  sparod  under  the  new  law.  No  wonder  that  Louis 
XVI II.  ordcred  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  thc  liât  of  mem- 
bers  of  thc  Institute,  and  that  he  shoidd  be  otherwise  disgraccd. 
Without  beiDg  one  of  the  ^eat  men  of  the  Reyolution,  he  was 
among  the  beat  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  certainly  a 
pious  man,  as  ail  the  Jansenists  were,  —  the  Methodists  of  the 
Catholic  Church, — with  the  inévitable  inconsistcncies  attached 
to  ail  who  try  to  reconcile  private  judgment  with  obédience. 
He  affirmedy  as  indeed  many  Catholics  do,  that  the  use  of 
actual  water  was  not  indispensable  to  a  saving  baptism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my  visit  to 
Paris  was  that  I  fell  in  with  Hundleby,*  who  became  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.  With  him  and  two  other  solicitors, 
Walton  (a  friend  of  Masqnérier)  and  Andros,  I  madc  an  ex- 
cursion to  Ermenonville,  where  Rousseau  died,  —  a  wild  forest 
scène  precisely  suited  to  that  unhappy  but  most  splendid 
writer. 

[Mr.  Robinson  retumed  from  France  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber,  but  visited  Brighton,  Arundel,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  after 
his  retum,  and  did  not  settle  down  in  London  till  the  4th  of 
October.] 

November  6th, — I  went  to  Godwin's.  Mr.  Shelley  was  there, 
I  had  never  sccn  him  before.  His  youth,  and  a  resemblance  to 
Southey,^  particularly  in  his  voice,  raised  a  pleasing  impression, 
which  wns  not  altogether  destroyed  by  his  conversation,  though 
it  is  véhément  and  arrogant  and  intolérant.  He  was  very 
abusive  towards  Southey,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  having  sold 
himself  to  the  Court.  And  this  he  maintained  with  tlie  usual 
party  slang.  His  pension  and  his  Laureateship,  his  early  zeal 
and  his  récent  virulence,  are  the  proofs  of  gross  corruption.  On 
every  topic  but  that  of  violent  party  feeling,  the  friends  of 
Southey  are  under  no  difficulty  in  defending  him.  ShcUey 
spoke  of  Wordsworth  with  lésa  bittemess»  but  with  an  insinua* 
tion  of  his  insincerity,  &c. 

November  9th.  —  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flaxman,  making 
a  fourth  with  Miss  Denman.  I  enjoyed  the  aflemoon.  Flax- 
man is  a  delightful  man  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his 
feelings  and  understanding,  though  an  uncomfortable  opponent 
in  disputation.  I  so  much  fear  to  offend  him,  that  I  bave  a 
difficulty  in  being  sincère.     l'read  extracts  fîrom  Coleridge's 

*  He  has  been  deiid  many  years.  His  widow,  a  danghter  of  a  wealthy  man, 
named  Cartis,  is  now  the  wi^  of  Mr.  Tite,  the  archUêct  of  the  Exchabge.  — 
H.  C.  R.,  1861.    Mr.  Tlte  is  M.  P.  for  Bath. 
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pocms.  Tho  verses  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonsliîre,  in  partîcu- 
lar,  plcased  bini.  Certainly  Coleridgc  hos  showu  that  Le  could 
l)e  courteous  and  courtly  without  servility. 

yoi*ember  16th.  —  The  death  of  the  PrincesB  Charlotte  bas 
cxcited  more  gênerai  sorrow  thau  I  cver  wituessed  laised  hy 
the  death  of  a  royal  ]>er8onage. 

November  17 th,  —  I  wituessed  to-day  a  scène  which  would 
bave  Iwen  a  reproach  to  Turkey,  or  the  Eniperor  of  Duiioincy, 
—  a  wager  of  battle  in  Westminster  Uail.  Thomton  was 
brought  up  for  trial  on  an  appeal  afler  acquittai  for  niurder.* 
No  one  seemcd  to  bave  any  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  giiilt  ;  but 
be  escaped,  owing  to  the  unlitness  of  a  profound  real-propertv 
lawyer  to  niauage  a  criminal  triai  For  this  rcason  the  public 
sensé  was  not  otfcnded  by  recoiirso  boing  had  to  an  obisolete 
proceeding.  The  court  was  crowded  to  eicess.  Lord  JbUlen- 
borough  asked  Reader  whether  hc  had  an}'thLiig  to  move,  and 
bc  having  moved  that  Thomton  should  be  permitted  to  plead, 
be  was  brought  to  the  bar.  The  déclaration  or  count  lieiug 
read  to  hini,  ho  said  :  "  Not  Guilty.  And  this  I  am  readj  to 
défend  with  my  body."  And  at  the  samo  time  he  tbrcw  a 
large  glove  or  gauntlet  on  to  the  floor  of.tho  court  Though 
w^e  ail  expected  this  plca,  yet  we  ail  felt  astouishment  —  at 
least  I  did  —  at  beholding  l)efore  our  oyes  a  scène  acted  which 
we  had  read  of  as  ono  of  the  disgraceful  institutions  of  our 
balf-civilized  ancestors.  No  ono  smiled.  The  judges  looked 
embarrassed.  Clarkc  on  this  began  a  very  weak  speech.  He 
was  surprised,  '*  at  this  tinie  of  day,"  at  so  obsolète  a  proceed- 
ing ;  as  if  tho  ap])eal  itself  were  not  as  much  so.  He  pointed 
ont  the  person  of  Ashford,  the  appellant,  and  thou^^ht  the 
court  would  not  award  battle  l^etwcen  men  of  such  dispropor- 
tionate  strength.  But  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  au- 
thority  for  such  a  position,  he  had  no  better  reply  than  that  it 
was  shocking,  becauso  tho  défendant  had  miutlered  the  sistery 
that  he  should  then  niurder  the  brother.  For  which  Lord 
Ellonborough  justly  reproved  him,  by  observing  that  what  the 
law  sanctioned  could  not  l)e  murder.  Time  was,  however, 
given  him  to  counter-pleiui,  and  lieader  judiciously  said  in  a 
single  sentence,  that  he  had  taken  on  bimself  to  ad  vise  the 
wager  of  battle,  on  account  of  the  préjudices  against  Thomton, 
by  which  a  fair  trial  w^as  rendered  impossible. 

*  An  nppeni  of  murder  was  a  criminal  pro9ccution  at  the  suit  of  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  person  killed,  indc{)ondently  of  any  pn)«ecution  by  the  Crown, 
and  might  tuke  pince,  a»  in  thift  onse,  aHer  an  acquittai.  The  word  ^  appeal," 
howevor,  has  in  this  usage  no  référence  to  former  proceedings. 
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Rem,^  —  The  appellant,  in  the  foUowing  Term,  set  ont  ail 
the  évidence  in  repUcation,  it  being  the  ancient  law  that,  wben 
that  leaTes  no  doubt,  the  wager  may  bo  decliued.  Hence  a 
yeiy  long  succession  of  pleading,  during  which  Thomton  re- 
mained  in  prison.  The  court  ought  probablj,  accord  ing  to 
the  old  law,  to  baye  ordered  battle,  and  if  the  appellaut  re- 
fused,  awarded  that  he  should  be  hanged.  To  relieve  the 
court  and  country  from  such  monstrosities,  the  judgment  was 
postponed,  and  an  Act  of  Parliameut  passed  to  abolish  both 
the  wager  of  battle  and  the  appeal;  which  some  of  my 
Radical  city  friends  thought  a  wrong  proceeding,  by  depriving 
the  people  of  oue  of  their  means  of  protection  against  a  bad 
govemment  ;  for  the  King  cannot  pardon  in  appeal  of  murder, 
and  the  Ministry  may  contrive  the  murder  of  a  ôriend  to 
liberty. 

Tindal  and  Chitty  argued  the  case  yery  leamedly,  and  much 
Fécondité  and  worthless  black-letter  and  French  loi-e  wcre  lav- 
ished  for  the  last  time.  This  recoiuve  to  an  obsolète  proceed- 
ing  terminated  in  Thomton*s  acquittai 

November  19th.  —  This  being  the  day  of  the  fnneral  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  ail  the  shops  were  c^ut,  and  the  churches 
everywhere  filled  with  auditors. 

November  2Sd.  —  I  walked  to  Newington,  which  I  reached 
in  time  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Aikin  were  there.  The  aftemoon  passed  off  without  any  diil- 
ness  or  drowsiness.  We  bad  matter  for  conrersation  in  Mrs. 
Plumptre,  —  a  subject  on  which  I  talk  con  amore,  in  the  wager 
of  battle,  and  in  the  Princess's  death. 

November  25th,  —  This  was  to  me  an  anxions  day.  I  had 
received  from  Naylor  a  brief  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment  for  one  Williams,  at  Portsea,  who  had  sold  in  bis  shop 
two  of  the  famous  Parodies,  one  of  the  Litany,  in  which  tho 
three  estâtes,  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  addressed  with 
some  spirit  and  point  on  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  and  the 
other  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  in  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Sidmonth  are,  with  vulgar 
buffoonery,  addressed  as  Old  Bags,  Derry-Down  Triangle,  and 
the  Doctor,  and  the  triple  Ministerial  chsjucter  spoken  of  imdor 
the  well-known  form  of  words. 

Thèse  parodies  had  been  long  overlooked  by  the  late  Attor- 
ney-General,  and  he  had  been  reproached  for  his  négligence  by 
both  Ministerialists  and  Oppositionists.     At  length  prosecu- 

•  Wrltten  in  1861. 
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tions  wcrc  bcgim,  and  the  subjcct  was  talked  of  in  Parliament. 
Hone  and  Cari  i  le  had  both  becn  prosecuted,  and  by  thcir  out- 
ragcous  cotiduct  had  rouscd  a  strong  sensé  of  indiç:Datîan 
against  thcm.  Unhappily  this  poor  Portsea  printer  was  the 
fin^t  brought  up  for  judgmcnt.  Applications  in  bis  behalf  had 
bcen  mado  to  the  Attomey-General,  who  did  not  conduct  the 
case  with  any  apparent  bittcmess.  In  his  opening  speech  on 
the  Litany,  ho  with  considérable  fecling,  though  in  a  common- 
pliico  way,  culogizcd  the  Litany,  but  he  admitted  to  a  certain 
cxtent  the  circuinstances  of  mitigation  in  defendant's  affida- 
vit,  viz.  that  he  had  destroyed  ail  the  copies  he  could,  after  he 
had  heard  of  the  prosecution. 

I  thcn  addresscd  the  court,  saying  that  the  Attomer- 
Gcnemrs  speech  was  calculated  to  depress  a  man  more  accua- 
toincd  to  address  the  court  than  I  was  ;  but  that  I  thought  it 
apjxîared,  even  from  the  Attomey-Geueral's  own  words,  that 
there  wcre  no  circumstances  of  aggravation  arising  ont  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  I  then  dwelt,and 
I  l)c]ieve  impressively,  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  for  the 
défendant,  who,  though  the  least  guilty,  was  the  first  brought 
up  for  punishmcnt,  and  deprecated  the  infliction  of  an  exem- 
plar}'  punishment  on  him.  This  was  the  best  port  of  mj 
speech.  I  thcn  repcated  and  enforced  the  ordinary  topica  of 
mitigation. 

The  Attomcy-Gencral  then  brought  on  the  Creed  informa- 
tion, and  was  rather  more  bitter  than  at  first,  and  he  waa  fol- 
lowed  by  Topping. 

I  replied,  and  spokc  not  so  well  as  at  first,  and  was  led  hj 
an  interruption  fix)m  Bayley,  to  observe  on  the  Athanasian 
Crood,  that  many  bclieved  in  tho  doctrine  who  did  not  ap- 
prove  of  tho  commentary.  At  least  my  remarks  on  the  Creed 
wero  sanctioned  by  the  judgment,  which  sentenccd  the  défend- 
ant, for  the  Litany,  to  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  Winchct- 
tcr  Jail,  and  a  fine  of  £  100,  and  for  tho  Creod  to  four  monthif 
imprisonment. 

I  stayed  in  court  the  rest  of  the  aftemoon,  and  at  half  paît 
four  dined  with  Gumey.  No  ono  but  Godfrey  Sykee,  the 
pleader,  was  there.  He  is  an  open-hearted,  frank  fellow  in  his 
manner,  and  I  fclt  kindly  towards  him  on  aocount  of  the  warm 
praJHO  which  he  gave  to  my  friend  Manning,  and  of  the  enthu- 
sianm  with  which  he  spoke  of  Gifford. 

Decemhfr  3d,  —  Hamoud  called  and  chattcd  on  law  with  me. 
I  walked  home  with  him.     He  lent  me  the  last  Examùur.    In 
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the  account  of  my  law  case,  there  is  a  picoe  of  malice.  They 
hâve  put  in  italics,  "  Mr.  Robinson  was  ready  to  agrée  with  his 
Lordship  to  the  fullest  extent  *'  ;  and  certainly  this  is  the  part 
of  my  speech  which  I  most  regret,  for  I  ought  to  hâve  ob- 
scrvod  to  the  court,  that  the  libel  is  not  charged  with  being 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  lost  the  opportun- 
ity  of  saying  much  to  the  purpose,  when  Bayley  observed 
that  the  libel  was  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Decfmher  4th,  —  I  breakfasted  early,  and  soon  after  ni  ne 
walked  to  Dr.  Wordsworth*s,  at  Lambeth.  I  crossed  for  the 
first  timo  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  view  of  Somerset  House  is 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  bridge  itself  is  highly  beautiful  ;  but 
the  day  was  so  bad  that  I  could  see  neither  of  the  other  bridges, 
and  of  course  scarcely  any  objects. 

I  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  the  Doctor  at  break- 
fast,  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  them  very  agreeably. 
We  talked  about  poetry.  Wordsworth  has  brought  MSS.  with 
him,  and  is  inclined  to  print  one  or  two  pœms,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  publish  small  voliuncs  now.  He  means  then  to  add 
them  to  the  "  Thanksgiving  Ode,"  &c.,  and  form  a  third  volume. 
He  read  to  mer  some  very  beautiful  passages. 

December  6th,  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  in  tho  evcn- 
ing  Hundleby  called  on  me,  and  we  went  togethcr  to  Covent 
Garden.  I  hâve  not  been  so  wcll  pleased  for  a  long  time.  In 
"Guy  Mannering"  there  were  four  interesting  performances. 
First,  Braham's  singing,  the  most  delicious  I  ever  heard, 
though  I  fear  his  voice  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  was  ;  but  in  this 
pièce  I  was  particularly  delighted,  as  he  sang  in  a  style  of  un- 
studied  simplicity.  Second,  Liston's  Dominie  Sampson,  an  ab- 
solutely  peifect  exhibition.  His  terror  when  accosted  by  Meg 
Merrilies  was  the  most  amusing  and  correctly  natural  repré- 
sentation I  ever  witnessed.  Emery's  représentation  of  Dandie 
Dinmont  also  most  excellent  ;  and,  though  not  equal  to  the 
'  other  attractions  of  the  pièce,  Mrs.  Egerton  gave  great  effect  to 
Meg  Merrilies.     But  the  pièce  itself  is  worth  nothing. 

December  18tk,  —  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  moming  at 
the  King's  Bench  sittings,  Guildhall.  Hone*s  first  trial  took 
place  to-day.  It  was  for  publishing  a  parody  on  the  ChurcK 
Catechism,  attacking  the  govemment.  Abbott  •  sat  for  Lord 
Ellenborough.  Hone  defended  bimself  by  a  very  long  and 
rambling  speech  of  many  hours,  in  which  he  uttered  a  thou- 

*  AfterwardB  Lord  Tenterden,  Lord  Ohief  Justice  of  Kiog^s  Bench. 
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sand  abBurditieB,  but  with  a  coura^  and  promptitude  whicfa 
completely  effected  his  purpose.  Abbott  wns  bj  uo  means  a 
match  for  him,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  cfaeck  fais  OBven 
reproacbes  agaiast  Lord  Ëllenborougb  for  not  letting  hint  ait 
down  in  thc  King's  Bench,  nhen  he  was  too  ill  to  stand  witli- 
out  great  pain.  Hone  aleo  iaveighed  againet  the  ajatem  of 
spécial  jiiriea,  and  rattled  over  a  wide  field  of  abuses  before  he 
hegan  bis  defence,  wbicfa  oonsisted  in  ahowing  bow  manj  simi- 
liu-  parodies  hod  been  writt«n  in  ail  agca.  He  quoted  &om 
Martin  Lutber,  &oin  a  Dean  of  Oanterbuiy,  and  a  profusion  of 
writera,  ancîent  and  modern,  dwelling  principally  on  Mr.  Beeves 
and  Mr.  Canning.* 

Hone  bad  not  knowledge  enongh  to  gire  bis  ar;gunient  a 
tecbnical  shupe.  It  waa  otherwise  a  very  good  argument.  Ho 
might  bave  urged,  in  a  way  that  no  judge  could  ohject  to,  that 
nmo  crimes  cannot  be  created  without  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  cbarged  by  tbe  présent  Attomey- 
General  with  a  crime,  in  doing  what  no  otber  Attomey-General 
had  conaidered  to  be  a  crime.  Least  of  ail  would  a  jui;  con- 
TÎct  him  of  a  crime,  who  was  a  known  adversary  of  the  govem- 
ment,  when  others,  of  an  opposite  political  oharact«r,  had  not 
been  prosccuted.  This  last  point  he  dtd  indeed  urge  conrectlj 
and  powcrfully  enongh. 

I  left  him  spcaking  to  go  to  dinner  at  Collier's.  Tbe  trial 
vas  not  over  tiÛ  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  woa  acquitted. 

I  spent  the  evening  at  Drury  Lone,  and  saw  Kean  aa  Luke 
in  "  Etiches."  t  It  waa  an  admirable  performance.  His  serrile 
air  as  the  opprcssed  dépendant  waa  almost  a  caricatura.  But 
the  ener^  of  hia  acting  when  he  appeared  as  the  upetart  tyrant 
of  thc  fiimily  of  bis  brother  waa  very  fine  indeed.  Thou^b  he 
lookcd  ill  in  hcolth,  and  bad  a  very  bad  voice  throughout,  still 
his  peiformance  was  a  high  treat.  I  could  not  sit  ont  a  poor 
farce  called  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  and  came  home  to  a  lata 
tea  in  chambers. 

•  Honc'a  dofenpe  wm  thnt  the  pmctiee  of  parodylnir  rïlijrton»  vnïii,  erra 
Mituofthe  HolyStriptorenuncilheBookof  CommoriProyrT.hiidbeenddoirteiI 

diiced  from  !ir;irtln  l.lllber.  Dr.  John  Bov<,  DeHn  of  Cnnterburr  In  the  raipi  of 
Jimes  ].,  Robort  Hnriev.  Karl  of  Oifircl.  Lord  Soroen,  Hr.  dnnnins,  »aS  Mr. 
Ktfmr.  or  Ut.  Rmtbb  Hoi«  naid;  "  Himnrae  »tonil  ip  (ho  tille-imgB  of  Iha 
Book  of  Commcm  l'myer,  in  minl  (woeral  us«,  nii  putenloe,"  "  he  wm  ■  harrii- 
ter,  «nd  hnd  been  n  ommW'iotier  of  hankniutg."  HtiTriif;  shown  fhim  the<a 
insWiioes.thW  furmlles  wero  notnec«"BriJydi>re»pectrullothowork  paradiRl, 
and  Ihnt  thoy  hadhecn  hi(h«rto  iJlowed,  Hone  decuircd  UiHt  hiitoii{[ht  notto  be 
rBKiirded  a»  un  exception,  and  that  on  tbl»  ground,  and  thia  aloiie,  h*  ukad  tôt 
a  venficl  of  "  Nut  Guilty." 
I  AlteredfhmlUubigeT'iplayi^ "The City UadAto." 
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December  lOth,  —  I  went  again  to  the  King's  Bench,  Guild- 
hall.  Lord  Ëllenborough  sat  to-day.  I  was  curious  to  see  how 
he  woiild  succeed  where  Abl)ott  had  failed,  and  whether  he 
could  gain  a  verdict  on  Hone's  second  trial  after  a  former  ao- 
quittal.  Hone  was  evidently  less  master  of  himself  bcfore 
Ëllenborongh  than  before  Abbott,  and  perhaps  would  bave 
sunk  in  the  conflict,  but  for  the  aid  ho  received  from  the 
former  acquittai  He  pursued  exactly  the  same  course  as 
before.  This  charge  was  for  pubUshing  a  parody  on  the 
Litany,  and  it  was  chaiged  boûi  as  an  anti-rehgious  and  a 
political  Ubel;  but  the  Attomey-General  did  not  prcss  the 
political  count.  Ailer  a  couple  of  hours*  flourishing  on  irrele- 
vaut  matter,  Hone  renewed  his  perusal  of  old  parodies.  On  this 
Lord  Ëllenborough  said  he  should  not  suffer  the  giving  them  in 
évidence.  This  was  said  in  such  a  way  that  it  at  first  appcared 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  read.  However,  Hone  said,  if 
he  coidd  not  proceed  in  his  pwn  way  he  would  ait  down,  and 
Lord  Ëllenborough  might  send  him  to  prison.  He  then  went 
on  as  before.  Scveral  times  he  was  stopped  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  never  tip  any  purpose.  Hone  retumed  to  the  offensive 
topic,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  he  had  effected  his  purpose,  and 
the  judge,  baffled  and  wom  out,  yielded  to  the  prisoner  :  — 

**  An  eagle,  towering  in  the  pride  of  place, 
Wasby  a  moping  owl  bawked  at  and  killed.** 

I  came  away  to  dinner  and  retumed  to  the  Hall  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  triaL  Shepherd  was  feoble  in  his  reply.  But 
Lord  Ëllenborough  was  éloquent.  In  a  grave  and  solemn  style 
becoming  a  judgo  he  declared  his  judgment  that  the  parody 
was  a  profane  libeL  The  jury  retired,  and  were  away  so  long 
that  I  lefb  the  court,  but  I  anticipated  the  resuit. 

DfcemJber  £Oth.  —  Having  breakfasted  early,  I  went  again  to 
the  court  at  GuildhalL  The  government  had,  with  incon- 
ceivable  foUy,  persisted  in  bringing  Hone  to  a  third  trial 
after  a  second  acquittai  ;  and  that,  too,  for  an  offence  of  far 
less  magnitude,  the  publishing  a  parody  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  the  court  punished  Williams  for  by  a  four 
months'  hnprisonment,  while  the  parody  on  the  Litany,  of 
which  Hone  was  yesterday  acquitted,  was  punished  by  eight 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £  100.  The  conséquence 
was  to  be  foreseen.  He  was  again  acquitted,  aller  having 
carried  his  boldness  to  insolence.  He  reproached  Lord  Ël- 
lenborough for  his  yesterday's  charge,  and  assiuucd  alraost 
a  menacing  tone.     He  was,  as  bofore,  vcry  digressive,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  his  seven  hoiirs'  speech  oonsisted  of  veiy 
irrclevant  mattcr.  He  did  not  fail  to  attack  the  bar,  de- 
cliiring  thcre  was  not  a  man  who  dared  to  contradict  liOid 
£llcnl)orough,  for  fear  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  court,  —  a  inost 
indécent,  becaiise  a  most  true,  assertion.  I  expected  he  would 
fall  foui  of  me,  for  mj  speech  on  behalf  of  Williams,  but  I 
escapcd.  Ho  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  his  povertj,  and 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  jiuy  by  showing  how  much  he  had 
alrcadj  suffered.  He  declared  that,  if  convicted,  his  life  would 
bc  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  he  scomed  to  ask  any  favor. 
He  was  vcry  iU  when  the  trial  began,  but  he  would  not  haye 
it  put  off,  &c 

Before  he  got  into  his  defence  I  left  the  court,  and  called  on 
Ikirs.  Meyer.  I  dined  and  took  tea  with  the  Colliers,  and 
aftcrwards  went  to  Amyot.  l  found  him  Uberally  disposed  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  trials.  Though  he  considered  the 
parodies  political  libels,  he  thought  the  Ministry  justly  taken 
in  for  their  canting  pretence  of  punishing  iiTeligicm  and  pro- 
fanity,  about  which  they  did  not  care  at  alL 

To  recur  to  the  singular  scène  of  this  momûn^,  wîthout  a 
parallcl  in  the  history  of  the  country,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
victory  gained  over  the  govemment  and  Lord  fUlenborough  a 
subject  of  alarm,  though  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  triumph. 
Lord  Ellenlwrough  is  justly  punished  for  his  inhumanity  to 
Hone  on  a  former  occasion,  and  this  illiterate  man  has  avenged 
ail  our  injuries.  Lord  E^lenborough  reigned  over  submissÎTe 
subjects  like  a  despot.  Now  he  feels»  and  even  the  bar  may 
leam,  that  the  fauit  is  in  them,  and  not  in  their  stars,  if  they 
are  underlings.*  Lord  Ëllenborough  has  sustained  the  se- 
vcrcst  shock  he  ever  endurod,  and  I  really  should  not  wonder 
if  it  shortened  his  lifct 


H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R. 

D«cember,  181T. 

I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself.  After  the  notice  ao  atten- 
tively  sent  by  my  sister  alx)ut  the  turkeys,  I  ought  not  to  bave 
foi^otten  to  Write  yesterday  ;  but  the  infirmities  of  old  âge 

*  )Ir.  Bobinson  Bays  elsewhere  that  he  never  felt  ablo  to  do  his  beat  befai« 
Lord  Kllenbtirough. 

t  Lord  Ellcnborou|rh  resigned  his  office  as  Lord  Chief  Jastice  on  aecoimt  of 
ill  heaith  iu  the  month  of  October,  1818,  and  died  on  December  ISth,  in  the 
snme  year.  As  to  the  effcct  of  Hone*»  trial  upon  Lord  £U6iibonmgh's  hralllii 
there  lias  always  beon  a  différence  of  opiuion. 
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are  growing  fast  upon  me,  and  loas  of  memory  is  the  chief.* 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  trouble  herself  to-morrow, 
but  as  soon  as  she  can,  I  will  thank  her  to  send  as  usiial  to 
the  Colliers  and  to  Charles  Lamb.  But  the  latter,  you  are  to 
know,  is  removed  to  lodgings,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  let  his 
turkey  be  directed  mmutely  to  Mr.  Lamb,  at  Mr.  Owen's,  Nos. 
20  and  21  Great  Russell  Street,  Drury  Lane. 

You  hâve,  of  course,  been  greatly  interested  by  the  late  un- 
paralleled  trials.  I  attended  every  day,  though  not  duriog 
the  whole  days,  and  listened  with  very  mixed  émotions.  .... 

Lord  Ëllenborough  is,  afber  ail,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
our  âge.  And  though  his  impatience  is  a  sad  vice  in  a  judge» 
hc  yet  bccomes  the  seat  of  justice  nobly  ;  and  in  the  display 
of  powerful  qualities  adds  to  our  sensé  of  the  dignity  of  which 
man  is  capable.  And  that  a  man  of  an  heroic  nature  should 
bo  reduced  to  very  silence,  like  an  imbécile  child,  is  indeed  a 
sad  spectacle.  And  the  Attomey-General  too,  —  a  mild,  gen- 
tlenumly,  honorable  nature.  But  he  auffered  little  in  compar- 
ison  with  the  chief,  and  he  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
priety.  Hone  said,  very  happily  :  "  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Attomey 
was  not  instructed  to  give  up  this  third  prosecution.  I  am 
sure  he  would  hâve  done  it  with  great  pleasure.  Had  the 
Ministry  given  him  a  hint,  —  a  mère  hint,  —  I  am  sure  he 
woidd  hâve  taken  it" 

Decetnber  21bL  —  I  breakfasted  with  Ed.  Littledale.  and  met 
Burrell  and  Bright  (also  at  the  bar)  there.  We  talked,  of 
course,  about  the  late  trials,  and  Burrell  was  warm,  even  to 
angor,  at  hearing  me  express  my  pleasure  at  the  resuit.  He 
wcnt  so  far  as  to  déclare  I  was  a  mischievous  character  ;  but 
this  was  said  with  so  much  honest  feeling,  that  it  did  not  make 
me  in  the  least  angry.  and  I  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
modération  at  last  He  feels,  as  Southey  does,  the  danger 
arising  from  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govemment  ;  and 
he  considers  the  indisposition  of  the  London  juries  to  convict 
in  cases  of  libel  as  a  great  eviL  Bright,  who  came  afber  the 
beat  of  the  battle  was  over,  took  the  libéral  side,  and  Ed. 
Littledale  inclined  to  BurrelL  The  beauty  of  Littledale's 
chamberSft  and  his  capital  library,  exeited  my  onvy. 

December  27th,  —  I  called  on  Lamb,  and  met  Wordsworth 
with  him  ;  I  afterwards  retumcd  to  LamVs.     Dined  at  Monk- 


*  In  1864,  Mr.  Robinflon  notes  on  this:  **  What  did  I  mean  by  old  âge  forty- 
•even  vean  aipo?  ** 
t  Thèse  looked  into  Giay*»  Inn  Gurdens. 
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hoiisc's.*  The  party  waa  small,  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
and  Miss  Hutchison,  Coleridge  and  his  son  Hartley,  and  Mr. 
Tillbrook.     After  diuner  Charles  Lamb  joined  the  party, 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Coleridge  take  the  right  side  on  Hone's 
trial.  Ho  eloquently  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  saving 
Honc,  in  order  to  savc  Ënglish  law,  and  he  dcrided  the  l^al 
définition  of  a  libel,  —  whatever  tends  to  produce  certain  con- 
séquences, without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  pub- 

lisher.f 

Among  the  light  conversation  at  dinner,  Tillbrook  related 
that  Southey  had  received  a  letter  from  a  person  requesting 
him  to  makc  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  a  yoimg  ladj  in  £s- 
sex.  The  writcr  was  paying  his  addresses  to  this  young  lady, 
but  had  a  rival  who  beat  him  in  writing  verses.  Southej 
did  not  send  the  verses,  and  distribiited  the  money  in  buying 
blankets  for  some  poor  Tiromen  of  Keswick. 

Dfcenibfr  SOtfu  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  spent  the 
evening  at  Lamb's.  I  found  a  laî*ge  party  collectcd  round  the 
two  poets,  but  Coleridge  had  the  larger  number.  There  was, 
however,  scarcely  any  conversation  beyond  a  whisper.  Cole- 
ridge was  philosophizing  in  his  rambling  way  to  Monkhouse, 
who  listencd  attentively,  — to  Manning,  who  sometimes  smiled, 
as  if  hc  thought  Coleridge  had  no  right  to  mctaphysicize  on 
chcmistry  without  any  knowlcdge  of  *  the  subject,  —  to  Martin 
Bumey,  who  was  cager  to  interpose,  —  and  Alsager,  who  was 
content  to  be  a  listener  ;  while  Wordsworth  was  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time  engaged  tete-àrlète  with  Talfourd.  I  could 
catch  scarcely  anything  of  the  conversation.  I  chatted  with 
the  ladies.  Miss  Lamb  had  gone  through  the  fatigue  of  a 
dinner-party  very  well,  and  Charles  was  in  good  spirits. 

Decemher  SlsL  —  The  last  day  of  the  year  was  one  of  the 
darkest  days  I  remember  in  any  year.  A  thick  fog  came  over 
London  l>etween  cight  and  nine,  and  remained  ail  the  day. 
Late  at  night  it  cleared  up. 

The  increase  of  my  fces  from  £  355  19  «.  to  £  415  5  «.  6  dL  is 
too  paltry  to  be  worth  notice.  Yet  my  journal  shows  that  I 
had  not  relaxed  in  that  attention  which  the  Germans  call 
Sitzfleiss,  —  ntting  industry^  —  which  is  compatible  with  slug- 
gishness  of  mind. 

*  Mr.  MonkhonfK)  wat  a  London  merchant  and  a  connection  oflfra.  Words- 
worth. He  inarried  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Horrocks,  who  for  a  long  time  lepi^ 
8ente<l  Pret^ton  in  Parliament 

t  Compare  with  thi»  Coleridge's  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  writtMi  fai  Jvâj 
thb»  year.    Yonge*s  **  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,*'  Vol.  ïl.  p.  800. 
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Rem.*  —  During  this  year,  my  intimacy  with  Walter  not 
declining,  and  his  anxieties  increasing,  he  authorized  me  to  in- 
quire  of  Southey  whether  he  woiild  undertake  the  editorship 
on  libéral  terms.  Southey  declined  the  offer,  without  inquiring 
what  the  émolument  might  be  ;  and  yet  the  Times  was  then 
Bupportingthe  prindples  which  Southey  himself  ad vocated.t 

Southey  to  H.  C.  R. 

March  18, 1817. 

Mt  deab  Sir,  —  Tour  letter  may  be  answered  without  dé- 
libération. No  émolument,  howevcr  great,  would  induce  me  to 
give  up  a  country  life  and  those  pursuits  in  literature  to  which 
the  studios  of  so  many  years  hâve  been  directed.  Indeed,  I 
should  consider  that  portion  of  my  time  which  is  given  up  to 
temporary  poUtics  grievously  misspent,  if  the  interests  at  stake 
were  less  important.  We  are  in  danger  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  Yahoos  :  it  is  the  fault  of  govemment  that  such  a  caste 
should  exist  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society  ;  but  till  the 
breod  can  be  mended  it  must  be  curbed,  and  that  too  with  a 
strong  hand. 

I  shall  be  in  town  during  the  last  week  in  April,  on  my  way 
to  Switzerland  and  the  Khine.  You  wrong  our  country  by 
takiug  its  gênerai  character  from  a  season  which  was  equally 
imgenial  over  the  whole  continent. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yoxirs  very  truly, 

BOBEBT  SOUTHET.     ! 


CHAPTER    XXL 
1818. 

JANUART  6ih.  —  l  dined  at  the  CollierB*,  and  at  seven 
Wolton  and  Andros  came  to  me.  We  spent  sevend  hours 
very  agreeably  in  looking  over  between  thirty  and  forty  new 
engravings,  chiefljr  sacred  subjects.  1  find  the  appetite  for 
theso  things  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  I  eujoyed  many  of 
them,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  print  of  Guido*s 

•  Written  in  1861. 

t  Tho  fact  ia  statod  in  tbe  *'  Lifo  of  Southey/'  Vol.  IV.  p.  261. 
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"  Hours  "•  over  my  chimney-piece.     Walton  is  a  maa  of  taste, 
and  fecls  the  l>oautv  of  snch  thin<». 

Jannartf  IJth.  — 1  rwid  in  a  volume  of  Voltaire'»  Miscella- 
nics  t(Mlay  his  lifo  of  Molière,  —  amusing  cuough  :  and  his 
**  critique  of  Hamlet,"  a  very  instructive  iia  well  as  eutertainiiig 
performance  ;  for  it  shows  how  a  work  of  uueqiialled  geuiiu 
and  excellence  may  \ye  laughably  cxposed.  I  forgive  French- 
nicn  fur  their  discsteem  of  Shakespeare.  And  Voltaire  has 
taken  no  unfair  lil)erties  with  our  idol.  He  has  brought  togeth- 
er  ail  the  di^cnnvenan^^esy  according  to  the  laws  of  the  French 
drama,  as  wcll  as  tlic  national  |)eculiaritie8.  To  a  Frenchman, 
''  llanilet  '"  must  appear  alwuni  and  ridiculous  to  an  extrême. 
And  this  by  fair  meaus,  the  Frenchman  not  perceiving  how 
much  the  al)surdLty,  in  fact,  lies  in  his  own  narrow  views  and 
feelings. 

Jamiary  16tk  —  (At  Cambridge.)  Aftor  nine  Mr.  Chase 
accompanicd  nie  to  Handairs,  where  I  stayed  till  half  past 
eleven.  Wo  deliateil  on  the  principles  of  the  Ascetics.  I 
coutcndcd  that  the  Deity  must  be  thought  to  takc  pleasure  in 
the  improvement  of  civilization,  în  which  is  to  be  included 
the  fine  arts  ;  but  I  was  set  down  by  the  text  al)out  "  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  prido  of  life," 
which  are  said  not  to  proceed  from  the  Fathcr.  Thus,  I  fear, 
every  plcasing  or  bright  conception  of  the  Suprême  Being 
and  of  the  System  of  the  imiverse  may  be  met  by  a  text  ! 

Jan^iary  27th,  —  I  went  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  where  I 
heard  Haziitt  lecture  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  He  de- 
lighted  me  much  by  the  talent  he  displayed  ;  but  his  bitter- 
ncss  of  spirit  broke  out  in  a  passage  in  which  he  reprooched 
modem  poets  for  their  vanity  and  incapacity  of  admiring  and 
loving  anything  but  themselves.  He  was  applauded  at  this 
part  of  his  lecture,  but  I  know  not  whether  he  was  generally 
understood. 

From  hence  I  called  at  Collier's,  and,  taking  Mrs.  Collier 
with  me,  I  went  to  a  lecture  by  Coleridge  in  Fleur^ie-lis  Courte 
Fleet  Street,  t     I  was  gratified  unexpectedly  by  finding  a  Uurgtt 

*  The  well-known  enCTnvine  by  Raphaël  Moi^hcn  to  which  Rogen  aDndei, 
08  haiiging  on  hîs  wall,  m  his  "  kpl.^tlc  to  a  Friend,"  — 

"  0  mark  !  apain  the  cmirsers  of  the  Sun, 
At  Guido's  call,  their  round  of  glory  run.*' 

t  The  fivilahn»  of  thi»  counte,  which  incinded  fourteon  lecture!*,  Ia  giveo  at 
length  in  Vol.  II.  of  Coleridge*s  '*  Lectures  upon  Shakespeare  and  otherDiama- 
tistfl.**  The  Aubjects  are  very  comprebeusive,  —  Languaije,  Litetatora^  aad 
Social  and  Moral  Questions. 
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and  respectable  audience,  generaJly  of  superior-looking  persons, 
in  physiognomy  ratlier  thau  dress.  Coleridge  treated  of  tho 
origin  of  poetry  and  of  Oriental  worka  ;  but  he  had  little  ani- 
mation, and  an  exceedingly  bad  cold  rendered  bis  voice  scarcely 
audible. 

Fehruary  4th,  —  I  called  on  Godwin,  and  at  bis  bouse  met 
witb  a  party  of  originals.  One  man  struck  me  by  bis  resem- 
blance  to  Curran,  —  bis  name  Bootb.  Godwin  called  bim,  on 
introduction,  a  master  of  tbe  Ënglisb  language,  and  I  under- 
stund  bim  to  be  a  leamed  etymologist  His  conversation  was 
singular,  and  evcn  original, -so  tbat  I  relisbed  tbe  sbort  time  I 

staycd.     A  rawboned  Scotcbman, ,  was  tbere  also,  Icss 

remarkable,  but  a  bard-beaded  man.     A  son  of  a  performer, 

R by  name,  patronized  by  Mr.  Place,*  talked  very  well 

too.     Ail  tbree  Jacobins,  and  Bootb  and  R debaters.     I 

was  tbrown  back  some  ten  years  in  my  feelings.  Tbe  porty 
would  bave  suited  me  very  well  about  tbat  time,  and  I  bave 
not  grown  altogetber  ont  of  taste  for  it.  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  tbe  same  party  a  week  bence. 

February  lOth.  —  1  dined  witb  Walter.  A  small  and  very 
agrceable  party.  Sydenbam,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  sus- 
pected  to  be  "  Vêtus,"  a  great  partisan  of  tbe  Wellesleys  ; 
Sterling,  more  likely  to  be  tbe  real  "  Vêtus,"  —  a  sensible  man  ; 
Dr.  Baird,  a  gentlemanly  pbysician,  and  Fraser.  Tbe  conver- 
sation was  b^nning  to  be  very  interesting,  wbcn  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  tbe  porty  to  attend  Coleridge's  lecture  on  Sbakespeare. 
Coleridge  was  apparently  ilL 

Fehruary  15th.  —  At  two,  I  took  a  ride  witb  Preston  in  bis 
gig,  into  tbe  Rogent's  Park,  wbicb  I  bad  never  seen  before. 
Wbeu  tbe  trees  are  grown  tbis  will  be  really  an  omament  to 
tbe  capital  ;  and  not  a  mère  omament,  but  a  bealtbful  appen- 
dage.  Tbe  Higbgate  and  Hampstead  Hill  is  a  beautiful  object, 
and  witbin  tbe  Park,  tbe  artificial  water,  tbe  circular  belt  or 
coppice,  tbe  bridges,  tbe  few  scattered  villas,  &c,  are  objects 
of  taste.  I  really  tbink  tbis  enclosure,  witb  tbe  new  strcet  f 
leading  to  ît  from  Garlton  House,  will  give  a  sort  of  glory  to 
tbe  R^ent's  govemment,  wbicb  will  be  more  felt  by  remote 
posterity  tban  tbe  victories  of  Tra&lgarand  Waterloo,  glorious 
as  tbese  are. 

•  Mr.  Place  was  a  taîlor  at  CharinK  Crow,  —  a  great  Westminster  Radical, 
an  nccumplished  metaphvsician,  a  frenuent  writcr  on  political  affairs,  a  man 
of  inflexible  integrity  and  flrmueBa,  ana  a  friend  aud  prtÀégi  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham. 

t  Régent  Street 
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Fehruary  17tk,  —  I  stayed  at  home  a  great  part  of  the  fore- 
noon.  Wirgmann,  the  Kantianer,  called  on  me.  His  disiuter- 
csted  prosclyte-making  zeal  for  the  critical  philosophv,  thougfa 
I  no  longer  share  hU  love  for  that  philosophy,  is  a  curious  and 
amiising  phcnomenon.  He  worshipe  his  idol  with  pure  afiPeo- 
tion,  without  sacrificing  his  domestic  duties.  Ue  attends  to 
his  goldsmith's  shop  as  well  as  to  the  works  of  Kant,  and  is  a 
carefiil  and  kind  cducator  of  his  children,  though  he  inflicts 
the  catégories  on  them. 

I  took  tea  at  home,  and,  Hamond  caUing,  I  accompanied  hîm 
to  Tlazlitt's  lecture.  He  spoke  of  the  writers  in  the  reign  of 
Quecn  Anne,  and  was  bitter,  sprightlv,  and  fnll  of  political  and 
Personal  allusions.  In  treating  of  Prier,  he  quoted  his  un- 
seemlj  verses  against  Blackmore  to  a  congrégation  of  saints. 
He  drew  an  ingénions  but  not  very  intelligible  parallel  between 
Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire,  and  even  eulogized  the  modem 
inHdcl.     So  indiscreet  and  reckless  is  the  man  ! 

February  20th.  —  I  dined  at  Collier's,  and  went  to  Colo- 
ridge.  It  was  agreed  that  l  should  invite  Mrs.  Pattisson  to  go 
with  me  to  the  lectiu*o,  and  I  also  took  Mira  May  and  Rachel 
Rutt  \Ve  found  the  lecture-room  fuller  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it,  and  were  forced  to  take  back  seats  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  Mrs.  Pattisson  to  sit  behind  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He 
was  with  Sergcant  Bosanquet  and  some  fashionable  lady.  The 
party  were,  however,  in  a  satirical  mood,  as  it  seemed,  througfa* 
ont  the  lecture.  Indeed,  Coleridge  was  not  in  one  of  his 
happicst  moods  to-night.  His  subject  was  Cervantes,  but  he 
was  more  than  usually  prosy,  and  his  tone  peculiarly  drawl- 
ing.  His  digressions  on  the  nature  of  insanity  were  carried 
too  far,  and  his  remarks  on  the  book  but  old,  and  by  him  often 
repeated 

Febniary  23d.  —  Heard  a  lectmre  by  Flaxman  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  not  quite  well,  and  did  not  deliver  it  with 
80  much  animation  and  effect  as  I  hâve  known  him  on  former 
occasions  throw  into  his  lectures. 

Fehritary  24ih,  —  I  dined  and  took  tea  at  Collier's,  and  then 
heard  part  of  a  lecture  by  Hazlitt  at  the  Surrey  Institution. 
He  was  so  contemptuous  towards  Wordsworth,  speaking  of 
his  letter  about  Bums,  that  I  lost  my  temper.  He  imputed 
to  Wordsworth  the  désire  of  representing  himself  as  a  superior 
man. 

Febriiary  27th,  —  I  took  tea  with  Gumey,  and  invited  Mrs. 
Gumey  to  accompany  me  to  Coleridge's  lecture.    It  was  on 
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Dante  and  Milton,  —  one  of  his  very  beat.  He  digressed  less 
than  usual,  and  really  gave  information  and  ideas  about  the 
poets  he  professed  to  criticise.  I  retumed  to  Gumey's  and 
heard  Mr.  Gumey  read  Mrs.  Fry's  examination  before  the  corn- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  about  Newgate,  —  a  very 
curions  examination,  and  very  promising  as  to  the  future  im- 
provements  in  prison  discipline. 

March  19th* — I  had  six  crown  briefs  at  Thetford.  One  was 
flatteriug  to  me,  though  it  was  an  unwelcome  one  to  hold.  It 
wos  on  behalf  of  Johnson,  whose  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Wells,  laated  the  whole  of  the  day.  I  received,  a  day 
or  two  before,  a  letter  from  Dekker,  the  chaplain  to  the  Nor- 
wich  Jail,  saying  that  some  gentlemen  (the  Gumeys  princi- 
pally)  had  subscribed,  to  fumish  the  prisoner  with  the  means 
of  dcfence.  The  évidence  against  him  was  merely  circumstan- 
tial,  and  he  had  told  so  consistent  a  taie,  stating  where  he  had 
been,  that  many  believed  him  innocent.  He,  Dekker,  had  wit- 
nessed  my  **  admirable  and  successful  defence  of  Massey,  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,*'  (such  were  his  words),  and  had  reoom* 
mended  me  for  the  présent  case. 

April  18th,  —  ( At  C.  Lamb's.)  There  was  a  lai*go  party,  — » 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  usually  there,  but  ako  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  wife.  He  bas  improved  in  manliness  and  health- 
fulness  since  I  saw  him  last,  some  years  ago.  There  was  a 
gleo  about  him  which  evinced  high  spirits,  if  not  perfect 
health,  and  I  envied  his  vivacity.  He  imitated  Hazlitt  capi- 
tally;  Wordsworth  not  so  welL  Talfourd  was  there.  He 
dœs  not  appreciate  Wordsworth's  fine  lines  on  ''Scomers." 
Hunt  did  not  sympathize  with  Talfourd,  but  opposed  him 
playfiilly,  and  that  I  liked  him  for. 

April  23d.  —  I  had  a  note  from  Hundleby,  proposing  to  go 
with  me  to  hear  Mathews's  Imitations,  at  eight.  He  came  to 
me  accordingly,  and  I  acoompanied  him  into  the  pit  of  the 
LyceuuL 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  narrative  (for  the  great- 
er part)  of  a  joumey  in  a  mail-co&ch,  which  gave  occasion 
to  songs,  imitations,  dcc.  The  most  pleasant  représentation 
was  of  a  Frenchman.  His  broken  Ënglish  was  very.  happy. 
And  Mathews  had  caught  the  mind  as  well  as  the  words  of 
Monsieur.  His  imitation  of  French  tragedians  was  also  very 
happy.     Talma  was  admirably  exhibited. 

A  digression  on  lawyers  was  âat  I  did  not  feel  tbe  ridicule^ 
and  I  could  not  recognize  either  judge  or  barrister. 
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Mathcws  was  not  without  hnmor  in  his  représentation  of  a 
p^rench  valet,  attcnding  his  invalid  niastcr  in  l)ed  ;  and  his  occa- 
sioiial  bursts  as  master,  and  as  thc  invisible  cook  and  butlcTy 
were  plcasant  He  took  a  child,  L  e.  a  doll,  out  of  a  box,  axul 
held  a  droll  dialogue. 

The  best  dramatic  exhibition  was  a  narrative  as  an  old 
Scotch w Oman.  Hc  put  on  a  hood  and  tippet,  scre'wed  his 
niouth  nito  a  womanly  shape,  and,  as  if  by  magie,  became  an- 
othor  créature.  It  was  really  a  treat.  He  concludcîd  by  recit- 
iiig  i>îu*t  of  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  players,  as  Kemble,  Kean, 
Cookc,  Young,  Bauister,   Fawcett,  and  Munden,   with  great 

BUCCOtiS. 

April  24th.  —  I  went  to  Westminster  Hall  as  nsual,  but 
had  a  ver}'  unusual  pleasurc.  I  heard  one  of  the  very  best 
foronsic  B]>ecchcs  ever  delivered  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He 
hiul  to  opi)08c,  certainly,  very  moderato  speeches  froni  Gifford 
and  Piggott,  and  a  l)ettcr  one  from  Home.  It  was  in  sujiport 
of  an  application  by  Mrs.  ^1.  A.  Taylor,  that  the  Countess  of 
Antrini  should  abstain  from  influencmg  her  daughter,  Lady 
Frances  Vaiic  TenifXîst,  in  favor  of  Lôrd  Stcwart,  wbo  had  ap- 
plicd  for  a  référence  to  the  Master  to  fix  the  marriage  settle- 
ments,  whicU  a])p]ication  Romilly  resisted.  His  speech  was 
cloquent  without  véhémence  or  seeming  passion,  and  of  Uiys- 
sean  subtlety.  He  had  to  address  the  Chancellor  against  the 
liegent's  frieud,  thc  Amliassador  at  Vienna,  and  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh^s  brother,  and  he  continued  to  suggest,  with  as  httle 
offence  as  ]x)ssible,  whatevcr  could  serve  his  piu-pose  as  to  the 
fortune,  ago,  morals,  kc.  of  his  Lordship.  He  exposcd  with 
niuch  humor  and  sarcasm  the  précipitation  with  which  tho 
marriage  was  ui^ed,  after  a  fcw  wecks'  acquaintance,  two  or 
thrce  interviews,  and  a  consent  obtained  at  tho  first  solicita- 
tion. 

April  30th, — I  called  on  Lamb  and  accompanied  him  to 
Mr.  Monkhouse,  St.  Arme  Street  East.  Haydon  and  Allston,* 
paintcrs,  were  there,  and  two  other  gentlemen  whose  names  I 

•  Wnshînjfton  Allston.  dintinfoiished  rb  an  historical  painter  of  a  Tery  hîth 
clnM,  VAS  bom  in  South  Cnnilina,  1779.  In  Englond,  1803,  he  eiyoy«d  tM 
fricndrthîp  of  B.  Wei«t  and  Faseli.  At  Rome,  he  was  known  bv  the  résident 
Gonnsin  nrtUt»  as  "  Tlie  American  Titinn,**  He  there  fonne<l  a  lii^tiiig  IViend- 
ehip  with  Colcridco  and  Washiiipt"»  Irvinp.  He  saîd  of  Golerîdge,  "  To  no 
other  nian  whom  I  hâve  evcr  known  do  I  owe  M)  mnch  i^tUtctmoUm."  All- 
Rt(>n*H  iHirtrait  of  Coloridpï.  pnintetl  at  DrîAtul  in  1814  for  Jwhua  Wncle,  U  nov 
in  thc  National  Portrait  Gallerv.  Hia  two  l>eKt-known  pictures  in  thi»  conntnr 
aro  "  .Jacob'»  Dream,"  at  Petwortli,  painted  in  1817,  and  **  Uriel  in  tbe  Sui^* 
at  Trentham.  He  married  a  uister  or  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ohanning.  Ué  dled 
at  Combridj^  Port,  near  Boaton,  in  America,  1813. 
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did  not  collect.  The  conversation  was  veiy  lively  and  agrée* 
able.  Allston  bas  a  mild  manner,  a  soft  voice,  and  a  sentimen- 
tal air  with  him,  —  not  at  ail  Yankeeish  ;  but  bis  conversation 
does  not  indicate  tbe  talent  displayed  in  bis  paintings.  There 
is  a  warmtb  and  vigor  about  Haydon,  indicating  joutbful  con- 
fidence, often  tbe  concomitant  of  talents  and  genius,  wbicb  be 
is  said  to  possess.  His  conversation  is  certainly  interesting. 
Monkbouse  himself  is  a  gentlemanly  sensible  man.  Lamb, 
witbout  talking  much,  talked  bis  b^  I  enjoyed  tbe  even- 
ing. 

May  4^  —  At  six  I  dined  with  Masquérier,*  and  met  a 
singular  party.  Tbe  principal  guest  was  tbe  once  famous  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring,t*  be  wbo,  wben  censured  by  tbe  Speaker,  on 
Burke^s  saying  tbat  be  boped  it  would  not  occasion  feelings  toc 
painful,  startâ  up  and  said  be  need  not  fear  tbat  :  be  bad 
ab-eady  forgotten  it. 

Tbe  Major  now  exbibits  ratber  tbe  remains  of  a  militaiy 
courtier  and  gentleman  of  tbe  old  scbool  tban  of  a  statesman, 
tbe  political  adversary  of  Burke.  But  good  breeding  is  very 
marked  in  bim. 

COLEBIDGS  TO  H.  C.  R. 

May  8, 1818. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  Eoce  iterum  Orispinns  !  Anotber  mendicant 
letter  from  S.  T.  C.  !    But  no,  it  is  from  tbe  poor  little  cbildren 

*  John  James  lifasqnërier,  a  portrait-painter  by  profeMîon.    Withont  as- 

Î>{nn^  to  academical  rank,  he  attained  an  independence  by  his  professional 
ife  o?  twenty*€ight  yean.  He  was  descended  on  both  the  father*s  and  the 
mother*8  side  from  French  Protestant  refugees.  Being  sent  to  school  in  Paris, 
he  witnesBed  some  of  the  most  thrilling  scènes  of  the  Révolution.  Being 
again  at  Paris  in  1800,  he  obtained  permission  to  make  a  likoness  of  the  First 
Consul  withont  his  being  aware  or  what  was  going  on.  With  this  and  other 
sketche^  he  retnmed  to  flngland,  and  composée!  a  pictnre  of  "  Napoléon  re- 
viewing  the  Consular  Guards  in  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries.'*  It  was  the  first 
gonnine  likeness  of  the  famous  man  ;  and  being  exhibited  in  Piccadilly  in 
1801.  produced  to  the  young  artist  a  profit  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Beattiè,  in 
his  Life  of  Thomas  Campbell  (Vol.  1.  p.  429),  quotes  a  description  of  Mas- 
quf'rier  by  the  poet  as  "  a  pleasant  little  fellow  with  French  vîvacitv."  In 
1812  he  married  a  Scotch  lady,  the  widow  of  Scott,  the  Professer  of  Moral 
Philoftophy  at  Aberdeen.  ThU  lady  was  by  birth  a  Forbes,  and  related  to  the 
Fr.^sers  and  Ersktnes.  After  Mr.  Masquérier  retired  from  his  profession,  he 
wont  to  live  at  Brighton,  where  he  was  the  respected  associate  of  Cople^ 
Ficlding.  Horace  Smith,  and  other  artists  and  literarv  men.  H.  C.  R.'  was  his' 
froqtietit  gue^t,  and  on  several  occasions  travelled  with  him.  Mr.  Masquérier 
died  Mnrcli  13,  1856,  in  his  77th  year. 

Abridgod  from  an  obituary  notice  by  H.  C.  R.  in  the  GentUmatCê  Magasdnê^ 
Mîiy,  1856. 

t*  Tho  friend  and  zealons  supporter  of  Warren  Hastings  in  his  trial.  —  H.  C. 
S.     VuU  Macaolay*»  "  £ssays,**  YoL  IIL  pp.  486, 442,  £c. 
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employed  in  the  Cotton  Factories,  who  woîild  fain  hâve  you  în 
the  list  of  their  friends  uiid  helpers  ;  and  cntreat  you  to  let  mt 
know  for  and  in  behalf  of  them,  whether  there  is  not  somc  Liw 
prohibiting,  or  limiting,  or  regulating  the  cmploynaent  either  of 
childrcn  or  adults,  or  of  both,  in  the  \Vhite  Load  Maniifacton'. 
In  the  minutes  of  évidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commous  on  the  stato  of  children  in  the  Cotton  Fac- 
tories, in  181  G,  the  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  who 
replies,  "  I  Iwlieve  tlicre  is  such  a  law."     Now,  can  you  help 
lis  to  a  more  p(>sitive  answer  î     Can  you  funiish  us  with  any 
other  instances  in  which  tlio  Législature  has  diroctly,  or  by  im- 
médiate conséquence,  interfered  with  what  is  ironically  called 
"  Frce  Labor  "  î  (i.  e.  dared  to  prohibit  soid-murder  and  infan- 
ticide on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  self-slaughter  on  that  of  the 
poor  !)  or  any  dictum  of  our  grave  law  authorities  from  Fortcs- 
cuc  to  Bacon,  and  from  Bacon  to  Kenyon  and  Eldon  :  for  fix)m 
the  borough  in  Hell  I  wish  to  hâve  no  représentative,  though 
on  second  thoughts  I  should  hâve  no  objection  to  a  good  woid 
in  God*s  cause,  though  it  should  hâve  slipped  from  the  DeviJ'g 
mouth.    In  short,  my  dear  sir,  the  only  objection  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  hésitation  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  Sir  Robert 
recl's  Bill,  which  has  just  passed  the  House  of  Conunous,  will 
corne   from   that  Scottish   ("  der   Teufel   scotch  man  ail  for 

Bnakes  !  ")  plebeian  earl,  Lord  L ,  the  dangorous  précèdent 

of  législative  interférence  with  freo  labor,  of  course  implying 
that  this  bill  will  provido  the  first  précèdent.  Though  Heaven 
knows  that  I  am  seriously  hurting  myself  by  devoting  my  days 
daily  in  this  my  best  harvest-tide  as  a  lectiu^-monger,  and  thit 
I  am  most  dmtUcrestedli/  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  measure, 
yet  interested  I  am.  Good  Mr.  Clarkson  could  scarcely  be  more 
80  !  I  should  hâve  bid  farewell  to'  ail  ease  of  conscience  if  I 
had  retinmed  an  excuse  to  the  request  mado  for  my  humble 
assistance.  But  a  little  légal  information  from  you  woiild  do 
more  than  twenty  S.  T.  C.s,  if  there  exists  any  law  in  point  in 
that  pithy  little  manual  yclept  the  Statutes  of  Great  Britatn. 
I  send  herewith  two  of  the  circulars  that  I  hâve  written  as  tho 
most  to  the  point  in  respect  of  what  I  now  solicit  from  you.* 
Be  so  good  (if  you  havo  time  to  write  at  ail,  and  see  aught  that 
can  be  of  service)  as  to  direct  to  me,  caro  of  Nathaniel  Gould, 
£sq.,  Spriug  Garden  Coffee-House.    I  need  not  add,  that  in  the 

*  This  Bill  vfM  by  the  father  of  the  late  SirBoberfc  Peel.    (Se«  an  Intowt* 
ing  référence  in  Yoiige's  ^*  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool,**  Vol.  U.  p.  867.)    The  Ten 
Honrs  Bill,  restricting  the  honn  of  labor  in  ractories  for  ehudrea  and 
of  tender  years  to  ten  hours,  pasftod  in  1844. 
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présent  case,  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  For  procrastînation  is  a 
monopoly  (in  which  yoii  hâve  no  partnership)  of  your  sincère, 
and  wlth  respcctful  estcem,  afifectionate  friend, 

S.    T.    COLERIDOE. 

May  7th,  —  I  lounged  at  the  Surrey  Institution  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  Covent  Garden  Théâtre,  where  I  went  by  ap- 
pointaient with  Thomas  Stansfeld.  We  heard  "  The  Slave," 
and  saw  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  "  The  Slave  "  is  a  senti- 
mental musical  drama,  which  exhibits  Macrcady  to  great  ad- 
vantage.  He  is  an  heroic,  supergenerous,  and  noble  African, 
who  exercises  every  sort  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  with  no 
regîxrd  to  propriety,  but  considérable  stage  cffect.  Miss 
Stephens's  singing  is  as  unlike  an  African  as  her  fair  corn- 
plexiou.  She  is  very  sweet  in  this  character.  Brahani's  voice 
was  husky,  and  he  hardly  got  as  much  appkuse  as  Sinclair. 
Liston  as  a  booby  cockney,  corne  to  sce  an  old  maiden  aunt  ; 
Emery  as  his  Yorkshire  friend,  who  is  to  help  him  out  of  diffi- 
culties,  arc  decently  funny. 

"  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  "  is  a  pleasant  burlesque,  and  Lis- 
ton infinitely  comic.  I  cannot  account  for  the  caprice  which 
made  this  pièce  so  unpopular,  in  spite  of  Liston's  capital  act- 
ing.  The  great  objection  is  that  the  satire  is  not  felt.  Wer- 
ther's  senti mentality  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  who  carcs  in 
England  for  foreign  literatureî  Had  we  a  party  hère  who 
were  bent  on  supportiug,  and  another  resolved  to  min,  the 
German  poet,  there  would  be  an  interest.  Besides,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  sapient  public  knew  wliat  was  meant  for  bur- 
lesque.    Is  it  certain  that  the  author  knew  1 

May  11  th.  —  I  lounged  away  this  day  entirely.  ï  went  first 
to  the  Exhibition.  Thefe  I  saw  a  number  of  gaudy  portraits, 
—  and  a  few  pictures,  which  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  recollect 
with  pleasiu^.  A  splendid  landscape  by  Tumer,  "  The  Dort 
Packet  Boat,"  has  a  richness  of  colo'ring  imusual  in  water 
scènes,  and  perhaps  not  quite  true  to  nature  ;  but  this  picture 
delights  me,  notwithstanding.  On  the  contrary,  Tumer's 
"  Field  of  Waterloo  "  is  a  strange  incompréhensible  jimible. 
Lawronce's  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  is  a  fine  painting. 

I  called  on  Miss  Lamb,  and  so  passed  away  the  forenoon.  I 
dined  with  the  Colliers  and  took  tea  with  the  Flaxroans.  Mr. 
Flaxman  has  more  than  sixty  engravings  by  Piranesi,  not  better 
than  mine,  and  only  seventeen  the  same,  though  part  of  the 
same  séries.     Fraser  sayç  the  collection  amounts  to  120. 
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^^ay  24th.  —  This  was  an  agreeablc  day.  I  rose  earlj,  and 
walked  to  NofwixkL  The  weather  as  fit  for  walkin^  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  lKX)k  I  loungod  with  verj'  interestm<^.  From  half 
post  six  to  uiue  on  thc  rood.  It  was  near  ten  beforc  Hamond 
came  down.  I  did  not  sutfcr  hini  to  bc  called.  I  fouud  him  in 
pleîusantly  situated  small  apartments,  where  he  contrives  to 
piiss  away  hiâ  time  with  no  othcr  society  than  a  little  child, 
whom  hc  tcachcs  its  letters,  and  a  mouse,  that  fecds  eut  of  hia 
hands.  I  was  thc  first  friend  who  called  ou  him  thcre.  He 
writcs  for  his  arnuBcmcnt  on  whatever  subject  chances  to 
engage  his  attention,  but  with  no  purpose,  I  fear,  literaiy  or 
mercantile.     Yet  he  says  he  suffers  no  ennuL 

May  3 Ut.  —  I  wrotc  an  opinion  in  the  forenoon,  on  which  I 
spokc  with  Manning.  I  walked  then  to  CLiptou,  reading  Lotd 
B}T0u,  but  fiudiug  the  Kents  from  home,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's,  with  whom  I  dined.  Sevcnd  pcople  were  there,  and 
3'oang  Mr.  Koscoe  called.  Mrs.  Barbauld  speaks  contcmptu- 
ously  of  Lord  Byron^s  now  poom,*  as  being  without  poetry, 
and  in  horrible  versification.     It  may  be  so. 

Juiu  9th.  —  I  took  tea  with  the  Miss  Nashes,  and  acoompa- 
nied  them  to  Covent  Garden,  where  we  were  veiy  much 
amused  by  "  She  Stoops  to  Conqucr."  Liston's  Tony  Lump- 
kin  is  a  delightfiil  performance.  The  joyous  folly,  thc  booby 
iml)ecility,  of  Tony  arc  givcn  with  exquisite  humor  and  truth. 
And  I  was  chamied  by  the  beauty  of  Miss  Brunton,  thoiigh  her 
acting  is  not  very  excellent.  Charles  Kemble  overacted  the 
sheepishness  of  the  bashful  rake,  and  underacted  the  rakish- 
ness,  —  in  lioth  particulars  wantiug  a  just  perception  of  the 
character.  And  Fawcett  but  jxwrly  performed  oUl  Hardcastle. 
But  the  scènes  are  so  comic  that,  in  spite  of  moderato  acting,  I 
was  gratified  throughout. 

June  ISth,  —  During  the  gênerai  élection,  nothing  bas  hîth- 
erto  much  gratified  me  but  thc  prospect  of  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly*s  triumphant  élection  for  Westminster,  and  the  contempt 
into  which  Hunt  seems  to  havo  fallen,  even  with  the  mob  he 
courts.  His  absence  from  the  poil,  the  folly  of  his  committee 
in  joining  with  Kinnaird,  —  and  even  the  sécession  of  the  fev 
who  havo  split  their  votes  for  Cartwright  and  Hunt,  will,  I  ex- 
poct,  in  concurrence  with  the  decidcd  hostility  of  the  Court, 
and  thc  semi-opposition  of  the  Whigs,  fix  Captaiu  Maxwell  as 
second  to  Romilly. 

July  3<L  —  I  dined  at  the  Colliers*,  and  theu  walked  to  the 

•  "  Beppo,*'  published  in  May,  1818. 
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hiiBtings.  The  crowd  was  great.  Biirdctt  and  Romilly  are 
agitin  bigher  on  the  poli  than  Capt&in  Maxwell  I  contiider  the 
élection  as  decided. 

Juli/  ith.  —  I  spcnt  the  forenoon  at  Guildhnll,  and  took  a. 
cotd  dinner  at  the  Colliera'  early,  being  doBirouB  to  Bee  some- 
thing  uf  the  élection  at  Covect  Garden.  I  was  too  late,  bow- 
ever,  to  get  oear  the  huHtingB,  and  Buffered  more  annojance 
from  the  crowd  than  sympathy  with  or  observation  of  their  feel- 
ings  could  compensate.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  and  ex- 
tended  through  the  adjacent  atreets.  There  was  not  mnch 
tumult.  The  mob  could  not  quite  relish  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poil,  though,  their  hero  being 
elected,  they  conld  uot  complaio.  AU  the  Burdettifea,  there- 
fore,  acceded  to  the  triumph  of  to-day,  though,  a  few  deep-blue 
libbons  wcre  mingled  with  the  light  blue  and  bufF  of  the 
Whigs.  Sir  Samuel  Bat  in  a  bnrouche  with  W.  Smith,  &c> 
Streamers,  flngs,  and  a  sort  of  palanquin  wero  prepared,  to  give 
this  riding  the  air  of  a  chairing.  He  looked  rather  [ûde,  and 
as  he  poiised  through  the  Stnind,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  mob 
\rould  take  oIT  the  horses,  ho  monifested  oniiety  and  appré- 
hension.' 

lirm.^  —  Thirtecn  yeara  had  elapaed  BÎnce  I  left  Jcna.  I 
had  kept  up  a  correspondcnce,  though  nut  a  close  one,  with 
two  of  my  frienda,  aud  though  I  had  ceased  to  dévote  mjself 
to  German  liteFatnre,  I  feit  a  désire  to  renew  my  German  oo- 
quointance.  I  wished  also  to  become  better  acqnainted  with 
the  Rhine  scenery,  and  with  portions  of  the  Netherlands  yet 
unknown.  I  shail  not  dwell  on  places,  but  confine  my  rémi- 
niscences to  persons. 

At  Frankfort  I  saw  my  old  friends,  at  least  those  of  them 
who  were  not  from  home.  I  fo'.md  that  my  Jena  fellow-stU' 
dent,  Frederick  SchloBser,  had  been  frightened  into  Romanism 
by  ill  heaith  aud  low  spirits.  Thèse  led,  first  to  the  fcar  of 
hcll,  and  theu  to  the  Romish  Church  as  an  asylum.  Hia  broth- 
er  was  converted  at  Homo,  and  then  made  a  prosélyte  of  him. 
They  were  wrought  on,  too,  by  Wemer,  Frederick  Schlegel, 
and  the  romantic  achool  of  poets  and  artists.  Of  Goethe, 
Schlosser  said  :  "  What  a  tragical  old  âge  his  is  !  He  ia  loft 
olone.  He  opposes  himself  to  the  religions  spirit  that  prevaila 
omong  the  young  ;  tberefore  justice  is  not  done  him.     But  he 

*  A  tfw  wmI»  ilter  thU,  in  >  fil  of  dmpHir  on  Ihe  ilenlh  of  hIs  wlfe,  ha  do- 
ttroTedhiniMlf.  — ontrtatwlitdiezciteiluulTenidKirrow.  —  U.C.B. 
i  WrlUsn  in  tWl. 
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is  still  oiir  grcatcRt  mtin."  He  oiight,  perhaps,  to  hare  Bsid 
olao,  "  Hc  ia  ojipuscd  to  tlio  dcmouratic  teiidcnciea  of  thc  âge.' 

On  Alignât  :;3d  I  piirtfd  from  Nnylor,  aud  ftcconapaiïiixi  & 
Mr.  Passavant  in  his  caniago  to  Weiiiiar,  which,  after  travel- 
ling ail  uight,  wc  rcauhcd  tiic  Bccond  cvciting,  posaiiig  through 
KiBCiiauh,  Krfurth,  ^c. 

At  Jena  I  found  my  friend  Knctiel  •  in  a  garden-boiise,  I 
wns  not  expoctcd,  but  wos  Hoon  recognized,  aud  met  with  a  re- 
ceijtion  which  juetiticd  tbe  long  and  fatigtiiog  joumey.  iSj 
old  friend  wta  the  snme  as  evcr,  —  a  little  feebler,  of  coitrse  ; 
but  in  chnractcr  and  habits  the  saine  aftectionato,  gcneron^ 
high-mindcd,  aniniated  old  man  I  kncw  jtiira  ago.  With  tiie 
&tmu  ijuick  seuttibility  to  cvcrything  good  and  bcaiitifiil,  the 
sanic  coniical  irritnbility  witliout  angcr,  aud  the  samc  rough, 
pasaiotiatc  tune,  which  could  not  fora  inonicnt  conceal  the  tin- 
dunicss  of  liia  disposition.  Mra  Von  Kncbel  I  fouud  thc  eomo 
Imsiiitulilc  (itid  frjondly  perron,  —  attentive  tn  her  hiisband'a 
giiests,  aud  moKt  auxioiis  tu  niakc  me  coinfortable.  There  woi 
a  ncw  niemlHT  of  the  fiimily, — a  boy,  Bernard,  —  a  awcet 
chUd,  dflii'atcly  rp.iincd,  vho  died  3'oiiug.  The  tînt  affectioD- 
ato  grectings  WL'ro  Hcarculy  ovcr,  and  we  were  in  the  very  act 
of  projectiug  how  I  could  be  lirought  to  see  Charles,  the  lla- 
jor's  eldcst  son,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussiaii  service, 
■wbcn  hc  snddculy  cntered  tlie  rooni.  The  pareuta  vere  over- 
joyed  at  aceing  him,  and  I  waa  glad  too.  Thirteca  ycars  ago 
bc  was  a  boy,  now  he  Iiad  bccome  a  fine  youiig  mnn,  with  as 
ficrcc  an  appoarancc  as  a  uuifomi,  «hiskcra,  and  nauttache  can 
give  ;  but,  in  spitc  of  theec,  a  gcntio  créature,  and  fitll  of  af- 
fection towards  his  parciitii. 

My  visit  to  tbe  Knelwls  was  interriipted  by  an  excursion  of 
tivo  daya  to  Weîmar,  of  which  dignitati»  caïun  I  niiist  give  an 
aueount  Whilo  at  Kncl>crs,  tlie  Crown  Prince  of  ÀVeimar 
called  on  bini,  nnd  was  coiirtt.'OUB  to  me,  so  that  it  was  tncum- 
beiit  on  me  to  call  on  him  and  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  Court,  which  1  did  twice.  On  the  fii-Bt  occasion,  I  wna  rec- 
ogtiized  by  the  ehiimberlain,  Count  EinKicdel,  who  introduced 
me  to  the  Grand  Duchess.  EiTisiedel  was  an  élégant  coiirtiei- 
poet,  nuthor  of  some  comcdica  from  Tcrencc,  actcd  in  tuaska 
aftcr  tlie  Itoinnii  fashion.  Prince  Paul,  the  second  son  uf  tbe 
King  of  Bavaria,  vas  aleo  a  visitor.  There  migbt  bave  beea 
tbirty  at  table,  includiug  Giwthc's  son.  On  onr  retiini  to  the 
diawing-rooni,  1  woa  introduced  to  the  CroTO  Priucesa,  and 
■  Seeontf,  pp.  128-iaB. 
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had  rather  a  long  conversation  wJth  her.  She  waa  somewhat 
dcaf,  and  I  took  paîna  to  be  understood  by  her  in  Oerman  and 
Engtish.  I  mcQtÎDned  tbe  familiarïtieti  of  the  English  lower 
classes  towarda  her  brothcr,  the  Empcror  Aleiander,  and  ei- 
preascd  a  fear  lest  such  things  should  deter  her  from  a  visit  to 
Engknd,  She  said  the  Empcror  waa  pcrfectiy  eatisficd,  and 
that,  as  to  herself,  she  wîahed  to  see  England  ;  "  Es  gtJwrt  ta 
tUn  frommen  WUiucken  "  (It  belonga  to  the  pious  wishea). 
We  tiilked  of  langiiages.  I  said  I  hoped  to  soe  the  dominion 
of  the  French  languagc  destroyed,  as  tbat  of  their  anns  bad 
been.  Sbe  smiled  and  said,  "  J)aa  v/dre  viel"  (That  would  be 
much). 

I  was  called  out  of  the  oircle  by  the  Grand  Duchesa,  ond 
chatted  a  considérable  time  with  her.  I  referred  to  the  well- 
kiiown  interview  betweon  herself  and  Napoléon,  after  the  bat- 
tle  of  Jena,  of  which  I  said  England  was  well  informed  {not 
adding,  "  through  myself  "  •).    She  received  my  compliment 

■  The  accunnt  alliided  to  wu  oommunicated  b;  H.  C.  R.  to  the  TimtÊ, 
December  26, 1S07,  and  rapublî^hud  in  Mrs.  Austiii's  "  Clismctoristica  of 
Goctlie,"  Vol.  III.  p.  303.     The  fotlawing  extrncU  will  givs  the  eubatanco  and 


__  _ J5  Interriew;- 

"  Wlisii  Iha  furtuiiei  uf  tha  liay  bejfan  to  be  decided  (and  that  took  place 
«arlT  in  tbe  moraing).  the  Prmslnns  retrentiiig  through  the  town  «ère  purauad 
by  Oie  French.  and  slaughtered  in  the  ntreet».  Some  or  tbe  (nhabitanli  irere 
làiinicred,  anil  a  geneml  plundar  beRiiii.  In  the  arening,  the  conquerar  ap- 
pronched  and  enCcred  tlie  palace  of  tlie  Duke,  now  become  tiis  own  by  tlis 
ri^t  of  conquesl.  It  vas  Cfaen  that  the  Duché»  letl  her  epnrtmenl.  and 
•eizlng  the  mument  of  hî^  snleriai  the  hall,  placed  hernif  on  the  top  of  th« 
atairciuie,  lo  f,reA<,  him  with  the  formality  of  a  courtly  réception.  ttapoleoD 
ibirieil  wheii  hebeheld  her.  '  Qui  Ele.i  vouîÎ"  he  eiclaimed,  with  his  cliarac- 
tBristic  ftbmptiieM.  'Je  mi»  la  Ducheise  de  Weiroar'  —  'Je  touë  plainii,'  be 
-'  " '■■■  •-■écraterai  votre  mari.'    He  (hen  «dded,  '  1  Bball  diue  in 


anj'ru^shft 


ng.  he  bejan  instantly  with  nn  intorropitire 


Ihi»  fiivofilB  Sgure).  '  How  couIcT  your  huiband,  Madn 
ni  iko  war  aiçiiiiiit  ma  ï  '  '  Your  Mmesty  would  bave  despiseu  mm  ii  ne  naa 
nirt.'  wa*  the  dignifieJ  «ri«wcr  ho  receiTed.  'How  soî'he  hnsllly  rejolned. 
The  DucbeMdnwlynnd  deliberately  rojoined; 'My  bosband  hn«  been  In  the 
service  of  Ihe  Kiiig  of  Hrurt*!^  uriwards  of  Ihirty  yenra,  Hnd  rarely  it  wn<  not 
at  tlie  moment  ÛaX  (he  Kiiig  hnd  ao  miihty  an  anemy  a.i  your  Mnfe»(v  to  con- 
lend  iigaiiitt  that  the  Duko  could  abandon 'hIm.'  A  reply  m  ndininible,  n'hich 
aiierted  ao  pnwcrfully  tlie  honor  of  the  >peaker,  nnd  yet  conciliated  the  vanity 
of  the  adversiry,  was  irreâislible.  Buonaparta  becartio  al  onia  more  milil, 
aud,  witlwHilnolicing  the  an«wer  alrendv  received.  continned  hi,"  inlemifta- 
tnric.  '  Bur  hov  cnme  tlie  Duke  to  nttnch  him<elf  to  Ihe  King  of  PmwlH?  ' 
—  '  VonrM.ijesty  will,  on  inquiry.fiiid  tbat  tbe  Dukes  of  Saxony.the  youngot 
limiicbes  of  the'fnmilv,  hiiTc  alwuy*  (bllowed  the  exnmple  of^the  Electoral 
IlniKBi  nnd  voar  Mn|c4tv  knnws  what  mn'ive»  of  prudence  and  policy  hnve 
led  the  Court  of  Drè«clên  to  altach  iteelf  to  Pruosia  rather  Iban  Austria.' 
Thi»  was  followed  bvfurthcr  Inquirletand  furtber  anrwen,  m  Impreulve,  [bat 
In  a  Tew  minâtes  Knpoleon  eicinimed  inth  wanntli:  '  Madame,  voug  Êtes  Im 
femme  la  ploa  reipeclable  qae  j'ai  jaroaii  connue;  voua  avei  «auvé  rotre 

mari.'    Yet  h«  oonw  oot  oooier  uror  unAooompwiied  wlili  iunlti  for,  relCent- 
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fàvorably, — said,  as  some  one  must  staj  in  the  bouse,  ahe 
vas  the  proper  pcrson  ;  that,  after  the  pluudering  woa  OTer, 
Buonaparte  behaved  civilly  euough  in  his  foshion. 

The  Grand  Priuccss  inquired  whether  I  had  heard  the  Rua- 
sian  service  pcrformed,  and  on  my  saying  '*  No,"  she  said  she 
would  give  ordcrs  that  I  should  be  admitted  the  uext  day 
(Simday).  I  accordingly  went  The  Kussian  language  I  thought 
very  soft,  and  like  Italian.  But  I  was  guilty  of  an  oversight 
in  not  staying  long,  which  the  Princess  noticed  next  day  after 
dinner.  She  said  she  had  ordercd  some  mnsic  to  be  played  on 
pnrpose  for  me.  She  seemcd  an  intelligent  wonian,  —  iudeed, 
as  ail  her  children  hâve  been,  she  was  crammed  with  knowledge. 

To  terminate  at  once  my  mention  of  the  court,  I  dined  hère 
a  second  time  on  Sunday,  and  was  iutroduced  to  the  Grand 
Duke.  He  talked  freely  and  bluutly.  He  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  English  System  of  jurisprudence,  which 
allowed  lawyers  to  travel  for  months  at  a  time.  "  We  do  not 
permit  that."  I  said,  "  When  the  doctor  is  absent,  the  patient 
recovers."  A  bad  joke  was  better  than  contradiction  ;  besides^ 
he  was  right 

The  intimacy  in  which  the  Grand  Duke  bad  lived  ail  his 
lifo  with  Goethe,  and  the  great  poet*s  testimony  to  his  charao- 
ter,  —  not  ordinary  eulogy,  —  satisfy  me  that  he  must  havo 
been  an  extraordinary  man.  On  the  whole,  this  visit  to  Wei- 
mar  did  not  add  to  my  prepossessions  in  its  &yor.  The  ab- 
sence of  Goethe  was  a  loss  nothing  could  supply. 

I  went  to  the  théâtre,  —  no  longer  what  it  was  under  the 
management  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Jagermann,  then  the 
favorite  of  the  Grand  Duke,  was  at  this  time  become  &t  ;  her 
face  had  lost  ail  proportion,  and  was  destitute  of  expression. 
She  performed,  without  efFect,  the  part  of  Sappho,  in  Grill- 
parzcr's  disagreeable  tragedy  of  that  name.  Mademoiselle 
Beck  played  the  slave,  and  the  scène  in  which  she  bewailed 
her  forlom  state,  and  gained  the  love  of  Phaon,  was  the  only 
one  that  affected  me.  I  sat  part  of  the  evening  with  Mes- 
dames Wolzogen  and  Schiller. 

In^  his  assurances  of  esteem,  he  ndded  :  '  Je  le  pardonne,  mais  c*t»t  k  eanve 
de  vous  seulement;  car.  pour  lui,  c*est  un  mauvais  sujet.*  The  Duchem  to  thii 
mode  no  reply;  but,  seizinff  the  happy  moment^  interceded  succcMifully  for 
her  nuffcrinK  peoplo.  Napoléon  gave  orders  that  the  plunderinf  nhould  cèaso. 
**  When  the  treaty  which  secured  the  nominal  independence  of  Weimar,  and 
declared  its  territory  to  be  a  part  of  the  Rhcnish  LêftfniOt  was  bronf^t  from 
Buonaparte  to  the  uuke  bj  a  French  eeneraU  and  presented  to  him,  he  re- 
fùsed  to  take  it  into  his  own  hands,  savmff,  with  more  than  gallantiy,  *  Gif«  it 
to  my  wife;  the  Emperor  intended  it  ibr  her.*  *' 
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I  vent  to  Tiefurth,  tha  former  résidence  of  the  Dowager 
Duchcss  Amelîa,  where  Sturm»  has  his  eetabliehinent,  and 
among  the  chantctera  I  called  on  vaa  Herr  von  Ëinsiedel,  the 
morose  nnd  cynical  huaband  of  m;  old  acquamtance,  Madame 
Ton  Einsiedel. 

Aurjua  29tL  —  I  accompanied  Knebel  to  Uadame  Gric»- 
bach's  gardcn,  the  most  deligbtfiil  spot  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jeno.  This  has  been  bought  for  £  1,000  by  uie  Grand 
DuchcsB.  Her  children  vere  there,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Princeases,  —  mère  children  yet  ;  but  it  ia  aurprising  how 
Boon  they  bave  acquired  a  sensé  of  their  dignity.  Thèse  chil- 
dren arc  oTCr-crammed  ;  they  leam  ail  tbe  sciencea  and  lan- 
guages,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  ail  personol  character  and 
power  of  thoiight  in  the  profusioa  of  knowledge  they  poa- 
seaa.  This  ia  now  the  faàhion  among  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many.  ' 

I  saw  Grieabach'a  wîdow.  The  old  lady  knew  me  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  instantly  began  jokîng,  —  said  aho  aupposed  I  was 
come  to  pay  a  visit  to  E 'a  t  lecture-room. 

My  last  fcw  daya  at  Jena  vere  spent  almoet  alone  with 
Knebel.  He  told  mo  of  Wieland'a  death,  which  nos,  he  aaid, 
delightfuL  Wieland  never  loat  hie  cheerfiilness  or  good-humor  ; 
and,  but  a  few  hours  before  bis  death,  baving  iuaiated  on  seeing 
hia  doctor's  prescription,  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  it  ia  much  tho 
same  with  my  life  and  the  doctor's  Latin,  they  are  both  at 
an  end."  He  was  ill  but  a  week,  and  died  of  an  indiges- 
tion. 

My  laat  day  at  Jena  was  spent  not  without  pleaaure.  It  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  tain  ;  I  could  not,  therefore,  take  a  walk 
with  Pries,  oa  I  had  intended,  so  I  rcmained  the  whole  day 
vithiu  doors,  chatting  with  my  friend  KifebeL  We  looked 
over  books  and  papers.  Knebel  sougbt  for  MSS.  of  the  great 
poets,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Herder  for  me,  and  talked  much 
about  bis  early  life,  hia  opiniona,  &c.  As  Andenlxn  (for  r&- 
membrance)  he  gnyo  me  a  ring  with  Baphael's  head  on  it,  given 
him  by  the  Ducbess  Amelîa,  and  four  portraita  in  porcelain 
and  iron  of  the  four  great  Gennan  po^  In  retum,  I  gave 
him  Wordswortfa'a  poème,  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  our 
attention. 

■  PmIèMor  Stnrni  taDfcht  Ht  this  sttnbtithmant  tlie  «Mmmnicsl  KincM, 
I.  ».  «Il  thHl  nerUinii  In  KfCricQltnrg  niul  the  DHibl  urti.  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  TlieProTeMor  vith  vliMU  H.  G.  R.  Ii*d  >  mlniDdanUuuIlng.  — Sm  mM^ 
p.  134. 
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On  tho  9th  of  September,  I  left  mj  friend  Soiebel  with  B0^ 
row,  for  I  could  not  expect  to  see  him  a^n,  and  I  loved  him 
above  cvery  German.  His  memorj  is  dear  to  me.  I  aaun- 
tered,  not  in  high  spirits,  to  Weimar,  where  I  slept,  and  on 
the  lOth  set  out  in  a  diligence  towards  FrankforL  I  spentt 
little  time  with  Knel^Fs  son  at  Erfurth,  where  he  îs  stationed. 
I  had  to  spend  three  nighta  on  the  road,  reaching  Frankfort 
at  4  A.  M.,  on  the  ISth.  A  more  wearisome  joumej  I  nerer 
made. 

I  spent  my  time  at  Frankfort  almost  entirelj  with  mj  friends 
of  the  Aldcbert  connection,  and  the  Brentano  familj  ind  their 
friends. 

September  ISth.  —  When  I  met  Cl;jQ|8tian  Brentano  he  em- 
barrassod  me  bj  kissing  me,  with  ail  ontward  marks  of  friend- 
ship.  After  being  an  éœnorM  for  some  jears  in  Bohemia,  after 
dabbling  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  rejecting  medi- 
cine  and  law,  he  is  now  about  to  become  a  priest.  In  a  few 
words,  he  said  that  he  had  been,  by  God's  providence,  brougfat 
to  sec  that  religion  alonc  can  give  comfort  to  man.  "  I  was,* 
said  he,  ''  fîrst  led  to  this  by  seeing  what  faith  can  do  in 
making  men  good.  I  was  led  to  know  my  own  worthlesanesa 
Nature  opencd  to  me  somewhat  of  her  relation  to  God.  I  saw 
wonderful  phenomena  —  miracles  !"  —  "  Do  you  mean,"  said 
I,  "  such  miracles  as  the  Scriptures  speak  of  î"  —  "  Yea,"  said 
ho,  "  of  the  same  kind."  I  had  not  the  assurance  to  aak  him 
of  what  kind  thcy  were,  but  merely  said,  I  had  often  wished 
in  my  youth  to  see  a  miracle,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  ail 
further  doubt  and  spéculation.  Brentano  then  talked  mysti- 
colly.  That  he  is  a  deceiver,  or  playing  a  part,  I  am  for  from 
Buspecting.  That  he  has  a  wrong  head  with  great  powers  of 
intellect,  I  hâve  long  known.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  such 
a  change.  In  society  he  is,  however,  improved  ;  he  is  now  quiet» 
and  rathor  solicitons  to  please  than  to  shine  ;  but  his  wild  Ital- 
ian  face,  with  ail  its  caricature  ferocity,  romains. 

Hem.*  —  The  Brentano  circle  was  extended  by  the  présence 
of  Savigny  and  his  wife.  He  was  already  a  great  man,  thougfa 
not  arrivcd  at  the  rank  he  afterwards  attained.  It  is  a  remaïk- 
able  circumstance,  that  when  I  lately  introduced  myself  to 
him  in  Berlin,  —  he  being  now  an  ex-Minister  of  Justice,  fidlen 
back  ou  his  literaxy  pursuits,  and  retired  from  offîciid  life, 
which  is  not  his  especial  province,  —  both  he  and  I  had  for- 
gotten  our  few  interviews  in  this  year  (1818),  and  had  thougfat 

•  Writton  in  186L 
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thftt  we  had  not  seen  each  other  since  I  left  Gennuif  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  century,  that  is,  in  1805. 

Mj  courae  led  me  to  Baden-Baden.  It  is  enoiigh  for  me  to 
say  thnt  I  walked  through  the  admirable  Murg-Thal  with  greitt 
delight,  «nd  had  for  my  book  during  the  walk  "  Sceues  ont 
of  the  World  of  Spirita,"  by  Henry  Stilling  (or  Jung).  The 
theory  of  the  spiritual  world  entertained  by  this  piouB  onthu- 
Btast  ie  founded  on  the  assumption  that  every  witch  aud  ghoBt 
Btory  is  to  be  taken  aa  iudiibitably  tnie.  He  haa  many  ho- 
lievers  in  Engtand  as  clsewhere.  Having  been  reproached 
as  a  (anatic,  he  deairea  ail  uabrlUven  to  couaider  hia  taies  as 
mère  visions,  —  theae  taies  being  narrativos  of  seateoces  paased  - 
in  heayen  on  great  crimiuals,  <&&,  by  an  cye-witocsa  and  audi- 
tor.  In  Goethe's  Life  is  an  interesting  accoiint  of  him.*  Goetho 
protected  him  irom  peTBCcntion  wben  a  itudent  at  Straabiirg, 
but  became  at  laat  tired  of  him.  Goethe  coirected  the  fîrst 
Tolume  of  hia  Autobiography  hy  atriking  eut  ail  tbe  trasb. 
Thia  I  learaed  frora  Knehel.  That  volume,  therefore,  should 
bo  read  by  thoao  who  might  Rnd  the  aubaequent  volumes  in- 
tolerable.      Stilling  was  the  nom  de  rfuerre  of  Jung. 

I  spent  sii  daya  at  Paris,  where  were  Misa  Nash,  M.  An- 
drews, 4c.  The  only  object  of  great  interest  was  Mademoi- 
selle Mara.  "  She  a  little  reacmbles  Misa  Mellon  t  whcn  ahe 
Tas  young,  —  i.  e.  Misa  Mellon  when  she  stood  still,  neither 
giggling  nor  fidgety."  I  did  not  foreseo  that  I  waa  vriting  of 
a  future  ducbces. 


Novemhrr  SOth.  —  Thelwall  called.  Hia  visit  gave  me  pain. 
He  bas  purchascd  Tke  Champion,  and  ia  ahout  to  take  np  tho 
profession  of  polîtician,  after  ao  many  yeara'  pauae.  An  old 
ago  of  poverty  wîll  be  bis  portion. 

December  Sd. —  T  bought  at  Dove  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
a  marble  Iniat  of  Wielaiid  by  Schadow,  for  ten  guineas.  Flai- 
man  informed  me  of  this  bnst  being  there.  He  aaya  it  is  an 
excellent  head,  which  he  would  hâve  bought  himself,  had  he 
had  a  room  to  put  it  in.  I  am  delighted  with  my  piircbaae. 
It  ia  a  very  strong  likencas,  and  in  a  style  of  great  simplioity. 
The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap,  which  is  only  distinguished 
fh)m  the  skutl  by  two  Unes  crosaing  the  head  ;  the  hair  cnrla 
round  below  the  cap,  and  the  head  atoopa  a  very  little,  vith 
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thc  siprbt  rather  downwards.  The  forehead  and  temples  are 
exquisitoly  wroiî;;:lit,  and  thc  drapery  is  pleasiii^lv  folded.  It 
is  iinwrr>uirht  at  the  sides,  iu  cach  of  which  is  a  stjiiare  openicg. 
Having  this  tiiie  objcct  constantlj  before  me  will  çcacrate  i 
love  for  sculpture.* 

Ijfrnnlj^r  4- h.  —  I  dined  with  John  Collier,  and  in  the  CTcn- 
in;jr,  aflor  taking  tea  with  Miss  Lamb.  accompauied  hcr  to 
Covent  Oarden.  We  saw  "  The  Rivais,"  and  Farren  for  the 
first  tirne,  thc  last  theatrical  tyro  thut  has  appcared.  His  Sir 
Anthony  AV»6olutc  appcared  to  me  dclightful.  He  is  a  yomig 
man,  I  nm  tnld,  y  et  he  was  so  disgiiiscd  by  painted  'wrmkles, 
and  a  face  and  tigurc  made  up  by  art,  that  I  could  hardir 
crédit  the  report.  The  conséquence  of  a  manufactured  coun- 
tenancc  and  constrained  imnatural  attitudes  is,  that  the  actor 
has  a  hard  and  inflexible  manner.  Listou^s  Acres,  faowover, 
gave  me  the  grcatest  pleasure.  It  was  infinitely  comic  aud 
laughablc,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  evcn  burlesque  and 
farcicjd. 

Jifm.f  —  ^^y  journal  mentions  Farren  as  an  admirable  comic 
actor,  only  twenty-fivc  or  twcnty-six  years  old.  This  must  be  a 
mistake.    He  is  now  woni  out,  and  apparently  a  very  old  man. 

Deremher  lOth.  —  I  dined  with  Scrgeaut  lilossett.  No  one 
with  h  ira  l)ut  Miss  Peckwcll  nnd  a  ncphew  of  the  Serçeant's,* 
Mr.  Grotc,  a  merchant,  who  reads  Gcrman,  and  appears  to  be 
an  intelligent,  sensible  man,  having  a  cnriosity  for  German 
j>hilosophy  as  well  as  Gennan  poetr3\  I  read  a  numbcr  of 
things  î>y  Goethe  and  others  to  the  Seigeant,  who  has  already 
madc  great  advances  in  the  langiîage,  andcan  relish  the  bcst 
poetry.     Grotc  has  borrowed  books  of  me. 

Kem.X  —  This  ycar  I  l^ecame  a  "barrister  of  five  years* 
standing,"  an  expression  that  has  become  almost  ridiculous, 
being  the  qualification  required  for  many  offices  by  acts  of 
Parliamcnt,  while  it  is  notorious  that  many  such  barristers  are 
ill  qualified  for  any  office.  I  was  no  exception,  certainly,  at  any 
timo  of  my  lifc,  being  never  a  leamed  lawyer  or  a  skilful  advo- 
cato,  and  yct  in  this  my  fifth  year  I  attained  some  réputation  ; 
and  of  this  year  I  bave  some  anecdotes  to  relate  of  mysclf  and 
others  not  uninteresting  to  those  who  may  care  for  me  or  for 
the  profession. 

There  was  but  an  insignificant  increase  of  fées,  from  £  415 

•  There  will  be  ftirther  référence  to  thîs  bust  în  the  year  1P29.    It  î«  n  insf^ 
nificent  work  of  nrt.    A  cost  of  it  is  or  was  to  be  ftcen  iit  the  Crvital  Palace. 
t  Writteu  lu  1661.  %  Writteu  in  1861. 
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in  1817  to  £488  during  thia  year;  but  this  littîe  practico 
brought  me  into  connection  wlth  aiiperior  men,  and  into  eiipe- 
rior  courts. 

For  iuatance,  I  had  an  appeal  in  the  Council  Chambers  from 
Gibmltar  with  Sir  Samuel  lîomilly.  It  waa  a  case  of  mcronntile 
giiiiranty.  I  hâve  forgotten  the  fitcts,  and  I  refer  to  tho  case 
mcrel;  because  it  ahows  Uir  Snmuel's  proctice.  He  read  Irom 
tbc  priutcd  statcment,  in  the  moat  unimpressive  mnntier,  tho 
simple  Tacts,  addîn^  Bcarcely  an  oinervation  of  his  own.  I 
followcd  at  some  length,  not  comprehending  the  course  takcn 
by  my  excellent  leader,  and  Hundlcby,*  my  client,  waa  satiafied 
with  my  allument.  I  plended  before  Kir  W.  Graut,  Sir  William 
Scott,  ^c  Hart,  oftenvarda  Chancellor  of  IreUad,  oud  Lovctt 
were  for  the  rcapondenta.  Then  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  roplied  in 
a  most  masterly  manuer.  I  never  hetird  a  more  luminous  and 
powcrfiil  argument.  Ho  wcnt  over  the  ground  1  had  trod,  but 
I  scarcely  knoT  my  own  arguments,  so  improved  were  they. 
Jiidgmont  wna  ultimately  given  in  our  favor.  I  hnve  Bïnce 
underatood  that  it  was  Sir  Samuel'a  pmctice,  when  he  had  the 
rcply,  to  open  the  case  in  thia  way,  aiid  not  eveii  to  read  the 
brief  before  he  wcnt  to  court,  knowin^  that  his  junior  tind  ad- 
vcrsaries  would  give  him  time  enough  to  become  maater  of  the 
facts  imd  aettle  hia  argiimeut. 

At  the  Spritig  Aaaizes,  at  Thetford,  I  made  a  opeech  which 
gained  me  more  crédit  tbàn  any  I  ever  made,  eithcr  before  or 
hlter,  and  establishcd  my  character  aa  a  speaker  :  luckily  it  ro- 
quired  no  law.  I  thought  of  it  aflerwards  with  satisfaction,  and 
I  will  give  an  accoimt  of  the  caae  faere  (it  will  bc  tho  only  one 
in  thcite  llcmîniaccnces),  partly  becanse  it  will  involve  Borae 
questions  of  spéculative  nioraltty.  It  was  a  defence  in  a  Qui 
lam  action  for  penaltiea  for  uaury  to  the  amount  of  £,  2,G40.t 
My  attomey  was  a  stranger.  Ho  had  oITered  the  brief  to 
Jamcson,  who  dcclined  it  fh>m  a  conacioiisness  of  îniibUity  to 
apcak,  and  recommended  ma.  Tho  pl^ntilF's  wituesa  had  re- 
qiieïited  my  client  to  lend  him  money,  which,  it  is  etated  by 
tlie  single  witneas,  he  consented  to  do  on  the  payment  of  £,  20. 
A  inortgnge  aiso  waa  put  in  ;  and  on  this  the  case  restod.    Tho 


m  il  noir  Ihe  wlfs  of  TiCë 


t  K  Ôfi  (''■>  notion  t<  ui  Action  bnmaht  b 

lichaluT ■     ■  '  ■ 

,■  Morca,  E 
tlwKiiig. 


which  a  luIf-ihKra  is  siTa  tothg  inroriDerbv  thë  utiitu'e.      Tlie  niit  wnald  bs 
by  MmeaiplainUff,  w£o>uu"u  weU  for  iiimuir"  (  4<<f  ton)  m  ftr  our  Lord 
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defcnce  wâs  a  simple  one.  It  could  lie  onlj  in  showing  that 
the  witness  could  not  safelj  be  relied  on  ;  and  this  I  did  in  a 
way  that  produced  applause  from  the  audience,  a  complimeot 
from  the  judge,  and  a  verdict  in  my  favor.  Now,  what  I  look 
back  upon  with  pleasure  is,  that  I  gained  this  verdict  veij 
fairly  and  by  no  misstatement.  T  will  put  down  some  of  the 
saliont  points  of  my  speech,  of  which  I  hâve  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion. 

I  began  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  hâve  often  thought  that  juries,  as 
conscientious  men,  anxious  to  do  justice,  must  be  distressed  by 
percciving  that  they  are  called  upon  to  décide  a  case  on  most 
imperfect  évidence,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can 
only  gucss  what  the  truth  may  be,  heariug  only  one  sida  This 
is  one  of  those  cases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  my  client 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  that  man,  his  own  attomey,  wbom  yoa 
bave  seen  in  that  box  ;  and  that  man  has  thought  proper  to 
teU  you  that,  in  order  to  obtain  that  loan,  he  was  fbrced  to 
give  X  20.  Now,  this  was  a  transaction  between  thèse  persons, 
and  I  cannot  possibly  contradict  hinL  For,  were  I  to  read  you 
my  brief,  or  teU  you  what  my  client  says,  of  course  denying  ail 
this,  I  should  be  reproved  by  his  Lordship,  and  incur  the  ridi- 
cule of  my  leamed  friends  around  me  ;  because,  what  the  party 
in  the  cause  says  is  not  évidence.*  This  is  a  hardship,  but  it 
is  the  law  ;  and  I  refer  to  it  now,  not  to  censiu^  the  law,  which 
would  be  indecorous,  but  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  most 
important  conséquence,  that  since  you  are  compelled  to  hear 
the  witness, — one  party  alone,  —  and  are  not  at  liberty  to 
hear  the  other  party,  in  a  transaction  between  them  and  none 
other,  you  hâve  the  duty  imposed  on  you  closely  to  examine 
what  that  witness  has  said,  and  ask  yourselves  this  question, 
•  whothcr  such  a  statement  as  he  has  thought  proper  tx>  make, 
knowing  that  he  may  swear  falsely  with  safety  (for  he  can  never 
be  contradicted),  mtûft  be  credited  by  yoiL 

"  Gentlemen,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
^  to  deny  what  that  man  has  said,  I  add,  with  the  most  entire 
confidence,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you,  acting  under  those 
rulcs  which  good  sensé  and  conscience  alike  dictate,  to  do 
other  than  by  your  verdict  déclare  that  you  cannot,  in  this 
essentially  criminal  case,  convict  the  défendant  on  the  un- 
corroborât^  testimony  of  that  single  witness." 

I  then  pointedly  stated  that,  thoiigh  in  form  an  action,  this 
was  in  substance  a  criminal  case,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  rules 

.  *  This  law  is  now  aherod. 
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observed  in  a  crimînal  court  ;  and  that,  iinless  they  had  a  per- 
fect  conviction,  they  would  uot  consign  this  old  retired  trades- 
man  to  a  jail  or  a  workhouse  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  order 
to  enrich  Mr.  Moses  (the  common  informer,  who  had  luckily  a 
Jew  name)  and  the  Treasury.  And  I  pledged  myself  to  show 
that  in  this  case  were  combined  ail  imaginable  reasons  for  dis- 
trust, so  as  to  render  it  morally  impossible,  whatever  the  fact 
might  be,  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  Qui  tam  plaintiff. 

I  then  successively  expatiated  on  the  several  topics  which 
the  case  suppUed,  —  on  the  facts  that  the  single  witness  was 
the  plaintiff  *s  own  attomey,  —  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  who 
was  within  the  mies  of  the  Eing's  Bench  Prison  ;  that  he 
came  down  that  moming  from  London  in  the  custody  of  a 
sheriff's  officer,  thongh,  when  asked  where  he  came  fi-om,  he 
at  fîrst  said  irom  home,  having  before  said  he  was  an  attomey 
at  Lynn.  And  I  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  led  him  to  say 
he  expected  no  part  of  the  penalty.  This  I  represented  to  be 
incredible  ;  and  I  urged  with  eamestness  the  danger  to  So- 
ciety if  such  a  man  were  of  necessity  to  be  believâ  because 
he  dared  to  take  an  oath  for  which  he  could  not  be  called  to 
account  hère.  And  I  alluded  to  récent  cases  in  which  other 
Eing's  Bench  prisoners  had  been  transported  for  perjuiy,  and 
to  the  known  cases  of  perjury  for  blood-money.  As  I  hâve 
already  said,  I  sat  down  with  applause,  which  was  renewed 
when  the  verdict  for  the  défendant  was  pronounced.  The  man 
I  had  so  exposed  gave  me  somcthiug  to  do  afterwards  on  his 
own  account  ;  and,  more  than  once,  attomeys,  new  clients,  in 
bringing  me  a  brief,  alluded  to  this  case.  But  the  power  of 
making  such  a  speech  does  not  require  the  talents  most  essen- 
tial  to  the  barrister,  —  none  of  which  did  I,  in  fact,  possess. 

In  the  spring  Term  of  this  year,  Gumey,*  the  King's  Coun- 
seFs  clerk,  brought  me  a  bag,  for  which  I  presented  him  with 
a  guinea.  This  custom  is  now  obsolète,  and  therefore  I  mention 
it.  It  was  formerly  the  étiquette  of  the  bar  that  none  but 
Sergeants  and  King's  Counsel  could  carry  a  bag  in  Westminster 
HalL  Till  some  King's  Counsel  presented  him  with  one,  how- 
ever  large  the  junior  (that  is,  stuff-gowned)  barrister's  business 
might  be,  he  was  forced  to  carry  his  papers  in  his  hand.  It 
was  considered  that  he  who  carried  a  bag  was  a  rising  man. 

At  the  following  Bury  Assises  I  was  concemed  in  a  case  no 
otherwise  worth  noticing  than  as  it  gave  occasion  to  good-na- 
tured  joking.     I  defended  Kidley,  the  tallow-chandler,  in  an 

*  Afterwards  Baron  Gnmey. 
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action  against  him  for  a  nuisance  in  building  a  chimney  in 
Still  Lauc.  Tlio  chief  witncss  for  plaintitf  was  Blomiield 
(father  of  tho  présent  Bishop  of  London).*  He  had  said  tbat 
he  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  plaintitf  and  défendant  and  de- 
fcndant's  counscl  had  ail  been  his  pupils.  When  I  rose  to 
cross-examinc  him,  C.  J.  Dallas  leancd  ovcr,  and  in  an  audible 
whisper  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  may  take  your  re- 
vcnge."  Good-natured  sparring  took  place  between  Blomfield 
and  myself,  and  I  got  a  verdict  in  a  vory  doubtful  case,  —  in- 
sisting  that,  if  a  nuisance,  it  must  be  a  gcnerol  one,  and  so  the 
subject  of  an  indictmcnt.  Afterwards,  on  an  indictment,  I 
contended  that  the  remedy  was  by  action,  if  it  were  a  griev- 
ance,  and  in  this  I  failed. 

Before  the  summer  Assizcs  I  dined  with  C.  J.  Gibbs.  Othen 
of  the  circuit  were  with  me.  Some  parts  of  his  conversation 
I  thought  worth  putting  down,  though  not  very  agreeable  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  manifestly  didactic,  and  very  like  that  of  a 
tutor  with  his  pupils.  He  spoke  with  great  eamestness  against 
the  "  Term  Reports,"  t  which  he  considered  as  niinous  to  the 
profession  in  the  publication  of  hasty  décisions,  especially  those 
at  Nisi  Prius,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  arguing,  eveiy  case 
on  principle.  On  my  remarking  on  the  great  famé  aoquired 
by  men  who  were  eminently  déficient,  he  was  malicious  enough 
to  ask  for  an  instance.  I  named  Ërskine.  He  was  not  sonj 
to  hâve  an  opportunity  of  ex  pressing  his  opinion  of  Ërskine, 
which  could  not  be  high.  He  remarked  on  Erskine's  sudden 
fall  in  légal  réputation,  "  Had  he  been  well-grounded,  he  could 
not  hâve  fallen." 

This  same  day,  on  my  speaking  of  the  talents  required  ia 
an  opening  and  rcply,  he  said  that  the  Lord  Chancèllor  (Eldon) 
reproachcd  Sir  James  Mansfield  with  the  practice  I  hâve  noticed 
in  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  of  leaving  his  argument  for  the  replj, 
which  was  ascribed  to  laziness.  Gibbs  praised  Bell,  the  Chan- 
cery  practitioner,  as  a  man  who  was  alwa^'s  in  the  right.  "  He 
always  gave  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
fcwest  words.** 

In  the  wiutcr  of  this  year  I  heard  from  Gumey  some  inter- 
esting  facts  about  fées,  which  within  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  had  risen  much  above  what  was  formerly  known.  Kaye,t 
the  solicitor,  told  Gumey  once  that  he  had  that  day  carried  the 

•  See  (mte^  p.  8. 

t  One  of  the  earlient  Mrlefl  of  peiiodical  law  reports. 

i  Solicitor  to  the  Bank  of  Eogliand,  &c 
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Attomey- General  (Gibba)  100  général  retniners,  that  is  SOO 
guineos.  Thèse  were  on  the  Baltic  captures  and  insumnce 
cases.  Gibbs  did  not  thiuk  that  Erskine  ever  ninde  more  thon 
7,000  guineos,  and  Miogaj  confessed  that  he  only  once  made 
5,000  guineas.  He  obserred  that  the  great  fortunes  mode  in 
ancient  timea  by  lawyers  must  havo  been  indirectly  os  the 
stewards  of  great  men.     Otherwise  they  were  unaccountable. 

I  must  hère  add  that  ail  this  is  little  compared  with  the 
enonnous  gains  of  my  old  fellow-cirouiteer,  Charles  Austin, 
who  ÎB  soid  to  bave  mode  40,000  guineos  hy  pleoding  before 
Forlioment  in  one  session. 

This  year  there  were  great  changes  in  the  law  courts.  Of 
the  judiciol  promotions  Jekjll  said,  being  the  profeosional  wag, 
that  they  came  by  titles  very  différent,  viz.  :  C.  J.  Abbott 
by  detcttU,  3.  Best  by  intrtuion,  and  Richardson  by  the  opem- 
tion  of  law.  The  wit  of  the  two  first  is  ptuigent  ;  the  last,  a 
deserred  compliment.  It  wos  ezpected,  said  Jekyll,  that 
Vaughan  woutd  como  in  by  pracription.  This  wos  not  bo 
good.  Sir  Henry  HaUbrd,*  the  King's  pbysician,  was  bis 
brotber. 

I  must  not  follet  that,  on  Aldebert's  death,  his  books  were 
taken  by  a  bookseller,  but  I  was  allowed  to  hare  what  I  liked 
at  the  hookseller's  price.  I  laid  out  £  40  in  purchasing  Fi- 
roneei's  prints  and  other  works  of  art,  snd  had  many  callA 
&om  men  of  toste  to  eee  them. 

The  Colliers,  with  whom  I  used  to  dine,  teft  London  this 
year.  Their  place  was  to  some  estent  mpptied  by  John  Payne 
GoUier,t  who  took  a  house  in  Bouverie  Street.  It  was  not 
then  foreseen  that  be  would  become  a  great  Shakespearion 
critic,  though  he  had  olreody  begun  to  be  a  writer. 

*  Sir  Henry  Halfonl  waB  the  aon  of  Dr.  Vniif  hui  oT  Laicester,  bnl  changod 
hit  TMiDe  in  1800,  whan  he  tnheritad  >  (brtntie  tiam  hi)  motlier'i  cotuin,  ^ 
Cluriu  HalfonL 

t  -T.  P.  Collier  wpote  "  BMorj  of  Endlsb  Dnnatio  PoefaT  to  the  Time  of 
Shakespeare,"  ISSI  ;  "  New  Pacla  regardinf  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  ISAï:- 
"  ShalHnpeare  Llbrarr  ;  a  Collection  oT  the  Romances,  No*nl>,  Pflem*,  atxl 
Historiés  used  b;  Shake«p««ra  a«  Uw  Fooudatton  of  Lia  Dramas,"  1S4S  i  and 
vaiious  otiwT  wûfca. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
1819. 

J  A  NU  ART  4th.  — (Ai  Bury.)  I  walked  early  np  town  and 
Icft  with  Mr.  Clarkson  his  MS.  account  of  his  interview  with 
the  Ëmperor  of  Russio,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  subject  of 
tho  slave-trade.  TLis  interview  must  reçoive  its  explanation 
from  fiituro  events.  The  Ëmperor  talkcd  of  tlie  Quakera  and 
Bible  Socioties,  of  the  Society  against  War,  of  which  he  consid- 
ered  hiniself  a  member,  and  of  the  slave-trade,  as  one  mi^t 
hâve  cxpected  a  reiigious  clerg}'man  would  hâve  done.  Mr. 
Clarkson  is  a  sincère  bcliever  in  the  Ëniperor^s  sinceritj. 

Thomas  R.  to  Habakecik  R 

BusT  St.  EDMuxDSf  Jantuuy  6, 1819>. 

....  The  Buck  party  were  at  my  house  last  Fridaj,  when 
^e  were  cntertained,  and  most  highly  interested,  by  Mr.  Clark- 
Bon^s  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Ëmperor  of  Russia,  ai 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  réception  by  the  most  powerful  poten- 
tate  in  the  world  was  cxtremely  gracions.  The  Ëmperor  took 
him  most  cordially  by  both  his  hands,  drewa  chair  for  himand 
anothcr  for  himself,  when  thcy  sat  down,  in  Mr.  Clarkaon*t 
langiiagc,  '^knee  to  knee,  and  face  to  face."  The  principal 
subject  of  thcir  conversation  was,  of  course,  the  abolition  of 
tho  slave-trade,  in  which  the  Ëmperor  takes  an  extraordiDaiy 
"intcrest,  and  secnis  to  be  most  eamestly  anxious  to  use  hui 
powerful  interest  to  induce  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  oon* 
cur  in  this  measure 

The  Ëmperor,  at  this  meeting,  professed  likewise  the  most 
pacifie  sentiments,  and  spoke  with  great  enei^  of  tho  evfl  and 
sin  of  war,  admittnig  that  it  was  altogether  contnuy  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ ianity,  and  said  that  he  desired  to  inciilcate 
this  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  différent  powers,  and  should 
therefore  propose  fréquent  congresses  to  adjust  disputes,  with- 
out  having  recourse  to  the  too  commou  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  You  know,  perhaps,  that,  for  the  purpose  ef  eradicat- 
ing  the  warlike  spirit,  Feace  Societies  hâve  been  formed  both 
in  this  coimtry  and  in  America.     ( We  hâve  a  small  one  in  this 
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town.)  The  Emperor  assured  Mr.  Clarkson  that  hc  highly  ap- 
proved  of  thcm,  and  wished  to  be  considered  as  beloiigiug  to 
them.  And  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  Mr.  Clarkson  re- 
cel ved  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  in  Ënglish  by  the  Einperor 
with  his  own  haud,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  Peace  Society,  in  which  he  repeats  the  same  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  society.  It  is  at  any 
rate  a  curions  phenomenon  to  find  an  advooate  of  such  princi- 
ples in  such  a  person.  There  are  those  who  doubt  bis  sincer- 
ity,  but  where  can  be  the  motive  to  induce  the  AtUocrat  of  ail 
the  liussicLs  to  flatter  even  such  an  individual,  however  excel- 
lent, as  Mr.  Clarkson,  or  Mr.  Marsden,  a  stock-broker  in  Lon- 
don] 

January  Hth, —  I  spent  the  day  partly  in  reading  some  very 
good  political  writings  by  Benjamin  Constant,  —  the  flrst  part 
of  his  first  volume.  His  principles  appear  excellent,  and  there 
is  to  me  originality  in  them.  His  treating  the  monarchical 
power  as  distinct  from  the  executive  pleases  me  much.  He 
considcrs  the  essence  of  the  monarch's  office  to  lie  in  the  su- 
perintonding  everytliing  and  douig  nothing.  He  controls  the 
législature  by  couvoking  and  dismissing  their  assemblies  ;  and 
he  even  créâtes  and  annihilâtes  the  ministers.  Being  thus  sep- 
arated  from  the  executive  body,  —  thaJt  may  be  attacked,  and 
even  dcstroyed  (as  is  constantly  done  in  England),  without  any 
détriment  to  the  state. 

Renu*  —  Had  Louis  Philippe  felt  this,  he  might  hâve  re- 
tained  his  throne,  but  he  would  be  an  autocrat,  which  did  not 
suit  the  French  peoplo.f 

January  26th,  —  VVe  saw  "  Brutus."  This  play  bas  had 
gi*eat  success,  and  with  reason,  for  it  exhibits  Kean  advanta- 
goously  ;  but  it  seems  utterly  without  literary  merit,  though  the 
suhjeot  admitted  of  a  great  deal  of  passionate  poetry.  Kean's 
exhibition  of  the  Idiot  in  the  first  act  was  more  able  than 
plcasing  ;  when  he  assumed  the  hero,  he  strutted  and  swelled, 
to  give  himself  an  air  he  ne  ver  can  assume  with  grâce.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  pièce,  when  he  had  to  pass  sentence  on 
his  own  son,  that  ho  really  foimd  his  way  to  my  heart  through 
my  imagination.  His  expression  of  feeling  was  deep  and  true, 
and  the  conflict  of  affection  and  principle  well  carried  out.     An 

•  Written  in  1861. 

t  Added  in  the  mnrgin  of  theMS.:  **  Palpable  ignorance,  this!  At  this 
hour  a  bold  n<urper  and  autocrat  bas  succeeded  because  he  knew  how  to  go  to 
work.  An  accident  may,  indeed,  any  day  destroy  his  power.  April  17, 1S62. 
The  date  is  materiAL'* 
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awkwanl  cfTect  was  produced  by  the  attempt  to  blend  too 
mucli  in  oui;  play.  The  act  by  which  Crutus  overtiimed  the 
Tarquins  was  uot  tliat  of  amau  who  had  a  son  capable  of  trca- 
8on  against  Lis  couutry. 

Fthrunry  2d,  —  Naylor  took  tea  with  me  ;  and  soon  aftcr, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  came  to  look  at  mj  prints.  And  the 
Lx)king  them  ovcr  afforded  us  pleasiire.  Lamb  bas  great  taste 
and  fec'ling  ;  his  criticisms  are  instructive,  and  I  lîud  that  en- 
joynieut  from  works  of  art  is  heightencd  by  sympathy.  Tal- 
foiirJ  came  while  we  were  tbus  engaged.  He  stayed  with  iis^ 
and  aflerwards  joined  us  in  a  rubber,  which  occupied  us  tOl 
latc.  Talfourd  stayed  till  near  one,  talking  on  personal  mat- 
ters. 

Februartj  18t1u  —  I  lounged  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
Covent  Gardcn  h  listings,  —  a  sceue  only  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting.  The  vulgar  abuse  of  the  candidates  fh>m  the  TÎlcst 
rabl)lc  ever  beheld  is  not  rendered  cndurable  by  eithcr  wit  or 
good  teniper,  or  the  belief  of  there  bcing  any  integrity  at  the 
bottom.  I  jiist  saw  Hobhousc.  His  pcrson  did  not  please 
mo  j  but  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  whom  I  met  thcre,  tcUs  mo  I 
am  like  him,  which  I  do  uot  thiuk  to  l)e  the  fact.  Lamb*  I 
coiild  scarccly  see,  but  his  countenance  is  better.  Orator  Huiii 
was  on  the  hustings,  but  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  from 
the  mob  ;  and  this  fact  was  the  most  consolatoiy  part  of  the 
spectacle. 

Fehrnary  28th.  —  Afler  dining  at  Collier's  I  went  to  Godwin, 
with  whom  I  drank  tea.  Curran  was  there,  and  I  had  a  reiy 
agrecable  chat  with  him  ;  he  is  como  to  print  his  fathcr's  life^ 
written  by  himself  ;  aud  he  projects  an  édition  of  his  speeches. 
Hc  reluted  an  affecting  anecdote  of  Gmttan  in  the  House  of 
Gommons.  He  was  speaking  in  a  stylo  that  l)etrayed  the  dé- 
cline of  the  facultics  of  a  once  great  man  ;  he  was  rombling 
and  fecble,  and  being  assailed  by  coughing,  he  stopped,  paiised, 
anl  said  in  an  altcred  voicc,  " I  bclieve  they  are  right,  sir  1  " 
and  s:it  down. 

April  3f.  —  By  coach  to  Ipswich  ;  then  on  foot  in  the  daik 
to  Playford  (four  miles).  Mrs.  Clarkson  was  in  high  health 
and  spirits  ;  Tom  aud  Mr.  Clarkson  also  well.  I  met  with 
some  visitors  there,  who  rendered  the  visit  peculîarly  agrec- 
able. Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Grahame,  from  Glasgow.  He  is  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  a  brother  to  the  late  James  Grahame  the 

*  The  Honorable  Georee  Lamb,  aon  of  the  fimt  Lord  MellNntnie.  sud 
brother  of  WlillMn,  who  aiterwarUs  became  Prime  Miuister. 
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poet  ;  a  most  interesting  man,  having  a  fine  handsome  face 
and  figure,  resembling  Wordsworth  in  his  gait  and  gênerai  air, 
though  not  in  his  features,  and  being  a  first-rate  talker,  as  far 
as  sensé  and  high  moral  feeling  can  render  conversation  de- 
ligbtful.  We  talked,  during  the  few  days  of  laj  staj,  about 
English  and  Scotch  law.  He  complained  that  the  Comttas 
fffutium  was  not  allowcd  to  Scotchmen  ;  that  is,  a  lunatio 
having  money  in  the  funds  must  be  brought  to  England  to 
havo  a  commission  issucd  hcre  (though  he  is  already  found  a 
lunatic  in  Scotland)  before  dividends  can  be  paid,  &c,  ;  and 
bank  powers  of  attomey  must  be  executed  according  to  Eng- 
lish  forms,  even  in  Scotland.  The  first  case  is  ccrtainly  a  grcat 
abuse.  Mr.  Grahame  pleased  me  much,  and  I  bave  already 
ucarly  dccided  on  going  to  Scotland  this  summer.  In  politica 
he  is  very  libéral,  inclining  to  ultra  principles.  He  vras  severe 
agaiust  Southcy  and  Wordsworth  for  their  supposed  apostasy. 
He  speaks  highly  of  the  Scotch  law,  and  considers  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  thére  much  superior  to  ours. 

April  28th.  —  My  ride  to-day  was  very  agreeable  ;  the 
wcather  was  mild  and  fine,  and  I  had  no  ennui.  I  travelled 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  with  whom  I  chatted  occasionally, 
and  I  read  three  books  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  and  several  of 
Biu*ke's  speeches.  Burke's  qiiarrel  with  Fox  does  not  do 
honor  to  Burke.  I  fear  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
break  with  his  old  friend  ;  y  et  he  appears  to  hâve  been  pro- 
vokcd.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Burke's  Speeches,  there  is 
the  same  wonderful  différence  between  the  reports  of  the  ncws- 
papcrs  and  the  publications  of  Burke  himself. 

His  own  notes  of  his  speech  on  the  Unitdrîan  Pétition 
are  full  of  profundity  and  wisdom  ;  his  attack  on  the  Rightê 
of  Man  as  an  abstract  principle  is  justified  on  his  own  repré- 
sentation. How  true  his  axiom,  '*  Crude  and  uncounected 
truths  are  in  practice  what  falschoods  are  in  theory  !  "  Strauge 
that  he  should  hâve  undergone  so  great  obloquy  because  this 
wise  remark  has  not  been  comprehended  ! 

May  3d,  —  I  dined  with  Walter,  Fraser,  and  Bames.  Fraser 
I  attacked  on  a  trimming  article  in  yesterday^s  Time$  about 
Catholic  Emancipation.  And  Bames  attacked  me  about 
"  Peter  Bell  "  ;  but  this  is  a  storm  I  must  yield  to.  Words- 
worth has  set  himself  back  ten  years  by  the  publication  of 
this  work.  I  read  also  Tom  Cribb's  Mémorial  to  the  Congress, 
—  an  amusing  volume  ;  but  I  would  rather  read  than  hâve 
written  it     It  is  really  surprising  that  a  gentleman  (for  so 
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^Foorc  is  in  station  and  connections)  should  8o  descend  as  to 
cxhihlt  tlio  Prince  Régent  and  the  Ëmperor  of  Uussia  at  a 
])<)xing-ii).itch,  undor  the  names  of  Porpus  and  Long  Soudj. 
The  hoxing  ciint  hmgiuige  docs  not  amuse  me,  eveu  iu  Mouiv'a 
gravcly  biirle8([ue  lines. 

Maj  23d.  —  I   Hi)cnt  several  hoiirs  at  home,  looking  otct 
rc|M)rts,  «l'c,  and  then  walkcd  to  Clapton.     I  had  a  fine  wnlk 
lic^iue  over  Bethnal  Green.     Passing  Donnera  Fielda,  a  nice 
boy,  \\\\ci  Wiis  my  gossipiug  companion,  pointed  eut  to  me  the 
site  of  Bishop  Bonners  bouse,  where  tlie  Bisliop  sat  and  saw 
tlie  Papiiita  bumt  :  sucb  is  the  accunvcy  of  traditional  talea 
He  fiirthcr  Hhowed  me  some  spots  in  which  the  grouud  is  low  : 
h  ère  the  poor  biirut  créatures  were  buried,  it   seems  ;  and 
thongh  the  ground  has  been  fi  lied  up  hundreds  of  times,  it 
ahvays  sinks  in  again.     "  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  true,"  said  the 
boy,  '*  but  I  was  afraid  once  to  walk  on  the  spot,  and  so  are 
the  little  Imys  now.**     The  feeling  that  Nature  sympathises 
M'ith  niun  in  horror  of  grcat  crimes,  and  bears  testimony  to 
tlie  commission  of  thom,  is  a  very  fréquent  superstition, — 
perlmps  the  uiost  universal. 

Jnne  ^th,  —  My  sister  consul ted  Astley  Cooper.  She  was 
delighteil  to  find  him  far  froni  imkind  or  harsh.  He  treated 
her  with  grcat  gentleness,  and  very  kindly  wamed  her  os  much 
as  possible  to  correct  her  irritability,  —  not  of  temper,  but  of 
nervcs. 

Jane  lOth,  —  Clemens  Brentano  is  tumed  monk  I 

Jane  IJfth.  —  C-oming  home,  1  found  Hamond  in  town,  and 
wcnt  with  him  to  the  Exhibition.  I  stayed  a  couple  of  houra» 
but  had  no  great  pleasiire  therc.  Scarccly  a  pictive  much 
pleased  me.  Tiinier  has  fewer  attractions  thon  he  uaed  to 
hâve,  and  Callcott's  *'  Hottel^m  "  is  gaudier  than  he  uaed  to 
be  ;  he  is  aiming  at  a  richer  cast  of  color,  but  is  less  Iteautifnl 
as  ho  déviâtes  frora  the  délicate  grays  of  Cuyp.  Coopères 
'^  Marston  Moor  '*  did  not  intercst  me,  though  what  I  hâve 
hcard  since  of  tho  artist  does.  I  am  told  he  wos  hitely  a 
groom  to  j)^Ieux,  the  brewer,  who,  detecting  him  in  the  act  of 
makiug  portraits  of  his  horscs,  woidd  not  keep  him  as  a  grooin, 
but  got  him  cmployment  as  a  horse-painter*  He  was  befure  a 
rider  at  Astley*s,  it  is  said.  He  wcnt  into  the  Academy  to 
leani  to  dmw  with  the  boys.  Flaxman  says  he  knew  nothiug 
of  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  —  he  could  not  draw  at  ail,  — but 
by  dint  of  genius,  without  instruction  (except,  as  he  says,  what 
he  learned  from  a  shilling  book  he  bought  in  the  Strand),  ho 
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could  paint  very  finely,  He  is  already,  Bays  Flaiman,  a  great 
paiuter,  and  will  protâbly  becoœe  very  emineut  indeed,  He  ia 
alxiut  tliirty-five  yenre  of  âge,  aud  is  ojready  an  AsBociate.  He 
paîatB  borsea  tuid  low  lifc,  but  bis  "  Marston  Moor  "  ia  regarded 
as  a  fine  composition.  His  appearance  doea  not  beapenk  hia 
origin,  "  I  introdiiced  hini  to  Lord  Grey,"  aaid  Flaxman, 
"  and  as  tliey  Btood  tolking  togethcr,  I  coiUd  not  diacem  any 
dilTercnce  betweeu  tbe  peer  and  tbe  pointer." 

June  16tk.  —  1  vas  much  occupied  by  a  acrape  John  Cullier 
had  got  inta  A  few  nighta  ago  he  report«d  that  Mr.  Hume 
had  aaid  in  thc  Houae  of  Gommons  tbat  Canning  had  riaen 
above  the  sufferinga  of  othera  by  laughing  at  them.  Bell  * 
being  last  night  aummoned  before  the  Houae,  John  Collier 
gave  himaclf  as  the  author,  and  waa  in  couaeqnence  oommttted 
to  the  cuatody  of  tho  Sei^ant-at-Arms.  Mr.  Wynn  moved 
that  he  aho\dd  l>e  committed  to  Newgate,  but  this  waa  with- 
drawti  in  conséquence  of  Collier'a  manly  and  becoming  conduct. 
I  waa  eiceedingly  alarmed  lest  thia  might  burt  Collier  with 
Waltcr,  but,  to  my  aatiafaction,  I  found  that  Collier  had  raiaed 
himself  in  Walter'a  opinion  ;  for,  by  his  gentlemanly  behavior,  he 
raiaed  the  character  of  the  reportera,  and  he  completely  relieved 
Walter  from  the  imputation  of  having  aJtered  tho  article.  I 
called  on  Collier  in  the  House  of  Commona  Prison  ;  bc  was  ïn 
good  Bpirita.  Mrs.  Collier  was  there,  and  Walter  came  too, 
with  lîimeB.  I  chattcd  with  Walter  about  the  propriety  of 
petitioning.  He  w-ished  Collier  to  lie  in  custody  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  but  I  difFered  in  opinion,  and  corrected  the  pétition, 
which  was  ultimntely  aîlopted.  After  a  hasty  dinner  in  Hall, 
I  ran  down  to  the  Houae.  Bamea  procured  me  a  place,  nnd  I 
Btayed  in  the  gallery  till  qnite  late.  There  was  no  oppoaition 
to  Mr.  W.  Smith'a  motion  for  Collier'a  dischai^.  He  was  re- 
primanded  by  the  Spealier  in  stroag  unmcaning  worde.  W. 
Smith  moTcd  for  the  bill  to  relieve  the  Unitariana  againat  the 
Marriagc  Act.f  The  apeech  had  the  merit  of  raiaing  a  fceling 
favorable  to  the  speaker,  and  it  waa  not  ao  intelligible  as  to  ex- 
cite opposition.  Lord  Caatlereagh  did  not  prétend  to  under- 
Btand  it,  and  Mr.  Wilberforco  spoke  giiardedly  and  with  favor  of 
tbe  projected  measure.  Therestof  the  apeakJïigthieeveningwaa 

19  to  obtBin  fnr  rnltoriRni  nt  thelr  nitirriflfra  tha 
OmiHion  ni  hIL  relerence  to  ttie  Triiiily.  He  did  not  venture  to  pmpme  the 
moro  ration»!  niid  complète  relief,  —  whioh  wh»  alïer  a,  lime  ol)tiiini;rt,  —  the 
mairiiiEe  oX  DiMeiilen  In  thelr  owD  placM  of  wonhip.  Yid»  Mky'*  Ckôucitu- 
tion*]  HUtoi7i  Vol.  IL  p.  384. 
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very  poor  indeed,  —  much  bclow  my  expectation.  I  was  heartOj 
tircd  bcfore  clevon  o'clock.  I  then  came  home,  and  read  a  littlfi 
of  H  orner  in  bed. 

June  2Sd.  —  I  called  late  on  Mrs.  John  Collier.  She  informs 
me  that  Walter  has  been  doiug  a  veiy  handsome  thing  bj  John 
Collier.  He  gave  him  a  bank-note  for  X  50,  saymg  he  need  not 
retiim  the  surplus  aflcr  paying  the  fées,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
be  some  compensation  for  the  iuconvenience  he  had  suffered  bj 
his  imprisonmeut.  Xow,  the  fées  amounted  to  not  zuore  ^h^n 
X  14  or  £  15.     This  is  very  generous  certainly. 

July  6th.  —  1  dined  with  Collier,  and  had  a  game  of  chen 
for  an  hour.  I  then  looked  ovcr  papers,  &c  in  chambers; 
and  betwecn  seven  and  eight  went  to  Godwin*8  by  invitation. 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  were  there,  also  Mr.  Booth,  —  a  sin- 
gular  character,  not  unlike  Curran  in  person  ;  a  devcr  man» 
says  Godwin,  and  in  his  exterior  very  hke  the  Grub  Street 
poet  of  the  last  ceutury.  I  had  several  rubbers  of  whist 
Charles  Lamb*s  good-humor  and  playfulness  made  the  eyening 
agreeable,  which  would  otherwise  hâve  Ixîcn  made  imcomfort- 
ablc  by  the  painful  anxiety  visible  in  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  siii- 
pected  in  Godwin.     I  came  home  late. 

Julif  7th.  —  I  dined  by  invitation  with  Mr.  Belsham.  T. 
Stansfeld  had  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Kenrick  (a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Belsham),*  requesting  me  to  give  Mr.  Kenrick  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Germany.  Kenrick  Icfl  me  the  letter  with  an  invita- 
tion from  Belsham.  I  had  an  agreeable  visit  :  a  small  partj, 
— t  Mr.  and  Miss  Belsham,  Spurrell,  Senr.,  Martineau,  Jaidine,t 
a  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Kenrick.  \Ve  kept  up  a  conversation  with 
very  little  disputation.  Belsham  (and  I  joined  him)  defeuded 
Church  Establishments,  which  he  thought  better  than  leaviog 
religion  to  make  its  way  alone.].  He  said,  I  think  my  Church 
ought  to  be  establishcd  ;  but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  would  rather 
the  Anglican  Church  should  be  maintained,  with  ail  its  erron 
and  superstitions,  than  that  the  unleamed  should  be  left  at 
large,  each  man  spreading  abroad  his  own  foUies  and  absuidi- 
ties.  §  Kenrick  opposed  him,  and  had  on  some  points  the  best 
of  the  argument.      Jardine,  and  indeed  ail  the  party,  weio 

*  Thera  wnn  no  nctnal  relntion^liip  betw^en  Mr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Reli^ham; 
Mr.  Kcnrick*s  fiither  miirried.  tm  hi8  peonnd  wife,  tlie  sister  of  Mr.  Bebham. 

t  Tlic  narri^ter.  afterwards  a  Police  MngUtrute. 

j  Written  in  1861. 

§  Mr.  Rcl8hHm>  views  on  thIs  nubject  wero  pnblished  In  three  fcnnoiMii 
entitled  "  Clirif^tinnitv  plending  for  the  Patronage  of  the  Civil  Power,  bût  pio* 
teiting  agahut  the  Aid  of  Pénal  Laws.**  Uunter,  St  Paul*a  Chuchyard,  im. 
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ogaînst  Mr.  Belsham  and  myself.  We  talked  of  animal  mi^inot- 
ism,  and  told  ghost  etories,  and  ghoats  seemed  on  the  whole  ta 
be  in  crédit. 

July  8tk.  —  Mr,  Kenrick  breakfaated  with  me.  I  was  mucb 
plcascd  with  him  ;  he  bas  boen,  and  indeed  stiU  is,  tntor  at  tho 
Manchester  New  Collège,  York,  and  is  going  for  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many  to  improre  in  philological  Btudîcs.  Ho  ia  a  stanch  Uni- 
tarian,  with  a  deal  of  zeal,  but  is  mild  in  bis  manncrs,  a  to- 
nocioiis  disputant,  but  courteoua, — a  very  promising  joung 

Jfily  Î2tk.  —  (At  Bury.)  I  had  an  agreeable  walk  with  Mrs. 
Kent  over  the  skîrts  of  Hardwick  Heath,  — rathor,  cnclosuro, 
—  and  home  by  the  West  Gato  Street,  Mre,  Kent  was  grad- 
ually  liruiight  to  recoUcct  sconca  familiar  to  her  in  childhood, 
but  I  could  rccall  few.  How  little  do  I  recollect  of  my 
paat  life  !  and  the  idca  often  recura  to  me  tbat  it  soema  diffi- 
cult  to  recoDcile  reaponsibility  with  utter  oblivion.  Colcridge 
haa  the  striking  thonght  that  possibly  tbe  puniahment  of  a 
future  tifc  may  consiat  iu  bringing  back  the  conaciouanesa  of 
the  pnst. 

JulyZltt. — Mrs.  Kent  had  left  us  in  the  momîng.  I  there- 
fore  tbought  it  right  to  dine  with  the  magiatrates  ;  and  1  am 
glad  I  did  so,  os  I  had  a  pleasing  day.  We  diacussed  the 
question,  hovr  fàr  a  barriater  may  lawfuUy  tiy  to  persuade  tbe 
Bcnch  to  a  décision  which  ho  himself  knows  to  be  wrong.  I 
endeavored  to  establisb  thia  distinction,  that  an  advocate  may 
practise  sophistry,  though  he  may  not  misstate  a  case  or  a 
fact. 

Julij  25tk.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Basil  Montagu,  and  had  an 
hour"»  pleasant  chat  with  him.  He  related  that  Dr.  Scott  in- 
formcd  him  that  he  waited  on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  another 
gentleman,  to  make  a  proposai,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Nortli, 
that  (îoldsmith  ahould  writo  ou  bchalf  of  the  Ministry.  Thcy 
found  him  in  chambera  in  the  Temple.  Ho  was  oflered  any 
compensation  he  might  désire.  Ho  said  he  conld  eam  from 
the  bookHollers  aa  much  aa  hia  nocesaitiea  required,  aril  he 
would  ratherlive  without  bcingobliged  toany  one.  ticott  told 
thia  Btory  aa  a  proof  of  Goldamith'a  ignorance  of  tbe  world. 

Auguû  7th. — -Thia  waa  a  moming  of  diaappointmcnt.     I 

•  He  Is  now  Ihe  mtwt  lenmed  of  rtio  Enclisli  Uiiitnrinns,  nnd  lnw  Inkcn  tlio 
lend  in  the  free  Inveitifpition  of  the  Old  Te«tjimciit.  prp™niiii(r  lo  apjilv  (n  il, 
nntn'ithHtnndine  its  ■ncivd  chamclïr,  Ihe  rulcn  of  profnne  crillcUm.  Ha  hns 
lately  relirod  (fom  pre«idina  over  the  Manchester  CollegB.  —H.  C.  R.,  1861. 
H.  G.  R.  hBd  eipeclôlly  in  vfew  ïlr.  Kennck's  work  on  PitmeTal  Hûtory. 
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had  intcndcd  to  do  my  bcst  in  dcfending  some  Lavenham  riot- 
crs  for  bull-baiting,  but  Burr  eut  the  niattcr  short  bj  asserting 
that,  though  buU-baiting  is  a  lawful  sport,  in  an  euclosure  of 
j)rivate  propcrty,  it  could  not  be  tolerated  in  the  market-place 
of  a  town,  over  which  there  is  a  right  of  way.  I  endeavored 
to  contend  that,  if  the  bull-baiting  had  lasted  fix)in  time  im- 
mémorial, that  faet  must  modify  the  right  of  waj.  I  consent- 
ed  that  a  verdiet  of  Guilty  should  he  entered,  on  an  engage- 
ment tliat  no  one  should  be  brought  up  for  judgment^  evcn  if 
the  riot  should  be  renewed  next  5th  November. 

August  lOth.  —  On  the  evening  of  my  arrivai  at  Norwich  I 
was  even  alarmcd  at  the  quantity  of  business  there.  It  ex- 
ceeded,  in  fiict,  anything  I  ever  had  before.  I  had  during 
thèse  assizes  scventeen  briefs,  of  which  thirteen  were  in  cau$e$* 
The  prodiice,  seventy-five  guineas,  including  retaîners,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fee  of  an  arbitration.  This  raises  my  fées  on  tbe 
circuit  to  one  kundred  and  thirty-four  guineas,  a  siun  exceeding 
by  twenty-nine  guineas  the  utmost  1  ever  before  received.  Of 
thèse  causes  I  shall  mention  three  or  four  afterwards.  I  bad 
one  consultation  this  cveuing  at  Sergeant  Blossett's,  and  I  was 
engaged  the  rest  of  tho  time  till  lato  rcading  briefs. 

August  29thy  Remj\  —  This  day  commenced  a  yaluable  ac- 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Benecke,  of  whom  I  think  veiy  highly, 
as  among  the  most  remarkable  Germans  I  hâve  ever  known. 
I  had  received  a  letter  from  Poel  of  Altona,  introducing  to  me 
a  Miss  Reinhardt,  who  wished  to  establish  herself  in  Ëngland 
as  a  teacher  of  music.  Shc  was  on  a  visit  at  the  Beneckes*. 
I  called  on  her,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  them  soon  oiter, 
and  my  acquaintance  ripcned  into  intimacy.  Benecke  was  a 
man  of  grcat  ability  in  varions  departments  ;  he  was  a  chem- 
ist,  and  in  that  science  he  had  a  manufoctory,  by  which  he 
lived.  He  had  becn  engaged  as  the  conductor  of  an  insuraooe 
office  at  Hamburg,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  the  law 
of  msurance  in  German,  which  in  Germany  is  the  great  au- 
thority  on  the  subject.  This  induced  him,  after  our  acquaint- 
ance, to  Write  a  small  volume  on  the  law  of  insurance  in 
English,  which  I  saw  through  the  press.  There  was  abaolute- 
ly  nothing  to  correct  in  the  langunge.  The  book  did  not  sell, 
but  Lord  Tenterden  spoke  well  of  it  as  a  work  of  principle, 
and  allowed  it  to  l)o  dedicated  to  him.  But  thèse  were  merely 
Works  and  pursuits  of  necessity.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and 
of  the  most  religious  character  :  he  professed  orthodoxy,  but 

*  That  fs,  not  oriminal  cases.  t  Writtm  in  laai. 
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he  would  not  havo  been  tolcrafed  by  our  high-and-dry  ortho- 
doi.  He  had  a  scheme  of  lus  own,  of  nhich  the  fouudation 
■«■as — the  belief  in  the  pre-eiiatence  of  cveiy  human  being. 
His  spéculation  was,  that  every  one  had  taken  part  in  the 
great  rébellion  in  a.  former  state,  and  that  we  wero  ail  ulti- 
matcly  to  be  restored  to  the  Divine  favor.  This  doctrine  of 
final  rcstoration  waa  the  redeemiug  article  of  hia  creed.  He 
profcaaed  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  wheo  I  put 
the  question  to  him,  he  said,  that  he  considercd  that  doctrine 
AS  the  njost  essential  tnith  of  religion  ;  that  God  alone  with- 
oiit  Christ  would  be  nothing  to  ns  ;  Chriat  is  the  copula  by 
means  of  whom  man  is  brought  to  God.  Otliernise,  the  idea 
of  God  would  be  what  the  Epicureana  deem  it,  —  a  mère  idlo 
and  empty  notion.  I  belie-ve  Benecke  woa  firat  led  to  think 
well  of  me  by  hearing  me  observe,  what  I  eaid  without  any 
notion  of  bis  opinions,  that  an  immortality  àpartr  potl  siip- 
pofied  a  like  ioimortality  à  parie  aide;  and  that  I  could  not 
Gouceive  of  the  création  in  time  of  an  imperishable  immortal 
being. 

Sfpfembfr  IStk.  —  I  rode  to  London.  During  the  ride  I 
was  strikingly  remindcd  of  the  great  improvement  of  the 
coimtiy  within  thirty  or  forty  years..  An  old  man,  on  the  box, 
pointed  ont  to  me  a  spot  near  a  bridge  on  the  road,  wbcro 
about  forty  yeara  ago  the  étage  was  tumed  over  and  sercn 
people  drowncd  ;  and  he  aesured  me  that,  when  he  waa  a  boy, 
the  rottd  beyond  Hounslow  was  Lterally  lined  wîth  gibbets,  on 
which  were,  in  irons,  the  carcasses  of  malefactors  blackeuing  in 
the  sim,  r  found  London  ail  fiill  of  people,  collected  to  ro- 
ceive  Hunt  •  in  triiimph,  and  acconipany  him  to  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  to  a  dinner,  —  a  mère  rabble,  certainly,  but  it  is  a. 
great  and  alarming  evil  that  the  rabble  ahould  be  the  leadera 
in  anything,  I  hear  that  when,  in  the  erening,  Hiint  came, 
the  crowds  were  immense,  and  flaga  were  waved  ovcr  him  with 
"  Liberiff  or  Dmlk  "  inscribed. 

Sfpitmber  2âd.  —  I  called  ou  Talfonrd  for  a  short  time.  I 
dincd  with  Collier  and  then  hastcned  to  Flaxman's.  I  hnd  a 
very  pleaaant  chat  with  him  and  Miss  Denmnn.t  He  related 
nn  interesting  anecdote  of  Canova.  He  had  breakfasted  with 
Canova  at,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hope's,  and  then  examined  with  him 
the  marblea  and  antiques.     Amoug  them  was  a  bcaiitifiil  bust 

•  "Onitiir"  HnnI,  tin  Bniticiil,  nfterwnnl»  M.  P.  for  Pi*nlon. 
t  XitiDenmnn  wn^Mrs.  Klnxmstt'!!  i>ii'tFr,iiiidFhixtnen'9  tulnplecl  daoghter, 
b]P  wliom  tha  FlBiinan  Gïllery  at  Umi«nitjr  Collège  wu  fountlM. 
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of  Antoninus  Pins.     Flaxman  pointed  it  out  to  Canova,  on 
which  Canova,  without  ausweriug  him,  muttered  to  himsel^ 
with  gestulations  of  impatience  :  **  I  told  him  so,  —  I  told  him 
80,  —  but  he  would  never  take  counsel."     This  was  repeated 
several  timcs  iu  a  fit  of  absence.     At  léngth  Floxman  tapped 
him  on  the  shoiildcr  and  said  :  "  Whom  did  yen  tell  so  î  "   Of 
course,  the  conversation  was  in  Italian.     Receiving  no  replv, 
Flaxman  pressed  the  question.     **  Why,  Buonaparte,"  said  he. 
*'  I  observ'ed  to  him  repeatedly,  that  the  busts  of  Antoniuuis 
Pius  wcre  to  be  seen  everywhere  ;  they  were  to  be  found  in 
cvery  part  of  Italy  in  great  abundance,  ho  had  made  hiinself  so 
Ixîloved.    But  he  would  t^ike  no  advice." —  "And  did  yoii  expcct 
him  to  take  any  1  "  said  Flaxman.     Canova  coidd  not  say  that 
he  did,  but  sUited  that  tho  courtiers  of  Buonaparte  were  often 
astoniahed  at  the  frccdoms  he  took. 

Rem.*  —  Flaxman  always  spoke  of  Canova  as  a  man  of  grcat 
moral  qualities,  of  which  I  bolieve  he  thought  more  h^hly 
than  of  his  cliaracter  as  an  artist, 

October  2d,  —  Colonel  D'Arcy  was  at  Masquérier's  this  even- 
ing,  —  a  very  agreeablo  man,  who  has  been  some  years  in 
Persia.  He  explained  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  signets  so  of- 
ten mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  Oriental  writings.  In  Persia 
cvery  man  has  three  seals  :  a  large  one,  with  which  he  testifies 
his  messages  to  an  infcrior;  a  small  one,  sent  to  a  supcrior; 
and  a  middle-sizcd,  for  an  cqual.  Ëvery  man  has  about  him 
an  Indian-ink  préparation,  and,  instead  of  signing  his  namc,  he 
sends  an  impression  of  his  seal,  as  a  proof  that  the  messenger 
comes  from  him.  Colonel  D'Aroy  speaks  Persian  fluently.  He 
says  it  is  a  simple  and  easy  language,  as  spoken,  but  the  writ- 
ten  language  is  blcnded  with  the  Arabie,  and  is  make  oomplex 
and  difhcult. 

October  12tk.  —  I  took  an  carly  breakfast,  and  a  little  after 
ninc  was  in  the  King's  Bench,  Guildhall.  There  was  a  vast 
crowd  alrcady  assembled  to  hear  tho  trial  of  Carlile  for  blaa- 
phemy,  which  had  attracted  my  curiosity  also.  The  prosecu- 
tion  was  for  republishing  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason.**  The 
Attoniey-Gcneral  opened  the  case  in  an  ordinary  way.  His 
pathos  did  not  scem  to  flow  from  him,  and  his  remarks  were 
neither  striking  nor  original.  Carlile  is  a  pale-faced,  flat-noscd 
man,  not  unlike  Schelling,  but  having  no  întellectiud  resem- 
blance  ;  though  he  has  shown  astonishing  powers  of  voice,  and 
a  faculty  of  onduring  fatigue  that  is  far  more  wonderful  than 

•  Writton  in  1851. 
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enviable.  He  does  not  appear  in  any  respect  a  maii  of  miad 
or  onginality.  His  eiordium  woa  au  bour  long,  acd  was  a 
mère  rhapsodicol  defence.  Hia  chîef  oi^mcnt  woa  derived  from 
the  late  Triuity  Bill,'  which,  said  he,  authorizea  any  one  to  at- 
tatk  the  Triiiity  ;  and  there  being  no  atatuto  law  to  déclare 
what  may  not  he  attacked,  anjthing  may.  Ho  attocked  the 
Attomey-Generul  f  as  an  ex-Unitarian,  and  vas  both  pert  and 
inBolcnt  in  the  matter,  though  not  in  the  manner.  He  then 
set  about  rcading  the  "  Âge  of  Reason  "  through,  and  therefore 
I  left  him. 

October  IStk.  —  I  lounged  for  half  an  hour  into  GuildbalL 
I  fbund  Carlile  on  his  legs  ;  he  hlul  been  speaking  without  in- 
terruption irom  half  past  nine,  and  I  hcaid  him  at  half  past 
sti,  with  no  apparent  diminution  efforce;  but  he  mercly  read 
from  paper,  and  what  ho  said  seemed  very  Uttle  to  the  purpose. 
He  attcmpted  a  parallet  betwecn  his  case  and  Luther's,  and 
assertcd  the  right  to  preach  Deism.  I  see  no  reason  wby  he 
sbould  not  go  on  for  a  month  in  the  same  style. 

October  l^th.  —  I  would  hâve  walked  with  H \o  hear 

some  part  of  Carlile's  trial,  but  it  was  just  over.  The  man 
had  been  spcaking  for  neor  three  days,  and  this  vill  be  regard- 
ed  by  many  people,  I  hâve  no  douht,  as  a  proofof  greattcdent 
He  was,  however,  convicted,  to  my  great  satiofaction. 

October  24lh.  —  (At  Bury.)  I  heard  Mr.  Fenner  preach  in 
the  forenoon  to  about  twenty  pereona.  How  our  sensations 
influence  our  thoughta  t  The  meeting-houae  strikîng  my  eye, 
and  the  voice  of  my  old  preceptor  striking  my  ear,  I  wos  made 
Bcrious,  and  almost  melancholy. 

Novtmber  lOlh.  —  I  went  early  to  Sergeant  Frere'a  chambers, 
3  King'a  Bencb  Walk,  and  agreed  for  a  fourteen  yeara'  leasa 
of  thcm  from  neit  midsummer,  at  seventy-five  guineas  pcr  an- 
num.  Those  chambers  consist  of  ono  tolerably  sized  room  ;  a 
second,  nhich  by  pulling  down  a  partition  may  be  made  into  a 
very  comfortable  room  ;  and  a  third  small  room,  which  may  be 
used  by  a  clerk  ;  three  fireplaces.  Between  the  two  larger 
rooms  ie  a  small  room,  large  enough  to  place  a  bed  iu,  and 
convenicnt  for  that  purpose  ;  there  ia  aiso  a  dark  place,  in 
which  a  bed  haa  been  placed  for  Frere's  clerk  and  his  wife,  be- 
sidea  one  or  two  lock-np  places.  The  cbombora,  without  being 
eicellent,  are  yet  good  for  tbeir  price,  and  I  am  pleased  at  the 

•  "An  ActtorelieTePernons-whoImpnpi  the  Doctrine  or  the  HoIyTrinlt» 
from  certain  PenalliRH."     Thîi  vrai  commonlf  called  Ur.  Wllllun  Smith's  Aci 

t  Giflbrd.    Ses  (mM,  p.  3M. 
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idea  of  occiipyiiig  them.  They  are  quite  light,  and  look  into 
a  gardcn,  uud  the  staircase  ia  handsome,  compared  with  mj 
présent  one. 

Decembtr  7th.  —  I  dined  at  tho  Colliers',  and  then  took  tea 
with  FLixman  tête-à-tête.  He  makea  religion  most  amiable  aud 
respectable  at  the  same  time.  A  childlike  faith  is  delightful 
in  a  mau  of  distinguished  genius.  Hc  apoke  of  his  fortune, 
and  without  ostentation  he  said  ho  had  by  God's  providence 
prospered  ;  but  he  must  add  (what  he  would  say  to  few  but 
me),  that  no  nian  who  had  worked  for  him  had  been  in  want, 
when  sick  or  dying. 

Rem*  —  When  Flaxman  died,  his  effects  were  swom  to  bo 
worth  under  £  4,000  ;  and  I  hâve  been  in  the  habit  of  citing 
his  comparative  poverty  as  a  disgrâce  to  the  country  ;  for 
while  he  died  worth  £4,000,  Chantrey  died  worth  above 
£  150,000.  Such  is  the  diflerent  reward  for  genius  and  usefid 
talent  ! 

Deceinhcr  Oth,  —  Tho  bills  now  passing  through  Porliament 
will  be,  I  fear,  sad  monuments  of  the  intempérance  of  the 
govemment  and  people.  Reformera  and  Ministry  alike  exag- 
gerate  the  alarm  justly  to  bc  feared  from  the  excesses  of  their 
adversary,  and  in  so  doing  furnish  a  reasonable  ground  for  a 
moderated  appréhension.  There  are  a  few  séditions  spirits  in 
tho  country  who  would  raise  a  rébellion  if  they  could,  but 
they  cannot  ;  and  there  are  some  among  tho  Ministry,  perhaps, 
who  would  not  scruple  to  give  the  Crown  powers  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  neither  the  courts  of  law  northo 
people  (who  as  jur}'men  conciu*  in  the  administration  of  the 
law)  would  assist  in  a  project  destructive  of  liberty  ;  nor  would 
the  Ministry  tliemselves  dare  make  a  violent  attempt  At  the 
same  time,  the  "  Six  Acts  "  are  objectionable-f 

•  Written  in  1851. 

t  "  P»|>er8  were  laid  befbro  Parliamont  containlns:  eridence  of  the  state  of 
the  countrvj  which  were  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  crf"  furthcr 
mea}»urcs  ôr  répression,  —  then  desiffnated,  and  sînce  famiilariy  known  ns.  the 
•  Six  Act8.'  The  first  rtcprived  défendants,  in  caBes  of  miMfemeftnor,  or  the 
right  of  traverfing:  to  \^liich  Lord  Holland  indnced  the  Chancellor  to  «M  a 
clause,  obliging  the  Attonicy-General  to  bring  défendants  to  trial  within  twelve 
mouths.  By  a  second  it  was  proposed  to  enabie  the  court,  on  the  conviction  of 
a  publisher  of  a  séditions  libel,  to  order  the  seizure  of  ail  copies  of  the  libel  in 
his  possession  ;  and  to  pnnish  him,  on  a  second  conviction,  with  fine,  impriiion- 
ment,  bunishment,  or  transportation.  By  a  third,  the  newspaper  stamp  daty 
was  imposed  upon  pamphlets  and  otherpnperscontaining  news,  or  observations 
on  public  affairs;  and  recognizances  were  required  fVom  the  publishen  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty.  By  a  foiirth,  no 
meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  was  permitted  to  be  held  without  aix  dija* 
notice  Seing  given  by  seven  householders  to  a  résident  justice  <tf  the  pe^oe; 
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Dtcember  15th.  —  I  speut  tbis  foreuoon,  like  too  many  of 
the  preccdiiig,  loungingly.  I  culled  on  Waîter  aft«r  being  at 
the  Book  AuctioD.  He  informed  me  of  what  I  D6ver  knew 
before,  tbat  the  Time*  was  prosecuted  once  for  a  libcl  of  my 
writing  ;  but  the  proaecution  waa  dropped.  He  did  not  infonu 
me  of  the  circiimataDce  at  the  time,  tbinking,  prubably,  the 
intelligence  would  pain  me.  I  do  not  know  whethor  l  am  to 
cousider  this  an  honor  or  not,  as  I  am  ignorant  whether 
tho  libel  wos  an  observation  on,  or  the  misatatemcnt  of,  a 

Dtcember  18th.  —  I  dined  at  Collier'B,  and  then  went  to 
Covent  Uarden.  I  had  rather  more  pleaaure  than  uauaL  The 
"  Comedy  of  Errors  "  ia  better  to  see  than  road  :  beBÏdes,  a 
nuDi1>er  of  good  songs  by  Mias  Stephens  *  and  otfaers  are  in- 
troduced.  Tho  two  Dromios,  Liston  and  Farren,  thougb  not 
Bulficiently  alike  (uor  did  they  Btrive  t«  be  bo,  (or  neither  would 
adopt  the  otlier's  pecnliarLties),  afforded  amusement,  and  the 
incident!!,  barriug  the  improbability,  pass  ofT  pleauantly  enough. 
Somo  fine  scenery  is  introduced,  though  ont  of  cbaracter  and 
cotitiuuo.  The  scène  ia  in  Ephesua,  and  yet  one  of  the  paJnt- 
ings  ia  the  Piazza  of  Venic«,  ko. 

Dtcember  25tk.  —  Christmoa  day.  I  apent  thia  featival  not 
in  feasting,  but  very  agreeably,  for,  like  a  child,  1  was  delighted 
in  contemplating  ray  new  toy.  I  was  the  whola  forenoan  oo- 
cupicd,  after  writing  eome  of  the  preceding  Mems.,  in  collect* 
ing  booka,  &c,,  in  my  old,  and  in  arranging  them  ili  my  new, 
chambera.  The  putting  in  order  ia  a  delightful  occnpation, 
and  is  at  Icast  anali>gous  to  a  virtae.  Virtue  ia  the  love  of 
moral  order  ;  and  taste,  and  oleaulinesa,  and  method  are  ail 
connectod  with  the  satisfaction  we  hâve  in  seeing  and  putting 
thinga  whera  they  ougbt  to  be. 

*nd  nll  but  fVeeholdBiï  or  Inhabitunti  of  the  county,  parisli,  or  towrnhip  wOrt 
jiroliiliiCail  fmm  alUnding,  under  penalty  of  Une  ind  imjirisonment.  Th« 
ju'lice  cnuld  cbuige  the  propnaed  Cimo  and  plaide  of  meeting;  bat  no  meeting 
wiu  pemiîneJ  to  aitioum  îticlf.  Evecy  mpetin);  (ending  to  Incilathe  peopigto 
hatred  and  contempt  of  tbe  Kînft's  peràon  or  the  f[OTernment  aniî  «inatitution 
of  tho  Tenlm  wiu  daclareil  na  unlawful  usemlily:  and  eitmordinnrv  pnwen 
! — ^n  ^  jjitif—  ' — ■--  J' '-     -'■     -  '  ' -         -    '  -■- '-- —     » 


giveii  to  JdttiCM  for  the  dicppruion  of  fuch'meetinipi  nnd  the  captnro  ol 
,., _.  ,^^|j,_     „  .  ,..  -^ 

ilawfitl 


pcrsona  adilrsùing  thrm.  If  nny  pcrvin  shnuld  be  killed  or  li^ured 
diiperaion  lyt  an  unlawfitl  mnetitif;,  Ihe  justice  vnn  indrmnified.  Attenaing  a 
mcoting  with  ann«,  or  with  fluR*.  brinncVn,  or  otherenaiinu  oremblemi!,  was  an 
oirence|)Uiii>hnb1e  vjtb  two  yenra' tmpri>onment  Lecture  and  debntlng  room» 
yren  to  be  liceriiied,  nnd  open  lo  inf^pectîon.  By  a  flfth,  tbe  IrRJmng  of  persotis 
in  tbs  u*«  of  anut  wat  prohibited;  and  b;a  ><it)i,  tbe  mHgiitrales  in  tha 
diïiiirbed  cnunlien  were  empowered  lo  «earoh  Ibrutd  mD»  an»*."  —  Uaj'i 
OmUlalimal  Hittnry,  Vol.  II.  p.  p.  18»,  300. 
•  Afterwaida  CanDt«M  oT  £m«x. 
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Decemher  26tL  —  I  read  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It 
îs  quite  astouishing  that  the  undcrstanding  and  the  courage 
of  men  could  be  so  debased  as  they  appear  to  hâve  been  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I  doubt  whether  the  législation  of 
any  othcr  country  bas  an  instance  of  an  enormity  so  gross  and 
absurd  as  that  of  renderiug  it  a  capital  offence  to  refuse  an- 
Bwering  a  question  :  yet  for  this  oflfence  the  Lord  Chanccllor 
was  put  to  death,  —  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  a 
martyr.  Yet  he  was  himself  a  persécuter,  having  superintend- 
ed  the  infliction  of  torture. 

I  am  at  length  settled  in  my  new  chambers,  and  though  my 
books  are  not  yet  put  in  order,  I  hâve  a  comfortable  firo,  and  a 
far  more  pleasiug  scène  from  my  window  and  within  mj  room 
than  I  had  in  my  former  apartments. 

Decemher  2Sth,  —  The  satisfaction  I  havo  in  changing  my 
résidence  is  accompanied  by  the  serions  reflection  that  I  cao- 
not  reasonably  expect  so  much  enjoymcnt,  and  such  unintei^ 
rupted  ease,  as  I  enjoyed  in  Essex  Court.  During  mj  six 
ycars'  résidence  there  I  hâve  not  once  been  kept  awake  at 
night  by  pain  of  mind  or  body,  nor  hâve  I  cver  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  an  appetite.  My  income  is  now  much  larger 
than  it  was  when  I  entered  those  chambers,  and  my  health  is 
apparently  as  firm.  I  hâve  lost  no  one  source  of  felicity.  I 
hâve  made  accessions  to  my  stock  of  agreeable  companiona,  if 
not  fricnds.  I  hâve  risen  in  respectability,  by  having  suo- 
ceeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  my  profession,  though  perhaps 
not  so  greatly  as  some  of  my  friends  expected.  But  then  I 
hâve  grown  six  years  older,  and  human  life  is  so  short  that 
this  is  a  large  portion.  This  reflection,  I  say,  is  a  serious  ooe^ 
but  it  does  not  sadden  me. 

Rem,*  —  Let  me  add  merely  this,  —  that  I  believe  I  oould 
hâve  written  the  same  in  1829.t  We  shall  see,  if  I  go  so  £ur 
in  thèse  Beminiscences.     This  year  I  took  no  joumey. 

♦  Written  in  1861. 

t  The  flnt  yoar  ofter  H.  C  B.'s  retirement  from  the  har. 


ELTON  HÀMOND. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

O/rOM  HAHOND    [WITH  HOTe], 

1820. 


JANJJàRT  JH.  —  No  New  Year  ever  opened  to  tue  wîth  an 
event  so  tragical  as  that  wliiuh  occurred  this  morning.  Nor 
indeed  has  my  joiimal  contaioed  any  incident  so  melancholy. 
1  had  scarcely  begun  mj  breakfast,  wbea  two  men,  plain  in 
dreas  but  respectable  in  appearanc«,  called  on  me,  and  one  of 
them  aaid,  in  a  very  Bolemn  tone,  "  Pray,  air,  do  you  know  a 
Mr.  Elton  Hauond  f"—"  Yea,  very  weÛ."  —  "  Waa  he  a  par- 
ticular  Triend  of  youia  ?  "  My  answer  waa,  "  He  haa  deatroyed 


Rem.*  —  I  hâve  heretofore  omitted  to  write  of  Hamond, 
postponitig  till  this  awful  catastrophe  ail  1  hâve  to  say  of  him. 
He  was  hom  in  1 786,  and  waa  the  eldest  of  two  sons  of  a  tea- 
dcaler  who  hved  in  the  city.  He  had  also  sistera.  His  father  died 
in  1807,  leaving  him  sole  ezecutor  ;  and  beiog  the  eldest,  —  at 
least  of  the  sons,  — and  a  man  of  impoaing  and  ingratiating 
manners,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  hia  family.  I  became  ao- 
quainted  witb  him  through  the  Aikina,  —  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely  whea,  but  soon  after  my  retum  from  Germany.  His 
elder  BÎHCer  lived  many  yeara  with  Mrs,  Barbauld.  When  I 
firat  viaited  him  he  lived  in  MUk  Street,  vhere  his  father  had 
carried  on  the  business.  Some  time  afterwards  Hamond  told 
me  that  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  how  a  busi- 
ness should  be  carried  on,  and  that  he  might  not  be  inter- 
fered  with  in  his  plans,  he  tumed  off  the  clerka  aud  eveiy 
servant  in  the  establishment,  includîng  the  porter,  and  I  rath- 
er  tiiink  the  cook,  There  oould  be  but  one  resuit.  The  busi- 
ness soon  had  to  be  given  up.  His  peifect  integrity  no  one 
douhted.  Indeed,  his  character  may  be  regarded  aa  almost 
faultless,  with  the  exception  of  thoae  extravagances  which  may 
not  unreaaonably  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  insEinity. 
When  he  was  satisfîed  that  he  was  right,  he  had  such  an  over- 
ireening  seuse  of  hia  own  judgment,  that  he  expeoted  every 
one  to  Bubmit  to  his  décision  ;  and  when  thia  did  not  take 
•  WrÙMnlnlStl. 
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place,  he  was  apt  to  consider  the  disobedience  as  criminaL  On 
tliis  account  hc  broke  ofif  acquaintance  with  his  &znilj  and 
nearly  ail  his  frieuds, 

I  hâve  oulj  to  relate  somc  illustrations,  which  will  be  fonnd 
curions,  of  this  imhappy  stato  of  mind.  When  he  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  he  sald  to  his  sister,  "  Sister  Harriet,  who  is 
the  grcatest  maii  that  ever  lived  1  "  She  said,  "  Jésus  Christ." 
He  replied,  "  No  bad  answer,  —  but  I  shall  be  greater  than 
Jésus  Christ."  His  after-misery  lay  in  this,  that  while  he  had 
a  conviction  that  he  was  to  hâve  been,  and  ought  to  bave  been, 
the  grcatest  of  niien,  he  was  conscious  that  in  fact  he  was  not 
And  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  putting  an  end  to  his  life 
was,  that  he  could  not  condescend  to  live  without  fiilfilling  his 
proper  vocation. 

His  malady  lay  in  a  diseased  endeavor  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tion,  *'  Xosce  teipsum."  He  was  forever  wTiting  about  him- 
self.  Hundreds  of  quarto  pages  do  I  possess,  ail  full  of  him- 
self  and  of  his  judgment  respecting  his  friends.  And  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  his  unfavorable  opinion  known  to 
the  friends  thcmselvcs,  in  a  way  which,  save  for  the  knowledge 
of  his  infîrmity,  would  hâve  been  very  offensive.* 

In  the  anxious  pursuit  of  self-improvement,  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  his  brother,  General  Bentham,  James  Mill,  the 
historiau  of  India,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  govemor  of  Java. 
On  Sir  Stamford  he  made  a  demandof  the  most  ridiculçus 
kind,  maintaining  that  as  SLr  Stamford  owed  everything  to 
his  father,  he,  Sir  Stamford  was  morally  bound  to  give  Ha- 
mond  one  half  of  what  he  acquired  in  his  oflSco  as  govemor. 
Sir  Stamford  gave  him  an  order  on  his  banker  for  £  1,000, 
which  Hamond  disdained  to  take.  He  went  to  Scotland  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dugald  Stewart.  The  eminent  phi- 
losopher and  professer  wisely  advised  him  to  thiuk  nothing 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  authority  he  assnmed  over  hw  friends  I  maT 
mention  that,  when  the  réduction  of  thé  5  per  cent  stock  to  44  wa»  in  con- 
templation, 1  had  cntertained  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  réduction,  on  which 
we  had  sonie  discussion.  In  a  few  days  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  saring  that  he 
deomed  my  opinion  so  mischicvous,  thât,  if  I  gave  any  puhlicity  to  it,  he  shofrld 
be  ohligc'd  to  rcnounce  iny  further  acauaintanc^.  I  replied  that  I  honored  the 
firmness  with  which  on  âll  occasions  ne  did  what  he  deemed  right,  rogardless 
of  ail  conséquences  to  himself,  but  that  ho  must  allow  me  to  foUow  his  ex- 
emple, and  uct  on  my  own  sensé  of  right,  —  not  his;  and  that,  in  conséquence, 
I  had  that  morning  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
Whether  the  letter  appeared  I  do  not  know;  but,  at  ail  events,  what  1  wrote  to 
Hamond  had  its  just  weight  Ile  took  no  offence  at  my  résistance.  Kor  was 
he  ofTended  at  th'e  course  1  took  on  occount  of  my  suspicion  of  his  i"^wrtiffli 
to  destroy  himself.  — 
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ftbout  himaelf,  whîch  poor  Eltoa  most  charaoteristically  miun- 
tcrprcted.  Ho  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "  I  do  think  uothing  of 
myaulf,  —  I  know  that  I  am  nothing."  That  tfata  was  his  sin- 
cero  opinioD  Îb  Bhown  in  a  letter,  in  which,  recommending  his 
own  papers  to  Soiithoy'a  careful  peniKiI,  witb  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, he  saye  :  "  You  will  seo  in  them  the  writings  of  a  man 
who  was  in  fact  iiothinff,  but  who  was  ncar  bcTOming  the 
grcatest  that  over  lived."  This  was  the  mad  thoiight  that 
hauut«d  him.  Aftcr  ho  left  Milk  Street,  he  took  a  house  at 
Hampstead,  whero  bis  younger  siater  lived  with  bim, 

At  the  time  of  my  finit  acquaintance,  or  growing  intimacy 
with  Haraond,  Frederick  Pollock,  now  the  Lord  Cbicf  Baron, 
waa  hia  friend.  Thero  woa  no  Jealousy  in  Hamond's  naturo, 
and  he  loved  FoUock  tho  more  as  he  rose  in  réputation.  He 
wrote  in  bis  journal  :  "  How  my  heart  bumed  when  I  read  of 
the  high  degree  taken  by  Pollock  at  Cambridge  !  "  " 

lu  1818  I  TÎsitcd  him  at  Norwood,  whero  I  found  him  lodg- 
ing  in  a  cottage,  and  with  no  other  occupation  than  the  dan- 
geroTis  ono  of  méditation  on  himself.  He  joumalized  his  food, 
bis  Blecp,  bis  drcams.  His  society  consisted  of  little  cbildren, 
whom  he  woa  fond  of  talking  to.  From  a  suspicion  that  had 
forccd  itsclf  on  my  mind,  I  gave  him  notice  that  if  ho  de- 
fitroyed  himself,  1  shoiild  consider  mysclf  releaaed  from  my 
iindertaking  to  act  as  his  tnistee.  I  tbink  it  probable  that 
this  caused  him  to  live  longer  than  he  would  otherwise  havo 
done>  It  also  occasioned  his  application  to  Southey  to  take 
charge  of  his  paj^ers.  Ono  of  Soutbey's  letters  to  him  vna 
printed  in  the  poet's  lifc  ;  unfortunately,  I  cannot  (ind  the 
other.t  To  Anthony  Robinson,  to  whom  I  had  introduced 
him,  Hamond  said  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  dis- 
covery,  which  would  put  an  end  to  physicol  and  moral  evil  in 
tho  world. 

In  justice  to  his  memory,  and  that  no  one  who  reada  this 
may  misnpprehend  bis  chnracter,  I  oiight  not  to  omît  adding, 
that  his  overweening  scnse  of  hia  own  powcrs  had  not  the  eilect 
which  might  hâve  been  eitpected  on  bis  dcmeaiior  to  tho  world 
at  lafïte,  He  was  babitually  humble  and  shy,  towards  inferiors 
espccially.    He  quarrcOed  once  with  a  &icud  (Pollock)^  fur  not 

•  He  wfui  SsnEnr  Wrnngler. 

t  Tho  other  has  been  fonnd  amongH.  C.  R.'spspen;  and  botfa  are  coo- 
taiiicd  in  tbe  Note  to  tbis  cbaptcr. 

t  Tho  nnme  haa  been  piveii  liy  Sir  Frederick  Polinck  himseif,  irho  bu»  klndlr 
louksd  thnnigh  this  chapter  in  proor,  and  «tnteil  «onie  détails.  The  wnmnn* 
bonlen  waa  a  large  tray  to  bo  carriM  trom  BladiTrlars'  Bridge  h>  tli«  Obaliak. 


I,r.'Kil'li'  ihul  lie.oiild  bi-  1.. 
iiji|ir;KticaliL<..li.iiisliL-l.a.l.. 
tiirii  wrJtd'ii  liv  liLiii  for  Lis  t 
tlic  dato  1t*— ,  l>euauiic,  uulc 
era,  no  one  could  knuw  in  wl 
groeaest  nbsurdities,  however, 
it  waa  not  diâicull  to  dctcct. 
«  ■entimeut  that  Icavesim  iiu] 
pity  :  "  Uad  I  two  tlioiuand  t 
nids  and  flowers." 

On  the  4th  of  Januaiy  the  t 
lock  and  I  attended.  We  did 
wîtnesWB,  not  being  so  ready  ai 
Tiction  that  Elton  Hamocd  wai 
this  is  always  a  dîfficult  quetitioi 
of  aane  or  iuaane  muât  always  h 
caice  to  the  relation  in  whidi  tb 
is  Tiewed. 

The  neighboFB  very  aincerely  d 
inaanity,  and  related  anecdotes 
hâve  weighed  with  wUe  men. 
non  eutprised  when  the  coron 
juiy  say  they  hâve  no  doubt  tl 
but  they  hâve  heard  there  waa  i 
"ItinionaSnnda"  <"■  ■ 
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they  insîst  ou  seeing  ît."  On  this  I  went  înto  the  room,  and  told 
the  jury  that  I  had  removed  the  letter,  in  order  that  they 
ehould  not  see  it.  Thie  at  first  secmed  to  oScnd  thcm,  but  I 
fiirther  aaid  that  I  hod  done  this  without  having  read  tho 
letter.  It  had  becu  sealod  and  given  to  rclatiuua,  who  would 
certainly  dcstroy  it  mthcr  than  aîlow  it  to  be  made  piibUc.  I 
informed  them  of  the  fact  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hamond  bad  died 
in  an  aaylum,  and  mentioned  that  his  ioBanity  manifested  itself 
in  a  morbid  hoatility  towarda  Bomo  of  his  relations.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  probability  that  auy  letter  of  the  ktnd,  if  reod  in 
public,  would  be  soon  in  the  papera  ;  and  I  put  it  to  them,  as  a 
aeriouB  question,  what  thcir  feelinga  would  be  if  in  a  few  days 
they  heard  of  auother  act  of  suicide.  The  words  wore  suarcely 
out  of  my  mouth  before  there  was  a  cry  from  aeveral  of  tho 
jiuy,  "  We  do  not  wish  to  aee  it."  And  ultimately  the  verdict 
of  inaanity  was  recorded.  The  coroner  auppotted  me  in  my  re- 
fusiU  to  produce  tho  letter. 

Goouh  directed  a.  cast  of  Hamond's  face  to  be  taken.  It  vaa 
one  of  tho  handsomest  faces  I  ever  aaw  in  a  cast.  Afterwards 
it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  Hiuuond's  sister,  Harriet. 
The  aamo  man  who  took  thia  mask,  an  Italian,  Gravelli,  took  a 
mask  of  a  living  friend,  who  complajned  of  it  as  unsatiafactoiy. 
It  was,  in  truth,  not  preposseasing.  The  Italian  pettishly  aoid, 
"  You  should  be  dead  1  — you  should  be  dead  I  " 

SoOTHBt  TO  H.  C.  R 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  I  shall  not  easily  get  your  letter  out  of  my 
.  thoiight.  Some  years  ogn  I  dined  with  E.  H.  at  Gooch'a,  and 
pcrfectiy  rcmemher  his  quiet  molancholy  and  méditative  man- 
ner.  The  two  letters  wtiich  he  addressed  to  me  respectîng  his 
papera  were  vory  ably  written,  and  excited  in  me  a  etrong  inter- 
est.  Of  course,  I  had  no  suspicion  who  the  writer  could  be  ; 
but  if  I  had  endeavored  to  trace  him  (wbich  probahly  would 
hâve  been  done  had  1  been  in  town),  Gooch  is  the  pereon  wbom 
I  should  bare  tbought  most  likely  to  hâve  helped  me  in  the  in- 
quity. 

The  school  wbich  you  indioate  is  an  unhappy  one.  I  remem- 
bûr  seeing  a  purblind  man  at  Yarmoiith  two-and-twenty  yeara 
ago,  who  aeemed  to  carry  with  him  a  contagion  of  such  opiniona 
wherever  he  went.  Perhapa  you  may  hâve  known  him.  The 
morbific  matter  was  continually  ooziug  out  of  him,  and  where 
it  paaaes  off  in  thia  way,  or  can  be  ezploded  in  paradoxes  aud 
freaka  of  intellect,  as  by  William  Taylor,  the  destructive  effect 
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upon  thc  heart  is  Icsscncd  or  postponed.  But  when  ît  meets 
vfith  strong  fceling,  and  an  întrospective  introactive  mind,  the 
Aqua  Totfana  is  uot  more  deadly. 

Respect  ing  the  pa|)ers,  I  can  only  sav,  at  présent,  that  I  wOl 
do  nothing  with  thcm  that  can  be  injurions  either  to  the  dead 
or  the  Uviug.      When  I  receive  any  application  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  I  shall  désire  them  to  be  dcposited  at  my  brother's,  to 
await  my  arrivai  in  town,  where  I  expect  to  be  early  in  March, 
and  to  continue  al)out  two  months,  some  ten  days  excepted  ; 
and  it  is  l)etter  that  they  should  be  in  London,  where  I  can 
consult  with  you.      You  will  see  by  the  letter  to  me  (which  I 
will  take  with  me  to  town)  what  his  wishes  were.    Consistently 
with  thèse  wishes,  with  his  honor,  and  with  the  feelings  of  his 
friends,  1  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  record  thia  melancholy 
case  for  wholesome  mstructioiL     He  says  to  me  :  **  You  may 
perhaps  find  an  interest  in  making  a  fair  statemeut  of  opmions 
which  you  condemn,  wlien  quite  at  liberty,  as  you  would  be  in 
this  case,  to  controvert  them  m  the  same  page.     I  désire  no 
gilt  frame  for  my  picture,  and  if  by  the  side  of  it  you  like  to 
draw  another,  and  call  mine  a  Satyr  and  your  own  Hyperion, 
you  are  welcome.     A  true  light  is  ail  that  I  require,  —  a  stronû 
light  ail  that  1  wish." 

Having  no  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  I  supposed  him  to  be 
in  the  last  stage  of  some  incurable  disease,  and  addrcssed  him 
as  one  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  one  of  the  pcncil  read- 
iiigs  which  you  bave  transcribed  were  writtea  since  February 
last,  it  would  show  that  my  last  letter  had  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  him,  for  I  had  assiu-ed  him  of  my  belief  in  ghosts, 
and  rested  upon  it  as  one  proof  of  a  futiu^  state.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  insanity  in  his  annunciation  to 
mo,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  humDity,  under  which  I 
should  ncver  hâve  suspected  that  so  very  différent  a  feeliug 
was  concealed.     God  help  us  !  frail  créatures  that  we  are. 

As  my  second  letter  was  not  noticed  by  him,  I  had  supposed 
that  it  was  received  with  displeasure,  and  perhaps  with  con- 
tempt.  It  rathcr  surprises  me,  therefore,  that  he  should  hâve 
rctained  the  intention  of  committing  his  papers  to  my  disposai, 
little  désirons  as  I  was  of  the  cliarge.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
exécute  it  faithfully  ;  and  the  best  proof  that  I  can  give  of  a 
proper  feeling  upon  the  subject  is  to  do  nothing  without  Con- 
sulting you. 

Beliove  me,  dear  sir,  yours  with  much  csteem, 

BOBEBT  SOUIHET. 
KsswiCK,  Jauuary  20. 
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Southey  c&me  to  me  ù>  the  Uarch  of  this  year,  wheo  he 
TÎaitcd  Loudon,  I  soon  aatMod  him  that  the  MSS.  had  no 
litcnuy  value,  and  he  wOlingly  reaigned  them  to  me."  In  May 
of  tbis  year  I  wrote  :  "  The  more  1  read,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  tb«y  contain  Dothïng  which  can  bonefit  tbe  world. 
They  are  aot  valiiable  eitfaer  aa  worka  of  art  or  as  diBCOTeriee 
of  truth.  t  They  we  merely  manifestationa  of  an  individual 
niind,  revealing  ita  weakncasea."  Yct  I  must  qualify  this  by 
Bayiag  that  Hamond  wrote  with  fecling,  and,  being  in  eamcst, 
tbcre  WBs  an  attractive  grâce  in  bis  style.  But  it  raised  an 
cxpeutation  nhich  he  could  not  ful£L  Soutboy  appean  to 
bave  formcd  a  hi);h  opinion  of  bim  ;  be  waa,  however,  not 
awore  that,  thougb  Hamond  could  writ«  a  bcautiful  sentence, 
be  was  incapable  of  coutinuous  tbought.  Some  extracU  from 
Hamoud's  lett«rs  and  papers  I  mean  to  ansax  to  thèse  Bemi- 
.  niscciiceB  as  pièca  juMificativet. 


NOTE. 

The  panen  now  in  tho  luuidi  of  the  eKecnton  conittt  of,  —  (A),  "Li& 
Peraonnl  Anecdotes.  ludicïtioiu  of  Choiacter."  (B),  "Letteraof  F>rewel1." 
(C),  ■■  MisceUimcou»  KxtmcW.''  (Dl,  "  KxtracU  from  Journal,  4c."  (EJ, 
"  Kxtrnctj!.  Schemo  of  Reforming  the  World,  &c."  (F),  "  On  Edacsllon, 
Charactcr  &c."  (G),  "  Kthics."  Alto  Tarions  letters  b;  E.  R.  and  othere. 
Tbofe  by  hirnself  inclnde  the  long  one,  finithed  only  ■  lew  minutes  before  hji 
drnlh.  Among  the  letten  from  olhers  to  him  ure  several  by  .îeremy  Bcn- 
tham  onbuf' 


nake  tbe 


nem  mntten  (IBOB-IBIB)  and  a  larRcr  uumber  by  MaiHa  hldie- 
itten  of  penonal  interett,  (ISOfi-lBll}.  As  Mr.  Robiniwu  did 
eitnicta  ne  proposeil,  the  rollowiag  aie  giTen  u  unocg  ths  moet 

Wben  1  vas  aboQt  eicht  or  ten  I  promised  miuringe  to  a  wrlnkled  cook  «« 
had,  aped  about  siity-flVo.  I  wai  cotiTincfd  of  Ibe  insipilflcance  of  beaulT, 
but  renlly  frit  xime  cnn-'iderablo  ca<e  at  hearizig  of  bcr  death  atiout  four  yean 
after,  «ban  I  began  to  repent  of  my  tow. 


I  alwBV»  »ald  that  1  wonld  do  nnything  to  make  arother  happy.  and  told  a 
bov  I  Bouldpi-flhiraiiKliilliiigifil  would  make  him  happy;  he«iid  it  would, 
i>ni  RnvE  it  him.    Il  i»  not  to  be  wondered  nt  that  l  had  plenly  of  surh  ap- 

enlionf,  nndBOonempliedmypune.  Itislmo  Iiathor  grudged  tlie  monev, 
aute  the  boys  Inunhnl  ralber  morsthanl  viahed  them.  But  it  H-ould  liovu 
been  inconniftent  to  bave  appcartd  dÎMalitfled.  Sorae  of  them  wero  (renerous 
cnongh  to  retiim  the  money,  and  I  was  prudent  enou^  to  tako  it,  ihough  I 
ilcclared  Ihat  if  It  mnild  make  theiD  happy  1  shoold  be  aony  to  hâve  It  back 
aguin. 

•  The»eMSS.arenowlnthehandsofH.  C.  B-'ieiecutors.  Anacconntof 
them,  and  some  eitracts,  will  bo  fonnd  in  a  Note  to  this  chapler. 

t  Therchema  IbttherefomtatloDof  the  woTldieeau  tocotuliCinammibw 
of  moral  precepta,  aod  bai  In  it  no  orlginalitjr. 


s;  '°'3i' 


""  ~*S  ■i*"»  i^»j., 

■  "(«'Ion  fi.f     1  ^"  "ley  rernhj 


ELTOH  HAMOSD. 


,  Sir  John  Lnb- 

bock  or  Mr.  Uii*ey,  I  shunld  be  oblif^d  lo  begln  "Denr  Sir,"  orelse  be  veiy 
nncorDfortablfl  «bout  the  coQB«jUBncB».  I  uni  obliged  lo  compromise  witi 
vice.  Al  présent  (tbiî  a  onotlier  nuitter),  1  must  eitlier  Ijecome  less  sensible  to 
thoodioujinessof  vice,  orbe  entlrely  unSt  for  nll  ttie  sclive  dutietoriiTe.  Be- 
Ugioa  does  but  inipenectly  bdp  a.  Jn^  oui  of  this  diiemmB. 


SOUTBZT  TO  ElTOS  UaUOHD. 

KxawiCK,  6  Febmary,  1819, 
Stn,  —  I  losenotiine  jn  Tepljineto  yonr  extraonllnnry  letter.  If,  uyousny, 
the  Inufcasge  ufj'our  papeis  wonlii  reqnîre  tobe  rocBsl,  it  isaitwettierimpoi'ai- 
ble  for  ina  toaflorcl  lime  for  auch  an  unciertaking.  But  tlio  «t.vU  of  your  lettor 
lenda  me  to  dittrust  ^our  opinion  upon  Ibis  point;  luid  if  tlio'puperi  itro  writ- 
ton  with  eqiml  penpicuity,  un}*  change  which  Ihey  mïghl  undergo  fmmanolber 
tiHiid  nonld  be  lo  llieir  mjniy.  Il  appearg,  thererore,  to  me  t£at  lliey  would 
only  require  nelectiuu  and  Hmuinmeut. 

6ov,  sir,  il  so  bappena  thsti  tuvo  Works  in  préparation  of  great  magnitude, 
■nd  (urriBM  I  dcceive  mjaclf)  of  proportionate  importance.  And  Ihere  must 
be  many  penoiiB  capable  of  preparit^g  your  mauuacripts  for  tbe  press,  who 
hâve  limo  lo  sfinre,  nnd  would  be  happy  in  obtainiiig  sucb  au  employment, 
There  muy  pos«ib)y  aUo  bo  anolher  reaaon  why  another  person  may  bélier  be 
npplied  to  on  tbia  occasion.  The  difforence  betwcen  your  opïniona  and  mine 
might  be  so  grest,  Ibat  I  coald  not  with  satisfaction  or  propriety  becomo  Iha 
meanaof  inlrodnciEKïOnra  lolhe  public.  This  would  be  tho  case  if  youriea. 
Bonings  tendod  lo  confound  the  diatlncliona  between  rîgbt  and  wirmg,  or  to 
■hake  the  fonndotion»  of  religions  belief.  And  vel  I  think  that  if  Ihero  had 
been  a  créai  golf  betwoen  us  vou  woald  hardlvliavo  thought  of  maklnK  mo 
your  cditor.  Indeed,  if  there  had  not  been  somethinB  in  vour  letter  which 
ecems  tn  make  i(  probable  that  I  sboald  feel  a  lîvelv  interest  in  the  Iranscript 
of  your  ihoughte  and  feoling»,  my  answer  would  hava  been  bricf  and  décisive. 
I  should  like  to  aee  a  apecimen  ol  the  papera,  sach  aa  might  enable  me  lo 
form  a  judgraent  of  Ihem;  more  than  this  1  cannot  eay  at  présent.  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  teinper  of  yom-  letter.  Yon  are  looking  wlscly  and  calmlv  to- 
ward  Ihe  grave;  allow  me  to  add  a  feryenl  hopo  that  you  may  also  be  looking 
with  coucdeuce  ondjoy  beyond  it. 

Belleve  me,  air, 

YoDTS  irith  respect, 

BOBBKI  SOVTHET. 
BOVTKST  TO  ElTOH  HaKOVD, 

Kesittck,  a  March,  1819. 
ToQr  letter,  iny  dear  «Ir,  tfterts  me  greally.  Il  représenta  a  atate  of  mtnd 
into  which  1  also  should  hâve  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  thnl  support  which  yon 
■rc  not  disposed  lo  think  neceaaarv  for  the  aonl  of  man.  I,  loo,  Idenlifled  my 
owii  hopes  with  hopes  for  mntjkînd,  and  at  the  price  of  any  seif-sacrifleo  would 
havopromoted  the  good  of  my  fellow-crcaturcs.  I,  too,  hnve  been  disappMnted, 
in  licmg  undeecivod;  but  having  Iflamttolemperhope  with  patience,  and  when 
I  lift  np  mv  snirit  to  its  Creator  and  Redecmcr,  to  sav,  not  witli  tho  lips  nlone 
but  with  the  hcBTt,  Thy  will  bo  doue,  I  feel  Ihat  whniever  nfflicliona  I  iiave 
endured  hâve  been  diapensed  lo  mo  ia  mcrcy,  and  am  dceply  and  devoatljr 
tbaakTalfbr  vlMtI*m,»ad  wbatlam  toba  wbeolshallbnntiDy  ihell, 


'  N.,',k  '";i/'i.l!;,V,'/'"'''^',[î'v''N  ne 
I  n.„,  ïi""»  ■■■'  «  -«1  S' 

*"«  POIDelimei   bSn  ^''  ""  lot  »l. 

J«  Ml  m«  d"  £  ™  wl»  h.,, 
To  JoaitPB 
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To  H.  C.  R.,  ONDKB  ma  Nahb  or  Roviso. 

KoiiwooD,  31  Decemlwr,  181B  [8  o'clock  iu  thB  evaning). 
De*r  [!<ivi»o,  —  1  am  ^tiipefled  with  writinf;,  and  yet  I  cniiiiot  go  my  long 
jouniey  wilhoul  lakiiig  leaveof  oiie  fnira  wliom  1  hnve  receivflJ  »o  inucb  hiiid- 
neis,  atid  rrom  wlioae  socEely  K>  mucti  ilelighl.  Mv  place  is  Lookvil  Tor  a 
psuagc  in  Clinrou'H  Iwat  to-iiîght  aC  Iwelve.  Diana  'kiiiilly  coiihiiCb  Io  be  or 
the  p;irtv.  Tliis  i>  buiuboine  of  ber.  Slie  vus  not  imked  for  on  niy  port. 
Perliap«'iho  ia  williiig  to  ackiiowledge  mv  olietliBncB  to  '—  ' ' •— ' 


«iiL  Good.  Tbe  god^  tlieii,  are  putefut  Lct 
aiDule,  and  tluink  yon  for  tlio  lonK.  long  i>^t  of  kind  aol 
luiil  inony  more  wtiicli  1  don't  kiiow  gT,  tiul  belicve  withoi 


is  tlint  1  luiow  oT, 

V," •'"■■•"   " 

Eiiik  (lie  miiii  In  tlie  Cfliristian.  Bear  in'inind  wliaC  you  kiiow  to  be  (he  jusl 
riglits  iif  n  fellow-creulure.  nnd  don't  pluy  llie  courtier  by  ïncrîHcin);  your  r«l- 
low-sulijecU  10  the  iTnn|[i"i>ry  King  of  lienrea  luid  earth.  I  My  imajtiiiarv,  — 
becaii'C  he  h  kiiown  oiily  by  the  imagiimlioo.  U«  nvav  hare  a  real  eiiBte'iico. 
I  wnulJ  rather  he  hud.  I  havo  verv  littla  hopes  of  my  own  future  fate,  but  I 
liave  tes*  fenr.  In  truth,  I  give  mvself  no  coiiceni  ahoul  it,  — whv  «hould  17 
why  fumbla  hII  tliron^h  the  dietionury  for  a  word  that  ia  not  IheroV 

But  1  liave  mma  more  good-ijy»  to  any. 

I  liave  le(l  ■  speech  fur  ttte  ^ntlemeu  uf  the  inqncat.  Perhnpa  the  drîverof 
the  nvich  mny  he  able  to  tell  vou  wh;i[  Î9  going  oii.  On  Mondav  mv  luiidlord, 
Sir.  WilliBnn,  of  Iho  Secrolnry's  Office,  E.  I.  Hou)«,  wiU  prohaljly  be  iii  lown 
al  a  little  after  nine.  Jlind  ynu  doti't  gel  youraeif  into  a  ncrape  by  innking  an 
ovrr-zenlou*  tpeech  if  you  attend  m  my  counwl.  Yua  may  my  thrauglioiit, 
"  The  culprit'a  defsnce  ïs  this."  fie.v  iii  miiid,  thnt  I  had  ntther  be  tliroWD  la 
s  ditch  than  hnie  a  ditîiigeniious  defencc  mode. 

I  take  the  liberly  oT  troablitig  you  with  the  enclowd.     The  reqaot  it  coo- 
taitu  ia  the  Lui  trouble  I  ihall  asic  of  you.    Once  mnre,  good  by  ! 
Yoiin  gralefully  and  aflcctioiiatelv. 

Ei.TUH  Haiuuid. 

To  ras  Cosoheb  ahd  tue  Gestleheh  \nio  wiu,  bit  on  mi  Bout. 

NoEwooD,  31M  December,  181B.  - 
nE!rri.BHEN,  —  To  the  charge  of  «elf-mnrder  I  plend  not  jruilty.  For  thero 
»  no  jtuilt  in  whnt  1  hnve  done.  Self-murder  it  n  contradiction  In  ternie.  If 
the  kitig  who  retire»  from  liia  throne  ia  guiltyof  high  treaiuini  if  the  raiin  who 
[akCA  moiiey  out  of  his  own  cofTera  and  »pends  It  la  a  thief;  If  he  who  buma 
his  own  hayriek  in  gnilty  of  arMin;  orhe  who  «courge'  him*elf  of  nsaault  and 
battery,  thenliewbo  tlirows  np  hia  own  llfe  may  lie  guilty  of  murder, —  if  not, 

If  ani-thing  la  amnn's  own,  it  la  lurely  hia  lifa.  Far, hnwever, be  it  from  ma 
In  !>ny  that  a  man  nuty  do  aa  he  pleaaeawith  hIa  oirn.  Ofall  llint  he  hna  heis 
n  ateward.  Kingilom',  moDcv.  harvmta,  ara  held  In  tmut,  end  ao,  bat  1  tlilnk 
le^^<  strictiy,  ia  life  itielf  Llle  ia  ratlier  the  atewnnUhin  than  the  tnlent.  Tlie 
kîng  who  résigna  hia  crowii  to  one  lew  fit  to  rule  ia  gnilty,  Ihoiijth  not  of  )ii)!h 
treiison;  the  apendthrift  ta  gttilty,  thoD([h  nolof  theft;  the  wanfon  humerof 
liii  harrick  la  guiltv,  thongh  not  of  araon  :  the  aulcide  wlio  conid  hnve  per- 
formed  the  dutlea  of  hia  atnllon  ia  perhapi  gnîlty,  thoagh  not  of  munler,  not  of 
fclony.  They  are  n!l  (fuiity  of  neglect  of  liiity,  and  ail.  cxcept  the  auifidc,  of 
brench  oT  tnitL  Bnt  I  c'nnnot  purform  the  dutlea  of  mv  ilnllon.  He  wlio 
wri«tea  hia  life  in  Idleiieas  ia  guilty  of  a  brench  of  tru't;  lie  wlio  put»  nn  end 
to  it  re-igiia  hia  tru"!,  —  n  tni-t  thnt  wna  forccd  upon  him,  —  n  truat  whidi  I 
never  accepted,  nnd  probably  nevcr  wniild  hnve  acrepted.  la  thî»  felony  ?  I 
amile  at  the  riiiicuioua  aupiiôaition.  How  we  cnme  by  the  foolïah  law  which 
coiialdera  aulcide  aa  fciony  I  don't  kno»;  1  flud  no  warrant  for  it  in  eiilloao- 
phj  or  Scrlptnrs.  It  ia  worthy  of  the  limea  wheii  hereav  and  apoataey  wera 
capital  o^uca*  ;  whan  offeucei  wen  tiied  \ij  batUe,  ordeal,  or  «xpurêitioiii, 
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'when  thc  fine  for  f^lnying  a  mon  wos  so  mony  Bhilllngv,  and  Uiat  for  slajingia 
oss  ft  few  inf)rc  «r  lc!»s. 

Kvpry  f>I(l  institution  will  find  iX»  yindicntora  whîle  it  renuun»  in  pnctkc 
I  ani  an  encniy  to  nli  hii>ty  n^fonn,  but  bo  foolish  a  law  as  this  ^huuTd  be  fit 
an  end  to.  1)«'h's  it  bccoinê  a  jury  to  disrepard  ît  ?  For  juries  to  di»rppird  twjr 
oaths  for  thc  sakc  of  ju>tii*ti  ï%  as  vou  probablv  know,  a  fréquent  pnictkci 
Thc  hiw  ])laces  theni  nnuetiincH  hi  tfic  cruel  preâicumcnt  of  havin^  tochco« 
bctwcon  iK'rjury  ami  inju-tico:  whethcr  thcv  do  rîght  to  jprcfer  perjur>-,  asthe 
lo-i-*  evil,  I  u'in  not  sure.  I  would  r.ither  be  thrown  naked  into  a  noie  iirthemd 
than  that  you  should  act  a^inst  your  consciences.  But  if^'ou  wish  to  acquit 
nii>,  I  caniiot  mm*  that  vour  calling  mv  de:itli  accidentai,  or  the  eflect  of  ûuvnitr, 
>\-()uI(l  be  Io<«<  criniinaf  than  a  jury's  llnding  n  X 10  Bank-of-Enffland note  worth 
thirtv-ninc  Khillings,  or  prcni'uditated  nlaying  in  a  duel  simple  niaiMlangfatcr, 
both'of  which  havo  bccn  donc.  But  nhoiild  von  thiuk  tliis  too  bold  a  coon«| 
is  it  Icss  lN)id  to  find  nie  guilty  of  being  ftlo  de  Si  when  I  am  not  guiltv  at  ail,  u 
thi-rc  i%  nogiiilt  in  what  I  haVc  done?  I  disdain  totake  advantage  ofmy  «itnft- 
tion  as  culprit  tomislcad  vour  undcrstandiug*,  but  if  you,  in  yoiir  con:«cienoes 
tliink  i»n.'nuMlitated  snieiife  no  fclony,  will  you,  upon  your  daths,  conrict  Dt 
of  f«.*l«»nyy  Lrt  me  Kug«:e.st  tlic  foIJowing  verdict,  as  combinin^  libéral  tnilh 
with  ju'stire:  "  Died  by  his  own  hand,but  not  fcloniously."  Irl  hâve  offmd- 
ed  (»(kI,  it  i<  for  God,  not  you,  to  incjuirc.  K^pecial  public  duties  I  hâve  nooe. 
If  I  havo  dc^erted  any  enpipemcnt  in  «)ciety,  let  the  parties  aggrieved  coorisn 
inv  nnnio  to  obUxjuy*  I  havo  for  nearlyseveu  vearsheen  discntangItnemvMf 
fmm  ail  my  onpigeinenti»,  that  I  might'  at  hist  \>e  free  to  retire  froni  lilc.  1  tm 
fn*e  l(Ml:iy,  and  avail  iny>elf  of  my  lil»crty.  1  cannot  bo  a  gvMxI  man,  ind 
lïrcftT  «Icath  to  bcing  a  buri  one. — ^as  bad  os  I  hnvc  bccn  and  as  othcrs  are. 

I  take  my  leavc  of  you  an<l  or  my  country  condemning  you  ail,  yet  with  tn» 
lione«it  love.  What  inan,  alive,  to  virtue,  eau  bear  the  wav*  of  thebefit  of  you? 
Kot  I,  you  arc  wnmg  altopethor.  If  a  new  and  better  ïight  appeara,  seêk  il; 
in  the  incan  time,  look  eut  for  it    God  blcss  you  olU 

Eltoit  HAUoaD. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FF  BRU  ART  ^M.  — Mrs.  Flaxman  died  A  woman  of 
groat  merit,  and  an.  irrc])arablG  loss  to  lier  husband. 
Ho,  a  goniiis  of  tho  fîrst  rank,  is  a  very  child  in  the  concenis 
of  lifo.  She  wos  a  wonmn  of  strong  senso,  and  a  woman  of 
business  too,  —  tho  vcrj  wife  for  ou  ortist.  Without  her,  be 
would  not  hâve  been  able  to  monoge  his  honsehold  affiiin 
cnrly  in  lifc.  Kow,  his  sister  and  the  joungest  sister  of  his 
wife  will  do  this  for  him. 

February  lOth,  —  Went  to  Drury  Lone  for  the  firat  tîme 
this  season.  I  was  l)ettcr  plcasod  than  nsuoL  Though  Bra- 
hain  is  growing  old,  he  bas  lost  none  of  his  fascination  in  sing- 
ing  two  or  tlircc  magnificout  songs  in  "  The  Siège  of  Belgrade." 
But  he  sharcd  my  admiration  with  a  new  actress,  or  rather 
singer,  who  will  beconic,  I  hâve  no  doubt,  a  grcat  favorite  with 
the  public,  —  a  Madame  Yestris.     She  la  by  birth  y.nglîahy 
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and  her  articulation  is  not  that  of  a  forelgoer  ;  but  her  looba, 
valk,  and  gesticulatjpna  are  so  veiy  Frcncti,  ttiat  I  almoet 
thought  myself  in  some  Porisian  thcatre.  Sfae  haa  great  feel- 
ing  and  ttaïvetê  in  her  acting,  and  I  am  told  is  a  capital  singer. 
I  know  that  »hc  delighted  me. 

Mardi  4th.  —  Took  tea  at  Flaxman's.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  hia  loes.  There  waa  an  unuBual  tendemese  in  his  man- 
Dcr.  He  insistcd  ou  making  me  a  présent  of  several  books, 
Dante's  Peuiteutial  Paakna  and  [a  blonk  tn  the  Diary],  both 
in  Italian,  and  ErosmuB'B  Dialogues,  as  if  be  thought  he  might 
be  siiddenly  taken  away,  and  wiahed  me  to  hâve  some  mémo- 
rial of  him.  Tbe  visit,  on  the  whole,  waa  a  comfortable  one. 
I  then  sat  an  hour  with  Misa  Vardill,  who  rclated  an  interest- 
iug  anecdote  of  Madame  de  Staël.  A  countiy  girl,  the  daiigh- 
ter  of  a  dcrgyman,  had  occidentally  met  with  an  English 
translation  of  "  Delphine  "  and  "  Corinne,"  whicb  so  powerfitl' 
ly  affected  her  iu  her  secluded  life  as  quite  to  tuni  her  brain. 
And  hearing  that  Madame  de  Staël  was  in  London,  sbe  wrotâ  , 
to  her,  offeriug  to  become  ber  attendant  or  amanuensia  Ma- 
dame de  Stacrs  secretary,  in  a  formai  auswer,  declined  the 
proposai.  But  ber  admirer  vas  ao  intent  on  bcing  in  her  ser- 
vice in  aome  way,  that  she  came.up  to  London,  and  stayed  a 
few  days  witb  a  iriend,  who  took  her  to  the  great  uovelist,  and, 
spcoking  in  French,  gave  a  hint  of  the  yoimg  girl's  mind. 
Madame  de  Staël,  with  great  promptitude  and  kinduess,  ad- 
ministered  the  only  remedy  that  vas  likely  to  be  effectuai. 
The  girl  almost  threw  herself  at  her  fect,  and  eamestly  begged 
to  bo  received  by  her.  The  Baroness  vcry  kindly,  but  deci- 
dcdly,  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  folly  of  her  désire.  "  You 
may  think,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an  enviable  lot  to  travel  over  Eu- 
rope, and  see  ail  that  is  most  l>cautiful  and  distinguiahcd  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  joys  of  home  are  more  flolid  ;  domestic 
life  affords  more  permanent  happiness  than  any  that  feme  can 
givo.  You  hâve  a  father,  —  I  hâve  none.  You  bave  a  home, 
—  I  was  led  to  travel  because  I  was  driven  from  mine.  Bo 
content  with  yoiu-  lot  ;  if  you  knew  mine,  yon  would  not  dé- 
sire it."  With  such  admonitions  she  dismissed  the  petittoner. 
The  cure  was  complote.  Ths  young  woman  retiimed  to  her 
father,  became  more  stcadily  iudustrious,  and  without  ever 
spcaking  of  her  ndventure  with  Madame  de  Staël,  silently 
profited  hy  it.  She  ie  now  living  a  life  of  great  respectability, 
and  her  firiends  consider  that  her  cure  was  wrougbt  by  the 
only  hand  by  which  it  could  bave  been  etTected. 


liîmimi    H,./"'"" 
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wards.  The  criea  for  the  he&ltb  of  the  Queen  were  uttered 
from  al]  quarters,  and  as  tbis  demand  could  iiot  be  complied 
witL,  Dot  B,  syllabJe  more  of  the  farce  wos  audible. 

June  2d.  —  At  nïiie  I  went  to  Lanib'B,  where  I  foimd  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wordgwortfa.  Lamb  vas  in  a  good  humor.  He  read  aoine 
récent  compoBitions,  which  Wordaworth  cordially  praised. 
■Wordswortb  seemed  to  enjoy  Lamb's  society,  Not  much  waa 
Haid  about  bis  owa  new  volume  of  poema.  He  bimself  spoke 
of  "  The  ÇrovDÎe's  Cell  "  *  as  bis  favorite.  It  appeara  that  he 
had  faeard  of  a  recluse  living  on  the  island  when  there  bimself, 
and  atlerwards  of  bis  being  gone,  no  one  knew  whither,  and  that 
tbis  is  the  &ct  on  which  the  poem  ïs  founded. 

June  lllk.  —  Breakfaated  with  Monkbouse.  Mr.  aud  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  there.  He  bas  resolved  to  make  aome  conceasions 
to  public  taste  in  "  Peter  Bell."  Several  offenaive  passages  will 
be  atnick  out,  auch  as,  "  Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlor,"  dcc,  wbich  I 
implored  bim  to  omit  before  the  book  tint  appeared.  Alao  the 
over-coarse  expressions,  "  But  1  will  bang  jour  bones,"  &c.  I 
never  before  saw  him  eo  readj  to  jield  to  the  opinion  of  uthers. 
He  is  improved  not  a  little  by  tbis  in  my  mind.  We  talkcd  of 
Haydon.  Wordaworth  wants  to  hâve  a  large  sùm  raised  to  cn- 
able  Haydon  to  continue  in  bis  profession.  He  wants  £  3,000 
for  his  great  picture.  The  gross  produce  of  the  exhibition  is 
£  l,200.t 

Junt  19th. — Wentto  tbe  British  Gallery,  where  a  collection 
of  Engliab  portraits  waa  exbibited.  X     Very  interesting,  both  as 

•  Vol.  m.  p.  44.    Edition  1SS7. 

t  Mxvdon  exhibîted  his  great  pictare  of  "  CThHtt'o  Kntry  Into  Jeraulein"nt 
the  Ëgyptlmi  H»»,  in  l'icmdilly.    It  was-  opoiied  to  tlie  public  Murch  STth. 

oT  Bïliff."  nnd  "Vottnire'i  Sneer."  The  cxliibilîon  contlnoed  open  lill 
November,  by  vhlch  time  ^1^47  8*.  hiid  bcen  rccelvei  in  s1ii1ltnp<  itt  (he 
door»,  aiid  £in  IB».  SiJ.  piiid  ftr  tiipenny  eatslopies.  The  pi ' '- 


Dnrin([th«eihibition  in  I.ondon'a  petiilemBnaskedif  £  I.OOOwOuld 
ï  Tbf' 


t,  and  WB*  told,  "  No."  —  Anltilni-gmiJiu  of  llniidim,  Vi 
stinfc  «xiiibition,  and  ihe'fint  of  Iti  k 


,  »f  Ihi*  yonr  tX  tlie  Briliih  Inftitntinn.  l'ail  Mnll.  It  comprii 
pnrtniit*  of  tlie  tnmt  tininent  hiiiloricnl  clinmclerH,  almwt  cntirely  DrtlUh.ond 
tlie  cKtiilopja,  wilh  a  weli-considered  préface,  contnined  liioffraphicBl  ficcouiit» 
of  II»  penoiia  repreveiitcil.  In  ttie  vear  tli4S  anolher  poitmit  «xliibitian  wn« 
held  Ht  llie  came  ini>titution.bnt  nnt  wilhcnmmeiDurntatTicceiiii.  Thepictnrca 
thmnmoiinlwiloîlS  in  nuinher.aiid  the  fBtntnpicvran  de«titiiteof  biocnipii- 
Iciil  notico.  A  more  extensive  and  eilremeiy  «iel1.orfraniied  coitcction  of 
nnlioiial  portmit*  formed  pnrt  af  tlie  great  Arj-Treafiiret  KjEhîbitinn  iit  tlan- 
chratcr  iii  IfiB?.  Tlie-e,  excluiive  of  itnnv  clioire  pmtniit*  in  ollwr  ilepnrt- 
meiitfi  of  tlie  KxliibilioTi.  amnimtod  to  8(8.  '  Mniiy  of  the<e  pnlnttnf!*  were  nT 
cniiiiidemble  tîie.  Tlifie  porlmit  gntlierinïi>  bRTe,  however.  been  Rir  di*- 
tanced  by  the  racce»ivB  oxliililion»  of  nntional  portraits,  «nder  govennneot 
aiuplou,  «t  South  Keusington,  wbich  extendedoicT  UvB\ÛA.\!cAtn'j«>xv,i«A. 
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Works  of  art  and  as  memoriaLs  of  eminent  persons.  Certainlj 
Buch  a  gallery  is  calculatcd  to  raise  a  passion  for  biography, 
thoiigh  some  of  the  portraits  rather  tend  to  produce  bistorîàl 
Bccpticism  than  to  coufirm  the  impressions  which  hâve  becn 
haiuled  down  to  us.  I  was  really  displeased  to  see  the  name 
of  the  hated  Jcffreys  put  to  a  dignified  and  swcet  countenance, 
that  miglit  havc  conferred  new  grâce  on  some  delightful  charao- 
ter.  This,  however,  was  the  most  offensive  violation  of  prob- 
ability. 

JuM  21gt,  — Aflcr  taking  tea  at  borne  I  called  at  I^fonk- 
bouse's,  and  spent  an  agreeable  evening.  Wordsworth  was 
very  pleasaiit.  Indeed  he  is  uniformly  so  now.  And  there  is 
absolu tely  no  pretence  for  what  was  always  an  exaggoratcd 
charge  against  hiin,  that  he  could  talk  only  of  bis  own  poetiy, 
and  loves  only  bis  owu  works.  He  is  more  indulgent  than  he 
used  to  1)0  of  the  works  of  others,  even  contemporaries  and 
rivais,  and  is  more  open  to  arguments  in  favor  of  changes  in 
bis  owu  poems.  Lamb  was  in  excellent  spirits.  Talfourd 
came  in  late,  and  we  stayed  till  past  twelve.  Lamb  was  at 
last  rather  overcome,  though  it  produced  notbing  but  humor- 
ous  expressions  of  bis  désire  to*go  on  the  Continent.  I  sbonld 
delight  to  accompany  bim. 

J\me  24th,  —  Took  Miss  Wordsworth  to  the  British  Gallery. 
A  secoud  contemplation  of  thèse  bistoric  portraits  certainlj  adds 
to  thcir  effoct.  To-day  there  was  an  incident  which  somewhat 
gratificd  me.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there,  and  I  saw 
bim  looking  at  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A 
lady  was  by  bis  side.  She  pointed  to  the  picture,  and  he 
smiled.  Whcthcr  the  compliment  was  to  bis  person  or  to  his 
military  glory  I  cannot  tell.  Though  Marlborough  bas  tho 
réputation  of  having  been  as  distinguished  in  the  ball-room  as 
in  the  field  of  battlo,  the  portrait  is  neither  beautiful  nor  in- 
tcresting.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  face  is  not  flexible  or 
subtle,  but  it  is  martial,  that  is,  sturdy  and  firm.  I  likcd  him 
in  dishabille  bettcr  than  in  his  robes  at  the  cbapel  of  his  palace 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honoré. 

Jnne  27th.  —  Went  to  Lamb's,  found  tho  Wordswortbs  there, 
and  having  walkcd  with  thcm  to  Westminster  Bridge,  retumed 

combined  in  the  aggrcjç;nto  no  fewcr  than  2,846  pictnres.  Thesireater  paît  of 
thcse  nortraits  worc  or  tho  hijichcst  authenticitv,  and  the  cstolognes  werer»- 
marknole  both  for  tho  concUones»  and  compreliensiTeness  of  the  InlbirmatioB 
which  they  afTorded.  Mr.  Robingion^s  wora»  in  the  text  abore  hâve  been 
8ifnially  verifled.  Tho  portrait  of  I/ord  Chanccllor  JcfiVej's  was  pafntod  bv 
Riley,  and  contribnted  by  tho  F.arl  of  WinchelBoa.  That'  of  John«  Dnke  or 
lilariboroagh,  wus  by  Kiiellor,  aud  contributed  by  the  Marquis  of  Staflbid. 
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to  Lftmb'a,  aaà  Bat  an  hour  with  Macreody ,  a  very  pleasing  man, 
gentlemanly  in  his  mannen,  and  sensible  and  well  informed. 

Jul^  8th.  —  I  rode  earlj  (from  Hadleigh)  to  Needfaam  in  h 
poBt-chaise,  to  be  taken  on  by  tbe  Ipswich  ooach  to  Bviry.  I 
hod  an  agrecable  ride,  and  was  amuted  hj  perusing  Gray's 
lettera  on  tbe  Continent,  published  by  Mason.*  '  Hia  &miljar 
epistolary  style  ia  quite  delightful,  and  his  taste  dalioato  with- 
out  being  &stidioiiik  I  should  gladly  follow  him  anywbere,  for 
tbe  sake  of  remarking  tbe  objecta  be  wns  Btruok  by,  but  I  fear 
I  shall  not  hâve  it  in  my  powor  this  year. 

Julif  18th. —  (At  Cambridge  on  circuit.)  Âfter  a  day's 
«ork  at  Huntingdon,  I  bad  just  settled  for  the  evening,  wben 
I  waa  agreeably  surpriaed  by  a  call  from  Miss  I-amb.  I  wos 
heartily  giad  to  see  her,  and,  aocompanyiog  ber  to  faer  brotber'i 
lodgings,  I  bad  a  very  pleasant  rubber  of  whist  vith  tbem  and 
a  Mrs.  Smith.     An  acceptable  relief  {rom  circuit  society. 

July  20th.  —  I  bad  nothing  to  do  ttMlay,  and  therefore  bad 
leiaure  to  accompany  Lamb  and  bis  eister  on  a  walk  behind 
the  collèges.  AU  Lamb's  enjoyments  are  se  pure  and  so  hearty, 
tbat  it  is  an  enjoymeut  to  see  bim  eqjoy.  We  walked  about 
the  ezquisito  chapel  and  the  gardens  cÙT  Trinity. 

July  Slst,  Avgutt  ItL  —  It  is  now  broad  dsylight,  and  I 
hâve  not  been  to  bed.  I  reoollected  Iiord  Bacon's  recommen- 
dstion  of  occasionol  déviation  from  rcgular  habits,  and  thougb 
I  feel  myself  vory  tired  (aftor  making  preparationa  for  my  jour- 
Dey  on  the  Continent),  and  even  aleepy  at  balf  past  four,  yet  I 
■hall  xeoover,  I  trust,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

SWIBB   Tous  WTTH   TES    WORDBWOBTHS. 

Hem.'f  —  This  account  of  my  first  tour  in  Switzerland  may 
not  improperly  be  compared  to  tbe  often-cited  performance  of 
"  Uamlet,"  with  the  choractor  of  Hamlet  lefl  out.  The  &ct 
being  that  every  place  in  Switsierland  is  known  to  every  one, 
or  may  be,  from  tbe  inniunerable  booka  tbat  bave  beea  pub- 
lished, the  namea  are  sufficient,  nnd  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  relating  the  few  personal  incidents  of  the  joumey, 
and  a  very  few  particulars  about  places.  What  I  bave  to  say 
will  probably  disappoint  the  reoder,  wbo  may  be  aware  that 
the  joumey  was  nûide  in  tbe  company  of  no  less  a  person  than 

■  "WoHts,  contaîninghio  Pooms  uidCoTTeapondenca.  To  vbieh  ara addad, 
Uflinoln  of  his  Life  kod  WritiDg*,  by  W.  Hmod,  11,  A."  Loudon,  180T.  A 
hbw  édition  In  1810. 

î  Wtftten  ia  1861. 
VOI-  !..  1»  jaTk 
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the  poet  Wordsworth.  [If  there  are  fewer  of  Wordsworth's 
observations  than  might  be  expected,  the  clew  maj  perhaps  be 
in  the  fact  stated  elsewhere,  that  "  he  was  a  still  man  wkên  ke 
enjoyed  hiimelfP  —  Ed.] 

He  came  to  London  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  in  the 
month  of  June,  partly  to  be  présent  at  the  marriage  of  Mrs. 
Wordsworth's  kinsman,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  with  Miss  Horrocka^ 
of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and  to  accompany  them  in  a  mar- 
riage tour.  I  was  very  much  gratified  by  a  proposai  to  be  their 
companion  on  as  much  of  the  journey  as  my  circuit  would 
permit.  It  was  a  part  of  their  plan  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Rhine,  and  it  was  calculated  (justly,  as  the  event  showed) 
that  I  might,  by  hastening  through  France,  reach  them  in 
time  to  see  with  them  a  lai^  portion  of  the  beauties  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  published  on  his  retum  a  small  Tolumei 
entitled  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  one  of  the 
least  popular  of  his  works.  Had  it  appeared  twenty  years 
afterwards,  when  his  famé  was  established,  the  réception  woold 
hâve  been  very  différent. 

I  lefb  London  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  reached  Lyons  (m 
the  9th.  On  the  journey  I  had  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
young  Quaker,  Walduck,  then  in  the  employ  of  the  great 
Quaker  chemist,  Bell,  of  Oxford  StFeet.  It  was  his  first  joumej 
out  of  England.  He  had  a  pleasing  physiognomy,  and  ms 
Btanch  to  his  principlcs,  but  discriminating.  Walking  together 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Lyons,  we  met  the  Ho9t^  with 
an  accompanying  crowd.  "  You  must  pull  oflf  your  hat,  Wal- 
duck." —  "I  will  die  first  !  "  he  exclaimed.  As  I  saw  aome  low 
fellows  scowling,  and  did  not  wish  to  behold  an  act  of  martyr- 
dom,  /  puUed  off  his  hat.  Afberwards,  passing  by  the  catbe- 
dral,  I  said  to  him  :  "  I  must  leave  you  hère,  for  I  won't  go  in 
to  be  insultcd."  He  folio wed  me  with  his  hat  oflf.  "  ï  thou^t 
you  would  die  first  !"  —  "0  no  ;  hère  I  hâve  no  business  or 
right  to  be.  If  the  owners  of  this  building  choose  to  make  a 
foolish  rule  that  no  one  shall  enter  with  his  hat,  they  do  what 
they  hâve  a  légal  right  to  do,  and  I  must  submit  to  their  terms. 
Not  so  in  the  broad  highway."  The  reasoning  was  not  good, 
but  one  is  not  critical  when  the  conclusion  is  the  right  one 
practically.  Passing  the  night  of  the  lOth  on  the  road,  ve 
reached  Gène  va  late  on  the  11  th.  On  the  13th  we  wentto 
Lausanne,  where  Walduck  lefb  me.  On  the  14th  I  went  to 
Berne.     I  rose  before  five,  and  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
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town  befbre  breakfoBt.  It  ia  <me  of  the  most  Bingular  places 
I  ever  aaw.  It  Btands  on  a  sort  of  peniiuular  elev&tion  formed 
by  the  River  Aare,  and  coneiata  of  two  or  three  long  streets, 
vith  a  few  others  intersecting  them.  Tbe  houseB  are  of  &ee- 
Btone,  and  are  built  in  part  on  arches,  under  which  thera  is  a 
.  broad  paaaage,  with  shopa  withïu.  No  place,  therefore,  can 
be  cooler  in  summer  or  wormcr  in  wint«r.  In  tbe  middle 
of  the  streeta  there  is  a  channel  with  a  rapid  atream  of 
wst«r, 

About  tbe  town  tbere  are  fonntains  in  abundance,  crowned 
with  statues  of  armed  men,  Swiss  heroea.  And  there  are  gross 
and  whimsical  représentations  of  beora  *  on  several  of  tbe 
public  buildings.  Two  living  beors  aro  kept  in  a  part  of  the 
fosso  of  tbe  town.  I  walked  to  the  Enge  Terrace,  from  which 
tlie  TÎew  of  the  Bemese  Alps  is  particularly  fine.  The  people 
are  as  picturcsque  as  the  place.  The  women  wear  black  caps, 
fitting  the  head  cloaely,  with  prodigious  black  gauze  wings  i 
Miss  Wordsworth  calls  it  the  buttera;  cap.  In  gênerai,  I 
ezperienced  civihty  enough  from  the  people  I  apoke  to,  but  one 
wonum,  canjing  a  burden  on  her  head,  said  sl^arplj,  on  my 
askJDg  the  way,  "  Ich  kann  kein  Welsch  "  (I  can't  speak  any 
foreign  language).  And  on  my  pressing  the  question,  being 
curiouB  to  see  more  of  her,  and  at  lost  Baying,  "  Sie  ist 
dumni"  (Sbe  ia  stupid),  she  acreamed  out,  "Fort,  fort"  (Go 
Blong). 

On  the  ISthtwentto  Solothum,  and  an  acquointance  b^;aii 
out  of  which  a  catastrophe  sprang.  In  the  stage  between 
Berne  aad  ^lothum,  which  takes  a  circuit  tbrough  an  unpio- 
turesque,  âat  coimtry,  were  two  very  interesting  ynung  men, 
who  I  soon  leamed  were  residing  with  a  Protestant  clergyman 
at  Geneva,  and  completing  their  éducation.  The  elder  was  an 
American,  oged  twenty-one,  named  Goddard.  He  had  a  aickly 
air,  but  was  intelligent,  and  not  ill-read  in  English  poetry.  The 
other  waa  a  fine  handsome  lad,  aged  sixt^en,  of  the  uame  of 
Trotter,  aon  of  the  then,  or  late,  Secretaiy  to  the  Admiralty. 
He  waa  of  Scotch  desccnt.  They  were  both  genteel  and  well- 
behaved  young  men,  with  the  grâce  communicated  bylivingin 
good  Company.  We  became  at  once  acquainted,  ■ — I  being 
then,  as  now,  yount/  in  the  facility  of  fonning  acquaintance. 
We  apent  a  very  agreeable  day  and  evening  together,  partly  in 
a  walk  to  a  hermitage  in  the  nei^borhood,  and  took  leave  of 
each  other  at  nigfat,  —  I  being  bound.  for  Luœrne,  they  iôr 
•  Tlu  umi  of  tlw  temb 
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Ziirich.  But  in  the  moming  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  my  young 
friends  with  their  knapsacks  in  their  hands  ready  to  accompanj 
me.  Goddard  said,  with  a  very  amiable  modesty  :  ''  If  yoa 
will  permit  us,  we  wish  to  go  with  you.  I  am  an  admirer  of 
Wordsworth's  pocms,  and  I  should  be  delighted  merely  to  see 
him.  Of  course  I  expect  no  more."  I  was  gratified  by  this 
proposai,  and  we  had  a  second  day  of  enjoyment,  and  this 
through  a  vory  beautiful  country.  My  expectations  were  not 
disappointed.  I  had  heard  of  the  Wordsworth  party  from  travel- 
1ers  with  whom  we  met.  I  found  my  friends  at  the  Cheval 
BJanc.  From  them  I  had  a  most  cordial  réception,  and  I  was 
myself  in  high  spirits.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  wrote  m  her  journal  : 
**  H.  C.  R  was  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  made  us  drunk  toa" 
My  companions  aiso  were  kindly  received. 

I  found  that  there  was  cspecial  good  luck  attending  my  ar- 
rivaL  Wordsworth  had  met  with  an  impudent  feUow,  a  g^ide^ 
who,  because  he  would  not  submit  to  extortion,  had  gone  off 
with  the  ladies*  cloaks  to  Sanien.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
one  of  our  fellow-travellers  this  day  was  the  Statthalter  of 
Samen.  I  spokc  to  him  before  we  went  to  bed,  and  we  ar- 
ranged  to  go  to  Samen  the  noxt  day.  We  rose  at  four  o'dock, 
had  a  delightful  walk  to  Winkel,  embarked  there  on  the  lake, 
aailed  to  Alpnach,  and  thcn  proceeded  on  foot.  The  judge 
was  not  betrayed  into  any  impropriety.  He  had  heard  Afar. 
Wordsworth's  story,  and  on  going  to  the  inn,  he,  without  suf- 
fering  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  say  a  word,  most  judlciously  inter- 
rogated  the  landlord,  who  was  présent  when  the  bai^gain  ww 
made.  He  conôrmed  every  part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  state- 
ment.  On  this,  the  Statthalter  said  :  *'  I  hear  the  man  has  not 
retumed,  a  fact  which  shows  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  I  kn<yw 
him  to  be  a  bad  fellow.  He  will  be  home  this  evening,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  and  you  shall  hâve  the  cloaks  to-morrow." 
Next  day  the  man  came,  and  was  very  humble. 

Wordsworth  and  I  retumed  to  dinner,  and  found  my  young 
friends  already  in  great  fetvor  with  the  ladies.  After  dinner 
we  walked  through  the  town,  which  has  no  other  remarkahle 
feature  than  the  body  of  water  flowing  through  it,  and  the  aér- 
erai covered  wooden  bridge&  In  the  angles  of  the  roof  of 
thèse  bridges  there  are  paintings  on  historical  and  allegorical 
Bubjects.  One  séries  from  the  Bible,  another  from  the  Swiss 
war  against  Austria,  a  third  called  the  Danœ  of  Death.  llie 
last  is  improperly  called,  for  Death  does  not  force  his  partnar 
to  an  involuntary  waltz,  as  in  the  fitmous  designs  which  go  hj 
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'b  name,  but  appenn  in  ail  the  picturea  an  iinvelcome 
TÏBÎtor.  There  are  feeling  and  tVuth  tu  many  of  the  concep- 
tions, but  the  eipresûon  ie  too  often  ludicrous,  tuid  too  often 
ooarael;  didactic.*  . 

Auffust  18th. —  Proceeded  on  our  joumey.  I  purchased  & 
knapeack,  and  sent  my  portmanteau  to  Uenevo.  Âll  the  party 
vere,  in  like  manner,  put  on  short  conunons  as  to  lu^age,  and 
our  plan  of  traveHing  waa  tbis  :  in  tho  plains  and  level  valley» 
we  had  a  char-à-banc,  and  ve  walktd  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains.  Once  only  we  hired  mules,  and  thèse  the  guides  only 
uaed.  Our  luggago  was  bo  small,  eren  for  five  (Mrs.  Monk- 
bouse  and  Misa  Horrocks  did  not  travel  about  with  the  rest  of 
the  party),  that  a  single  guide  could  carry  tbe  wbole. 

We  sailed  on  tbe  lake  as  far  as  Kiisnacht,  tbe  two  young 
Eoeu  being  still  our  companions  ;  and  between  two  and  threa 
ire  began  to  ascend  the  Kigi,  an  indispensable  achievement  in  a 
Swiss  tour.  We  engaged  beds  at  tbe  Staffel,  and  veut  on  to 
■ee  the  son  aet,  but  we  were  not  fortunate  in  the  weather. 
Once  or  twioe  there  were  gleams  of  light  on  some  of  the  Iakes, 
but  there  was  little  charm  of  coloring.  Âfter  an  early  and 
oomfortable  aupper  we  enjc^ed  the  distant  lightning  ;  but  it 
Boon  became  very  Krere,  and  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  hôtel 
irere  flooded  wi^  rain.  Our  rest  was  disturbed  by  a  noii^ 
party,  who,  nnable  to  obtain  beds  for  thernselves,  resolved  that 
no  one  else  sbould  enjoy  bis.  The  wbole  night  was  spent  by 
them  in  an  incessant  din  of  laughing,  aioging,  and  sboutin^ 
We  were  called  up  between  three  and  fuur  A.  H-,  but  bad  a 
very  imperfect  view  from  this  "  dread  aummit  of  the  Queen  of 
Mountains,"  —  Kegina  montium.  Tbe  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  scène  was  that  which  aroee  from  the  clouds  below  us. 
They  rose  in  BuccessioD,  sometimea  conceàling  the  country,  and 
then  oponing  to  our  TÎew  dark  Iakes,  and  gleams  of  very  bril- 
liant  green.  Tbey  sometimes  descended  as  if  into  an  abyss 
beneaUi  us.  We  aaw  a  few  of  the  snow-mountains  illuminatod 
by  the  firat  rays  of  the  eun. 

My  journal  simply  saj-a  :  "  After  breakfaat  our  young  gen- 
tlemen left  us."  I  afterwards  wrote:  "  Wo  separat«d  at  a  spot 
weil  suited  to  tbe  parting  of  thoso  who  were  to  meet  no  more. 
Our  party  descended  tbrough  the  valley  of  our  '  I^y  of  the 

•  The  XXXVlIi.  Poemof  the  "  MBinorial»"  w».-  irritWn  whilo  thn  work  m* 
In  the  prêta,  end  at  U.  C.  R.'s  >uf!cestioii  llmt  Mr.  Wonlswnrtli  >lion1d  wrIte  OD 
the  bndgcs  at  Lnceme.    This  will  appeur  in  t.  lotKr  li;  Misa  Wordiwonb  Im 
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Snow,'  and  our  late  companions  went  to  Arth.  We  hoped  to 
meet  in  a  few  weeks  at  Geueva." 

I  will  leave  the  order  of  time,  and  relate  now  ail  that  ap- 
pcrtaius  to  this  sad  history.  The  young  men  gave  ub  their 
address,  and  we  promised  to  inform  them  whcn  we  shoidd  be 
at  Geneva,  on  our  retum.  But  on  that  retum  we  found  that 
poor  Goddard  had  pcrished  In  the  lake  of  Zurich,  on  the  third 
day  after  our  Icave-taking  on  the  Rigi. 

I  heard  the  story  from  Trotter  on  the  23d  of  September. 
They  had  put  themselves  in  a  crazy  boat  ;  and,  a  storm  arising, 
the  boat  overset.  It  righted  itself,  but  to  no  purpose.  Trot- 
ter 8wam  to  the  shore,  but  Goddard  was  not  seen  again. 
Trotter  was  most  hospitably  received  by  a  Mr.  Relier,  near 
whose  house  the  catastrophe  took  place.  The  body  was  cast 
ashore  next  day,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the  neighbohiig 
churchyard  of  Kusnacht.  An  inscription  was  placed  near  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  fotind,  and  a  mural  monument  erected 
in  the  church.  At  the  fimeral  a  pathetic  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Protestant  clergyman,  which  I  read  in  the  Zurich  pa- 
per.  We  were  ail  deeply  impressed  by  the  event.  Woids- 
worth,  I  knew,  was  not  fond  of  drawing  the  subjects  of  bis 
poems  from  occurrences  in  themselves  interesting,  and  there- 
fore,  though  I  urged  him  to  write  on  this  tragic  incident,  I 
little  expected  he  would.  There  is,  however,  a  beautiful  elegiac 
poem  by  him  on  the  subject.*  [To  the  later  éditions  there  is 
prefixed  a  prose  introduction.  This  I  wrote.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
wrote  to  me  for  information,  and  I  drew  up  the  account  in  tha 
first  person.] 

"  And  we  were  gay,  <mr  hearts  at  ease; 
With  pleasuro  dancing  through  the  frame 
We  journeved;  ail  we  knew  of  care, — 
Our  path  that  straggled  hère  and  there; 
Of  trouble,  — but  the  fluttering  breeze; 
Of  Winter,  —  but  a  name. 
If  foresight  could  hâve  rent  the  vefl 
Of  three  short  days,  —  but  hosh, — no  mon! 
Calm  ÎR  the  grave,  and  calmer  nono 
Than  that  to  which  thy  cares  are  gone, 
Thou  victim  of  the  stormy  gale  ; 
Asleen  on  Ziirich's  shore. 
0  Goadard  !  —  what  art  thou  ? — a  name,— 
A  sunbeam  folio wed  by  a  shade.'* 

In  a  subséquent  visit  to  Switzerland  I  called  at  Mr.  KeDer's, 
and  saw  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  who  gave  me  Ml 
particidars.     I  afterwards  became  acquainted,  in  Italy,  with 

*  Foems  of  the  Ima^natlon,  VoL  IIL  p.  169,  Poem  TTTrn. 
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Goddard'a  neareat  aurviving  relative,  a  eister,  then  marricd  to 

a  Mr. .     The  winter  preceding  I  waa  at  Rome,  when  a 

Mra.  Eirkland,  the  wifc  of  an  Araerican  gentleman,  once  Prin- 
'  cipal  of  Harvard  Collège,  aaked  me  whether  I  liad  ever  known. 
a  Mr.  Goddard,  her  countryman.  On  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  sbe  saîd  :  "  I  am  sony  to  bear  it,  for  there  boa 
been  a  lady  hère  ia  searcb  of  you.  Howorer,  ahe  wiU  be  bere 
again  on  ber  retum  from  Naples."  And  in  a  fcw  montha  I 
di<l  aee  her.  It  waa  Goddard's  sister.  She  informed  me  that 
Wordsworth'a  poem  had  afforded  ber  mother  great  comfort, 
and  that  ahe  had  conie  to  Europe  mainly  to  collect  ail  infor- 
mation still  to  bo  had  about  ber  poor  brother  ;  that  she  had 
seen  the  Eellcra,  with  whom  sbe  was  pleaaed,  and  tbat  sbe 
had  taken  notca  of  al!  the  circumstances  of  her  brother'a  fate  ; 
tbat  abe  had  aecn  Trotter,  had  been  to  Rydal  Mount,  and 
leamed  from  Wordsworth  of  my  being  in  Italy.  She  waa  a 
ivoman  of  taste,  and  of  some  literary  pretenaiona. 

On  my  retum  to  England,  I  waa  very  deairoua  to  renew  my 
acquaintnnco  with  Trotter,  but  I  inquired  aller  him  in  vain. 
After  a  time,  when  I  had  relazcd  my  inquiriea,  I  heord  of  bim 
accLdentally,  —  tbat  be  waa  a  stock-broker,  and  had  married  a 
Uiaa  Otter,  daugbter  of  the  Bishop  of  Cbicheater.  I  bad 
leamed  tbis  juat  before  one  of  the  balloting  evenings  at  the 
Athonteum,  —  when,  aeeing  Strutt  there,  and  beginning  my 
inquiries  about  bis  brotbcr-in-law,  he  etopped  tbem  by  aaying, 
"  You  may  ask  bîmself,  for  there  he  ia  He  baa  beea  a  mem- 
ber  of  tbe  Atbcnœum  tbeso  twclvo  yeara  !  "  He  called  to 
Trotter,  "  Hère  is  a  gentleman  wbo  wants  to  speak  with  you." 
—  "Do  you  recoUect  meV  —  "No,  I  do  not."  —  "Do  you 
recoUect  poor  Goddard  1" — "You  can  be  no  one  but  Mr. 
Robinson."  We  were  glad  to  aee  each  otber,  and  our  acquiùnt- 
ance  waa  renewed.  The  fine  youtb  is  now  the  intelligent  man 
of  buainess.  He  baa  written  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  American 
State  Stocks.  Many  years  ago  he  came  up  from  the  country, 
travelling  fifty  miles  to  bave  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with 
Mr.  and  iirs.  Wordsworth  at  my  apartmenta 

To  go  back  to  tbe  19th  of  August,  after  parting  from  our 
young  compantons  we  procoeded  down  the  vallcy  in  whicb  is 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of -the  Snow,  the  aubject  of 
"Wordaworth's  nineteenth  poem.  Tbe  preceding  eighteen  bave 
to  do  with  objecta  wbicb  had  been  acen  before  I  joined  the 
party.  The  elegiac  stanzna  are  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
collection,  I  know  not  for  what  reaaon.    The  stanzaa  oa  tba 
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chapel  express  pocticallj  the  thoughts  which  a  fnrosaic  mind 
like  mine  might  receive  from  the  numerous  votive  ofierings 
hung  on  the  walls.  There  are  pictures  representing  accidents, 
—  such  as  drowningy  falling  from.  a  horse,  and  the  Mother  and 
the  Child  are  in  the  clouds,  —  it  being  understood  that  the 
escape  proceeded  from  her  aid.  Some  crutches  with  pointed 
inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  miracles  wrought  on  the  lame. 

**  To  thee,  in  this  aërial  cleft, 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
AU  sufferere  that  no  more  rely 
On  mortal  succor,  —  ail  who  sieh 
And  pîne,  of  human  hope  berne, 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  friend. 

•  •  ■  • 

Thy  very  name,  0  Lady  !  flin^ 
O'er  blobming  fields  and  gushiog  sprfngi 
A  tender  sensé  of  shadowy  fear, 
And  chastening  sympathies  l  ** 

We  passed  the  same  day  through  Goldau,  a  deaolate  spot» 
once  a  populous  village,  overwhelmed  bj  the  slip  from  the 
Rossberg. 

On  the  20th  at  Schwyz,  which  Wordsworth  calls  the  "  heart  * 
of  Switzerland,  as  Berne  is  the  **  head."  *  Passing  throu^ 
Brunnen,  we  reached  Altorf  on  the  21st,  the  spot  which  eug- 
gested  Wordsworth's  twentieth  efifusion^f  My  prose  remark 
on  the  people  shows  the  sad  différence  between  observation  and 
fiincy.  I  wrote  :  "  Thèse  patriotic  recollections  are  deHghtfuI 
when  geniiine,  but  the  physiognomy  of  the  people  does  not 
speak  in  favor  of  their  ancestors.  The  natives  of  the  district 
hâve  a  feeble  and  melancholy  character.  The  women  are 
afflicted  by  goitre.  The  children  beg,  as  in  other  Catholio 
cantons.  The  little  children,  with  cross*bows  in  their  handfl^ 
sing  unintelligible  songs.  Probably  Wilhelm  Tell  serves,  like 
Henri  Quatre,  as  a  name  to  beg  by."  But  what  says  the 
poet) — 

"  Thrice  happy  bnrghers,  peasants,  warrion  old, 
Infants  in  armSf  and  vc,  that  as  ye  go 
Home-ward  or  schoot^ward,  ape  what  ye  behold; 
Heroes  beforc  your  timc,  in  frolic  fancy  boldl  " 

**  And  when  that  calm  Spectatress  firom  on  liij^ 
Looks  down,  —  the  bright  and  solitary  moon, 
Who  never  gazes  but  to  beautify  ; 
And  snow-fed  torrents,  which  tlie  blaie  of  noon 
Boused  into  fury,  murmnr  a  sofl  tune 

•  Poem  XXL  of  the  "  Mémorial»." 

t  ''EffiiBioiiiiiFreetncoof  the  Pointed  Tower  of  Tell  fttAltOft** 
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\ji  »«iiii.i)  jiioaaufe  frorn  thèse  pietured  wbIIb, 

While,  on  ttie  warlike  Kroaps,  me  meUowiiig  loBtre  fUls." 

We  neit  croased  tho  St.  Gotthard.  Wordsworth  thinks  thia 
paaa  more  beatitiful  thon  the  mure  celebrated  [a  blanlc  herel. 
We  Blept  succcssively  at  Anjetcg  on  the  22d,  Hospenthal  on 
the  23d,  and  Airolo  on  tho  24th.  On  the  way  we  were  over- 
taken  by  a  pedcstrian,  a  young  Swiss,  who  had  stiidied  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  going  to  Rome.  He  had  hia  flûte,  and 
played  the  Kanz  des  Vaches.  Wotdsworth  begged  me  to  ask 
him  to  do  this,  which  I  did  on  condition  that  he  wrote  a  son- 
cet  on  it.  It  is  XXIL  of  the  collection.  The  young  man  was 
intelligent,  and  expreaaed  pleasure  in  our  Company.  We  were 
Borry  when  he  took  French  leave.  Wo  were  Engliah,  and  I 
buve  no  doubt  he  feared  the  eipense  of  having  Buch  costly 
companiona.  He  gave  a  sad  account  of  the  German  Univerai- 
ties,  and  aaid  that  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebuc,  had  m&nj 
apologÎBts  among  the  students. 

We  tben  proccedod  on  our  half-wolk  and  half-drive,  and  alept 
on  the  25th  at  Bellînzona,  the  firat  decidedly  ItaLan  town.  We 
valked  t^)  Locamo,  where  we  reaisted  the  firet,  and  indeed  al- 
moBt  the  only,  attempt  at  eïtertion  by  an  innkeeper  on  our 
joumey.  Our  landlord  demanded  twenty-fÏTe  frtûicB  for  a 
luncheon,  the  worth  of  wbich  could  Bcarcely  be  three.  I  ten- 
dered  a  ducat  (twelve  francs),  and  we  carried  away  our  luggage. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  quarters  in  a  new  house,  the 
maater  of  which  had  not  been  spoUed  by  receiving  Engliah 
gueBtB. 

On  the  2Tth  wo  had  a  row  to  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
a  walk  to  Ponte  Trcsa,  nnd  then  a  row  to  Lugano,  where  we 
went  to  on  excellent  hôtel,  kept  by  a  man  of  tho  name  of  RobsÏ, 
a  respectable  man. 

Our  apartnienta  consisted  of  one  handaomc  and  spacioua 
room,  in  wliich  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  (this  room 
frouted  the  beautifiil  lake)  ;  a  small  back  room,  occupied  by 
Mias  Wordsworth,  with  a  window  looking  into  a  dirty  yard, 
and  having  an  internai  communication  with  a  two-bedded 
room,  in  which  Monkhouse  and  I  alept.  I  had  a  very  free 
conversation  with  Kosai  about  the  Queen,  who  had  becn  some 
tirae  in  hia  house.  It  is  worth  relating  hcre,  and  might  hâve 
been  worth  makiug  known  in  England,  had  the  trial  then  going 
on  had  another  issue.  He  told  me,  but  not  emphatically,  that 
vhoa  the  Queen  came,  ehe  first  alept  in  the  laI:ïelV^1I:^'fN^.'as^. 
]9* 
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liking  that,  she  removed  to  tbe  back  room.  **  And  Bergami," 
said  Rossi,  "  had  thc  room  in  which  you  and  the  other  gentle- 
jnan  sleep."  —  "  And  was  thero,"  I  asked,  "  the  same  communi- 
cation then  that  there  is  now  between  the  two  rooms  1  "  —  **  Of 
course,"  he  replied.  "  It  was  in  the  power,  certainly,  of  the 
Quecn  and  Bergami  to  open  the  door  :  whe^er  it  was  opened 
or  not,  no  one  can  say."  He  added,  "  I  know  nothing  ;  none 
of  my  servants  know  anything."  The  most  favorable  circum- 
stancc  rclated  by  Rossi  was,  that  Bergami's  brothei*  did  not  fear 
to  strikc  off  much  from  thc  bilL  He  added,  too,  that  the  Queen 
was  surrounded  by  cattiva  gentt. 

On  the  28th  we  took  an  early  walk  up  the  mountain  San 
Salvador,  which  produced  No.  XXIV.  of  Wordsworth's  Mé- 
morial Pocms.*  Though  thc  weather  was  by  no  meana  favor- 
able, we  enjoyed  a  much  finer  view  than  from  the  RigL  Tha 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  are  beautiful,  but  the  charm  of 
the  prospect  lies  in  a  glimpse  of  distant  mountains.  We  saw 
a  most  elcgant  pyramid,  litcrally  in  the  sky,  partly  black,  and 
partly  shining  like  silver.  It  was  the  Simplon.  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Rosa  were  seen  in  parts.  Clouds  concealed  the  bases, 
and  too  soon  also  the  summits.  This  splendid  vision  lasted  but 
a  few  minutes.  The  plains  of  Piedmont  were  hardly  viaible, 
owing  to  the  black  clouds  which  covered  this  part  of  the  hori- 
zon. We  could,  however,  sec  in  the  midst  of  a  daik  surfibce  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  white,  which  we  were  told  was  the  Po.  We 
were  told  the  direction  in  which  Milan  lay,  but  could  not  aee 
the  cathcdraL 

The  same  day  we  went  on  to  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  Ck>mo. 
This,  in  Wordsworth*s  estimation,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Iakes.  On  the  29th  and  30th  we  alept  at  Cadenabbia,  and  ''  fed 
our  eyes  " 

**  In  paths  suiHproof 
With  purple  of  the  trellis  roof, 
That  throngh  the  jealous  leaves  escapes 
From  Cadeoabbia^s  pendent  grapes.    f 

The  beds  in  which  Monkhouse  and  I  slept  at  Menaggio  were 
intolérable,  but  wo  forgot  the  snfferings  of  the  night  in  tbe  eor 
joyment  of  the  moming.  I  wrote  in  my  journal  :  **  This  day 
has  bcen  spent  on  the  lake,  and  so  much  exquiaite  pleasuiv  I 
never  had  on  water.      The  tour,  or  rather  excursioiiy  we  bave 

•  Wordsworih  speaks  of  the  "  prospect"  as  "more  diversified  by  maimiit- 
conco,  beiiuty,  and  sublimity  than  perhaps  any  other  pohit  in  EnropeTof  ao 
inconsidcrable  an  élévation  (2,000  feet),  commandA.**— /nft^idîiclioii  lo  Pvm 

t  FidePoemXXV.oCthA^MfimorlfllA.'* 
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been  makiug,  Burpasses  in  acenery  aU  that  I  hâve  erer  nuule  ; 
and  Wordaworth  asserts  the  same.  I  writ«  uow  trom  au  iim 
vhere  we  hâve  beea  served  witb  ail  the  promptitude  of  au 
Engliah  hôtel,  and  with  a  DeatneBS  equal  to  that  of  Holland. 
But  the  pleosuro  caa  hardly  bo  recorded.  It  coosiats  ia  the 
contemplation  of  Bcenes  abiiolutely  indescribable  by  words,  and 
in  sensations  for  which  no  worde  bave  been  cven  inTented.  Ws 
were  lucky  in  meeting  two  honest  fbllows  of  watermen,  who  hâve 
been  attentive  and  not  extortionate.  I  will  not  enumerate  the 
points  of  view  and  villas  we  visîted.  We  aaw  notbii^  tho  guide- 
booka  do  not  apeak  of." 

On  the  31at  we  slept  at  Como,  and  next  day  weut  to  Milan, 
«hère  we  took  up  our  abode  at  Reicbardt's  Swiss  HoteL  Ws 
were,  however,  sent  to  an  adjacent  hôtel  to  steep,  there  being 
no  bed  unoccupied  at  Kcichordt's.  We  arrived  juat  before 
dinner,  and  were  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table  reaerved 
ibr  the  Engliah,  of  whom  there  were  five  or  sii  présent,  besidea 
ouFselves.  Hère  wc  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  character  of 
whom  I  bave  something  to  aay. 

A  knot  of  young  persons  wero  listening  to  the  animated  con- 
Teteation  of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  waa  rattling  away  on 
the  topicfl  of  the  day  with  great  vivacity.  Praiaing  higbly  the 
Geiman  poets  Goethe,  Schiller,  ic.,  he  said  :  "  Corapared  with 
theae,  we  hâve  not  a  poet  worth  naming."  I  aat  oppoaito  him, 
and  aaid  :  "  Die  gegenwartige  Gesellschoft  auagenommea  "  (The 
présent  Company  eicepted).  Now,  whetber  lie  beard  or  under- 
etood  me  I  cannot  poasibly  say.  If  so,  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  rocovered  bimself  waa  admirable,  for  he  instantly  went  on  ; 
"  When  I  aay  no  ono,  I  always  escept  Wordsworth,  who  is 
the  greatest  poet  England  bas  had  for  générations."  The  efiect 
waa  ludicrous.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  gavo  me  a  nudge,  and  aaid  ; 
"He  knowB  that 'a  WilIianL"  And  Wordsworth,  being  taken 
by  aurpriae,  said  :  "  That  'a  a  moat  ridiculous  remark  for  you  to 
make.  My  name  ia  Wordsworth."  On  this  the  alranger  threw 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  astonishment,  —  well  acted  at  ail 
events,^ — -and  apologized  for  the  hberty  he  had  faken.  Aller 
dinner  he  came  to  ua,  and  said  he  had  been  some  wceks  at  Mi- 
lan, and  abould  be  proud  to  be  our  cicérone.  We  thought  tho 
offer  too  advantagoous  to  be  rejected,  and  he  went  round  with 
us  to  the  aigfats  of  this  famous  city.  But  though  I  was  for  a 
Bhort  time  taken  in  by  him,  I  soon  had  my  mtsgivinga  ;  and 
coming  home  the  firet  evening,  Wordsworth  said  :  "  Thia  Mr. 
.—      is  êa  HTTiiiaing  man,  but  there  is  something  about  bim  I 
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don^t  like.**  And  I  discovered  him  to  be  a  mère  pretender  in 
Germon  literature,  —  he  knew  merely  thenames  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  madc  frec  with  the  names  of  our'  English  literaiy 
notabilities,  such  as  Shelley,  Byron,  Lamb,  Leigh  Uunt  ;  but  I 
remarked  that  of  those  I  knew  he  took  care  to  saj  no  more. 
One  day  he  went  to  Mrs.  "VVordsworth  with  a  long  face,  and 
said  he  had  lost  his  purse.  But  she  was  not  caught.  Some 
one  clse  must  hâve  paid  the  ^iper.  At  Paris  we  met  the  same 
gentleman  again,  and  he  begged  me  to  lend  him  X  15,  as  he  had 
been  robbcd  of  ail  his  money.  I  was  enabled  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  that  very  moming  borrowed  X  10.  He  was,  however,  more 
succcssfid  in  an  application  to  Monkhouse,  who  said  :  ''I  would 
rather  lose  the  money  than  ever  see  that  fellow  again."  It  ia 
needless  to  say  he  "  lost  his  money  and  his  friend,"  but  did  not, 
in  the  words  of  the  song,  "place  great  store  on  both."  As  usnally 
happons  in  such  cases,  we  leamt  almost  immediately  afler  the 

money  had  been  advanced,  that  Mr. was  a  universal  bor- 

rower.  His  history  became  known  by  degrees.  He  was  an 
American  by  birth,  and  being  forced  to  fly  to  England,  he  be- 
came secretary  to  a  Scotchman,  who  left  him  money,  that  he 
might  study  the  law.  This  money  he  spent  or  lost  abroad, 
and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  wx  fell  in  with  him.  He  afterwards 
committed  what  was  then  a  capital  forgeiy,  but  made  his  e%- 
cape.  Thèse  circumstances  being  told  in  the  présence  of  the 
manager  of  a  New  York  théâtre,  he  said  ;  "  Then  I  am  at 
liberty  to  speak.  I  knew  that  fellow  in  America,  and  saw  him 
with  an  iron  collar  on  his  neck,  a  convict  for  forgery.  He  had 
respectable  friends,  and  obtained  his  pardon  on  condition  that 
he  shoidd  leavc  the  coimtry.  Being  one  day  in  a  box  at  CoTent 
Garden,  I  saw  him.  Perceiving  that  I  knew  him,  he  came  to 
me,  and  most  pathetically  implored  me  not  to  expose  him.  '  I 
am  a  reformed  man,'  said  he  ;  *  I  bave  friends,  and  haye  a  pros- 
pect of  redeeming  myself.  I  am  at  your  mercy.'  His  appear- 
ance  was  not  inconsistent  with  this  accoimt.  I  therefore  said  : 
'  I  hope  you  are  speaking  the  truth.  I  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  you,  but  unless  I  hear  of  misconduct  on  your  part  in  this 
country,  I  will  keep  your  secret.'  " 

Some  time  afterwards  we  heard  that  this  reckless  adventurer 
had  died  on  a  bed  of  honor,  —  that  is,  was  killed  in  a  dueL 

I  remained  a  week  at  Milan,  where  I  fell  in  with  Mra  Aide- 
bert,  and  renewed  my  acquaintancc  with  her  excellent  lm>ther, 
Mr.  Mylius,  who  is  highly  honored  in  very  old  âge.  Milan 
fumished  Wordsworth  with  matter  for  three  poema^  on  Léo- 
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nardo  da  Vinci'a  " Last  Sopper,"  "The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun" 
(which  Monkhouee  and  I  Baw  on  our  journey  trom  Milan),  and 
"  The  Column,"  a  mémorial  of  Buonapmte'a  defeated  ambition.» 
I  hâve  Tery  littlo  to  aay,  as  I  abatain  from  a  description  of  the 
usual  sights.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  at  the  picture  gal- 
lery  at  the  Brera,  threc  pictures  madc  an  impression  on  me, 
vhich  was  renewed  on  evcry  subséquent  Tiait,  ■ —  Guercino'a 
"  Abraham  and  Hagar,"  Raphael's  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin," 
ftnd  Albani's  "  Oak-Tree  and  Cnpids." 

At  the  Ambrosian  Library  we  inspected  the  fomoiiB  copy  of 
Tirgil  which  belonged  to  Petrarch.  It  bas  in  the  poet's  owu 
bandwritiug  a  note,  atating  whcn  and  where  he  Srst  saw  Laura. 
"Wordsworth  y/aa  deeply  interested  in  this  entry,  and  woidd 
œrtainly  havo  requeated  a  copy,  if  he  had  not  been  sattefied 
that  he  should  find  it  in  print.  The  autoê  told  us  that  when 
Buonaparte  came  hère  lirst,  and  the  book  was  shown  him,  he 
Beizcd  it,  eiclaiming,  "  This  is  mine."  Ho  had  it  bound,  and 
his  own  #.  marked  on  it  It  came  bock  when  the  other  plun- 
der  waa  restored.  Another  curiosity  was  a  large  book  by  Leo- 
nardo  da  Vinci,  full  of  mechanical  atudica.  Wordsworth  waa 
much  Btruck  with  the  fact  that  a  man  who  had  produced  works 
of  Bo  great  beauty  and  sublimity  had  prepared  himself  by  in- 
tense and  laboriouB  studj  of  scientilic  and  mathcmatical  dé- 
tails. It  wEisnot  till  late  thathe  vcntured  on  beauty  as  exhib- 
ited  in  the  hiimau  form. 

Other  objects  of  intereat  at  Milan,  which  I  never  forgot, 
wero  the  antique  columns  before  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent  ; 
the  eshibition  of  a  grand  spectacle,  the  siège  of  Troy,  in  the 
Amphithéâtre,  capable  of  holding  30,000  persous,  which 
enabled  me  to  imagine  wbat  Roman  shows  probably  were; 
nnâ  the  exquiaite  sc*nery  of  the  Scala  Théâtre. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  this  neighlrarhood  is  the  cele- 
brated  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  rcfectory  of  the 
Couvent  of  Maria  délia  Grazia.  After  snataining  every  injnry 
from  Italian  monks,  French  soldiera,  wet,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  building  to  secular  pnrposes,  this  picture  is  now 
protected  by  the  public  sensé  of  ita  eicellence  from  further  in- 
jury.  And  more  remains  of  the  original  thnn  from  Gocthe's 
dissertation  I  expected  to  see.  The  fece  of  our  Sasiour  ap- 
pears  to  hâve  sufTered  leas  than  any  other  part  And  the 
couutonancc  has  in  it  exquisite  fecHng  ;  it  is  ail  sweetuess  and 
dignity.     Wordsworth  saya  :  — 

•  Poemi  XXVI.,  XXVa,  And  XXIX.  ot  IIml  "  l&wosàia." 
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^  Though  Rearching  dnmps,  nnd  nuiny  an  envioas  flaw, 
Hîive  mnrrecl  this  work  ;  tho  calm  etiiereal  grâce, 
The  love  decp-seated  in  the  Saviour's  face, 
The  raercy,  gooUuess,  hâve  not  failed  to  awe 
The  cléments  ;  as  they  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  hcart  of  the  beholder."  * 

Some  of  the  apostlcs  hâve  a  s^mcwhat  caricature  expression^ 
which  has  been  far  better  preserved  in  the  several  copies  exist- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  the  engraving  of  Raphaël  Moighen.  Thera 
is  a  sort  of  mawkish  sentimentality  in  the  copies  of  St.  John, 
"which  always  offcnded  me.  There  is  less  of  it  in  the  orignal 
That  and  St.  Andrew  are  the  best  preserved,  next  to  the  ùuoa 
of  Christ. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  Wordsworths  went  back  to  the 
Lake  of  Como,  in  order  to  gratify  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  wished 
to  see  every  spot  which  her  brother  saw  in  his  first  joumey,  — 
a  joumey  made  when  he  was  young. 

On  tho  7th,  Monkhouse  and  I  went  to  Varese.  As  we  ap- 
proached  the  town  we  drew  nigh  the  mountains.  Varese  is 
most  delightfully  situated.  There  is  on  a  mountain,  2,000  feet 
high,  a  church  with  fifteen  appendant  chapels.  To  this  we 
found  peasants  wcre  flocking  in  great  numbers,  it  being  the  eve 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin.  We  resolved  to  witness  this 
scène  of  dévotion,  and  our  walk  afforded  me  more  delight  than 
any  single  excursion  I  hâve  yet  made.  For  two  miles  the 
mountain  is  very  steep.  The  fifteen  chapels  are  towards  the 
top,  and  beautiful,  containing  représentations  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ  in  carved  and  painted  wood.  The  figures  are  as  laige 
as  life,  and  at  least  very  expressive.  Though  so  closely  resem- 
bling  wax  figiures,  they  excited  no  disgust  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  talent  of  the  artists.  The  dnig- 
ging  of  the  cross,  and  the  crucifixion,  are  deeply  affecting.  The 
spectator  looks  through  iron  grates,  the  apertures  of  which  are 
purposely  small.  My  vicw  was  imperfect,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  pious  worshippers.  Towards  the  top  the  crowd  was 
immense.  We  sometimes  had  to  jump  over  the  bodies  of  men 
and  women.  The  church  I  could  scarcely  enter.  Hundreds  of 
women  were  lying  al)out  with  their  provisions  in  baskets.  The 
hats  of  the  peasantry  were  covered  with  holy  gingerbread 
mingled  with  bits  of  glass.  Bands  of  people  came  up  chant- 
ing  after  a  sort  of  leader.  This  scène  of  dévotion  would  bave 
compensated  for  the  walk  ;  but  we  had,  in  addition,  a  vei;  fine 
prospect.     On  one  side  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  studded  with 

•  ?4xm  XXYL  of  tbe  «"Memniidi.*' 
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cburches  tmd  villages;  on  another,  five  or  six  piccea  of  water. 
In  another  direction  we  aaw  a  moBa  of  Alpine  hills  and  'valleya, 
glens,  rocks,  and  précipices.  A  part  of  tho  Lake  of  Lugano  waa 
prominentlj  Tiaibic.  To  enjoj  tbia  view  I  bad  to  asccnd  an 
eminence  bcyond  the  chiirch.  ^  Ovi  walk  home,  Monkhouae 
tbonght,  was  hardly  lésa  than  six  miles.  We  fomid  our  inn 
rather  uncomfortable  tVom  the  number  of  gueeta,  and  from  the 
singing  in  the  streeta. 

We  rejoined  the  Wordawortha  at  Baveno  on  the  8th.  Then 
W6  croaaed  the  Simplon,  reating  euceessivcly  on  the  9th  at 
Domo  d'Osaola,  lOth  Simploa,  llth  Turtman,  and  the  12th 
and  13th  at  the  batha  of  Lcuk.  From  thîa  place  wo  vralked  up 
tbe  Gemmi,  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  ail  the  passes  of 
Switzerland  I  had  ever,  or  hâve  now  ever  croaaed.  The  most 
Btriking  part  is  a  mountaiu  wall  1,600  feet  in  perpendiculor 
beight,  and  having  up  it  a  zigzag  patb  broad  enongh  to  cnable 
a  hoTBe  to  Eiscend.  Tho  road  ia  hardly  visible  from  below.  A 
parapet  in  the  more  dangerous  parts  rendera  it  safe.  Hère  my 
journal  mentions  oiir  aeeing  mon  employcd  in  pïcking  up  bées 
in  Et  torpid  atate  from  tho  cold.  The  becs  bad  awarmed  four 
days  beforc.  It  docs  not  mention  what  I  well  recollect,  aud 
Wordswortb  bas  made  the  subject  of  a  sonnet,  tho  continued 
barking  of  a  dog  irriiaUd  hy  the  kHo  of  hû  own  voice.  In  hn- 
tnan  life  this  ia  pcrpctually  occurring.  It  ia  said  that  a  dog 
haa  been  known  to  contract  an  illncàs  by  tbe  continued  labor 
of  barking  at  hia  om  écho.  In  the  présent  instance  the  bark- 
ing laated  while  we  wcre  on  the  spot. 

"  A  lelitary  wolMog,  mngînjl  on 
Thronirh  Ihe  lilrnk  ronravi^,  tvnkoB  thIs  vondrous  c1um« 
or  nëry  foicfi-  locked  m  oniMin.  — 
Fkint,  —  farofT. —  ncsr.^ileep,  —  •olamn  and  tablimel  — 
So  from  fhe  bodv  of  oiie  guillv  dced 
A  tbonauid  gticùdy  feais  and'hauutingthou^taproceed!"* 

On  the  14th  we  slept  at  Mortigny,  having  poaaed  through 
the  most  dismol  of  ail  the  valleya  in  Switzerland,  —  tho  valley 
of  the  Rhône,  and  Sîoii,t  the  moat  ugly  of  ail  the  towns.  A 
barren  countiy,  and  a  town  of  large  and  frightful  édifice».  An 
cpiscopal  town  too,     It  looked  poverty-Btnick. 

I  aay  nothing  of  Chamonni,  where  we  alept  two  nighta,  tfaa 
15th  and  16th  ;  nor  of  tho  roada  to  it,  but  that  the  Tète  Noire, 
by  which  we  retnmed,  is  atill  more  interesting  thon  the  Col  de 
&lme,  by  which  we  weut.     Again  at  Mortigny  on  tbe  ITth. 
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I  shoiild  not  hâve  omitted  to  mention  that,  to  add  to  the  aad- 
ness  produced  by  the  Valais,  Wordsworth  remarked  that  thero 
the  Alps  thcmselves  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  —  cnimbliiig  to 
pièces.     His  is  the  line  :  — 

**  The  human  soûl  cravc^something  that  endures.** 

On  the  18th  we  were  at  Villeneuve,  and  on  the  19th  and 
20th  at  Lausanne.  In  the  latter  place  I  saw  some  relations 
of  Mrs.  H.  Mylius,  the  Minnets,  an  agreeable  family. 

At  Gencva  I  became  acquainted  with  a  Scotch  M.  D.,  a  Dr. 
Chisholm,  a  very  estimable  man,  with  four  very  agreeable 
daughtcrs.  The  mother  an  English  lady  in  the  best  sensé  of 
the  Word.  At  Dr.  Chisholm's  house  I  met  the  celebrated  his- 
torian  Sismondi,  who  reminded  me  of  Rogers,  the  pœt.  On 
the  23d  I  sought  out  Mr.  Pictet,  to  make  what  could  not  but 
be  a  melancholy  calL  I  met  Trotter  on  the  road.  He  was  af- 
fected  when  ho*  saw  me.  We  walkcd  together  to  the  city,  and 
hc  gave  me  thosc  détails  which  I  hâve  already  written.  We 
had  ail  been  sincerely  aflaicted  at  Goddard's  death.  He  was 
an  amiable  and  interesting  young  man  ;  and  we  could  not  help 
recollecting  that  it  was  his  rencontre  with  me,  and  his  désire  to 
sec  Wordsworth,  which  occasioned  his  being  at  the  Lake  of 
Ziirich  when  the  storm  took  place. 

In  the  aflemoon  I  called  on  Mrs.  Reeve.*  She,  toc,  had 
a  sad  taie  to  tell.  She  witncsscd  the  departure  of  the  par^ 
for  Mont  Blanc,  among  whom  were  the  three  guides  who 
perished.f 

September  24th.  —  In  the  moming  much  time  lost  in  running 
about.  Aller  dinner  we  went  to  a  delightful  spot  at  Petit- 
Saconnex,  where  Geneva,  the  lake.  Mont  Blanc,  wero  ail  seen 
illuminated  by  the  setting  sun.  A  veiy  magnificent  scène 
which  we  ail  enjoyed. 

On  the  25th  we  lefl  Geneva.  On  our  way  to  Paris  we 
visited  Montbar,  the  résidence  of  Buffon,  a  man  of  sufBcient 
famé  to  render  onc  curions  to  see  the  seat  of  his  long  retire- 
ment  and  study.  We  did  not  see  the  dwelling-house  withm, 
it  being  out  of  order,  and  his  library  and  its  fumiture  are  dia- 
persed  ;  but  we  walked  in  the  garden,  and  asccnded  a  tower 
of  considérable  height  as  well  as  antiquity.  This  belonged  to 
the  royal  family,  and  was  purchased  by  the  celebrated  Buffon, 
who  liad  changed  the  militury  castle  into  a  modem  château* 

*  The  widow  of  Dr.  Bceve,  of  Norwich,  and  mother  of  Hr.  Henry  Beeva^ 
the  translator  of  De  Tocqneville. 
t  In  Dr.  Hamel*s  well-knowa  «ttempt  to  asoend  M<»it  Blaao. 
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The.garden  ia  of  small  extent,  and  consista  of  Bevend  broad 
temcea  with  very  Eus  trees  in  them.  The  prospect  is  Dot 
partioularly  fine.  The  view  embracea  aeveral  valleys,  but  tho 
suirouDding  hills  are  ail  of  oue  height,  aod  the  valJeys  are 
cold  and  somenhat  barren.  Nçar  the  tover  there  ia  a  amoU 
column,  vhich  the  aoii  of  BuSod  raised  to  hia  father'a  memory. 
The  inscription  wastom  offduring  tho  Rovolutton.  I  thought 
more  of  Uie  unfortunate  eon  thkn  of  the  father,  for  the  aon 
left  thia  retreat  (which  hia  father  prefeired  to  the  court),  to 
veriah  on  the  scaffold  at  Parie.  The  heroiam  with  which  ba 
oied,  saying  only  to  the  peoplc,  "  Je  m'appelle  Bufibn,"  bo- 
speaka  an  inteoae  aenae  of  bis  father'a  wortb,  and  interests  me 
more  tban  the  talents  which  gave  the  father  celebritj. 

\Ve  paaaed  through  the  foreat  of  Fontainebleau.  Tho  part 
thraugh  vhich  we  rode  ia  in  no  way  reniarkable,  —  a  mère  col' 
lection  of  treea  with  avenuea.  So  variety  of  eurfacc.  W» 
alighted  at  the  Ville  de  Lyon,  where  we  were  in  ail  respects 
well  Batiafied  with  our  entertai ornent.  The  château  ia  a  vast 
huntiug-palace,  built  by  a  eucceaaion  of  French  kinga  from 
Saint  Louia  downwards.  Fraucia  I.  and  Henry  IV.  axe  spoken 
of  as  having  buîlt  the  more  prominent  parts.  It  haa  no  pre- 
tension  to  architectural  beauty  whatever.  The  apartmenta  ara 
GuriouB,  —  Bome  from  tfaeîr  antiquity,  with  pointed  roofs  ex- 
hibiting  the  taste  of  ancient  times,  —  others  âvm  their  splen- 
dor,  with  the  usual  dccorationa  of  aatin  hanginga,  gilt  thrones, 
«bina  tables,  &c.,  &c.  In  a  httle  plain  room  there  is  eihibited 
a  table,  which  must  be  an  object  of  great  ciirioeity  to  tboae 
who  are  fond  of  aseociating  the  recollection  of  celebrated  éventa 
with  sensible  objecta.  I  hâve  this  feeling  but  feebly.  Never- 
tbelesB  I  aaw  with  intereat  the  table  on  whîch  Buonaparte 
aigned  hia  abdication  in  the  year  1814.  We  were  also  shown 
the  apartmenta  in  which  tbo  Pope  waa  kept  a  prisoner  for 
twenty  montha,  for  refiising  to  yidd  to  KaptJeon  ;  from  which 
apartmenta,  the  cfmeifrge  aasured  ua,  he  never  deacended. 
After  an  excellent  dinner,  we  were  ahown  aome  pleaaing  Eng- 
lish  gordena,  laid  out  by  Joséphine. 

On  nearing  Paris  1  answered  the  solicitatione  of  a  beggarby 
the  gift  of  a  moat  wrctched  pair  of  pantaloons.  He  clutchcd 
them,  and  ran  on  b^:ging,  which  showed  a  mastery  of  the 
craft.  When  he  could  get  no  more  from  the  second  carriage, 
he  eent  afler  me  kiaaea  of  amusing  vivacity.  Our  merriment 
was  cbecked  by  the  information  of  the  postilion  that  this  beg- 
gar  was  an  ancKn  curi,     We  came  to  another  si^t  not  ta  ^ 
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found  in  England,  —  a  man  and  woman  actuallj  yoked.  to- 
gether,  and  harrowing.  The  sight  was  doubly  offensive  on 
Sunday,  the  day  of  rest,  when  we  witnessed  it.  We  cannot 
expcct  to  make  political  economists  of  the  peasantry,  but  pix>- 
fesscd  thinkcrs  ought  to  know  that  were  the  seventh  day  opened 
iiniversally  to  labor,  this  would  but  lessen  the  value  of  the 
poor  man's  capital,  —  his  limbs. 

At  Fontainebleau  we  were  awakened  by  the  firing  of  cannon. 
Tho  waiter  burst  into  our  room,  —  "  Voilà  un  Prince  !  "  It 
was  the  birtli  of  the  uow  Duc  de  Bordeaux,  —  perhaps  one 
day  the  King  of  France. 

At  Paris  I  rcnewed  my  old  acquaintance,  and  saw  the  old 
sights.  On  the  8th  I  left  the  Wordsworths,  who  were  intend- 
ing  to  prolong  their  stay.  On  the  9th  I  slept  at  Amiens  ;  on 
the  lOth  was  on  the  road  ;  on  the  11  th  reached  Dover;  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  slept  in  my  own  chambers. 

"  And  80,"  my  journal  says,  "  I  concluded  my  tour  in  excel- 
lent heulth  and  spirits,  having  travelled  farther,  and  seen  a 
greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  sublime  and  beautiful 
objects,  and  in  company  better  calcidated  to  make  me  feel  the 
worth  of  thèse  objects,  than  any  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  enjoy."  Of  that  journal  I  must  now  say  that  it  is  the  most 
meagre  and  defective  I  ever  wrote,  —  perhaps  from  want  of 
time.  The  most  interesting  détails,  and  not  the  least  tme^ 
hâve  been  written  from  memorj,  the  journal  giving  me  only 
the  outlines.  The  fidelity  of  what  I  hâve  written  from  recol- 
lection  might  be  doubted  ;  but  that  would  be  unjust. 


Octoher  29th.  —  I  was  employed  looking  over  law  papers  ail 
the  forenoou  ;  I  then  walked  in  the  rain  to  Clapton,  reading 
by  the  way  the  Indicator,*  There  is  a  spirit  of  enjoyment 
in  this  little  work  which  gives  a  charm  to  it.  Leigh  Hunt 
seems  the  very  opposite  of  Ôazlitt.  He  loves  everything, 
he  catches  the  sunny  side  of  everything,  and,  excepting  that 
he  has  a  few  polemical  antipathies,  finds  eveiything  beau- 
tiful. 

Novemher  8th,  —  Spent  the  aftemoon  with  H.  Mylius,  and 
dined  therc  with  a  large  party,  —  Ënglish  and  foreign.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blunt,  friends  of  Monkhouse,  were  there, — she  a 
sensible,  lively  woman,  though  she  ventured  to  ridicule  the 

*  A  weeklv  publication  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt.    It  eonslsts  of  a  hmidrrf 
nuxnbera,  and  lonnM  two  vols.    London,  1819-21. 
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greftt  poet.  I  Boapect  she  bas  qnarrelled  with  Monkhonee 
abovA  him  ;  for  she  says  :  "  AU  WordBworth's  friends  quarrel 
with  those  who  do  not  like  him."  Is  this  bo  1  And  what  does 
it  proreî 

Nweniher  9tk.  —  In  the  aftemoou  cslled  on  Wordsworth. 
Ho  arrived  yesterday  night  in  town  after  a  perilous  journey. 
He  vas  detoined  nine  days  at  Boulogne  by  bod  weather,  aud 
OD  aetting  off  from  the  port  vas  wrecked.  He  gave  himself 
np  for  loet,  and  had  taken  ofT  hie  coat  to  make  an  at- 
tempt  at  swimming  ;  but  the  reesel  Btruck  vnihin.  the  bar,  and 
the  water  retired  so  fâst  that,  whea  the  packct  fell  in  piecea, 
the  passengerH  were  left  on  land.  They  wcre  taken  ashore  in 
oarta. 

November  ISth.  —  In  the  evening  I  set  ont  on  a  walk  whîch 
fffoved  an  nnluuky  one.  Ab  I  pa^ed  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Strand,  near  Thelwall'e,  I  entered  incautiously  into  a 
orowd.  I  8oon  found  myself  unable  to  proœed,  and  felt  that 
I  was  preflscd  on  ail  aides.  I  had  buttoned  my  great-coat.  On 
a  Budden  I  felt  a  hand  at  my  fob.  I  inatontïy  preesed  my 
hands  dowu,  recoUecting  I  had  Mrs.  Wordsworth'e  watch  in  my 
pocket.  I  feared  making  any  motion  with  my  hands,  and 
merely  pressed  my  waistband.  Before  I  coiild  make  any  cry, 
I  was  thrown  down  (how,  I  cannot  say).  I  rose  instântly.  A 
fellov  called  ont,  "Sir,  you  Btruck  me!  "  I  answered,  "I  am 
Borry  for  it,  —  l 'm  robbed,  and  that  is  worse."  I  waa  uncer- 
tain  whether  I  had  lost  anything,  but  it  at  once  occurred  to 
me  that  thia  was  a  sort  of  protecting  exclamation.  I  ran  into 
the  Street,  and  then  remarkod,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had 
loet  my  beat  imibrella.  I  felt  my  watch,  but  my  gold  chaîn 
and  seala  were  gone.  The  prime  coat  of  what  was  taken  wos 
about  eight  guîncaa.  On  the  whole,  I  eacaped  Tery  well,  con- 
sidering  ail  circumstances.  Many  peraons  hâve  been  robbed 
on  thia  very  apot,  and  several  bave  been  beaten  and  ill-treated 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  — and  in  the  daytime.  Siich  ia  tho 
Btate  of  our  police  !  My  watch-cbain  waa  taken  from  me,  not 
with  the  violence  of  robbery,  or  the  aecrecy  of  theft,  but  with 
a  sort  of  case  oud  boldnesa  that  made  me  for  a  moment  uot 
*  know  what  the  fcllow  meant.  He  scemed  to  be  deceutly 
dressed,  and  had  on  a  white  waistcoat. 

I  called  at  Lamb'a,  where  tho  Wordswortha  were.  I  was  in 
good  spirits  telling  my  taie.  It  ia  not  my  habit  to  fret  about 
what  happena  to  me  through  no  fauit  of  my  owu.  I  did  not 
reproach  myself  on  thia  occasion;  and  as  tï>e  loes  vft&'os^^' 
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Berious  inconvenience,  it  did  not  glve  me  a  moment's  uneaB- 
ness. 

I  thcn  went  to  a  large  partj  at  Masquerier^s.  There  wen 
whist -tables,  dancing,  beautiful  drawings  by  Lewis,  made  on 
Masquerier's  lato  joumoy,  and  some  iuteresting  people  there. 
I  saw,  but  hod  no  conversation  with,  Lawrence,  w^hose  médical 
lectures  hâve  cxcitcd  much  obloquy  on  acoount  of  the  Mate- 
rialism  obti'uded  in  them.* 

Novanl}er  ISth.  —  The  aftemoon  was  agreeable.  I  dinfid 
with  the  Wordsworths,  and  Lambs,  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  at  Monk- 
house's.  It  wos  an  agreeable  Company  and  a  good  dinner, 
though  I  could  not  help  sleeping.  Wordsworth  and  MonkhoiUB 
either  followed  my  example,  or  sot  me  one,  and  Lamib  talked 
as  if  he  were  asleep.  Wordsworth  was  in  excellent  mood. 
His  improvcd  and  improving  mildness  and  tolérance  must  veiy 
much  conciliato  ail  who  know  him. 

Noveinher  20th.  —  I  was  glad  to  accompany  the  Wordsworths 
to  the  British  Muséum.  I  had  to  wait  for  them  in  the  ante- 
room,  and  we  had  at  last  but  a  hurried  surrey  of  the  antiqui- 
ties.  I  did  not  perceive  that  Wordsworth  much  enjoyed  the 
£lgin  Marbles  ;  but  he  is  a  still  man  when  he  does  ei\joj  him- 
self,  and  by  no  means  ready  to  talk  of  his  pleasure,  except  to 
his  sister.  We  could  hardly  see  the  statues.  The  McmnoD,t 
howerer,  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much.  Took  tea  with 
the  Lambs.  I  accompanied  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  home^ 
and  aflerwards  sat  late  with  Wordsworth  at  Lamb's. 

Novemher  21st  —  I  went  late  to  Lamb's,  and  stayed  an  hoar 
there  very  pleasantly.  The  Wordsworths  were  there,  and  I>r. 
Stoddart.  The  Doctor  was  very  civiL  Politics  were  hardlj 
touched  on,  for  Miss  Kelly  t  stepped  in,  thus  drawing  our  ai- 

♦  Lectures  on  Physioloçy,  Zoology,  and  the  Nntund  Hîstory  of  Man.  Br 
William  Lawrence.  London:  John  Callord.  1819.  Th»  author  reeriled 
and  suppresfted  this  édition;  but  the  work  has  sizice  been  repwktedly  x^- 
printod. 

t  This  formed  no  part  of  the  Elgîn  Collection.  It  is  the  colossal  Egyptlip 
head  of  Ramescs  IL,  supposed  to  be  idontical  with  the  Sesostm  of  tht 
Grccks,  and  was  known  when  first  brought  to  the  British  Muséum  as  the 
Meinnon.  This  head,  ono  of  tho  fincst  cxamples  of  E^'ptinn  art  in  Europe, 
was  removoii  by  Beizoni  in  1815,  and  presented  to  the  Muséum  by  Messrs.  n. 
Sait  and  Burckliardt,  in  1817. 

X  Miss  Kellv,  born  at  Bngliton  in  1790,  attained  sro&t  popularity  as  ta 
Rctross  in  performins  characters  of  a  domestic  kind.  Sne  iras  twice  shot  at  oo 
the  stage.    Charles  Lamb,  in  1818,  addressed  her  in  the  Unes  begimiiiig:^- 

*'  You  are  not  Kelly  of  the  commoa  strain.*' 

One  of  her  bcst  performances  was  in  the  melodrama  of  **  The  Mald  and  Ûdè 
Magpie/'  subsequently  referred  to.  Miss  KeUy  built  the  small  théâtre  in  Deai 
Street,  Soho,  and  \atteT\y  de\o\AÀ  V»x  tSxoA  to  ^ce^^arln^  pupils  ftir  the  stage:  « 
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teution  to&farmoreagreeablesiibject.  She  pleased  me  mucb. 
She  U  neither  joung  nor  haudsome,  but  very  ogrecable  ;  her 
Toice  and  manner  tboso  of  a  person  who  knows  her  own  worth, 
but  ÎB  at  the  B&me  time  not  desirous  to  assume  upon  it.  Sbo 
talks  like  a  seosible  woman.  Bany  Comwall,  too,  came  in. 
Talfourd  aJao  there. 

Jfottmhfr  Z9tk.  —  Being  engaged  ail  day  in  court,  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  show  of  the  day,  —  the  Qtieen's  visit  to  St. 
Faul's.  A  grcat  crowd  were  asEembled,  wbtcb  the  Tima  rep- 
résenta as  an  eSusion  of  public  feeling,  echocd  by  the  nhole 
nation  in  favor  of  injured  innocence.  Tho  same  thing  woa 
represeated  by  the  Ministerial  papers  aa  a  mère  rabble.  1  think 
the  gOTermncnt  joumals  on  this  occaBÎon  are  ucarer  the  tnith 
'  than  their  adversaries  ;  for  thougb  tbe  popular  delusion  bas 
■pread  widcly,  embracing  ail  the  loweat  classes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  middling  ordera,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
the  educated,  aud  nearly  ail  the  impartial,  keep  aloof. 

^em.*  — The  diagraceful  end  of  the  disgraceful  proceas 
against  the  Queen  took  place  while  the  Wordsworths  were  in 
town.  Whilst  the  trial  waa  going  on,  and  the  issue  still  un- 
certoin,  I  met  Coleridge,  who  said,  "  Well,  Bobinaon,  you  are 
ft  Queenite,  I  hope  1  "  —  "  Indeed  I  am  not."  —  "  How  is  that 
possible  î  "  —  "I  om  only  an  anti-Kingite."  —  "  That  's  just 
wfaat  I  mean." 

On  the  3d  of  December  I  dined  witb  the  Beneckes,  and 
made  an  acquaintance,  whicb  still  continues,  witb  Hr.  and 
Mrs.  Sieveking.t  He  te  a  merchant  of  great  respectability, 
and  related  to  my  Hamburg  acquaintance.  A  man  of  sensé, 
though  not  a  tnîter  ;  he  is  bighly  religious,  a  believer  in  mes- 
merism,  and  with  an  inclination  to  ail  mystical  doctrines.  Hia 
eldest  son  is  now  a  young  M.  D,,I  and  a  very  amiable  young 
man.  He  was  educated  partly  nt  our  Univereîty  Collège,  and 
I  can  cit«  him  as  a  testîmony  in  its  favor.  After  epending 
se-reral  ycars  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  at  Edinbui^h,  whcre  bo 
took  bis  degree,  he  gave  his  decided  opinion  that  the  médical 
Bchool  of  our  UnÏTereity  Collège  was  the  best  in  Europe. 

Deeanher  Stk.  —  I  read  a  little  of  Keata's  poema  to  the 
Aders'a,  —  the  beginning  of  "  Hyperion,"  —  really  a  pièce  of 
great  promise.     There  are  a  force,  wUdness,  and  origiuality  in 


î^  Now  PbjFïiciui  in  Ordlror;  (o  th«  Plincvor  WbIm.   Ua  atModad  H.  C.  K. 
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the  Works  of  this  yoiing  poet  which,  if  his  periloiis  joumey  to 
Itûly  does  not  de^troy  him,  promise  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  next  gencration  of  poets.  Lamb  places  him  next  to 
Wordsworth,  —  not  meaning  any  comparisou,  for  they  are  dis- 
similar. 

Deceiriber  iJ^ih,  —  On  my  retnm  from  court,  where  I  had 
gained  a  cause  for  H.  Stansfeld,  I  met  Esther  Nash  and  walked 
with  her.  After  dining  at  Oollior^s,  I  accompanied  her  to 
Drury  Lane.  "  The  English  Fleet,"  a  very  stupid  opéra,  bat 
Braham's  singing  was  delightfuL  Madame  Vestris,  though 
rathcr  too  impudent,  is  a  charming  créature,  and  Munden,  qa 
the  drunken  sailor,  was  absolutely  perfect  Afterwards  a  melo- 
drama  ("  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie  "),  in  which  the  theft  of 
a  magpie  gives  occasion  to  a  number  of  affecting  scènes,  was 
rendored  painfully  affecting  by  Miss  Kelly's  acting.  The  plan 
well  laid  and  neatly  executed. 

December  15 th.  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  home  rcading  law, 
and  wcnt  lato  to  the  Aders's,  where  I  read  Keats's  "  Pot  of 
Basil,"  a  pathetic  taie,  dclightfully  told.  I  afterwards  read 
the  story  in  Boocaccio,  —  cach  in  its  way  excellent.  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  Keats  do  not  very  soon  take  a  high  place 
among  our  poets.  Great  feeling  and  a  powerful  imagination 
are  shown  in  this  little  volume. 

December  20th.  —  Another  forenoon  spent  at  home  over  law- 
books.  The  evening  I  spent  at  Aders's.  The  Flaxmans  there. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  much.  Aders  produced  his 
trcasures  of  engraving  as  wcU  as  his  paintings,  and  Flaxman 
could  apprcciate  the  old  masters.  He  did  not  appear  much  to 
relish  Thorwaldsen's  designs,  and  some  anecdotes  he  related 
made  us  suppose  that  he  was  indisposed  to  relish  Thorwaldsen*8 
Works  of  art.  Flaxman  greatly  admired  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Aders's  father,*  and  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  beat  of  Chan- 
trey  s  works.  We  supped,  and  Flaxman  was  in  his  bcst 
humor.  I  was  not  awarc  how  much  he  loved  musio.  He  was 
more  than  gratified,  —  he  was  deoply  affected  by  Mrs.  Aders's 
singing.  It  was  apparent  that  ho  thought  of  his  wife,  but  he 
was  warm  in  his  proises  and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Aders's. 

December  26th.  —  After  dining  at  Collicr's  I  went  to  Flâi- 
man,  —  took  tea  and  had  several  interesting  hours*  chat  with 
him.  I  read  some  of  Wordsworth*s  poems  and  Keats's  '^  Eve 
of  St  Agnes."     I  was,  however,  so  drowsy  that  I  read  this 

*  John  Raphaël  Smith,  the  eminent  engniverf  who  died  in  T-f^^f*,  ISll* 
He  was  appointed  eugr^bver  to  Uie  Prince  of  Wales. 
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poem  without  comprehending  it.  It  quite  affecta  me  to  re- 
mark  the  corly  dccay  of  mj  fiicultiea.  I  am  bo  léthargie  that 
I  shall  soon  be  unablo  to  dtscharge  the  ordinory  businsBa  of 
life  ;  and  as  to  ail  pretensions  to  literary  tostc,  this  I  must  lay 
aside  entirely.  How  wrctched  ia  that  statc,  at  least  hon  lovr 
û  it,  when  a  man  is  coûtent  to  renounce  ail  claira  to  respect, 
and  endeavora  only  to  eajoy  himself  !  Yet  I  am  reduced  to 
thifl.  When  my  vivacity  ia  checked  by  âge,  and  I  haïe  lost 
my  companionable  qualities,  I  shall  then  hâve  aothing  leù,  but 
ft  little  good-nature  to  mako  me  tolerable,  eveu  to  my  old  ac- 
qimintaiices.*  * 

Deceraber  Sltl.  —  Bischoff  told  me  that  when,  some  yeara 

back,  T ,  the  common  friend  of  himself  and  MoiikhouBe, 

vas  in  ditficulties,  Bischoff  commuiiicated  the  fact  to  Monk- 
houae,  vho  aeemed  atrongly  atfect«d.     He  aaid  nothing  to  Mr. 

Biachoff,  but  went  înatantly  to  T and  offered  him  £  10,000, 

if  that  could  aave  him  from  failure.     It  could  not,  and  T 

rejected  the  offer. 

After  dining  wîth  W.  Collier  alone,  and  sitting  in  chambers 
OTer  a  book,  1  went  to  Edgar  Taylor's,!  having  refused  to  dine 
with  him.  He  had  a  party,  and  I  ataycd  there  tîll  the  old  yeor 
had  pasaed.  There  were  Richard  and  Arthur  Taylor,  E.  Tay- 
lor'a  partner,  Roscoe,}  and  a  younger  Roscoe  §  (a  handsomo  and 
promising  joung  man,  who  is  with  Pattison  the  pleader,||  and 
îs  to  be  called  to  the  bar),  and  Bowring  the  ttuveller.  Hia 
perBon  ia  mild  and  amiable,  and  hia  tone  of  conversation  agrce- 
ablc.  He  is  în  correspondcnce  with  the  Spanish  patriots,  and 
ia  an  entbusiast  in  their  cause. 

So  pasaed  away  the  laat  houra  of  the  year,  —  a  year  which 
I  hâve  eiyoyed  as  I  hâve  the  former  yeara  of  my  life,  but  which 
hae  givcn  me  a  deeper  conviction  than  I  ever  had  of  the  insig- 
nificance  of  my  own  character. 

•  Written  hetwoen  forty-six  nnd  forty-ieven  vonn  before  H.  C,  R.  d[ed. 

t  Mr.  Edgar  TbjIot  was  a  vcrv  eminent  solicjtor.  and  nn  accomplishcd  man. 
He  tratulsteil  the'  French  metrfcal  chronicls,  by  Wnce.  enlitleJ  "  Romao  da 
Ron,"  He  aiso  wrote  a  "  History  o(  Iha  German  Klmne![iiEers,"  nllh  trens- 
lated  spécimen»;  and  prepared  a  version  of  Mime  of  the  ndmirable  fiiiry  stories 
of  (be  brothen  Grimm;  illasrmted  by  George  Cmikshank.  And  it  ia  well 
known  Ihat  lie  was  the  "I.avinnn"  vlioae  reviiied  translation  of  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament wa«  published  by  PickerinR  in  1840,  phortly  after  hiî  riemh.  Thii 
work  wni)  almn^t  cntiretr  prepnred  by  him  during  a  Ion;;  and  pnliiflil  illnos. 

t  Robert  Roocoe.  Li'ke  alniost  ail  William  Roscoc'a  eons,  nu  nutlior  and 
poeL    He  died  in  ISfiO. 

§  Henrv  Roncoe,  aathi»  of  "The  Lires  of  Eminent  LawycTi,"  &<:.,ftc.  He 
dIed  io  lB3e. 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 

1821. 

JANUÀR7  Ist.  —  I  dined  at  Collier'B,  and  then  went  to 
Covent  Grarden,  where  I  saw  "  Virginius."  Macreadj  veiy 
mucb  plcased  me.  The  truth  of  his  performance  is  admirable. 
His  rich  mellow  tones  are  dclightful,  and  did  he  combine  the 
expressive  face  of  Kean  with  bis  own  voice,  be  would  far  but- 
pass  Kean,  for  in  judgment  I  tbink  bim  cquaL  Tbe  scène  in 
wbicb  be  betrotbs  bis  daugbter  is  deligbtfùlly  tender,  but  tbe 
catastrophe  is  too  long  delayed  and  wants  effect,  and  tbe  last 
act  is  an  excrescence. 

Jamiary  21st.  —  I  looked  over  papers,  and  at  twelve  o'dock 
walkcd  ont.  I  called  on  tbe  Colliers,  and  tben  went  to  Mn 
Barbanld's.  Sbe  was  in  good  spirits,  but  sbe  is  now  the  con- 
firmed  old  lady.  Independently  of  her  fine  understanding  and 
literaiy  réputation,  sbe  would  be  interesting.  Her  white  looks, 
fair  and  unwrinkled  skin,  brilliant  starched  linen,  and  rich 
silk  gown,  mako  her  a  fit  object  for  a  painter.  Her  conver 
sation  is  lively,  her  remarks  judicious,  and  always  pertinent 

Jannary  SOth,  —  Tbis  day  bemg  a  boliday,  I  went  to  Kem- 
ble's  sale.  I  met  Amyot  there,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  lounge 
together.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masquerier  and  Lewis  took  tea  with 
me,  and  stayed  several  bours  looking  over  my  prints,  and  I 
enjoyed  their  pleasure.  Is  it  vanity,  sympathy,  or  good- 
nature,  or  a  compoimd  of  ail  thèse  feolings,  which  makes  the 
owner  of  works  of  art  enjoy  the  exhibition  )  Besides  thiB, 
he  Icams  the  just  appréciation  of  works  of  art,  which  is  a 
positive  gain,  if  anytbing  appertaining  to  taste  may  be  cailed 

BO. 

Fehniary  ÎOth,  —  The  evening  was  devoted  to  Talfoutd^ 
call  to  tbe  bar,  which  was  made  more  amusing  by  the  contem* 
poraneous  call  of  tlie  Irisb  orator,  Phillips.*  Talfourd  had  a 
numerous  dinner-party,  at  which  I  was  the  senior  barrister. 
We  were  so  much  more  numerous  than  the  other  parties,  — 
there  being  three  besides  Pbillips's,  —  that  we  took  the  head- 
table  and  the  lead  in  the  business  of  the  evening.  Soon  after 
we  were  settled,  with  the  dessert  on  tbe  table,  I  gave  Talfouzd'a 
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tealth.  He,  afler  retuming  thaoka,  gave  as  a  toaet  the  Irîsh 
Bar,  and  in  allusion  to  Phillipa's  call,  eaîd  thnt  what  hod  just 
tnken  placo  was  a  groat  gain  to  England,  and  a  loas  to  Irelând. 
This  compliment  callcd  up  thc  orator,  and  he  spoke  in  a  Bubdned 
toneand  witha  alowneBsthat  Burpriscdmc.  I  left  tbe  Hall  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  take  tea  with  Manniug.  Wiien  I  retiiraod 
Phillips  waa  i^in  on  his  legs,  and  using  a  great  deal  of  décla- 
mation. He  apoko  five  times  in  the  courae  of  the  evening. 
Moukhouae  came  to  the  Hall,  and  at  about  twelve  we  odjoumed 
to  Talfourd'a  chombera,  where  an  élégant  Hupper  waa  set  out 
In  bed  at  half  paat  two, 

March  lOtk.  —  I  took  tca  at  Floxman'e,  and  enjoyed  the  two 
hoaia  I  atayed  there  very  much.  Of  ail  the  religions  men  I 
ever  Baw,  he  îa  the  most  amiable.  The  utter  abaence  of  ail 
polemical  feeliog,  — tbe  disclaiming  of  ail  spéculative  opinion 
as  an  essential  to  salvation,  —  the  référence  of  faith  to  the  af- 
fections, not  the  underatanding,  are  points  in  which  I  most 
oordially  concur  with  hUn  ;  eamestly  wishing  at  the  same  time 
that  I  waa  in  ail  respects  like  bim. 

WOBDSWOBTH  TO   H.  C.  R. 

IStli  Mnrch,  1831.  ' 
Mt  DEAB  Friesd,  — You  were  very  good  in  writing  me  so 
long  a  letter,  and  kind,  in  your  own  Robinaontan  way.  Yonr 
detenninatioQ  to  withdraw  from  your  profession  in  snfGcient 
time  for  an  autumnal  harvest  of  leiaure  is  of  a  pièce  with  the 
rest  of  your  consistent  résolves  and  prnctices.  Consistent  I 
hâve  said,  and  why  not  rational  ?  The  word  would  surely 
bave  been  added,  had  not  I  feit  that  it  was  awkwardly  loading 
tbe  sentence,  and  so  truth  would  hâve  been  sacrificed  to  a  point 
of  taste,  but  for  this  compunction.  Full  surely  you  will  do 
well  ;  but  toke  time  ;  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  qiiit  in  hoste 
a  profession  that  bas  used  you  so  ctvilly.  Would  that  I  could 
encourage  the  bopo  of  possing  a.  wintcr  with  you  in  Rome, 
about  the  time  you  mention,  whicb  is  just  the  period  I  should 
myself  sélect  !  .  .  .  .  Aa  to  poetry,  1  am  sick  of  it  ;  it  over- 
runs  the  country  in  ail  the  ahapes  of  the  Plaguea  of  I^iypt, 
— frog-poets  (the  Croakers),  mice-poets  (the  Nibblers),  a  class 
which  Gray,  in  bis  digmfied  way,  calls  Aies,  the  "  insect  youth," 
— a  tenn  wonderfully  applicable  upon  this  occasion.  But  let 
ua  desist,  or  we  ahall  be  accused  of  envying  the  rising  généra- 
tion. Maiy  and  I  passed  some  daya  at  Cambridge,  mtv«x%, 
TOI.  I.  SO 
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what  with  the  company  of  my  dear  brother,*  —  our  statelj 
apartments,  with  ail  the  vénérable  portraits  there,  that  awe 
one  into  humility,  —  old  friends,  new  acquaintance,  and  a 
hundred  familiar  remembrances,  and  freshly  conjured  up  recol- 
lections,  I  enjoyed  myself  not  a  little.  I  should  like  to  lend 
you  a  sonnet,  composed  at  Cambridge  ;  but  it  ia  reserred  for 
cogent  reasons,  to  be  imparted  in  due  time.  Farewell  !  bappy 
shall  we  be  to  see  you. 

WlL  WOBDSWOBTH. 

April  IGih,  —  (On  a  visit  to  the  Pattissons  at  Witham.)  I 
walked  to  Hatfield  f  with  William.  Looked  into  the  church, 
—  the  Vicar,  Bennet,  was  our  cicérone.  He  spoke  of  Goldsmith 
as  a  man  he  had  seen.  Goldsmith  had  lodged  at  Springfield, 
with  some  farmers.  He  spent  his  forenoons  in  bis  room, 
writing,  and  breakfasted  off  water-gruel,  without  bread.  In 
his  manncrs  he  was  a  bear.  —  "A  tame  one,"  I  observed,  and 
it  was  asscnted  to.  He  dressed  shabbily,  and  was  an  odd  man. 
No  further  particulars  could  I  get,  except  that  while  Gdd- 
smith  was  there,  a  gentleman  took  down  some  cottages,  which 
Bennet  supposes  gave  rise  to  the  "  Deserted  Village."  Bennet 
pointed  out  to  us  the  antiquities  of  his  church  ;  among  them 
a  recumbent  statue,  which  every  one  believed  was  a  wornan, 
till  Flaxman  came  and  satisfied  him  that  it  was  a  priest. 

April  17 th,  —  Hayter,  a  painter  in  crayons,  J  dined  with  us, 
He  is  taking  a  likeness  of  Air.  Pattisson,  and  is  oertoinly  suo- 
cessful  as  a  portrait-painter.  In  other  respects  he  ia  a 
charactei*,  He  is  self-educated,  but  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
blends  humor  with  ail  he  says.  And  his  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren,  one  of  whom  is  already  a  promising  yoimg  artist,  givea  a 
kind  of  dignity  to  his  character. 

June  12th,  —  I  accompanied  my  brother  and  sister  to  Co- 
vent  Garden.  We  had  a  crowding  to  get  there.  It  vas 
Liston's  benefit.  He  played  delightfuUy  Sam  Swipes  in  "  Ex- 
change no  Robbery,"  his  knavish  father  passing  hixn  off  as  the 
foster-son  of  a  gentleman  who  had  run  away  after  intrusting 

*  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity  GoDege,  Cambridge. 

t  Hatfield  Peverel,  two  miles  from  Witham. 

i  Mr.  Charles  Hayter,  nuthor  of  "A  Treatise  on  Penpective,**  publithed  ia 
1825,  and  generally'considerod  successful  in  taking  likenesses.  He  va»  the 
father  of  the  présent  Sir  George  Ha^'ter  and  Mr.  John  Hayter,  both  distin»- 
guished  portrait-painters,  still  livine.  'Charles  Hayter  lodged  at  Withîîm  maïqr 
xnonths  dorinfl^  1821.  Uis  priée  for  soch  crayon  drawings  waa  ten  fpkum> 
The  plcture  above  lefeired  to  ia  still  In  poaseinoii  of  the  fiunilj. 


^H  ^^^^^ 
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bim  TÏth  the  child.  The  Bupposed  father  was  admirably  rep- 
resented  by  Farren.  And  thèse  two  peTformers  afibrded  ma 
more  plessure  th&n  the  théâtre  of^n  givea  me. 

Jvlg  7tk.  —  I  was  busied  about  mony  thing»  this  forenoon. 
I  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  King's  Beach.  Then  looked 
over  Hamond'a  papers,  and  weut  to  Saundera'a  Baie.  Dined 
hastily  in  Coleman  Street,  and  then  weut  to  Mre.  Barbauld'e, 
where  I  waa  Boon  joined  by  Charles  and  Mary  LamK  ThÎB 
vas  a  meeting  I  had  brought  about  to  gratify  mutual  cu- 
rioeity.  Tbo  Iiambs  are  pleased  with  Mrs.  Barbaiild,  and 
tlierefore  it  is  probable  that  they  bave  pleaaed  her.  Mrs,  C. 
Aikip  waa  there,  and  MÎbb  Lawrence.  Lamb  was  chatty,  and 
mited  hia  conversation  ta  his  company,  except  that,  speaking 
of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  he  saîd  he  had  a  peevish  face.  When  be 
ma  told  Mrs.  Aikin  was  Gilbert  Wakefield's  daughter,  he  wa» 
Tezed,  but  got  out  of  the  scrape  tolerably  well.  I  walked  with 
the  I^imbs  by  the  tumpike,  and  then  came  home,  not  to  go  to 
bed,  but  to  ait  up  till  the  Norwich  coacb  sbould  cal!  for  me. 
I  had  seyeral  letters  to  write,  which  with  packing,  drinking 
chocolaté,  &c  fully  occupied  my  time,  bo  that  I  had  no  ennui, 
tfaough  I  was  unable  to  read. 

Rem.* —  One  evening,  when  I  waa  at  the  Aikins',  Charles 
I^mb  told  a  droll  atory  of  an  India-house  clerk  accuaed  of 
eating  œan'B.fleah,  and  reœarked  that  among  cnnnibals  those 
vho  rejected  the  favorite  diah  would  be  catled  vUsaïahropiat. 

July  23d. — Fiûished  Johnson'a  "Hébrides."  Ifeetasbamed 
of  the  delight  it  once  afforded  me.  The  style  ia  so  pompous, 
the  thoughta  so  ordinary,  witb  so  little  feeiing,  or  imagination, 
or  knowIedg&  Yet  I  once  admired  it  What  assurance  hâve 
I  that  I  may  not  hereafler  think  as  meanly  of  tfae  books  I  now 
admire  1 

AugvÊt  ISth.  —  (Bury.)  I  went  witb  Pryme  f  to  aee  the  jail, 
which,  notwithstanding  ita  celebrity,  I  had  not  visited.  There  I 
Baw  neither  a  fîUhy  asaemblage  of  wretches  brought  together  to 
be  mstructed  for  future  crimes  rather  than  punished  for  paat, 
nor  a  place  of  ease  and  comfort,  inviting  rather  than  deterring 
to  the  crimiiial.  The  gorden,  yards,  and  buildinga  hâve  an  air 
of  great  neatness  ;  but  this  can  haidly  be  a  recommeudation 
to  the  priBoners.  They  are  Beparat«d  by  many  subdiviBions, 
and  constantly  eipoaed  to  inspection.     In  the  day  they  work 

•  Writtmi  in  184». 

t  Afallo»-clrci)ltMr(irH.C.B.'i,langU.P.fteCuiaMdaB.    HaditdDM. 
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at  a  mill,  and  at  nigbt  ail  are  secluded.  Each  bas  his 
little  celL  The  ail-important  thing  is  to  avoid  letting  crimi- 
nals  be  together  in  idleness.  To  a  spectator  there  is  nothing 
offensive  in  tbis  prison.  And  certainlj  if  its  arrangements 
were  followed  universally,  mucb  misery  would  be  prevented 
and  good  service  rendered  to  morality. 

[In  tbe  autumn  of  tbis  year  Mr.  Kobinson  made  a  tour  to 
Scotland  of  a  little  over  a  montb.  Tbe  cbief  personal  recollec- 
tions are  ail  tbat  will  be  given  bere.  —  Ed.] 

Augiist  29th,  —  Visited  Dryburgb  Abbey.  A  day  of  interest, 
apart  from  tbe  beauties  of  my  walk.  Mrs.  Masquerier  bad 
given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tbe  well-known  Elarl  of  Bu- 
cban,  —  a  cbaracter.  He  married  ber  aunt,  wbo  was  a  Forbes. 
Lord  Bucban,  wbo  was  advanced  in  years,  bad,  by  a  life  of 
sparing,  restored  in  a  grcat  mcasure  tbe  family  from  its  sunken 
Btate  ;  but,  in  doing  tbis,  be  bad  to  endure  tbe  reproacb  of 
penurious  babits,  wbile  bis  two  younger  brotbers  acquiredabril- 
liant  réputation  :  one  was  Lord  Erskine,  tbe  most  perfect  of 
nisi  prius  orators,  and  one  of  tbe  poorest  of  Englisb  Obancel- 
lors,  —  tbe  otber,  Henry  Erskine,  tbe  elder  brotber,  enjoyed 
a  bigber  réputation  among  friends,  but,  in  tbe  inferior  spbere 
of  tbe  Scotcb  courts,  could  not  attain  to  an  equally  wide-spread 
celebrity.  Lord  Bucban  bad  bcen  a  dilettante  in  letters.  He 
bad  written  a  life  of  Tbomson  tbe  poet,  and  of  jtbe  patriotio 
orator,  Fletcber  of  Saltoun,  tbe  great  opponent  of  tbe  Scottish 
union. 

Bcfore  I  was  introduced  to  tbe  Earl,  I  saw  in  tbe  grounds 
ample  monuments  of  bis  taste  and  cbaracter.  He  received  me 
cordially.  He  being  from  bome  wben  I  called,  I  left  my  let- 
ter, and  walked  in  tbe  grounds.  On  my  retum,  he  himself 
opened  tbe  door  for  me,  and  said  to  tbe  servant  :  "  Show  Mr. 
Robinson  into  bis  bedroom.     You  will  spend  tbe  day  bere." 

He  was  manifestly  proud  of  bis  alliance  with  tbe  royal 
bouse  of  tbe  Stuarts,  but  was  not  offended  with* tbe  free  manner 
in  which  I  spoke  of  tbe  contemptible  pédant  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land.  He  exhibited  many  rebcs  of  tbe  unfortunate  Mary; 
and  (says  my  journal)  enumerated  to  me  many  of  bis  ancestors, 
"wbom  my  imperfect  recollections  would  bave  designated 
rather  as  infamous  than  illustrioiis."  But  no  man  of  family 
ever  beartily  despised  birth.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  but  bad 
long  retired  from  politics.  He  was  proud  of  bis  brotber,  tbe 
great  Englisb  orator,  but  lamented  bis  acceptance  of  tbe  Chan- 
cellorship.    *'  I  wrote  him  a  letter,"  said  tbe  Earl,  **  oflbriiig^ 
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if  hfl  would  décline  the  office,  to  aettle  my  eatate  on  hia  eldert 
«on.  Unluckily,  he  did  not  receive  my  letter  until  it  was  too 
l&te,  or  he  might  bave  occeptcd  my  o9er  ;  his  mind  was  SO 
confused  when  he  onnouiiced  the  fact  of  the  appoiutment,  that 
he  Bigned  bis  letter  '  Buchan.'  " 

The  neit  day  I  left  Pryburgh,  fumishedwith  a  useful  letfer 
to  tbe  Scotch  antiquaij  ând  bookseller,  David  Laiiig,  who  ren- 
dered  me  obliging  offices  at  Ediuburgh.  I  had  also  a  lctt«r  to 
the  iamoua  Sîr  James  Sinclair,  the  agriculturiat,  which  I  was 
not  anxioua  to  deliver,  as  in  it  I  waa  foolishly  charactcrized  as  k 
a  "really  leamed  person,"  this  being  provably  false.  "The 
pnises,"  saya  my  joamal,  "  uaually  contained  in  lettera  of  the 
kind  one  may  swaltow,  becaiise  tbey  never  mcao  moro  than  tbat 
the  writor  likea  the  object  of  thcm."  Lord  Buchan  offered  me 
a  letter  ta  Sir  Waltcr  Scott,  which  I  dedined.  I  found  that 
he  had  no  liking  for  Sir  Walter,  aud  I  waa  therefore  aure  that 
Sir  Walter  had  no  liking  for  him  ;  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  da- 
liver  auch  letters.  I  regrcttcd  niuch  that  a  letter  âxim  Words- 
-worth  to  Scott  reached  me  too  late  ;  that  I  should  hâve  rejoiced 
to  deliver. 

My  Ërat  coacem  at  Ediuburgh  waa  to  see  Anthony 
Bobinson,  Jun.  He  ahowed  me  auch  of  the  curioaitiea  of  the 
place  oa  were  knonn  to  him.  In  his  aitting-room  I  com- 
plained  of  au  offensive  smell,  which  he  explained  by  opening  a 
doset  door,  and  producing  aome  human  liïnbs.  He  had  bought 
thèse  of  the  resiirrection-men.  He  afterwards  disappeared  ; 
and  ou  hia  father'a  death,  a  commission  waa  sont  to  Scotland 
to  collect  cvidenco  rcapecting  Anthony  Robiuson,  Jun..  from 
which  it  was  ascertaincd  that  ha  had  not  becn  hcard  of  for 
years.  He  had  left  hia  clothes,  iic  at  Pcrth,  and  had  gone  to 
£dinburgh  to  continue  hia  atudies  ;  and  it  7as  at  Edinburgh 
that  he  wos  last  hcard  of.  This  being  just  before  the  dreadful 
espoauro  took  place  of  the  murdcra  effected  by  hurkiny,  mj  ' 
specidatioQ  was  that  poor  Anthony  waa  one  of  the  victime. 

2d  September  (Saiiday).  —  Mr.  David  Laing  took  me  to  hear 
Dr.  Thorason,  a  very  eniineot  Scotch  preacher,  who  had  at 
Edinburgh  the  like  pre-emiucaco  which  Dr.  Chalmera  had  at 
Glasgow.  But  hc  appearcd  to  me  to  be  a  mère  orator,  profiting 
by  a  BonorouB  voicc  aud  a  commandîng  countenance.  This, 
bowever,  may  be  an  erroneoua  judgment 

This  same  day  origiuatcd  an  ocqiiaintanco  of  which  I  will 
now  relate  the  beginning  and  ^e  eud.  Walking  with  L^ng,  he 
poiuted  out  to  me  a  yoving  mon.     "  That,"  sud  he,  "  la  JamsA 
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Grahaine,  nephew  of  the  poet  of  '  The  SabbaiL'  ^  I  b^ged 
Laing  to  introduce  me.  His  father^s  acquaintanoe  I  had  made 
at  ^h".  Clarkson's.  This  produced  a  veiy  cordial  reoeptioD, 
and  after  spending  a  day  (the  3d)  in  a  walk  to  Roslin  and 
Hawthomden  (of  which,  if  I  said  anything  on  such  subjects,  I 
ahould  hâve  much  to  saj),  I  went  to  an  evening  party  at  Mr. 
Grahamc's.  Laing  was  there,  and  nly  journal  mentions  a  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  the  same  man,  I  hâve  no  doubt,  who  bas  latelj 
been  involved  in  a  controversy  with  our  (University  Collège) 
Professor  De  Morgan  on  logic  My  journal  speaks  of  him  as» 
according  to  Laing,  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant  talents,  a  -pro- 
found  thinker,  and  conversant  with  German  philosopbj  and 
literature. 

On  the  9th  of  September  an  incident  oocurred  especîaHj 
amusing  in  connection  with  what  took  place  inunediatelj 
afterwards.  I  rose  very  early  to  see  a  new  place,  and  (it  was 
between  six  and  seven)  seeing  a  large  building,  I  asked  a  man, 
who  looked  likc  a  joumeyman  weaver,  what  it  was.  He  told 
me  a  grammar-schooL  "  But,  sir,"  he  added,  "  I  think  it  wonld 
become  you  bctter  on  the  Lord*s  day  moming  to  be  readii^ 
your  Bible  at  home,  than  asking  about  puWc  buildings."  I 
very  quickly  answered  :  "  My  friend,  you  hâve  given  me  a  pièce 
of  very  good  advice  ;  let  me  give  you  one,  and  we  may  both 
profit  by  our  meeting.  Beware  of  spiritual  pride."  The 
man  scowled  with  a  Scotch  surliness,  and,  apparently,  dîd  not 
take  my  coimsel  with  as  much  go6d-humor  as  I  did  his. 

It  was  afler  this  that  I  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preach.  Tn  the 
forcnoon  it  was  a  plain  discourse  to  plain  people,  in  a  sort  of 
schooL  In  the  aftemoon  it  was  a  splendid  discourse,  in  the 
Tron  Church,  against  the  Judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  he  termed  "  an  expédient  for  pacifying  the  jealousies  of 
a  God  of  vengeance,"  —  reprobating  the  operose  drudgery  of 
such  Sabbaths.  He  represented  the  whole  value  of  Sabbath 
observance  to  lie  in  its  being  a  free  and  willing  service,  —  a 
foretaste  of  heaven.  "  If  you  cannot  breathe  in  comfort  hère, 
you  cannot  breathe  in  heaven  hereafter.**  Many  years  afta^ 
wards,  I  mentioned  thîs  to  Irving,  who  was  then  the  coUeague 
of  Chalmers,  and  already  spoken  of  as  his  rival  in  éloquence, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  Deacons  waited  on  the  Doctor  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  sermon. 

That  I  may  couclude  with  Dr.  Chalmers  now,  let  me  ben 
say,  that  I  was  as  much  gratified  with  him  as  I  was  dissatîafied 
with  Andrew   Thomson  ;  that  he  appeared  absorbed  in  luf 
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iabjeci»  ntterlj  free  from  ostentation,  and  forgetM  of  bimseUl 
I  admired  him  highlj,  ranking  him  with  Robert  Hall  ;  but  I 
heard  him  once  too  ofben.  On  my  retum  from  tbe  Highlands, 
I  heard  him  on  tbe  30th  of  September,  in  tbe  moming,  on  tbe 
sin  against  tbe  Holy  Gbost,  wbicb  be  declared  to  be  no  par- 
tieular  sin,  but  a  gênerai  indisposition  to  tbe  Gospel.  "  It 
oan't  be  forgiven/'  be  said,  ''  because  tbe  sinner  can't  complj 
with  tbe  condition,  —  désire  to  be  foi^ven."  But  it  was  tbe 
evening  sermon  wbicb  left  a  painful  impression  on  my  mind. 
He  afSrmed  tbe  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  its  most  ofifensive 
form.     He  declined  to  explain  it. 

The  elder  Mr.  Grabame  was  one  of  tbe  leading  members  of 
tbe  Doctor's  congrégation.  He  is  very  mucb  like  bis  son,  only 
milder,  because  older.  He  bad  anotber  son,  still  living,  and 
whom  I  saw  now  and  tben.  Tbis  was  Tom  Grabame,  an 
incarnation  of  tbe  old  Covenanter,  a  fierce  radical  and  ultra- 
Calvinist,  wbo  bas  a  warm-bearted,  free  waj,  wbicb  softens  bis 
otherwise  bitter  religions  spirit 

On  September  16tb  I  bad  a  little  adventure.  Being  on  tbo 
western  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  opposite  tbe  Mill,  at  Inversnaid, 
8ome  women  kindled  a  fire,  tbe  smoke  of  wbicb  was  to  be  a 
signal  for  a  feny-boat.  No  ferryman  came  ;  and  a  feeble  old 
man  ofifering  himself  as  a  boatman,  I  intrusted  myself  to  him. 
I  asked  tbe  women  wbo  be  was.  Tbey  said,  **  Tbat  's  old  An- 
drew.*' According  to  their  account,  be  lived  a  bermit's  life  in 
a  lone  island  on  tbe  lake  ;  tbe  poor  peasantry  giving  him  meal 
and  wbat  be  wanted,  and  be  picking  up  pence.  On  my  asking 
him  wbetber  be  would  take  me  across  tbe  lake,  be  said,  '*  I 
wull,  if  you  '11  gi'e  me  saxpence."  So  I  consented.  But 
before  I  was  balf  over,  I  repented  of  my  rasbness,  for  I  feared 
tbe  oars  would  fall  out  of  bis  bands.  A  breatb  of  wind  would 
hâve  rendered  baJf  tbe  voyage  too  mucb  for  him.  Tbere  was 
eome  cunning  mixed  up  witb  tbe  fellow's  seeming  imbecility, 
for  wben  bis  strengtb  was  failing  be  rested,  and  entered  into 
talk^  manifestly  to  amuse  me.  Ho  said  be  could  see  tbings 
before  tbey  bappened.  Ho  saw  tbe  Radicals  before  tbey  came, 
&o.  He  bad  picked  up  a  few  words  of  Spanisb  and  German, 
wbicb  be  ut^tered  ridiculously,  and  laugbed.  But  wben  I  put 
troublesomo  questions,  be  affected  not  to  understand  me  ;  and 
was  quite  astonisbed,  as  well  as  deligbted,  wben  I  gave  him 
two  sixpences  instead  of  tbe  one  be  bad  bargained  for.  Tbe 
simple-minded  women,  wbo  afifected  to  look  down  on  him, 
seemed,  however,  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  no  wonder.    On 
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mv  telling  Wordsworth  this  history,  he  exclaîmed,  "That'a 
my  '  Brownic'  "  His  "  Brownie's  Ciell  "  ♦  is  by  no  means  one 
of  my  favorite  poems.  My  sight  of  old  Andrew  showed  me 
the  stuflf  ont  of  which  a  poetical  mind  can  weave  such  a  web. 

After  visiting  Stirling  and  Pertb,  I  went  to  Crieffi  On  my 
way  I  met  a  little  Scotcb  girl,  wbo  exbibited  a  favorable  spéci- 
men of  the  national  ,character.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  house  I  had  passed,  and  pat  it  down  in  my 
pocket-book.  "  And  do  you  go  about  putting  people's  names 
in  yoiir  book  î  "  —  "  Yes-"  —  "And  what's  the  use  of  itî" 
Now  this  was  not  said  in  an  impertinent  tone,  as  if  she  thought 
I  was  doing  a  silly  act,  but  in  the  real  spirit  of  naïf  inquiry. 

On  Saturdaj/y  the  22d  of  Septcmber,  I  went  by  Comrie  to 
Loch  Eî\m  head.  On  Sunday,  the  23d,  by  Killin  to  Kenmore. 
I  put  down  names  of  places  which  I  would  gladly  sce  again  in 
my  old  âge.  This  day  I  witnessed  a  scène  which  still  rests  on 
my  eye  and  ear.  I  will  abridge  from  my  journal  :  "  It  was 
in  the  forenoon,  a  few  miles  fix)m  Kenmore,  when,  on  the  high- 
road,  I  was  startled  by  a  screaming  noise,  which  I  at  first  mis- 
took  for  quarrelling  ;  till,  coming  to  a  hedge,  which  I  over- 
looked,  I  beheld  a  scène  which  the  greatest  of  landscape-paint- 
ers  in  the  historic  linc  might  hâve  delighted  to  rcpresent  The 
sombre  hue  cast  over  the  field  reminded  me  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
I  looked  down  into  a  meadow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a 
brook  ;  and  in  the  background  there  was  a  dark  mountoin 
fro^-ning  over  a  lake  somewhat  rippled  by  wind.  Against  a 
trec  on  the  riveras  bank  was  placed  a  sort  of  box,  and  in  this 
was  a  preacher,  dcclaiming  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  to  an  audience 
full  of  admiration.  On  the  rising  hill  before  him  were  some 
two  or  three  hundred  listeners.  Far  the  greater  number  wera 
lying  in  groups,  but  some  standing.  Among  those  présent  were 
ladies  gentcelly  dressed.  In  the  harsh  soimds  which  grated  on 
my  ear  I  could  not  distinguish  a  word,  except  a  few  proper 
names  of  Hebrew  persons." 

On  September  the  29thy  from  Lanark,  I  visited  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  palace,  and  had  unusual  pleasure  in  the  pointings 
to  bo  seen  there.  I  venture  to  copy  my  remarks  on  the  &• 
mous  Rubens's  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den"  :  "  The  variety  of 
character  in  the  lions  is  admirable.  Hère  is  indignation  at  the 
unintelligible  power  which  rcstrains  thcm  \  there  révérence  to- 
wards  the  being  whom  they  dare  not  touch.     One  of  them  is 

*  See  Word8worth*s  ^  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1S14.**  VoL  HL 
p.  44. 
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oonaoled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  last  akull  he  bas  been 
picking  ;  one  îb  anticipating  bis  neit  meal  ;  two  are  debating 
the  Bubject  tt^etber.  But  the  Prophet,  witb  a  fUce  Tesembling 
Curran'a  (foreshortened  •  bo  ag  to  loee  ita  beat  expression),  bas 
ail  tbe  muscles  of  bis  coutitenance  straioed  from  extrême  ter- 
re^. He  is  witbout  J07  or  bope  ;  and  tbough  bia  doom  is 
postponed,  he  baa  no  faith  in  tbe  miracle  which  is  to  reward 
bis  lnt«^tj.  It  is  a  paintiug  rather  to  astonisb  th&a  de- 
light" 

On  the  iit  q^  October  I  passed  a  place  tbe  name  of  wbicb  I 
could  not  bave  recollected  twelve  houra  but  for  the  cbarm  of 


On  retuming  to  England,  a  atout  old  lady,  our  coach  com- 
panion,  rejoiced  heartily  that  she  waa  ogain  in  old  England,  a 
mean  riTulet  being  the  insignificant  boundary.  Thia  feeling 
sbe  persisted  in  rctaining,  tbougb  aa  act  of  disobedieuce  to 
tbe  law  which  annihilated  England  as  a  state,  and  tbough  our 
supper  waa  worse  tban  any  latclj  partaken  of  by  any  of  us  in 
Scotland. 

October  4l^.  —  I  wcnt  to  Amblcsidc,  and  for  four  days  I  vas 
eitber  there  or  at  Rydal  Mount.  My  last  yenr'a  joumey  ïn 
Switzerland  had  improved  my  acqnaintance  witb  the  Worda- 
worth  family,  and  raiecd  it  to  fricndship.  But  ray  time  waa 
short,  and  I  bave  nothing  to  record  bcyond  thia  fact,  that  Mrs. 
Wordaworth  waa  tben  in  attendancc  upon  a  lady  in  a  fever, 
conséquent  on  lying  in,  —  Mr^.  Quillinan,  a  lady  I  ncTcr 
saw,  a  daughtcr  of  Sir  Egorton  Brydges. 

October  7tk.  —  My  journal  mentions  (wbat  does  not  belong 
to  my  recollections,  but  to  my  obliviacences)  an  nble  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  De  Quinccy  against  Brougham,  written  during  tbe  lato 
élection,  entitled,  "  Cloao  Commenta  on  a  Straggling  Speech," 
a  capital  title,  at  ail  éventa.     AU  that  De  Quincey  wrote,  01 

•  Danlcl'a  htad  II  thrown  bnck.  nnd  ha  looki  np^ardi  with  &n  t 
«xpre»ion  nnd  clstped  hânii^  m  if  Tehemently  siippjicnliiig.  Tlia  pictnn 
fonnerlv  bcinnged  (o  King  Chnri*»  1.  It  was  nt  thnt  timo  prlcred  ns  ftil- 
lowgfn'theCntitlopieofthpRm-nlPictiire»!  •' A  pfweofDnnlel  inlho  I.ion'i 
Den  wilh  lions  aboul  liim.  civeii  hvthe  decessed  I.ord  Dorch^slcr  to  Ihe  King, 
baÎDE  «o  bif(  u  tlie  lift.  Doiip  bv  Sir  Peler  Paul  Bubcni."  Dr.  Wnugcn  very 
jpïirv  obMrre»  that,  upon  tlw  wholr,  the  fipire  of  Daniel  1»  onlv  an  Becessoty 
emplôj'ed  b*  the  Eront  msiiler  to  introdnce,  In  the  mo«t  ptrfuct  foim,  nius 
Hpira»  or  Koni  and  lioncsse»  tha  siie  of  life.  Hubenj,  in  a  leller  to  Sir  Dnd- 
ley  Carleinn  (who  presented  Ihe  pictnro  to  the  KinR),  datod  April  ÎB.lBlS.ex- 
maalv  ataUs  that  It  vu  whollv  hl«  own  workmaiullip.  The  price  wu  OM 
fltiïu.    EiûnT«dtnineuoUntb7W.WKrii,\l««. 
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writes,  is  ciirioiis,  if  not  valuable  ;  commencing  wîth  his  bert- 
known  **  Confessions  of  an  Englidi  Opium-Eater,"  and  ending 
with  his  scandalous  but  painfullj  interesting  "  Autobiographj," 
in  TaU*s  Maffadne. 

Ociober  23d.  —  To  London  on  the  Bury  coach,  and  enjoyed 
the  ride.  Storks,  Dover,  Rolfe,  and  Andrews  were  inside  play- 
ing  whist.  I  was  outside  reading.  I  read  Cantos  IIL,  IV., 
and  V.  of  ''  Don  Juan.'*  I  was  amused  bj  parts.  Tbere  is  a 
gayety  which  is  agreeable  enough  when  it  is  playful  and  ironi- 
cal,  and  hère  it  is  less  malignant  than  it  is  in  some  of  Byron's 
writiugs.  The  gross  violations  of  décorum  and  moralitj  one 
is  uscd  to.     I  felt  no  resentment  at  the  lines, 

**  A  drowsy,  frowzy  poem  called  *  The  Excursion,* 
Writ  in  à  maniief  which  is  my  aversion,"  • 

nor  at  the  affected  contempt  throughout  towards  Wordsworth. 
There  are  powerful  descriptions,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  Hymn 
to  Greece.  I  begîin  Madame  de  StaèTs  "  Ten  Years'  Exile." 
She  writes  with  éloquence  of  Buonaparte,  and  her  egotism  is  by 
no  means  offensive. 

October  26th.  —  Met  Charles  Aikin.  I  saw  he  had  a  hatband. 
and  he  shocked  me  by  the  intelligence  of  his  wife's  death.  I 
saw  her  a  few  days  before  I  set  off  on  my  joumey.  She  then 
appearcd  to  be  in  her  usual  health.  The  conversation  between 
us  was  not  remarkable  ;  but  I  never  saw  her  without  pleasiu^ 
or  left  her  without  a  hope  I  should  see  her  again.  She  was  a 
very  amiable  woman.  She  brought  to  the  family  a  valuable 
accession  of  fceling.  To  her  I  owe  my  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Barbauld.  I  hâve  been  acquainted  with  her,  though  without 
great  intimacy,  twenty-four  years.  She  was  Gilbert  Wakefield's 
eldest  daughter,  and  not  much  younger  than  myself. 

November  2d.  —  Finished  Madame  de  StaèTs  "  Ten  Years* 
Exile."  A  very  interesting  book  in  itself,  and  to  me  especiaUy 
interesting  on  account  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  author. 
Her  sketches  of  Russian  manners  and  society  are  very  spirited, 
and  her  représentation  of  her  own  sufferings  uuder  Buonaparte's 
persécutions  is  as  éloquent  as  her  novels.  The  stylo  is  ani- 
mated,  and  her  déclamations  against  Napoléon  are  in  her  best 
manner. 

November  7 th.  —  Called  on  De  Quincey  to  speak  àbout  the 
Classical  JourjiaL  I  hâve  recommended  him  to  Valpy,  who 
will  be  glad  of  his  assistance.      De  Quincey  speaks  highlj  of 

*  "DoD  Juan,*'  G«xitoIU.  t.  M. 
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.  the  liberality  of  Tajlor  and  Heasey,  who  gave  bîm  forty  guineaa 
fbr  his  "  Opium  Eater." 

Ncnember  9th.  —  Dioed  at  Guildhall.  About  five  huudred 
penons  présent,  perhapa  aii  huudred.  The  tables  were  tu  fivo 
unea  down  the  hall.  Goa  illumination.  The  Company  ail  well 
dressed  at  leaat.  The  omaments  of  the  hiiatinga,  with  the 
deaned  statues,  itc,  rendered  the  scène  an  imposing  one.  I 
dined  ia  the  King's  Bench,  a  quiet  place,  and  titter  for  a  sub- 
Btantial  meal  than  tho  grent  hall.  I  waa  placed  next  to  Crolj 
(nevapaper  writer  and  poet),  and  near  aeveral  personâ  of  whom 
I  knew  Bomethiiig,  ao  that  I  did  not  waut  for  aociety.  Our 
dinner  waa  good,  but  ill-aerred  and  scanty.  As  soon  aswe  had 
fiDÎshed  a  hast;  dessert,  l  nent  into  the  great  hall,  where  I  was 
amused  by  walking  about  I  ascended  a  email  gollery  at  the 
top  of  the  hall,  whence  the  view  bclow  waa  very  fine  ;  and  I 
afberwards  chatted  with  Firth,  &c.  Some  dozeu  judges  and 
sergeanta  were  really  ludicrous  objecta  in  thcir  full-bottomed 
wigB  and  acorlet  robes.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Wellington, 
and  Bereral  Ministers  of  State,  gave  ëclat  to  the  occasion. 

Novemhtr  Î8th.  —  I  atepped  into  the  Lambs'  cottage  at  Dal- 
ston.  Mary,  pale  and  thin,  Just  recovered  &om  one  of  her  at- 
tacks.  They  bave  lost  their  brother  John,  and  feel  their  loBa. 
Tbey  seemed  soflened  by  affliction,  and  to  wiah  for  Bociety. 

Poor  old  Captatn  Bumey  died  on  Saturday.  The  rank 
Captain  had  become  a  misnomer,  but  I  connot  call  him  otber- 
wise.  He  was  made  Admirai  a  few  weeka  ogo.  He  was  a  fine 
old  man.*     His  whist  parties  wcre  a  grcat  enjoyment  to  me. 

Decrmher  llik.  —  Dined  with  Monkhouse.  Tom  Clarkaoïi 
vent  with  me.  The  intereat  of  the  evenîng  aroae  from  MSS. 
of  poems  by  Wordaworth,  on  the  aubject  of  our  joumey.  Afler 
vaiting  ao  long  without  writing  anything,  —  so  at  least  I  under- 
stood  when  in  Cumberlond,  —  tho  fit  has  come  on  him,  and 
witbin  a  short  time  he  bas  composed  a  number  of  delightful 
little  poems  ;  and  Misa  Hutchiaon  writes  to  Mr.  Monkfaouse 
that  he  goca  on  writing  with  great  activity-t 

December  Slat. — At  Flaxman's,  where  I  spent  several  hours 
very  plcasantly.  \Ve  talked  of  animal  mognetiam.  Flaxman 
declared  he  belicved  it  to  be  fraud  and  imposition,  an  opinion 

•  Tho  circnmniivipstor  of  the  world  with  CnptRin  Cook.  xnd  historinn  of 
olreumnnTlfnition.  À  humimms  old  mnn,  frieml  of  ChHrles  Lamb,  son  of  Dr. 
Bnmef,  andbrotbarof  Uailaineil'Arbliiy.    Martin  Buroe;  wai  his  sou.  —  H. 

I  po«nu  bave  bMD  TcTeired  to  In  connection  vith  the  tom  whioh 
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I  was  not  prepared  for  from  bim.  But  the  oonTersation  led  to . 
Bome  very  singular  observations  on  his  part,  which  show  a  staU 
of  mind  by  no  means  uniit  for  the  réception  of  the  new  doctrine. 
He  spokc  of  his  dog's  habit  of  fixing  her  eye  upon  him  when  she 
wanted  food,  àc,  so  that  he  could  not  endure  tho  sight,  and  was 
forced  to  drive  her  away  :  this  he  called  an  animai  power  ;  and 
he  iutimated  also  a  belief  in  demoniacal  influence  ;  so  that  it 
was  not  clear  to  me  that  he  did  not  think  that  animal  magne- 
tism  was  somewhat  criminal,  allowing  ito  pretensions  to  be  well 
founded,  rathcr  than  supposing  them  to  be  vain.  There  is  fre- 
quently  an  eamestness  that  becomes  uncomfortable  to  liaten  to 
when  Flaxman  talks  with  reUgious  feeUng. 

Jiem,*  —  My  Diary  mentions  "  John  Wood,  a  lively  gented 
young  man  !  "  Now  he  is  a  man  of  importance  in  the  state, 
being  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  lûland  Revenue.  He  was 
previously  the  head  of  the  Stamp  Office  and  Chairman  of  Ex- 
cise. In  the  latter  capacity  he  lately  efiected  great  economical 
reforms.  He  is  a  rare  example  of  independence  and  courage, 
not  renouncing  the  profession  of  his  unpopular  religious  opin- 
ions. 

My  practice  this  year  was  as  insignificant  as  ever,  even  &U- 
ing  off  in  the  amount  it  produced  ;  the  fées  being  572^  guineai^ 
whereafl  in  1820  they  were  663. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
1822. 

JANUARY  lOth.  —  At  twelve  Monkhouse  called.  I  walked 
with  him  and  had  a  high  treat  in  a  call  at  Chantrey*s,  hav- 
mg  to  speak  with  him  about  Wordsworth's  bust.  What  a  con- 
trast  to  Flaxman  !  A  sturdy,  florid-looking  man,  with  a  gên- 
erai resemblance  in  character  to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  both  look- 
ing  more  like  mon  of  business  and  the  world  than  artiste  or 
students.  Chantrey  talks  with  the  ease  of  one  who  is  lamiliar 
with  good  Company,  and  with  the  confidence  of  ene  who  is 
conscious  of  his  famé.  His  study  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  His 
busts  aire  admirable.    His  compositions  do  not  in  gênerai  pl( 

«  Writtea  in  1851.    « 
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me.  He  haa  in  h&nd  a  fine  monument  of  EUenborough.  A 
good  likeaeBB  too.* 

Jcmuarff  8Sd.  —  I  went  into  court  on  account  of  a  single 
defence,  which  unexpectedly  came  on  immediately,  and  having 
Eucceeded  in  obtaining  an  acquitbil,  I  was  able  to  leave  Buiy 
by  the  "  Day  "  coach.  I  bad  an  agrecable  ride,  the  weather 
being  mild.  I  iinished  "  Herodotus,"  a  book  whicfa  has  greatly 
amused  me.  The  impression  most  irequently  repoated  duriug 
the  penual  waa  that  of  the  compatibility  of  great  moral  wia- 
dom  with  grosB  superstition.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
"  Herodotus  "  encouragea  by  bis  silence,  if  not  by  more  express 
encouragement,  the  belief  in  outrageous  fîctious.  The  fre- 
quency  ef  miracle  in  ail  ancien!  bistory  b  un&vorable  to  the 
belief  of  that  affirmed  in  the  Jewish  hiatory.  Thia  book  in- 
spires a  aalutary  horror  of  political  despotism,  but  at  the  aame 
time  a  dangerous  contempt  of  men  at  large,  and  an  imcomfort- 
able  suspicion  of  the  pretensions  of  philosopheni  aud  patriots. 

Ftbruary  35lh.  —  I  went  to  Aders's,  and  found  him  and  bis 
wife  alone.  An  tnteresting  conversation.  Mrs.  Aders  talked 
in  a  tone  of  religion  which  I  was  pleased  with.  At  the  samo 
time  she  ghowed  a  tendency  to  superstition  which  I  could  only 
wonder  at  She  has  ropeatediy  had  dreams  of  events  which 
subsequently  occuircd,  aud  sometimcs  with  circumatances  that 
rendered  the  coiucidcnce  both  significant  aud  wouderful.  One 
ia  rcmarkablo,  and  worth  relating.  She  drcamed,  when  in  Oer- 
many,  that  a  great  illumination  took  place,  of  what  kiad  she 
was  not  aware.  Two  liiminous  balls  arose.  In  one  sbe  saw 
faer  aister,  Mra.  Loiigdale,  with  au  infant  cbîld  in  ber  arma. 
On  the  night  of  the  illumination  on  account  of  the  Coronation 
(yeara  afler  the  dream),  sbe  waa  callod  by  Miss  Wataou  into 
the  back  drawîng-room,  to  see  a  hall  or  luminous  body  which 
had  been  Ict  oIT  at  Hampatcad.  Sbe  went  into  the  room,  and 
on  a  audden  it  floslied  on  her  mind  witb  painful  feolings,  "  Tbis 
was  what  I  aaw  in  my  dream."  That  same  evening  her  eister 
died.     She  had  bcen  lately  brought  to  bed.     Tbc  child  livcd. 

Ha 

._  ^ ,     .jo  tlie  ctesipi  of  Stnlhard. 

_ _     ,    .  ...„ je  Iflftn  Iiirjre  portion  of  h i»  ample  fortune, 

■fter  Iha  dealh  of  hia  widow,  for  llie  cncoiira/Mment  of  floe  nrt.  and  made  for 
that  purpone  viso  nrrangemonU.  Lady  Chantrey  gnre  nll  \\\i  cHstn,  &c.  to 
Oxford  University,  nlicre  Ihoy  consCitute  n  fallcrv.  Askinif  Rogen  jts  raina 
Utoly,  h«  said:  '■  A»  »  collection  of  historicû  portniit»,  Ihey  «re  of  great  Tri- 
né;  a*  worka  of  art,  (Jinl,"  loapping  bii  fin^an.  --  H.  C.  R. 
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muted  înto  poetry.  Midas  ie  the  type  of  a  tnie  poet.  Of  the 
Stttnzas,  I  love  most  —  loving  ail  —  the  "  Eclipse  of  the  Sun." 
Of  the  Sotmeta,  there  is  ont  rcmarknble  as  unique  ;  the  liumor 
SDd  DaÎTetÉ,,aud  the  ezquisitelj  refiucd  sentiment  of  the  Co- 
lata  liiihwomeD,  are  a  combinatiou  of  excelleuccs  quite  iiovel. 
I  should,  perhaps,  hâve  given  the  préférence  nfter  ail  to  the 
Juugfrau  âonuet,  but  it  waots  unity.  I  kuow  net  which  to  di»- 
tiiiguish,  the  Simplon  Stone,  the  Bruges,  or  what  clse  1  I  hâve 
them  not  herc.  £ach  is  the  best  as  I  rccolloct  the  impression 
it  mode  ou  me 


Miss  Woedbworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

Sd  Marcb,  1823. 

My  brother  will,  I  hope,  write  to  Charles  Lnmb  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  He  haa  loug  talked  of  doing  it  ;  but  you 
know  hon  tho  nmstery  of  hia  onn  thoughta  (whcn  engnged  iu 
composition,  as  he  haa  latcly  been)  often  preveuts  him  from 
fulfilliug  hÎB  beat  intentions  ;  and  since  the  weakncsa  of  fais 
eyes  hos  retumed,  ho  haa  becn  obliged  to  fill  up  ail  apaces  of 
leiaure  by  going  into  the  open  air  for  refreshment  nnd  relief 
of  his  eycs.  We  are  very  thonkful  that  the  inflammation, 
cbiefiy  in  tho  lida,  is  now  much  abated.  It  concems  us  very 
mucb  to  hear  so  indiffèrent  an  account  of  Lamb  and  hia  sis- 
ter  ;  the  death  of  thcir  brother,  no  doubt,  hoa  afBicted  them 
much  more  than  the  death  of  any  brother,  with  whom  there 
had,  iu  neor  neighborhood,  been  so  little  pcrsonat  or  family 
communication,  would  afflict  any  other  rainds.  We  deeply 
kmented  their  losa,  andwished  to  write  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
heaid  of  it  ;  but  it  not  l>eing  tho  particular  duty  of  any  one  of 
UB,  and  a  painfnl  task,  we  put  it  off,  for  wliich  we  are  now 
Borry,  and  Tery  much  blome  oureelves.  They  are  too  good 
and    too   confiding  to  take  it    unkindly,  and    that   thought 

makea  ua  feel  it  the  more With  respect  to  the  tour 

poema,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  my  brother's  notes  not 
«ufËciently  copions  ;  préfaces  he  has  none,  cïccpt  to  the  poem 
on  Goddard'a  death.  Yoiir  suggestion  of  the  Bridge  at 
Lucenie  set  his  mind  to  work  ;  and  if  a  happy  mood  cornes  on 
he  b  detcrmined  even  yet,  though  the  work  is  priuted,  to  add 
a  poem  on  that  subject  You  eau  hâve  no  idca  with  what 
eameat  pleasure  ho  aeized  tho  idea  ;  yet,  liefore  ho  bcgau  to 
irrite  at  ail,  when  he  was  pondermg  over  bis  rocollections,  aud 
—king  me  for  hinta  and  thoughta,  I  mentionod  that-^rj  wAir 
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ject,  and  he  then  thought  he  oould  make  nothing  of  it.  You 
certainly  hâve  the  gifb  of  setting  him  on  fire.  When  I  named 
(before  your  lettcr  was  read  to  him)  jour  Bcheme  for  next 
autumn,  his  countenance  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  I  '11  go  with  him."  Presently,  however,  the  coa- 
versation  took  a  sober  tum,  and  ho  concluded  that  the  jour- 
ney  would  be  impossible  ;  "  And  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  or 
Mary,  or  both,  were  not  with  me,  I  should  not  half  enjoy  it  ; 
and  that  is  impossible."  ....  We  hâve  had  a  long  and 
intcresting  letter  from  Mrs.  Clarkson.  Notwithstanding  bad 
timcs,  she  writes  in  cheerful  spirits  and  talks  of  coming  into 
the  North  this  summer,  and  we  really  hope  it  will  not  end 
in  talk,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  joins  with  her  ;  and  if  he  once 
détermines,  a  triflc  will  not  stop  him.  Pray  read  a  paper 
in  the  London  Magazine,  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  on  the  Uses 
of  the  Heathen  Mythology  in  Poetry.  It  has  pleased  os 
very  much.  The  style  is  wonderful  for  so  young  a  man, — 
80  little  of  cfifort  and  no  afifectation.  .... 

DOBOTHY   WORDfiWOBTH. 

March  IsL  —  Came  home  early  jfrom  Aders's  to  read  "  Gain.' 
The  author  has  not  advanced  any  novelties  in  his  speculationt 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  but  he  has  stated  one  or  two  points  with 
great  effect.  The  book  is  calculated  to  apvead  infidelity  bj 
fumishing  a  ready  expression  to  difficulties  which  must  occur 
to  every  one,  more  or  less,  and  which  are  passed  oyer  by  thoM 
who  confine  themselves  to  scriptural  représentations.  The 
second  act  is  full  of  poetic  enorgy,  and  there  is  aome  truth  of 
passion  in  the  scènes  between  Cain's  wife  and  himself. 

Âpril  8tk.  —  I  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  to  London  from 
Bury.  The  day  was  fine,  and  was  spent  in  reading  half  a 
volume  of  amusing  gossip,  —  Disraeli  on  the  literary  character, 
in  which  the  good  and  evil  of  that  by  me  most  envied  character 
are  displayed  so  as  to  repress  envy  without  destroying  respect 
Yet  I  would,  afler  ail,  gladly  exchange  some  portion  of  my 
actual  cnjoyments  for  the  intenser  pleasures  of  a  more  întel* 
lectual  kind,  though  blended  with  pains  and  sufferings  firom 
which  I  am  free. 

April  lOth.  —  As  I  sat  down  to  dinner,  a  young  man  intro- 
duced  himself  to  me  by  saying,  "  My  name  is  PoeL"  —  "A  son 
of  my  old  friend  at  Altona  !  "  I  answered  ;  and  I  was  beartily 
glad  to  see  him.  Indeed  the  sight  of  him  gave  my  mind  such 
a  tum,  that  I  oould  scazoely  attend  to  the  restof  the  oomptny. 
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Poel  was  but  a  boy  in  1807.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
had  no  recollection  of  him.  He,  however,  recognized  me  in  a 
moment,  and  he  says  I  do  not  appear  in  the  slightest  degree 
altered.  I  should  hâve  had  a  much  heartier  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  had  I  not  known  that  his  mother  died  but  a  few  months 
ago.  She  was  a  most  amiable  and  a  superior  woman.  The 
fiither  is  now  advanced  in  years,  but  he  retains,  the  son  tells 
me,  ail  his  former  zeal  for  liberty.* 

April  ISth.  —  Took  tea  with  the  Flaxmans,  and  read  to  them 
extracts  from  AVordsworth's  new  poems,  "The  Memorials," 
And  I  ended  the  evening  by  going  to  Drury  Lane  to  see 
"  Giovanni  in  London,"  a  very  amusing  extravaganza.  Madame 
Yestris  is  a  fascinating  créature,  and  renders  the  Don  as  enter- 
taining  as  possible.  And  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  air  of 
irony  and  mère  wanton  and  assumed  wickedness,  which  renders 
the  pièce  harmless  enough.  The  parodies  on  well-known 
Bongs,  Jbc.  are  well  executed. 

April  29th,  —  Walked  to  Hammersmith  and  back.  On  my 
way  home  I  fell  into  chat  with  a  shabby-looking  fellow,  a 
master-bricklayer,  whose  appearance  was  that  of  a  very  low 
person,  but  his  conversation  quite  surprised  me.  He  talked 
about  trade  with  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  man  of  business, 
enlightened  by  those  principles  of  political  economy  which 
indeed  are  become  common  ;  but  I  did  not  think  they  had 
alighted  on  the  hod  and  trowel.  He  did  not  talk  of  the  books 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  seemed  imbued  with  their  spirit. 

May  7th,  —  I  took  tea  with  the  Flaxmans.  Flaxman  related 
with  undesigned  humor  some  circumstances  of  the  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Academy  on  Saturday.  He  was  seated  between 
Cabinet  Ministers  !  Such  a  man  to  be  placcd  near  and 
to  be  expected  to  hold  converse  with  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Chateaubriand  !  A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  conceived  than  " 
between  an  artist  absorbed  in  his  art,  of  the  simplest  manners, 
the  piu"est  morals,  incapable  of  intrigue  or  artifice,  a  genius  in 
bis  art,  of  pious  feelings  and  an  unworldly  spirit,  and  a  set  of 
statesmen  and  courtiers  !  The  only  part  of  the  conversation 
he  gave  was  a  dispute  whether  spes  makes  spei  in  the  genitive, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Flaxman  spoko  favorably  of  the  conversation  and  manners 
of  Lord  Harrowby. 

May  18th,  —  Took  tea  with  the  Nashes,  and  accompanied 

•  See  anU^  p.  168. 
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Elizabeth  and  Martha  to  MatheWs  Mimetic  Exhibition.  I 
was  delighted  with  some  parts.  In  a  performance  of  three 
hours'  duration  thcrc  could  not  fail  to  be  flat  and  uninterestiog 
scènes  ;  c.  g.  his  attempt  at  representing  Curran  waa  a  oom- 
plete  failure.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  représentation  of 
John  Wilkes  admonishing  him,  Mathews,  whcn  bound  appren- 
tice  ;  Tate  Wilkinson's  taJking  on  three  or  four  subjeats  at  onoe^ 
and  an  Irish  partv  at  wliist.     I  reaUy  do  believe  he  has  seen 

F ,  so  completely  has  he  copied  his  voice  and  his  worda 

Thèse  were  introduced  in  a  sort  of  biography  of  himself.  In 
a  second  part  of  tho  entcrtainment,  three  characters  were  peiv 
fect,  —  a  servant  scrubbing  his  miserly  master's  coat,  a  Frendi 
music-master  in  thc  character  of  Cupid  in  a  ballet^  and  (tha 
Ycry  best)  a  steward  fi-om  a  great  dinncr-party  relating  tha 
particulars  of  tho  dinner.  He  was  half  drimk,  and,  I  know 
not  how,  Mathews  so  completely  changed  his  face  that  he  was 
not  to  be  known  again.  The  fat  Welshman,  the  miser,  and  tha 
lover,  were  less  successfiiL 

May  22d.  —  I  read  a  considérable  part  of  Ritson^s  '^  Robin 
Hood  Ballads,"  recommendable  for  the  information  they  corn- 
municate  conceming  the  state  of  society,  rather  than  for  the 
poetry,  which  is,  I  think,  îbi  below  the  avcrage  of  our  old 
ballads. 

May  23d,  —  Yisited  Stonehenge,  a  very  singular  and  mort 
remarkable  monimient  of  antiquity,  exciting  surprise  bj  the 
display  of  mechanical  power,  which  baffles  research  into  its 
origin  and  purposes,  and  leaves  an  impression  of  wonder  that 
such  an  astonishing  work  should  not  hâve  preserved  the  name 
of  its  founders.  Such  a  fragment  of  antiquity  favors  tho 
specidation  of  Schelling,  and  the  othcr  German  metaphyai- 
cians,  conceming  a  bygono  âge  of  culture  and  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

June  Ist.  —  Hundleby  sent  me,  just  before  I  went  to  dinner, 
papers,  in  ordcr  to  argue  at  ten  on  Monday  moming  before  tha 
Lords  (the  Judges  being  summoned)  the  famous  case  of  John- 
stone  and  Hubbard,  or,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Hubbard 
and  Johnstoue,  in  which  the  Exchequer  Chamber  reversed  the 
décision  of  .the  King's  Bench,  the  question  being  on  the  cfTect  of 
the  Registry  Acts  on  sales  of  ships  at  sea.  This  case  had  been 
argued  some  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  courts  below,  among 
others,  by  two  of  the  Judges  (Richardson  and  Parke),  and  haa 
been  pending  fourteen  years  (the  first  action,  indeed,  against 
Hubbard  was  in  1803).    And  .on  such  a  case  I  was  to  prépara 
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mjself  in  a  fev  houra,  because  Littledale,  who  had  attended  the 
Lords  three  timea,  could  not  prépare  hiroself  for  want  of  tima  ! 
No  wonder  tbat  I  took  booke  into  bed,  and  wos  ia  no  vearj  oom- 
ù/rtahie  mood. 

JuM  Sd.  —  I  rose  before  fivo  and  bad  tbe  case  on  my  mind 
mSl  paet  nine,  wben  Huudleb;  called.  He  took  me  down  to 
Westminster  in  a  boat.  Tbere  I  found  Carr  in  attendance.  A 
little  after  ten  I  was  caUed  on,  and  I  began  m;  argiunent  before 
the  Chancellor,  Lord  Redesdale,  one  bishop,  and  nearly  ail  tbe 
Judges.  I  was  nerrous  at  fîrst,  but  in  tbe  course  of  my  argu- 
ment I  gained  courage,  and  Manning,  who  attended  witbout 
telling  me  he  should  do  so  (an  act  of  such  kindnesa  and 
friendfihip  as  I  sball  not  sooa  forget),  bavïng  whispered  a  word 
of  encouragement,  I  concluded  witb  tolerable  conÛTort  and  eat- 
iBfàction. 

In  the  course  of  my  argument  I  said  one  or  two  bold  things. 
fiaving  referred  to  a  late  décision  of  the  King's  Bench,  which 
ia,  in  etfect,  a  complète  overruling  of  tbe  case  tbeu  before  tbe 
Lorda  (RLcbardson  v.  Campbell,  5  R  andA.  196),  I  said  ;  "My 
laamed  &iend  will  say  tbat  the  cases  are  différent  Ând  tbcy 
are  différent  :  tbe  Lord  Cbief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  says 
%o.  My  Lords,  since  the  short  time  that  I  bave  been  in  the 
profession,  nothing  bas  excited  my  admiration  bo  much  as  the 
mingled  delicacy  and  astuteness  with  which  the  leamed  Judges 
of  one  court  avoid  ovemdiog  the  décisions  of  other  courts. 
(Hère  Kicliardson,  Parke,  and  Bailcy  smiled,  and  the  Chancellor 
winked.)  It  would  be  iudecorous  in  me  to  insinuate,  even  if  I 
dared  to  imagine,  wliat  the  opiniou  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bencb  is  )  but  1  beg  your  Lordships  to  consider  whetber  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Cbief  Justice  Abbott  applies  to  tbat  part  of 
the  case  in  which  it  différa  trom  the  case  before  the  House,  or 
to  tbat  in  which  the  cases  are  the  same."  I  aflerwards  com- 
mented  on  a  mistake  arising  from  confounding  the  words  of 
tbe  statute  of  W.  and  those  of  34  George  IIL,  and  said  :  "  This 
mistake  bas  bo  pervaded  the  profession,  that  the  presont  re- 
porters bave  put  a  false  quotation  into  tho  lips  of  tbo  Cbief 
Justice,"  I  knowing  that  the  Cbief  Justice  himself  supplied  tbe 
report. 

After  I  bad  finishcd,  Carr  began  bis  answer.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Chancellor  found  that  the  spécial  verdict  was  im- 
perfectly  framed,  and  directed  a  ventre  de  novo  (i.  e.  a  nov 
trial).  Carr  and  I  are  to  consent  to  amend  it.  Carr  said  to 
me  veiy  kindly  :  "  ou  bis  honor,  that  he  thought  I  had  argued 
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it  better  thon  any  one  on  my  side."  Monning,  too,  said  I  had 
donc  it  very  well,  aud  tho  Chancellor,  ou  my  observing  how 
unprcpared  my  clieut  was  to  make  altérations,  said  :  **  You 
hâve  done  so  well  at  a  short  notice,  that  I  hâve  no  doubt  you 
will  mauage  the  rest  very  well."  As  Huudleby,  too,  was  sat- 
isfied,  I  came  away  enjoying  myself  without  being  at  ail  gay, 
like  a  man  escapcd  from  péril.  I  was,  afler  ail,  by  no  means 
satisficd  with  myself,  and  ascribed  to  good-nature  the  compli- 
ments 1  h^d  received. 

June  Jith,  —  Went  for  half  the  evening  to  Drury  I/ane.  The 
few  songs  in  the  pièce  (the  "  Castle  of  Audalusia  ")  were  sung 
by  Bniham,  viz.  "  Ail  's  Well,"  and  "  Victory,"  songs  snng  by 
him  on  ail  occasions  and  on  no  occasion,  but  they  cannot  bo 
heard  too  ofteu. 

June  9th. — Went  to  the  Lambs',  Talfourd  joined  me  them 
I  was  striick  by  an  observation  of  Miss  Lamb's,  "  How  stupid 
thoso  old  people  are  !  "  Perhaps  my  nephew's  companions  say 
so  of  my  brother  and  me  already.  Assuredly  they  will  soon  say 
so.     Talfourd  and  1  walked  home  together  late. 

Juiie  17 th.  —  1  went  to  call  on  tho  Lambs  and  take  Icave^ 
they  setting  out  for  France  next  morning.  I  gave  Miss  Lamb 
a  letter  for  Miss  Williams,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  *'  Mrs. 
Leicester's  School."  *  The  Lambs  hâve  a  Frenchman  as  their 
companion,  and  Miss  Lamb's  nurse,  in  case  she  should  be  ilL 
Lamb  was  in  high  spirits;  bis  sister  rather  nervous.  Her 
coiutigo  in  going  is  great. 

June  29tL  —  Read  to-day  in  tho  Vienna  Jahrbiicher  der 
Literatur  a  very  leamed  and  profound  article  on  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  création  in  Genesis.  I  was  ashamcd  of  my  ignorance. 
Schlegel  défends  the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  imderstands  it  in  a 
higher  sensé  than  is  usually  given  to  the  history.  His  ideas 
are  very  curions*  He  supposes  man  to  hâve  been  created  be- 
tween  the  last  and  last  but  one  of  the  many  révolutions  the 
earth  bas  uudergone,  and  adopts  the  co^jectiure,  that  the 
Déluge  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  équa- 
tion, which  tumed  the  sea  over  the  dry  land,  and  caused  the 
bed  of  the  océan  to  become  dry.  He  dso  supposes  chaos  net 
to  hâve  been  created  by  God,  but  to  hâve  been  the  effect  of 
sin  in  a  former  race  of  créatures  !  Of  ail  this  I  know  nothing. 
Perhaps  no  man  can  usefully  indulge  in  such  spéculations,  but 
it  is  at  least  honorable  to  attempt  them. 

July  18lh,  —  I  finished  ''  Sir  Charles  Grandlson,"  a  book  of 

^  A  set  of  ToloB  by  Uary  Lamb^  wlUi  fhree  contzibQted  by  her  broUier. 
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gretkt  exceUence,  and  vhich  mnst  hiiTo  improved  the  rooral 
character  of  tbo  ago.  Suving  tho  Bomewhat  Burfciting  com- 
plimCDta  of  tlio  good  peoplc,  it  hua  not  a  soriowa  failli.  Tho 
fi«mality  of  the  diulogiie  and  stylo  in  soon  rendoted  cndurablo 
by  tho  Hubstantiiil  worth  of  what  îs  said.  lu  ail  tlio  siibordi- 
nate  incidents  Sir  Charles  îs  certainly  a.  beau  idcal  of  a  Chria- 
tiaa  and  a  geutbnian  iiuited.  The  story  of  Clcmcntiun  is  the 
fiory  of  the  work,  and  is  cqual  to  anything  in  any  languagc. 

[Mr.  RobiiiBou'B  totir  this  year  vas  princîpally  in  tho  South 
of  Troacc.  Ho  kept  a  journal,  as  usual.  A  fcw  eitracta  wiU 
bo  givon,  but  no  conneeted  account  of  tho  joumey.l 

Auffuft  lOt/i.  - —  At  7  A.  II.  I  ombarked  on  board  the  Lord 
Melnile  steam-packet  off  tho  Tower  Stairs,  Lontion.  Our  dc- 
porture  waa  probalily  aomcwhat  retardct!,  aud  certainly  ron- 
dered  even  festive,  by  the  cxpected  fête  of  tbo  day.  The  King 
ma  to  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  tho  City  Com- 
poniea'  barges  had  bocn  suddcnly  ordcrcd  to  attend  htm  at, 
Gmïesend.  The  river  was  therefore  througcd  with  vesaels  of 
every  description,  and  tho  gaudy  and  glittoring  barges  of  tha 
Ijord  Mayor  and  some  four  or  tivo  of  the  Compauiea'  gavo  a 
character  to  tho  sccne.  Tho  appearanco  of  iinusual  bustlô 
Gontinued  until  we  reached  Gravesend,  noar  ■which  tho  Royal 
SimereiffTi  yacht  waa  lyîng  in  readiness  for  his  Majosty.  Tho 
day  was  fine,  which  heightened  tho  effect  of  tho  show.  At 
Greenwieh,  tho  crowds  on  land  wcre  immense  ;  at  Gravesend, 
the  show  wiLS  lost.  Of  the  rcst  of  the  prospect  I  cannot  say 
much.  The  Thames  is  too  wide  for  tlie  shore,  which  ia  low 
and  nninteresting,  Tho  fow  promineiit  objects  were  not  par- 
ticularly  gratîfying  to  me.  The  most  remarkable  was  a  group 
of  gibbeta,  with  the  fragments  of  skeletons  hanging  on  them. 
A  few  ohurchoB,  the  Rcculvers,  and  the  town  of  Matçate,  wera 
the  great  features  of  the  picture. 

Auifvtt  SOth.  —  (Paris.)  Mary  Lunb  bas  begged  me  to  give 
her  a  day  or  two.  Shc  cornes  to  Paris  this  evening,  and  stays 
hère  a  week.  Her  only  maie  friend  is  a  Mr.  Paync,  vhom  she 
praiscB  exceedingly  for  his  kindness  and  attentions  to  Charles. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Brntus,"  and  has  a  good  face. 

Auguit  21st.  —  (With  Mary  Lamb.)  When  Charles  went 
back  to  Ëngland  he  lell  a  note  for  his  sister's  direction.  After 
pointing  out  a  few  picturea  in  the  Louvre,  he  proceeda  :  "  Then 
you  muât  walk  ail  along  tho  borough  aide  of  the  Seine,  fâcing 
the  Tuileries.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  priut-shops  and 
bookstalla.     If  the  latter  were  but  Engliah  1    Thea  there  ia  a 
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place  where  the  Paris  people  put  ail  thcir  dead  people,  and 
bring  them  flowers,  and  dolls,  and  gingerbread-nuts,  and  son- 
nets, and  such  tnâes  ;  and  that  is  ail,  I  think,  worth  seeing  as 
sights,  cxcept  that  the  streets  and  shops  of  Paris  are  thcm- 
selves  the  best  sight."  I  had  not  seen  this  letter  when  I  took 
Mary  Lamb  a  walk  that  corresponds  precisely  with  Lamb'S 
taste,  ail  of  whosc  likings  I  can  always  sympathise  with,  but 
not  geuerally  with  his  dislikings. 

Aiigiut  22d,  —  Aders  introduced  me  to  Devou,  a  rery 
Frenchman,  but  courteous  and  amiable,  lively  and  intelligent 
He  accompanied  us  to  Marshal  Soult's  house.  But  the  Mar- 
shal  was  not  at  home.  He  would  hâve  been  a  more  interest- 
ing  object  than  the  Spanish  pictures  which  were  his  plunder 
in  the  kidnapping  war.  Though  the  paintings  by  Muiillo  and 
Velasquez  were  very  interesting,  I  omit  ail  mention  of  them. 
But  being  taken  to  Count  Sommarivâ's,  I  there  saw  what  has 
Aever  been  equalled  by  any  other  work  of  Canova,  though  this 
was  an  early  production,  the  Mary  Magdalene  sitting  on  a 
cross.  The  tnith  and  homely  depth  of  feeling  in  the  expres- 
sion are  very  striking. 

On  the  2d  of  September  I  left  Grenoble,  and  afler  a  hot  and 
fiatiguing  joumey  of  two  nights  and  three  days,  partly  throug^ 
a  very  beautiful  country,  I  reached  Marseilles. 

This  joumey  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  companions  I 
had  in  the  diligence.     A  religieuse  from  Grenoble,  and  two 

professors  of  theology.     One  of  them,  Professor  R ,  es- 

pecially  an  ingratiating  man.  Ho  praised  the  lately  published 
*^  Essai  sur  Tlndiffërence  en  Matière  de  Religion,"  and  offered 
me  a  copy.     But  I  promised  to  get  it 

Bem.*  —  This  I  did.  It  was  the  famous  work  of  De  La- 
mennais, of  which  only  two  volumes  were  then  published.  A 
book  of  great  éloquence,  by  a  writer  who  has  played  a  sad  part 
in  his  day.  From  being  the  ultramontanist,  and  exposing  him- 
self  to  pimishment  in  France  as  the  libeller  of  the  B^lite 
Crallicane^  he  became  the  assailant  of  the  Pope,  and  an  ultra- 
radical,  combining  an  extrême  sentimental  French  chartism 
with  a  spiritualism  of  his  own.  He  has  of  late  years  bèen  tha 
associate  of  George  Sand.  Her  "  Spiridion,"  it  la  said,  was 
written  when  travelling  with  him. 

September  j^th,  —  It  was  during  this  night,  and  perhaps  be- 
tween  two  and  three,  that  we  passed  the  town  of  Manosqna, 
where  a  ne  w  passenger  was  taken  in,  who  annoimoed  his  <^&oe  ai 
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Ptoatrear  du  Soi  to  the  people  ia  a  tone  which  made  me  fear 
wo  should  meet  with  im  nasuming  companion.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  contributcd  to  render  the  day  veiy  agreeftble. 

I  talked  law  with  him,  and  obtaiDed  interesting  iufonnation 
conceming  the  proceedioga  in  the  French  administration  of 
justice.  It  appeors  that  withia  hia  district  —  tberc  are  about 
600  Proeureurê  du  Roi  in  the  conntry  —  he  haa  the  Buperîn- 
tendence  of  ail  the  criminal  business.  When  a  robbery  or 
Other  offence  is  commîtted,  the  parties  corne  to  him.  He  re- 
ceives  the  complaint,  and  aends  tho  gendarmerie  m  search  of  the 
offender.  When  a  murder  or  act  of  arson  has  been  perpe- 
trated,  he  repairs  to  the  spot.  In  short,  he  ia  a  sort  of  coro- 
ner  and  high  sheriff  as  well  as  pubLo  prosecutor,  and  at  the 
public  expense  be  cames  on  the  suit  to  conviction  or  acquittai. 

On  inquiiy  of  the  steps  be  would  take  on  information  that 
a  person  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  he  soid,  that  if  he  found  a 
man  had  kiUed  bis  adversary  in  the  defence  of  his  person,  he 
should  conûder  him  as  innocent,  and  not  put  him  on  bis  triaL 
I  asked,  "  If  you  find  the  party  killed  in  a/atr  duel,  what  thenl  " 
—  "  Take  up  my  papurs  and  go  home,  and  perhaps  play  a  mb- 
ber  at  night  with  the  man  who  had  killed  his  advereaiy."  I  am 
confident  of  thèse  words,  for  they  made  an  impression  on  me. 
But  I  think  the  law  is  altered  now. 

Octobtr  4th We  had  for  a  short  distance  in  the  diligence 

an  amusing  young  priest,  —  the  only  lively  man  of  his  cloth  I 
hâve  seen  in  France.  He  told  anecdotes  with  great  glee  j 
among  othen  the  foUowing  i  -^ 

When  ïfadame  de  Staël  put  to  Talleyrand  the  troublesome 
question  what  he  would  hâve  done  had  he  seen  her  and  Ma- 
dame de  Rëcamier  in  danger  of  drowning,  instead  of  the  cer- 
tainlr  uncbaracteristic  and  sentimental  speech  conunonly  put 
into  his  Upa  aa  the  answer,  viz.  that  be  shouM  bave  jumped 
iato  the  water  and  saved  Madame  de  Staël,  and  then  jumped 
in  and  died  with  Madame  de  Rëcamier,  —  instead  of  this, 
Talleyrand's  answer  was,  "  Âh  1  Madame  de  Stocl  sait  tant  de 
choses  que  sans  doute  elle  peut  nager  j  " 

October  ISlh.  —  At  home.  I  had  papera  and  letters  to  look 
at,  thougb  in  small  quontity.  My  nephew  came  and  break- 
iksted  with  me.  He  did  not  bring  the  news,  for  Burch  of 
Canterbury  had  inforraed  me  of  his  marrioge  with  Miss 
Hutchison.  I  aflerwards  saw  Manning  ;  bIbo  Talfourd,  who 
was  manied  to  Mies  Sochcl  Rutt  duriug  the  long  vacation. 
.     Ooober  l^ih.  —  I  roda  to  Norwich  on  tha  "  0».^  -sraiwiti^ 
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and  wos  ncarlj  ail  the  time  occupied  in  reading  the  Abbé  De 
Lamennais'  **  Essai  sur  rindiflërence,"  an  éloquent  and  very 
able  work  against  yeligious  indifférence,  in  which,  bowever,  he 
advocates  the  cause  of  Popery,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
accommodating  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  âge.  He  tr^ts 
alike  Lutherans,  Socinians,  Deists,  and  Atheists.  I  bave  not 
yct  read  far  cnough  to  be  aware  of  bis  proofe  in  favor  of  bis 
own  infallible  Church,  and  probably  that  is  assumed,  not 
proved  ;  but  his  skill  is  very  great  and  masterly  in  exposing 
infidelity,  and  cspecially  the  inconsistencies  of  RousseaiL 

December  9th.  —  Heard  to-day  of  the  deatb  of  Dr.  Aildn,  — 
a  thing  not  to  be  lamented.  He  had  for  years  sunk  into  imbe- 
cility,  after  a  youth  and  middle  âge  of  extensive  activity.  He 
was  in  his  better  days  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  tbe  higheat 
Personal  worth,  —  one  of  the  sait  of  the  earth. 

December  21st.  —  The  aflemoon  I  spent  at  Aders's,  A  large 
party,  —  a  splendid  dinner,  prepared  by  a  Frencb  cook,  and 
music  in  the  evening.  Coleridge  was  the  star  of  tbe  evening. 
He  talked  in  his  usual  way,  though  with  more  liberality  tbfui 
when  I  saw  bim  last  some  years  ago.  But  be  was  somewhat 
less  animated  and  brilliant  and  paradoxicaL  Tbe  music  was 
enjoyed  by  Coleridge,  but  I  could  bave  dispensed  with  it  for 
tbe  sake  of  his  conversation. 

"  For  éloquence  the  soûl,  song  charms  the  sensé.** 

December  Slsi.  —  Tbe  New  Year's  eve  I  spent,  as  I  bave 
done  frequently,  at  Flaxman*s.  And  so  I  concluded  a  year, 
like  so  many  preceding,  of  uninterrupted  pleasure  and  beÏEdtb, 
with  an  increase  of  fortune  and  no  loss  of  réputation.  Though, 
as  bas  always  been  tbe  case,  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied 
with  my  conduct,  yet  I  bave  no  matter  of  self-reproacb  as  &r 
as  the  world  is  concemed.    My  fées  amounted  to  629  guineaa. 


BOUTHET  OS  fflS  HISTOBT. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
1823. 


JÀNUàRY  8th.  —  Went  in  the  evening  to  Lamb.  I  hftve  sel- 
dom  spent  a  more  agreeable  few  houra  with  him.  He  was 
seriouB  and  kind,  —  bia  wit  was  subordinate  to  bis  judgment,  aa 
ia  uauol  in  tite-à-tke  parties.  Speaking  of  Coleridge,  he  said  : 
"  He  ought  not  to  bave  a  wife  or  cbîldren  ;  he  should  bave  a 
sort  of  dioceaan  caro  of  tlie  world,  —  no  parisb  duty."  Lamb 
reprobated  the  proBecution  of  Bjron'a  "  Vision  of  Judgment." 
Soutbej'B  poem  of  the  Bome  name  is  more  worthy  of  punish- 
ment,  for  hia  bas  an  arrogance  beyond  enditrance.  Lord  By> 
Ton'B  aatire  is  oae  of  the  most  good-natured  description,  —  no 
malevolence. 

Ftbruary  S6th.  —  A  letter  from  Southey.  I  was  glad  to  find 
he  had  taJcen  in  good  part  a  letter  I  bad  written  to  him  on 
Bome  pointa  of  gênerai  politics,  ikc,  the  propriety  of  writing 
vhich  I  had  myself  doubted. 

SODTHET  TO  H.  C.  R 

Ebswich,  S3d  VàtroÈXj,  1SS8. 

Mt  deaa  Sib,  —  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  retumed 
tbe  MSS.  wbich  you  loft  hère  a  year  aad  a  half  ago,  wben  I 
waa  nnlucky  enough  to  miss  aeeing  you.  I  tbought  to  bave 
taken  them  myself  to  London  long  ère  thîa,  and  put  off  ao- 
knowledging  them  till  a  more  convenîent  season  from  time  to 
time.  But  good  intentions  are  no  excuse  for  siua'of  omission. 
I  beartily  b^  your  pardon,  — ^and  wiU  retum  them  to  you  in 
peraon  in  the  ensiiing  spring. 

I  sball  be  at  Norwich  in  the  course  of  my  travela,  —  and  of 
courae  aeo  William  Taylor.  As  for  vulgar  imputationa,  you 
need  not  be  told  how  little  I  regard  tbem.  My  way  of  life  bas 
■  been  straightforward,  and  —  as  tbe  inscription  upon  Akbar'a 
Beal  Baya  —  "I  never  saw  any  one  lost  upon  a  straight  road." 
To  tboae  wbo  know  me,  my  Itfe  is  my  justification  ;  to  tbose 
wbo  do  not,  my  writîugs  would  be,  in  their  wbole  ténor,  if  they 
v«re  juat  enough  to  aacertain  wbat  my  opinions  are  beforâ 
they  malign  me  for  advanclng  t\iem. 

Tfo.  j.  ai  *» 
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"NVliat  the  plausible  objection  to  my  history  ♦  which  you  liave 
repeatcd  means,  I  cannot  comprehend,  —  "  That  I  hâve  wil- 
fully  disregîirded  thosc  changes  in  the  Spanish  character  which 
might  bave  been  advantageously  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the 
âge  in  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Europe."  1  cannot  guess 
at  wliat  is  meant. 

Of  the  old  govemments  in  the  Peninsula,  my  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation,  —  uot  in  this  work 
ouly,  but  in  the  "  History  of  Brazil,"  wherever  there  was  occa- 
siou  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  They  are  only  net  so  bad  as 
a  Jacobinical  tyranny,  which,  while.  it  continues,  destroys  the 
only  good  that  thèse  govemments  left  (that  is,  order),  and  ter- 
minâtes at  last  in  a  stronger  dcspotism  than  that  which  it  has 
overthrown.  I  distrust  the  French,  l^ecause,  whether  under  a 
Bourbon  or  a  Buonaparto,  they  are  French  still  ;  but  if  their 
government  were  upright,  and  their  people  honorable,  in  that 
case  I  should  say  that  their  interférence  with  Spain  was  a 
question  of  expcdiency  ;  and  that  justice  and  hiunanity,  as 
well  as  policy,  would  require  them  to  put  an  end  to  tho  com- 
motions in  that  wretched  country,  and  restore  order  there,  if 
this  could  be  effectcd.  But  I  do  not  see  how^  they  can  efiect 
it.  And  when  such  mcn  as  Mina  and  ËroUes  are  oppoaed  to 
each  other,  I  cannot  but  feel  how  despcratcly  bad  the  System 
must  be  which  each  is  endeavoring  to  suppress  ;  and  were  it 
in  my  power,  by  a  wish,  to  décide  the  struggle  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  so  strougly  do  I  perceive  the  evils  on  either  âde, 
that  I  confess  I  should  want  résolution  and  détermination. 

You  express  a  wish  that  my  judgment  were  left  unshackled 
to  ita  own  frce  opération.  In  God's  name,  what  is  there  to 
shackle  it  ]  I  ncither  court  preferment  nor  popularity  ;  and 
care  as  little  for  the  favor  of  the  great  as  for  tho  obloquy  (tf 
tho  vulgar.  Conceming  Venice,  —  I  hâve  spokeu  as  strongly 
as  you  could  désire.  Conceming  Genoa,  —  instead  of  giviug 
it  to  Sardinia,  1  wish  it  could  hâve  been  9old  to  Corsica.  Tlie 
Germans  were  originally  itivUed  to  govem  Italy,  becaiise  the 
Italians  were  too  depraved  and  too  divided  to  govem  thcm- 
selvcs.  You  cannot  wish  more  sincerely  than  I  do  that  the 
same  cause  did  not  exist  to  render'  the  coutinuauce  of  their 
dominiou,  —  not  indeed  a  good,  but  ccrtainly,  under  présent 
circum stances,  the  least  of  two  evils.  It  is  a  hoA  govemmeut, 
and  a  clumsy  one  ;  and,  indeed,  tho  best  foreign  dominiou  can 
never  be  better  than  a  necessary  eviL 

♦  The  flTfit  voVuTO^  ot  ^ou^^v'*  ^'•'WflJusrj  tk^  ^^^«cv\t«8<q3a£  War.**  Thd 
second  Yolumo  -Wîia  p\3^i\M.\lftCk.  W\«ïl ,  \isA\iua  >îM3c\\a.\^:^. 
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Your  last  question  is,  nhat  I  thiiik  of  tbe  Eing  of  PruEsia's 
utter  diaregard  of  bis  promiaCB  1  You  are  far  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  thc  State  of  bis  dominiouB  than  I  can  be.  But  I  would 
osk  you  wbctber  the  récent  cxperimentg  wLich  bave  been  made 
of  eutabliahîng  represeutative  govcmments  are  likely  to  encour- 
aga  or  deter  thoBO  princes  who  maj  fonncriy  bavo  wished  to 
introduce  them  in  their  statcs  1  And  whetber  the  stote  of 
Englaud,  since  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war,  bas  been  Buch  aa 
would  recommend  or  dJBpamge  tbe  Engliah  constitution,  to 
tboBO  who  may  once  hâve  conaidered  it  as  tbe  fair  idcal  of  a 
well-balanced  govemmcnt  1  Thc  English  Libérais  and  the 
English  preaa  aj*e  thc  vrorst  enemies  of  liberty. 

It  will  not  l>e  very  long  before  my  speotilationa  npon  tbe 
prospects  of  society  will  bo  before  tbe  «-orld.  Yoii  will  thcn 
see  that  my  beat  cndeavors  for  thc  real  interests  of  humanity 
bave  not  been  wanting.  Thosc  interests  are  best  conaultcd 
now  by  the  maintenance  of  order.  Matntain  order,  and  tbe 
apirit  of  the  ago  will  act  surely  and  snfely  npon  the  gover»- 
tnents  of  Europe.  But  if  the  Auarcbists  prevail,  there  is  an 
end  of  ail  frcedom  ;  a  génération  likc  that  of  Sylla,  or  Robes- 
pierre, will  bc  Bucceedcd  liy  a  deapotism,  appearing  like  a 
golden  âge  ai  first,  but  leading,  like  the  Augustan  âge,  to  the 
thorongh  dégradation  of  eveiything. 

I  bave  anBWcred  you,  though  hnstily,  os  fiilly  as  the  limita 
of  a  letter  will  admit, — fairly,  frecly,  and  willingly.  My 
TÎewa  are  clcar  and  consistent,  and,  could  tbey  be  inacribed  on 
my  gravestone,  I  sbould  désire  no  botter  epitâph. 

Wordawort.b  is  at  Coleorton,  and  will  bc  in  London  long  be- 
fore me.  He  ia  not  satisfied  with  my  account  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintra  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  be  likea  well.  Our 
diflerencc  hère  ia,  that  he  looks  ot  the  principle,  abstractedly, 
and  I  take  iuto  view  thc  ci rcum stances. 

When  you  corne  into  this  conntry  agaîn,  give  me  a  few  daya. 
I  bave  a  great  deal  botb  within  doore  and  without  wbicb  I 
sbould  hâve  great  pleasure  in  showing  you.  Farewell  I  and 
believe  me 

Yours  sincerely, 

BOBEBT  SOUTHET. 

Sfareh  l»t.  —  {On  circuit.)  We  dtned  with  Garrow.  He 
was  very  chatty.  He  talked  about  his  being  retained  for  Foi, 
on  tbe  celebrated  Bcnitiny  in  1784  before  the  House  of  Go».- 
nnin".  "  To  whicb,"  he  Boid,  "  1  owa  tïia  toï^  Wïks*  "ûu&^ùssosit- 
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to  fill."  He  inentioned  the  circumstances  iinder  which  he  went 
first  to  the  bar  of  tho  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  on  a  sud- 
dcn,  without  préparation,  alniost  without  reading  his  brief.  He 
Bpoko  for  two  hours  ;  "  And  it  was,"  he  said,  "  the  best  speech 
I  ever  madc.  Keuyon  was  Mastcr  of  the  Rolls,  hating  ail  I 
said,  but  he  came  down  to  the  bar  and  said,  good-naturedly, 
*  Yoiu*  business  is  doue  ;  now  you  '11  get  on.'  "  Garrow  talked 
of  himself  with  pleasure,  but  without  expressing  any  extrava- 
gant opinions  about  himself. 

April  2d.  —  An  interesting  day.  Afler  brcakfasting  at  Monk- 
house*8, 1  walked  out  with  Wordsworth,  his  son  John,  and  Monk- 
liouse.  We  first  callcd  at  Sir  George  Beaumont's  to  see  his  frag- 
ment of  Michael  Augelo,  —  a  pièce  of  sculpture  in  bas  and  haut 
relief,  —  a  holy  family.  The  Virgin  lias  the  child  in  her  lap  ; 
lie  clings  to  her,  alamied  by  something  St  John  holds  towarda 
him,  probably  intended  for  a  bird.  The  expression  of  the  in- 
fant's  face  and  the  beauty  of  his  limbs  cannot  well  be  surpassed. 
Sir  George  supposes  tliat  Michael  Angelo  was  so  persuaded  he 
could  not  heighten  the  effect  by  completing  it,  that  he  never 
fi nished  it.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  landscape  by  Riibens,  full 
of  power  and  striking  effect.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Sir  Geoi^ 
for  its  exécution,  the  management  of  its  lights,  its  gradation, 
&c. 

Sir  George  is  a  very  élégant  man,  and  talks  well  on  mattera 
of  art.  Lady  Beaumont  is  a  gentlewoman  of  great  sweetness 
and  dignity.  I  should  think  among  the  most  interesting  by  far 
of  persons  of  quality  in  the  country.  I  should  hâve  thought 
this,  even  had  I  not  known  of  their  great  attachment  to  Words- 
worth. 

We  then  callcd  on  Moore,  and  had  a  very  ploasant  hour's  chat 
with  him.  Politics  were  a  safer  topic  than  poetry,  though  on 
this  the  opinions  of  Wordsworth  and  Moore  are  nearly  as  ad- 
verse as  their  poetio  character.  Moore  spoko  freely  and  in  a 
tone  I  cordially  sympathized  with  about  France  and  the  Boui^ 
bons.  He  considers  it  quite  uncertain  how  the  French  will  foel 
at  any  time  on  any  occasion,  so  volatile  and  véhément  are  they 
at  the  same  time.  Yet  he  thinks  that,  as  far  as  they  hâve  any 
thought  on  the  matter,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards  and  libéral 
opinions.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  says  he  is  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  notion,  that  of  ail  the  people  in  Europe,  the  French  alone 
are  unfit  for  liberty.  Wordsworth  freely  contradicted  some  of 
Moore's  assertions^  but  assented  to  the  last. 

Of  French  poetry  "^oot^  ^^xtQ\.«^«»5B.\i\^gKÎ^^%sAba  thinks 
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that  Chenevii  hae  overrated  the  liïing  poets  in  hîs  late  articlea 
in  the  Edinbiirgh  Revifw.  Moore's  person  is  very  amoll,  hîs 
countenance  lively  ritthcr  than  intellectuol.  I  ahould  judge  him 
to  be  kind'heartcd  and  frieudly. 

Wordsworth  and  I  went  afterwards  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  took  ehelter  during  a  heavy  rain  in  the  great  room. 
Wordsworth'a  curtoaity  was  raised  and  soon  satisfied  by  Barry's 
picturea. 

Concluded  my  day  at  lilonkhguae'a.  The  Lambs  ^vera 
there. 

Âpril  4t^.  —  Dined  at  Monkhouae'a.  Our  party  consisted  of 
■Wordsworth,  Coleridgc,  Lamb,  Moore,  and  Rogcra.  Five  poets 
of  very  unequal  worth  and  most  disproportionate  popularity, 
whom  the  public  prubably  would  arrange  in  a  différent  order. 
During  thia  afteruoon,  Coleridge  alone  diaplnyed  any  of  his 
peculiar  talent.  I  hâve  not  for  years  aeen  him  in  such  excel- 
lent health  and  with  so  fine  a  Sow  of  apirits.  Hia  diacoursa 
was  addreesed  chiefly  to  Wordsworth,  on  pointa  of  metaphysi- 
cal  criticism,  —  Rogera  occaaionally  înterposing  a  remark.  The 
only  one  of  the  poeta  tcfao  aeemed  not  to  cnjoy  himaelf  waa 
Moore.  He  woa  very  attentive  to  Coleridge,  but  aeemed  to 
'relish  Lamb,  neit  to  whom  he  waa  placed. 

Rem.'  —  Of  thia  dinner  an  account  ia  given  in  Mooro's  Life, 
which  account  ia  quoted  in  the  Âfhencetim  of  April  23,  1853, 
Moore  Write  a  :  "  April  4,  1823,  Dined  at  Mr.  Monkhouae'a 
(a  gentleman  I  had  never  aeen  before)  on  Wordaworth'a  invita- 
tion, who  livea  there  whenever  he  comea  to  town.  A  singwlar 
party,  Coleridge,  Rogera,  Wordsworth  and  wife,  Chorlea  Lamh 
(the  hero  M  preaent  of  the  London  Mngaziat)  and  hia  sister  (the 
poor  woman  who  went  mad  in  a  diligence  on  the  way  to  PariR), 
and  a  Mr.  Itobînson,  one  of  the  minora  ùdera  of  thia  constella- 
tion of  the  Lakes  ;  the  host  himself,  a  Mœcenas  of  the  achool, 
contributing  nothing  but  good  dinners  and  silence.  Charlea 
Lamb,  a  clover  fellow,  certainly,  bnt  fuU  of  villanoua  and 
nbortivQ  puns,  which  he  miacarriea  of  every  minute.  Sonie  ex- 
cellent thinga,  however,  havo  oome  from  him."  Charlea  Lamb 
ia  iudeed  praised  by  a  word  the  most  unauitnble  imaginable,  for 
he  was  by  no  means  a  clever  mon  ;  and  dear  Mary  Lamb,  a  wo- 
man of  singular  good  scnsc,  who,  when  renily  hereelf,  and  freo 
from  the  malady  that  periodically  asaailed  her,  waa  quiet  and 
judicioua  in  an  eminent  degrec, —  thia  admirable  person  ia 
dryly  noticed  aa  "  the  poor  woman  who  weat,  Ti^&à.  \t>.  «•  ^^"u- 

•  Writteniaiata. 
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gence,"  àc,  Moore  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  —  they  were 
Btrangers  to  him.  The  Athenœum  Reviewer,  who  quêtes  this 
passage  from  Moore,  rcmarks  :  "  The  tone  is  not  to  our  liking," 
aud  it  is  added,  "  "NVe  should  like  to  see  Lamb*8  account.^  This 
occasioned  my  sending  to  the  Athenctiim  (June  25,  1853)  a 
letter  by  Lamb  to  Bernard  Barton.*  "  Dear  Sir,  —  I  wished 
for  you  yesterday.  I  dined  in  Pamassus  with  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Rogers,  and  Tom  Moore  :  half  the  poetry  of  Eng- 
land  constellated  in  Gloucester  Place  !  It  was  a  delightful 
evening  !  Coleridge  was  in  his  finest  vein  of  talk,  —  had  ail 
the  talk  ;  and  let  'em  talk  as  evilly  as  they  do  of  the  envy  of 
poets,  I  am  sure  not  one  there  but  was  content  to  be  nothing 
but  a  listener.  The  Muses  were  dumb  whilc  ApoUo  lectured 
on  his  and  their  fine  art.  It  is  a  lie  that  poets  are  envions  :  I 
hâve  known  the  best  of  them,  and  can  speak  to  it,  that  thej 
give  each  other  their  mcrits,  and  are  the  kindcst  critics  as  well 
as  best  authors.  I  am  scribbling  a  muddy  epistle  with  an  ach- 
ing  head,  for  we  did  not  quaff  Hippocrene  last  night,  marry  ! 
It  was  hippocrass  rathcr." 

Lamb  was  in  a  happy  frame,  and  I  can  still  recall  to  my 
mind  the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  addressed  Moore,  when 
he  could  not  articulate  very  distinctly  :  **  Mister  Moore,  will 
you  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  ?"  —  suiting  the  action  to 
tho  Word,  and  hobnobbing.  Then  he  went  on  :  "  Mister  Moore, 
till  now  I  hâve  always  felt  an  antipathy  to  you,  but  now  that 
I  hâve  seen  you  I  shall  like  you  ever  after."  Some  years  after 
I  mentioned  this  to  Moore.  He  recollected  the  fact,  but  not 
Lamb*8  amusing  manner.  Moore's  talent  was  of  another  sort; 
for  many  years  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  Com- 
pany. In  anecdote,  small-talk,  and  especially  in  singing,  he  was 
suprême  ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  Coleridge  in  his  vein.  As 
little  could  he  feel  lAmb's  humor. 

Besides  thèse  five  bards  were  no  one  but  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
Miss  Hutchison,  Mary  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Gilman.  I  was  ai  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  I  very  ill  performed  my  part. 

April  5th,  —  Went  to  a  large  musical  party  at  Aders's,  in 
Euston  Square.  This  party  I  had  made  for  them.  Words- 
worth, Monkhouse,  and  the  ladies,  the  Flaxmans,  Coleridge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman,  and  Hogers,  were  my  ôiends.  I  noticed 
a  great  diversity  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  music,  which  was 
first-rate.  Wordsworth  declared  himself  perfectly  delighted 
aud  satisfîed,  but  he  sat  alone,  silent,  and  with  his  &ce  ooTered, 
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und  WM  ^nerally  Bupposed  to  ho  oslecp.  Fltiimitn,  too,  c«n- 
fessâ'l  tbatbe  cuuld  nut  endure  fine  mtisic  for  loiij.  Ittit  Cule- 
ridye's  uiijoymciit  was  vcr^  lively  aiid  opeuly  expressed. 

April  Î3th.  —  Dover  lately  lent  me  ii  very  curioiia  letter, 
writteii  in  1757  by  Tliwrlow  to  a  Mr.  Ciildwell,  who  appcara 
to  hâve  wanted  his  guiieral  advite  how  to  aniioy  the  paniou  of 
bis  ptirish.  Tlic  lett^T  filU  Bcverul  sheets,  and  is  a,  luboriouB 
enumeration  of  atatutes  and  canons,  imposin^  an  infinitc  va- 
riety  of  vexations  and  burdcnsomc  diities  on  clerfjymcn.  Thur- 
low  bcjpna  by  saying  :  "  I  bave  confined  myaelf  to  coiisidcr 
how  a  paraon  lies  olinoxioiia  to  the  criminal  laws  <jf  the  land, 
both  cculesiastical  and  scuukr,  upon  accoiint  of  his  cbitractcr 
&nd  office,  omitting  thoac  instances  in  wbich  ail  mcn  are  cqual- 
ly  liable."  Aud  he  terminâtes  bis  revicw  by  a  triumphant 
déclaration  :  "  I  bope  my  Lord  Leiccstcr  will  thînk,  even  by 
this  short  sketch,  that  I  did  not  talk  idly  to  him,  when  1  snid 
that  poTBona  were  bo  heiumcd  in  by  cauoua  and  statiites,  that 
they  cnn  hardly  breathe,  according  to  law,  if  they  are  strictly 
watched." 

Scarcely  any  of  the  topics  treated  of  hâve  any  interest, 
being  for  tha  most  part  technical  ;  but  after  writing  of  tfae 
Statutes  of  Uniformity,  especially  I3th  and  14th  Ch.  If.  c.  G4, 
bc  bas  thÎB  pas^ige  :  "  I  bave  mentioned  thèse  scvere  atatutes 
and  canons,  liecause  I  havc  known  niauy  clorgymen,  and  thoao 
of  the  best  character,  followers  of  Eusebiiis,  who  hâve,  in  the 
very  face  of  ail  thèse  laws,  refuaed  to  reod  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Conaidering  the  shocking  absurdity  of  thia  ureed,  I 
shonld  think  it  a  crue)  thing  to  puniah  anybody  for  not  rcad- 
ing  it  but  those  who  bave  snrom  to  read  ît,  and  who  hâve  great 
iucomes  for  npholdtng  that  peraimsion." 

....  Nmuo  eniin  lei  e«t  SMuior  alla 
Quim  tiocia  urtiflces  Rrte  ponre  >ub. 

Jfay  2d.  —  Having  diacharged  aome  visita,  I  had  barely 
time  to  retum  to  dreas  for  a  party  at  Mr.  Green's,  Lincoln'a 
Inn  Ficldî.  Au  agrceablo  party.  Coleridgo  was  the  only 
tiilker,  and  he  did  not  talk  his  best  ;  he  repeated  one  of  his 
own  jokea,  by  whicb  he  oRended  a  Methodist  at  the  whiat- 
tahb  ;  calling  for  her  latt  trump,  and  confessing  that,  though 
he  oltvays  thuught  her  an  angel,  be  bad  not  befure  known  her 
■  to  bo  an  archaugol. 

Rem.*  —  £arly  in  May  my  siater  came  to  London  to  obtain 
siugical  advice.     She  consulted  Sir  Astloy  Ouoper,  Cliue,  and 
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f#r«ti  PiTï  v.wiria  Br>iiiçt->a:  nul  itaowîcg  rha^  with  tbe 
g-«i:  Bttch  roiul  .m  air  r:ibc,  .uni  tho  Thamea  t>Q  mv  left.  I 
cr.iilil  Bi-t  jreiilv  err.  I  wsnt  -^a  w.taoat  iaïuirr.  I  foûod  niv- 
aelf  it  Lheiaea.  Aiw  the  m;-»  linSik  iihiirth.  "and  wm  pli»«d 
w;rh  the  loirç.  tb-.i::ïL  thd  ivira-lik*  tuiTe.  and  the  sl«ader  aud 
feehk  fljinj  hiittre»es.  confirmel  the  eïpeotation  that  ntodern 
(ir,thii  »'.'ii<l  ^"i  A  Êùliire.  P'jvertj  or  «onomr  ts  ÉitaJ  in  iw 
efféctâ  in  a  styla  of  airhitectafe  which  ia  nothin?  if  it  be  not 
r.ch.  I  tiimed  after^imis  to  ihe  ri^ht,  thmo^b  Walh&m 
(.omnKin,  ami  nrr.Terf  at  Navl'jf'a  at  three.  The  gnat  maa 
whom  »e  were  met  t.i  admira  came  soon  after.  It  waa  the 
femrma  ScoUih  preacher,  the  oaBociate  of  Dr.  Chalmera  at 
01ai«gf'».  Mr.  Irviniz.  Ho  waa  broiight  bv  hia  admirer,  nn  ac- 
<]naintancc  of  Naylor»,  a  Sir.  Laiirie,*  a  worthy  Scotchman, 
whf)  t(>.day  was  in  the  hackgrounci,  but  «pcaka  at  reliions 
meeting  Naylor  naja.  There  wa»  also  Tho.  Ckrkw>D,  not  in 
hÎB  [ildce  to-daT.  liring  on  the  whole  pleased  me.  Little  or  no 
niMiimpti'in,  eauy  and  Hcemingly  kind-heaned,  tolking  not  more 
of  hiti  latwrH  in  attcnding  public  meetings  (he  vas  come  from 
onc)  Uian  might  be  excuacd  ;  he  did  not  obtnide  an;  religious 
talk,  [mil  wftH  not  d'iîpnatical. 

Jifm.'t  —  In'iug  hod  a  remarkably  fine  figure  and  face,  and 
Mm,  Itnnil  Montn);ii  «aid  it  waa  a  question  with  the  ladies 
whuthcr  liiH  Miuint  wns  a  grâce  or  a  dcformitj.  My  anBwer 
wouid  havD  bcon,  It  cnbances  the  effect  either  vay.    A  better 
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eaying  of  Mrs.  Montagu'a  waa,  that  he  might  stand  aa  a  model 
for  St.  John  the  liaptist,  —  indeed  for  aiiy  Saint  dwelling  in 
tlie  wildemesa  and  feediiig  on  locusts  and  wild  houey.  Tlioso 
who  took  an  impression  uupropitious  to  him  uight  liken  him 
to  an  Italiau  bandit.  Hc  haa  a  powerful  voice,  feels  always 
waraily,  is  prompt  in  his  expression,  and  not  very  carefid  of 
hia  words.  His  opinions  I  likcd.  At  the  meeting  hc  hnd  at- 
teuded  in  the  moruing  (it  was  of  a  Continental  Dible  Society), 
he  attacked  the  Engliah  Chttrch  as  a  persecuting  Cburch,  nnd 
oppcaed  Wilberfurce,  who  had  urged  prudent  and  wwfending 
proceedings.  I  told  Irving  of  nay  Scotch  jouniey.  Ile  tn- 
fonued  nio  that  the  sermon  1  heard  Dr.  Chalmcrs  preach 
agaiust  the  Judnical  upending  of  the  Sabhatli  had  given  of- 
feuce  to  the  eldera,  who  remonetrated  wîth  him  ahout  it.*  He 
only  replicd  that  he  waa  glad  his  semion  liad  excited  so  rcnich 
attention.  On  my  eipressing  my  aurprise  that  Dr.  Chalmera 
Bhould  leare  Glasgow  for  St.  Andrew's,  Irving  said  it  wos  the 
beat  thing  be  could  do.  He  had,  by  eiccss  of  labor,  wom  out 
both  his  mind  and  body,  He  ought  for  tbree  or  four  yeara  to 
do  Dothing  at  ail,  but  recruit  bia  bcalth.  We  talked  a  little 
about  literature.  Irving  spoke  highly  of  Wordsworth  ae  a 
poet,  aud  praised  his  nntiiml  piety. 

May  S5th.—Âtter  reading  a  ahort  time,  I  went  to  the  Cale- 
âonioD  Chapel,  to  hear  Mr.  Irving.  Very  mixcd  imprcssioua. 
I  do  not  wonder  tbat  his  preaching  ahould  be  thoiight  to  bo 
acting,  or  ût  leaat  as  indicative  of  vauity  as  of  dévotion.  I 
overheiird  aorae  old  ladics  in  Hatton  Oarden  declaring  that  it 
waa  not  pure  gnapel  ;  they  did  not  wîsh  to  hear  any  more,  ic. 
The  most  unfavorable  circumatance,  as  teuding  to  contirra  thia 
Buspicion,  ia  a  want  of  keeping  in  his  diacourse.  Abrupt 
changea  of  style,  as  if  written  (and  it  was  written)  at  a  doicn 
différent  sittinga.  His  tone  equally  variable.  No  maater-feel- 
ing  runniug  tliroiigh  the  whole,  like  the  red  atring  through  the 
Royal  Marine  ropes,  to  borrow  an  imago  from  Goethe.  Yot 
his  sermon  was  very  impressive.  I  caught  myaelf  wandoring 
but  once.  It  bepnn  with  a  vciy  promîsing  division  of  his  6ul>- 
ject.  Hia  problem  to  abow  how  the  apiritiial  man  ia  equally 
opposcd  to  the  scnsual,  the  intellectnal,  and  the  moral  nian,  but 
he  espatiated  chiefly  on  the  sensual  obnr.tcter.  Ho  drcw  somo 
Btnking  pieturea.  He  waa  very  véhément,  Iwth  in  gesticiilation 
and  déclamation.  To  me  there  was  much  novclty,  porhapa 
because  I  am  lésa  fomiliar  with  Scotch  than  Eugliali  çreachiiù^. 
•  Sm  ante,  p.  462. 
91* 
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Bawl  Slontagii  and  several  yoiing  barristera  were  there.  The 
atslcs  werc  cruwded  by  thd  profane,  at  least  hy  persous  drawn 
by  curioaity. 

Rem.*  —  One  iinquestionable  merit  hc  had,  —  hc  rend  the 
Scriptures  moat  beautifully  ;  ho  gave  a  new  sensé  to  tbem. 
Even  the  Scotch  hyinns,  when  he  recited  them,  werc  reudored 
endiirablc.  Of  my  own  acqtiaîntance  wiih.  him  I  shall  Bjieak 
hereafter. 

Jnne  Sth.  —  I  attended  Mrs.  J.  Fordham  to  hear  Mr.  Ining, 
and  was  better  plcased  with  liini  tban  befure.  There  teas  an 
air  of  greater  sinccrity  in  him,  and  his  pccultaritteB  vrcre  lésa 
offensive.  His  disconrse  waa  a  continuation  of  last  week's,  — 
on  the  intellcctual  man  as  opposed  to  the  spiritiuJ  man.  He 
showed  the  pecubar  périls  to  which  intellectual  purauita  expose 
a  man.  The  physician  beconiea  a  materialist,  —  the  lawjer  an 
atheist,  —  becausc  cach  confines  his  iniiuiriea,  the  one  to  tho 
secondary  lan's  of  nature,  the  other  to  the  outward  rcLkttons 
and  qiiaîitics  of  actions.  Tho  post,  on  the  contrary,  créâtes 
gods  for  hinisclf.  He  worships  the  crcations  of  hia  own  fancy. 
Irving  abuscd  in  a  commonpluco  way  thç  sensiial  poeta,  and 
mado  insinuations  against  the  more  inteUectual,  which  might 
be  applied  to  Wordaworth  and  Coleridgc  Ho  obacrred  on  tbe 
grentcr  danger  arising  to  Intel lectiiiU  persons  from  their  bciug 
leas  cxposed  to  ndveraity  ;  their  cnjoymeuUi  of  intellect  being 
more  indcpendent  of  fortune.  The  beat  part  of  hia  discourse 
waa  a  discrimination  betwecn  the  t/iree  fatal  errora  of,  Ist, 
conceiving  that  our  actions  oro  bound  by  the  laws  of  necessitr  ; 
2d,  that  we  can  rcforra  when  we  pleaae  ;  and  3d,  that  ciroum- 
atances  détermine  our  conduct.  There  was  a  great  crowd  to- 
day,  and  tbe  audience  seemed  gratified. 

June  17th.  —  I  had  an  opportuuity  of  being  tisefid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wordaworth,  who  arrived  bMlay  from  Holland.  They 
relied  on  Lnnib's  procuring  them  a  bed,  but  be  wos  ont.    I  t«c- 

ommended  tliem  to  Mrs. ,  but  theycould  not  get  in  there. 

In  the  niean  while  I  had  mentioned  their  arrivai  to  Talfourd, 
who  eould  accomraodate  them.  I  made  tea  for  them,  and  af- 
terwards  ncwimpanied  them  to  Talfourd's.  I  waa  before  eugaged 
to  Miss  Sharpe,  where  we  snpped.  The  Flaimans  were  tbere, 
Samuel  Ilogera,  and  hia  elder  brother,  who  bas  tbe  appenrauco 
of  being  a  auperior  man,  whîch  S.  Sharpe  reports  hint  to  be. 
An  agreeablc  cvening.  Uogers,.who  kuows  ail  thegoesipof 
literature,  says  that  on  tho  bost  authority  he  con  affirm  that 
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Walter  Scott  hns  received  £  100,000  honorariura  for  bits  poemB 
and  other  works,  including  the  Scotch  uovels  !  Walter  Scott 
is  Hogers's  friend,  but  Kogers  did  not  oppose  Flazmnn's  remark, 
that  hÎB  Works  hâve  in  do  respect  teoded  to  improve  the 
moral  couditïon  of  mankind.  Wordsworth  came  back  nell 
pleased  with  his  tour  in  HoUand.  He  has  not,  I  believe,  laid 
in  many  poetical  storea. 

June  22d, — An  unsettled  moming.  An  atteœpt  to  hear 
Irring  ;  the  doors  crowded.  I  read  nt  home  till  hia  service 
^ras  ovcr,  wheu  by  appointment  I  met  Talfourd,  with  whom  I 
walked  to  Clapton.  Talfourd  was  predctermined  to  be  coU' 
temptuoua  and  Bcomful  towards  Irving,  whom  he  heard  in  part, 
and  no  wonder  that  he  thought  him  a  poor  reasouer,  a  com- 
monplace  declaimer,  full  of  bad  imogeiy.  Follock,  with  more 
caudor,  déclares  him  to  be  an  eztraordinary  man,  but  ascribes 
much  of  the  eifect  he  prôduces  to  hia  sonorous  voice  and  im- 
pressive  manner. 

June  29th.  —  Thomas  Nash,  of  Whittlesford,  calling,  induced 
me  to  go  again  to  hear  Hr.  Irving.  A  crowd.  A  rush  into 
the  meeting.  I  waa  obliged  to  atand  ail  the  aennon.  A  very 
striking  discourse  ;  an  exposition  of  the  superiority  of  Chri»- 
tianity  over  Pagtmism.  It  waa  well  done.  His  picture  of 
Stoicism  wos  admirably  conceived.  He  represented  it  at  the 
best  as  but  the  manhood,  not  the  womanhood,  of  virtua  The 
Stoic  armed  bimself  against  the  evîls  of  lifc.  His  System, 
afVer  ail,  waa  but  relined  selfishness,  and  while  he  protccted 
hirascir,  he  did  not  dévote  himself  to  others  ;  no  kindnesa,  no 
Belf-ofl^ering,  ibc.  Speaking  of  the  common  practice  of  infidels 
to  hold  up  Socratea  and  Cato  aa  spécimens  râf  Pagon  virtue,  he 
remarked  that  this  was  as  uncandid  as  it  would  he  to  repre- 
sent  the  Royalista  of  the  seventeenth  century  hy  Lord  FalUand, 
or  the  Republicans  by  Milton,  or  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  Fénélon,  the  French  philosophera  before  the  Révolution  by 
D'Aleniliert,  or  the  French  Republicans  after  by  Camot  !  But 
neithcr  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  his  sermons  did  he  manifest 
gi-eat  powers  of  thought. 

This  week  has  brought  ua  the  certain  news  of  the  coun- 
ter  révolution  in  Portugal.  But  men  still  will  not  be  con- 
vinced  that  the  counter-revolution  in  Spùn  must  inevitably 
follow, 

June  SOlh.  —  I  fiuisbed  Goethe'e  fiflb  volume.  Some  of  the 
détails  of  the  retreat  &om  Champague,  and  still  more  thoae  ai. 
the  aiege  of  Mayenc^  are  tedioos,  bat  i^  a  a.  iâàèiSSsi.  ■s^.-clsb* 
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notwithstanding.  It  will  be  looked  back  upon  by  a  remote 
posterity  os  a  most  interestiiig  picture  from  the  band  of  a 
master  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  and  feeling  at  the 
bcgiiining  of  the  Revohition.  The  litemry  and  psychological 
parts  of  the  book  are  invaluable.  The  taie  of  the  melancholy 
youth  who  soiight  Goethe's  ad  vice,  which,  after  a  visit  in  dis- 
guise  to  the  Harz,  hc  refused  to  give,  becausc  he  was  assured 
he  could  be  of  no  use,  is  fraught  with  interest.  It  was  at 
that  time  Goethe  wrote  the  fine  ode,  "  Harz  Reise  im 
Winter.'»  ♦ 

July  12th.  —  I  met  Cargill  by  appointment,  but  on  calling 
at  Mr.  ïr\'ing'8  we  received  a  card  addressed  to  callers,  stating 
that  he  had  shut  himself  \ip  till  three,  and  wished  not  to  be 
intcrrupted  except  on  business  of  importance.  How  excellent 
a  thing  were  this  but  a  fashion  ! 

I  called  on  Murray,  and  signed  a  letter  (which  is  to  be  litho- 
graphed,  with  a  fac-similé  of  handwriting)  recommending  God- 
win's  case.     It  is  written  by  Mackintosh.f 

August  6th.  — Went  to  the  Haymarket.  I  bave  not  lately 
been  so  much  amused.  In  "Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  by 
Kenny,  Liston  plays  a  sentimental  lover  and  novel-reader.  A 
burlesque  song  is  the  perfection  of  farce  :  — 

"  And  when  T  ciy  and  plcad  for  marcy, 
It  does  no  good,  but  wice  warsy." 

[This  year  Mr.  Robinson  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land,  and  the  Tyrol  ;  but  as  he  went  over  the  same  ground  at 
other  timcs,  no  sélections  will  be  given  from  the  journal  he 
wrote  on  this  occasion.] 

Octoher  26(h.  —  I  met  with  Talfourd,  and  heard  from  him 
much  of  tho  literary  gossip  of  the  last  quarter.  Sutton 
Sharpe,t  whom  I  called  on,  gave  me  a  second  édition,  and  lent 
me  the  last  London  Magazin^,%  containing  Lamb*8  deligbtful 
letter  to  Southey.  ||  His  remarks  on  religion  are  full  of  deep 
feeling,  and  his  eulogy  on  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  most  gêne- 
rons.    Lamb  must  be  aware  that  he  wOuld  expose  himself  to 

♦  See  Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

t  The  object  of  this  letter  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  to  help  Godwin 
ont  of  hi»  difficiiltios. 

X  Nepliew  of  Samuel  Rogers.  Af^erwards  Q.  C,  and  eminent  at  the  eqaitj 
bar. 

§  Sec  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  Vol.  I.  p.  823. 

Il  Southey  had  saîd  in  a  review  of  '*  Klia*9  Kssays  "  :  "  It  îs  a  book  which 
wants  oiily  a  sounder  relif^'ous  feeling,  to  be  as  deli'ghtful  as  it  is  original."  Ha 
did  not  inteud  lo  kl  t\\<^  vfO'rà.  iuwiuUt  «>\»xid^b\it  the  passage  was  printad 
wlthout  his  Beeins;  a  pioot  ol  VU 
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obloquy  by  auch  déclarations.  It  Beema  that  he  and  Hozlitt 
are  no  luuger  on  friendly  terms.  Nothiiig  that  Lamb  lias 
ever  written  has  impreased  me  more  Btrongly  witb  tbe 
Bweetneas  of  bia  disposition  and  tbe  strength  of  bie  affec- 

November  lOlh. — An  interesting  day.  I  breakfasted  with 
Flaxmaa,  by  invitation,  to  meet  Scbk'gel.  Had  1  oe  miicb 
admiration  for  Sublegel's  peraoual  cbsiracter  as  I  bave  for  bis 
literary  powcra,  I  should  bave  beeo  gratified  by  bis  telliiig 
Flaxman  that  it  was  he  who  firet  named  him  to  Madame  de 
Stocl,  nnd  wbo  gavo  Madame  de  Stabl  her  fîrst  ideas  of  Ger- 
man  bteratnre.  Scblegel  ts  now  devotitig  bimseif  to  Indiaa 
leamiitg,  and  hardly  attends  to  anytbing  elae.  Our  conversa- 
tion duriug  a  short  breakfast  was  cbieHy  on  Oriental  subjects. 
He  brougbt  with  bim  bis  nièce,  an  ortist,  wbo  bas  bcen  study- 
ing  under  Girard  at  Paris.  Flaïi]jun  bad  mado  an  appointmeot 
with  Knodle  and  Bridge.  And  we  rode  thore,  principally  to 
Bec  Flanman'a  "  Sbield  of  Acbilles,"  one  of  bia  greateat  designs. 
Mr.  Bridge  saîd  it  is  a  disgrâce  to  tbe  Ënglisb  nobility 
tbat  only  four  copies  bave  been  ordered,  —  by  tbe  King,  tbo 
Duke  of  York,  tbe  Duko  of  î^orthumberland,  and  Lord  Lons- 
dalc.*  Scblegel  seemed  to  admire  the  work.  It  was  Lord 
Uayor's  Bay,  and  we  stayed  to  see  tbe  procession. 

Novfmher  18th.  —  I  speut  tbe  forenoou  at  home.  Finished 
"  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  Journal.  I  do  not  know  wben  I  bave  feit 
more  humble  thau  in  readtng  it  ;  it  is  so  superior  to  my  own. 
She  saw  so  much  more  than  I  did,  thoiigh  we  were  side  by 
aide  diiring  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  timo.  Her  recollection  and 
her  observation  were  alike  employed  witb  so  miicb  more 
ofTect  than  mine.  This  book  revived  impressions  nearly  dor- 
mant. 

Novemher  24tk  —  I  walked  ont  early,  Went  to  the  King'a 
Bencb,  wbere  one  of  Carlile's men  was  brongbt  up  for  judgmeot 
for  pnblisbing  blasphemy.  A  balf-crazy  Catholic,  French,  apoke 
in  mitigation.  "  iïy  Lords,"  he  said,  "  your  Lordships  cannot 
punish  this  man,  now  that  blasphemy  is  jnstified  by  Act  of  Par- 
îiament"  Thia  roused  Lord  Ellenborougb.  "  That  cannot  be, 
Mr.  French."  —  "  Why,  my  Lord,  the  lato  Bill  repealing  the 
penalties  on  denying  tbe  Trinity  juatifieB  blasphemy!"!  Thia 
vas  a  very  sore  aubject  to  Lord  Klleuborough,  on  accouut  of 

*  Then  la  n  fins  cn«t  of  ft  in  the  FIhxduui  GtJlery,  UnlTcnlIy  CoOeg*, 
London,  prewnteil  by  C.  B.  Cockenll,  S.  A. 

t  See<«W,p.4ia. 
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the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlislc,  bis  father. 
French  could  ouly  allcgc  thut  this  might  hâve  misled  the  de- 
fendant.  He  was  put  down  after  uttering  many  absurdities. 
On  this  the  défendant  said  :  "  1  should  like  to  kuow,  my  Loitls, 
if  I  may  not  say  Christ  was  not  God  without  beiug  punished 
for  it  ]  "  This  brought  iip  Best,  and  he  said  :  "  lu  answer  to 
the  question  so  indecently  put,  I  hâve  no  hésitation  in  sayiog 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Act  referred  to,  it  is  a  crime  piinish- 
ablfi  by  law  to  say  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  that  he  was  "  — 
and  then  there  was  a  pause  —  "  other  than  he  declared  himself 
to  be."  He  was  about  to  utter  an  absurdity,  and  luckily  be- 
thought  himself. 

Novembtr  26th,  —  Took  tea  and  supped  at  -Godwin's.  The 
Lambs  there,  and  some  young  men.  We  played  whist,  àc 
Mrs.  Shelley  there.  She  is  unaltered,  y  et  1  did  not  know 
her  at  first.  She  looks  élégant  and  sickly  and  young.  One 
would  not  suppose  she  was  uie  author  of  "  Frankensteiu." 

November  27 th.  —  I  called  early  on  Southey  at  bis  brother's  ; 
he  received  me  cordially  ;  wo  chatted  during  a  short  walk. 
He  wishes  me  to  write  an  article  on  Germany  for  the  Çuarterljf, 
which  I  am  half  inclined  to  do.  Southey  talks  liberally  and 
temperately  on  Spauish  affairs-  He  believes  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal will  give  a  constitution  to  the  people,  but  he  has  no 
hopes  frora  the  King  of  Spain.  He  has  been  fumished  with 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple*8  papers,  from  which  he  has  collected  two 
facts  which  he  does  not  think  it  right  at  présent  to  make 
public  :  one,  that  the  présent  King  of  France  *  oflfered  to  fight 
in  the  Spanish  army  against  Buonapart-e  ;  the  other,  that  of 
thirty-five  despatches  which  Sir  Hew  sent  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
only  three  were  answered.  The  Spanish  Ministry  bave  been 
very  abstinent  in  not  revealing  this  fact  against  Louis  lately  ; 
it  would  give  new  bitterness  to  the  national  feeling  against 
bim.     No  one  now  cares  alx)ut  Castlereagh's  réputation. 

Decemhtr  3d,  —  I  dined  in  Castle  Street,  and  then  took  tea 
at  Flaxman's.  A  serions  conversation  on  Jung's  "  Tlieorie  der 
Geistcrkunde  "  t  ("  Theory  of  the  Science  of  Spirits  •*).  Flax- 
man  is  prepared  to  go  a  very  great  way  with  Jung,  for  though 
he  does  not  belicve  in  animal  magnetism,  and  has  a  stroug  and 
very  Unfavorable  opinion  of  the  art^  and  though  he  does  not 
believe  in  witchcraft,  yet  he  does  believe  in  ghosts,  and  he  re- 
lated  the  following  anecdotes  as  confirming  his  belief  :  Mr. 
E ordered  of  Flaxman   a  monument  for  his  wife,  and 

*  Louis  X.V111.  ^  T\ù&  ^<ïcY.\>3&a^\ï«ft\i\s«xdSy3!)\R^\s!^ 
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directed  that  a  dove  ehonld  be  introducod.  FIoxhud  sapposed 
it  was  an  armoriai  crest,  but  on  making  an  inqujry  was  informed 
that  it  was  not,  and  was  told  this  anecdote  as  explanatory  of 

the  required  omament.     Vhen  Mrs.  £ waa  on  her  deâth- 

bed,  hcr  husband,  being  in  the  room  with  ber,  perceived  that 
Bhe  was  apparently  converaing  with  aome  one.     On  asking  her 

wliat  Bhe  was  Boying,  Mrs.  E replied,  "  Do  not  you  see 

Misa at  tho  window  !"  —  "  MisB is  not  hère,"  eaid 

her  husband.  "  But  Bho  Îb,"  said  Mrs.  E— — -.  "  She  is  at  the 
window,  Btanding  with  a  dove  in  her  hand,  and  Bhe  sayB  she 

will  corne  again  to  me  on  Weduesday."     Now  thia  Misa , 

who  was  a  particuJar  frieud  of  Mrs.  E ,  resided  at  a  dia- 

tance,  and  had  thon  been  dead  three  monthn.     Wbether  her 

death  waa  then  kuown  to  Mrs.  E ,  I  cannot  say.     On  the 

"VVedneBday  Mrs.  K- died.     Flaxman  also  related  that  he 

bad  a  coubIu,  a  Dr.  Flaxmaa,  a  Diseenting  minister,  who  died 
many  yeara  ago.  Flaiman,  when  a  young  man,  was  a  faelicrer 
il)  ghoats,  the  Doctor  an  utihciiever.  A  warm  dispute  on  the 
Bubject  having  takeo  place,  Mr.  Flaiman  aaid  to  the  Doctor  : 
"  I  know  you  are  a  very  eandid,  as  well  aa  honeat  man,  and  I 
now  put  it  to  yoH  wbether,  though  you  are  thua  incredulous, 
you  bave  never  expericnced  anything  which  tends  to  prove 
that  nppearancea  of  dcparted  apirits  are  [»ermitted  hy  Divine 
Providence  î  "  Bcîng  thiis  preased,  the  Doctor  confesBed  that 
the  following  circumstance  bad  takeu  place  :  There  came  to 
hint  once  a  very  ignorant  and  low  feÛow,  who  lived  in  hÎB 
neighborhood,  to  nsk-bini  what  he  thought  of  an  occurrence 
that  had  taken  place  the  preceding  nighL  As  he  lay  in  bed, 
on  a  audden  a  very  heavy  and  alarming  noise  had  takeu  place 
in  a  room  above  him  whcre  no  one  waa,  and  which  he  could 
not  acco\mt  for.  Ho  thought  it  must  corne  from  a  «ousin  of 
hJB  at  sea,  who  had  promised  to  come  to  him  whencver  he  died. 
The  Doctor  scolded  at  the  man  and  sent  him  off.  Some  wceka 
aflerwards  the  man  came  t^rain,  to  tell  him  that  his  couain,  he 
had  Icamed,  was  drowned  that  very  nigbt 

Rfin.*  —  Let  me  add  hère,  what  I  may  bave  said  before,  that 
Charles  Bêcher  told  me  a  atory  the  very  counterpart  of  this,  — 
that  one  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  aound  of  his  brother'a 
voice  crying  out  that  he  was  drowning,  and  it  aftcrwarda  ap- 
peared  that  his  brother  was  drowned  that  very  night.  It  should 
be  said  that  there  waa  a  furiouB  tempeat  at  the  time,  and  Bêcher 
waa  on  the  Engliah  cooat,  and  knew  that  bis  brother  was  at  aea 
on  the  coast  of  Hollond. 

•  Wrilten  in  1»i\. 
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I  should  add  to  what  I  hâve  said  of  Flaxman,  that  he  was 
satisfied  Juiig  had  borrowed  his  theory  firom  a  much  greater 
man,  Swedenborg. 

December  22d,  —  Dined  with  Southern  in  Castle  Street,  and 
tben  went  to  Flaxman's.  I  read  to  them  parts  of  Juug*s  work, 
but  Flaxman  thought  his  sjstem  very  inferior  to  Swedenboi^'s. 
Flaxman  dcclarcd  his  conviction  that  Swedenborg  bas  given  the 
true  interprétation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  he  be- 
lieves  in  him  as  an  inspired  teacher.  He  sajs,  that  till  he  read 
his  explanations  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  to  him  a  painful 
mystery.  Ho  bas  lent  me  a  summary  of  the  Swedeuborgian 
doctrines. 

Decembfr  31st.  —  A  year  to  me  of  great  enjoyment,  but  not 
of  prosperity.  My  fées  amounted  to  445  guineas.  As  to  my- 
Bclf,  I  bave  become  more  and  more  désirons  tobe  religious,  but 
seera  to  be  further  oflf  than  ever.  Whenever  I  draw  near,  the 
négative  side  of  the  magnet  works,  and  I  am  pushed  back  by 
an  invisible  power. 
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